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PREFACE   TO  VOLUME   VII. 


The  Sixth  Yolame  of  this  irork  embraced  the  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  of  Geoi^  I.  to  the  close  of  the  American  War  in 
1783.  The  Seventh  Yolume  opens  with  a  view  of  the  rapid  Industrial 
Progress  of  the  country,  frx)m  the  Accession  of  George  III.,  to  1783,  and 
onwards  to  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution,  The  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  the  agricultural  and  mano&cturing  resources  of  Great  Britain  are 
fully  detailed  in  three  chapters.  In  pursuance  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
Popular  History,  a  view  of  the  Fine  Arts,  of  Literature,  and  of  Manners, 
is  also  given  in  three  more  chapters.  A  retrospect  of  Indian  affairs  intro- 
duces us  to  the  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fos,  the  defeat  of  which  ended  in 
SBtablishing  Mr.  Pitt  as  Prime  Minister,  in  1784.  A  few  years  of  peace, 
and  of  internal  improvement,  were  interrupted  by  the  agitations  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  early  stages  of  this  eventful  atory  are  detailed 
with  as  much  fulness  as  is  compatible  viQi  a  limited  space ;  and  then  we 
arrive  at  the  war  with  France,  which  commenced  in  1793.  With  the  short 
interval  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  stirring  passages  of  twenty-one  years 
of  the  greatest  warfare  ever  waged  in  the  world  occupy  the  reminder  of 
the  Volume,  to  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  This  is  the  History  of  the 
French  Republic ;  of  the  supremacy  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  during  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire;  of  the  gigantic  struggle  of  C^reat  Britain 
against  the  ambition  which  aimed  at  universal  conquest ;  of  her  splendid 
naval  victories ;  of  her  ill-concerted  military  expeditions ;  and  of  her  final 
triumph  in  the  great  war  of  the  Peninsula,  under  the  one  commander  who 
was  worthy  to  he  matched  against  Napoleon.  This  is  unqnestionably  the 
grandest  story  in  our  annals ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  how  inadequately  it 
can  be  told  in  one  volume  of  abont  six  hundred  pages,  whilst  other 
histories  of  the  same  period  occnpy  more  than  as  many  thousand  pages. 
I  have  aimed  at  the  utmost  possible  condensation  consbtent  with  main- 
taining the  interest  of  the  narrative ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say,  that 
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of  the  Taat  accessioa  of  authentic  materials  for  lliis  narratiTe,  vliidi 
haye  been  published  up  to  the  present  time,  I  hare  left  Teiy  few 
imconaulted. 

After  the  first  abdication  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  remoral  to  Elba,  there 
was  an  interval  of  ten  months  before  his  arriTal  at  Paris,  and  before  the 
commencement  of  those  Hundred  Says  which  terminated  with  his  second 
abdication  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  During  that  interval  all  the 
political  and  territorial  arrangements  of  Europe  were  settled  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  This  brief  period  properiy  belongs  io  the  Eighth  and 
concluding  volume  of  the  Popular  History,  so  that  the  settlement  of  1815 
may  bo  referred  to  in  connexion  with  the  events  which  terminated  in 
those  changes  of  European  affairs  in  1848,  which  were  again  to  unsettle 
institutions  and  principles,  opposed  to  the  progress  of  mankind  in  £%edom 
and  intelligence. 

The  writer  of  history  who  is  desirous  that  his  narratiTe  should  have 
a  more  artistical  connexion  than  can  he  presented  by  mere  Annals,  mnst 
sometimes  seek  for  a  higher  order  than  that  of  a  juxtaposition  of  dates. 
Eor  this  reason  I  have  postponed  to  the  nest  volume  any  detail  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  unhappy  war  with  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  commenced  in  1812,  and  was  not  ended  till  1815.  For  the  same 
reason,  many  great  attempts  to  legislate  for  improvement  of  the  Laws, 
especially  of  the  Criminal  Laws,  and  for  other  important  ameliorations, 
wiU  not  be  found  in  this  Volume  at  the  years  in  which  the  reforms 
were  proposed,  rejected,  or  carried ;  but  they  will  combine,  in  a  retro- 
spective view,  with  the  account  of  the  Condition  of  the  People  which  the 
Eighth  Volume  will  famish.  Matters  also,  in  which  legislative  action 
was  less  called  into  operation  than  the  power  of  association  for  public 
objects — such  as  Education  under  the  rival  systems  of  Bell  and  Lancaster ; 
Bible  and  Tract  Societies;  Institutions  for  Charitable  and  Sanitary 
objeete — matters  which  have  been  now  thought  worthy  to  be  classed  as 
Social  Science,  however  incapable  of  being  treated  with  scientific  preci- 
sion — these  will  also  find  a  place  in  the  general  survey  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  long  era  of  peace  which  allowed  England  to  think  how  much 
she  had  neglected  during  the  turmoil  of  war. 

If  I  am  permitted,  by  that  Power  which  disposes  of  what  man  proposes, 
to  finish  the  task  which  I  have  assigned  myself,  1  shall  have  reached  the 
verge  of  a  new  stru^le  for  a  better  state  of  society  in  Europe  than  the 
early  promises  of  the  French  Kevolution,  and  the  long  duration  of  a 
respite  from  hostilities,  had  been  able  to  realize.  Surely,  the  time  would 
come  when  nations  would  have  leamt,  out  of  the  terrible  experience  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  to  know  the  value  of  Order  conjoined  with  Liberty, 
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and  of  Equalit?  before  the  Law  instead  of  an  impossible  Btrivii^  after 
Equality  of  rank  and  wealth.  Surely,  the  time  would  come  when 
(governments  would  hare  learnt  that  the  &eedom,  the  intelligence,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  People  are  the  only  safeguards  of  a  State.  May 
we  not  hope  that  in  Europe  there  is  a  dawning  of  that  happier  day  ? 
For  my  own  country,  I  shall  have  to  trace,  in  the  coming  volume,  that 
gradual  but  vast  amelioration  of  our  political  and  social  condition,  which 
has  produced  an  enormous  increase  of  national  wealth,  accompanied  by 
the  general  diffusion  of  comforts,  and  of  consequent  content,  under  a 
Sovereign  towBrds  whom  the  term  Loyalty  but  imperfectly  expresses  an 
amount  of  reverence  and  affection  unexampled  in  the.  history  of  the 
thousand  years  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  shadow  out.  This  happy 
condition  of  our  country  best  shows  how  gradual  improvement  is  built 
upon  the  solid  foundation  of  the  Fast ;  how  what  ve  thus  win  in  the 
Fresent  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  edifice  for  the  Future.  ITo  one  who 
attempts,  however  inadequately,  to  discharge  the  responsible  duties  of  the 
historian  of  England,  can  approach  his  task  without  a  pervading  sense  of 
the  Divine  Government  of  the  world,  as  revealed  in  the  gradual  manifes- 
tation of  the  destinies  of  his  country.  Emerging  slowly  from  barbariBm 
into  civilization ;  stni^ling  with  enemies  without  and  with  tyranny 
within ;  sustained  by  the  character  of  her  people  and  the  spirit  of  her  laws 
in  a  condition  opposed  to  violent  revolutions  but  favorable  to  progressive 
reforms — she  sees  confided  to  her  "  the  prerogative  of  teaching  the  nations 
how  to  live,"  and  the  duty  of  advancing  the  good  of  millions  under  an 
empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 

CHAHLES  KNIGHT. 
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POPULAR   HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  I. 

Political  degpandeaey  M  the  close  of  the  American  War — Supposed  decaj  of  PopaUtion — 
Ita  real  increaae — DevobpiaeDt  o(  the  proilactiie  power  of  tbe  couotr; — Agricultim 
extended  and  improved — -  Agricaltuial  condiUon  of  the  Eastern,  Soath  Midland, 
North  Midland,  and  Sooth  Easten^  counttea -Norfolk ^Ur.  Cake-Suir..lk— Bnei— 
Bnobinghamahire — Oifordahire — Northamptonshire^  Bedfonishtre — Franeia,  dnks  of 
BedFaid  — Impn>*ed  hieeds  of  aheep  and  oien^Oobert  Bakevell — Conenmption  of 
animal  foodin  England— Cambridgeihire— Linqo)n(bire~The  Qreat  I«Tel  of  the  Fens — 
Lineoln  Heath  and  the  Wolds  —  N'ottinghamshire — Derhysliire — Snirey — Hiddlesei — 
Kent — Snuex — Hanta — Berkaliire — WiniWr  Foteit. 

Thx  Bummer  which  followed  the  close  of  the  American  war  is  described 
as  "  an  amazing  and  portentous  one."  *  There  were  alarming  meteors  and 
tremendous  thunder  stormB.  For  many  weeks  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
the  sun  was  clouded  over  with  a  smoky  fog  that  proceeded  from  whatever 
quarter  the  wind  blew.  At  noon,  it  cast "  a  rust>coloured  ferruginous  light ; " 
at  rieing  and  setting,  it  was  "lurid  and  blood-coloured."  t  The  pheno- 
menon prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  The  people  looked  with  a 
superstitious  awe  on  the  "disastrona  tnilight."  Tbe  poet  asked  of  con- 
tending factions, 

"  Is  it  a  tima  to  wiuigle,  vhea  the  propa 

And  (Milan  of  onr  planet  aeam  to  fail ; 

And  Natnrs  vjth  a  dim  and  aioklj  «je 

To  vait  the  elom  of  all  !"  ; 
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3  POLITICAL  DE3F0IIDENCT.  [1760-lTU; 

With  "  fear  of  change,"  monarchs  were  perplexed.  Politicuns  of  every  nmk, 
subject  as  EDgliehmen  are  to  ekiey  ioflueDcee,  then  especially  believed  that 
their  country  waa  ruined.  Sir  Jobti  Sinclair,  ooe  of  the  most  enlightened  men 
of  hia  time,  who,  with  a  few  others,  had  confidence  in  the  reaourcea  of  British 
spirit  and  industry,  ventured  to  hold  a  different  opinion.  He  aays,  that  in 
17S3,  in  the  midst  of  much  terror  and  despondency,  he  hesitated  not  to 
assert  that  Britain  might  still  preserve  its  elevated  rank  amongst  the 
powers  of  Europe,  although  his  ideaa  were  then  considered  visionary.*  He 
rested  his  confidence  upon  the  principle  that  debts  and  t&ies  were  not 
alone  sufficient  to  effect  the  ruin  of  a  nation ;  and  he  was  supported  bf  the 
fact,  that  for  a  century  previous  the  same  gloomy  prognosticationa  had 
alwaya  resulted  in  the  undeniable  advance  of  the  country  in  material  pros- 
perity. Some  of  these  prognostications  were  not  the  mere  clamours  of 
popular  ignorance,  or  factious  eiaggeration,  or  foreign  jealousy.  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  1739;  lord  Bolinghroke,  in  1745;  David  Hume,  in  1761  j 
Adam  Smith,  in  1776 ;  Dr.  Price,  in  1777 ;  lord  Stair,  in  1783,— each  honestly 
believed  that  England  was  fast  approaching  the  condition  of  ineritable  bank- 
ruptcy. In  1784,  marshal  Conway,  who,  as  one  of  the  Shelbume  adminis- 
tration, had  been  ejected  from  power  in  the  previous  year,  writes  to  hi* 
brother, — "  I  feel  rather  obliged  than  angry  at  all  those  who  have  any  how 
contributed  to  shuffie  me  out  of  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous  scene 
this  country  was  ever  engaged  in.  I  don't  desire  to  be  an  actor  in  the  ruin 
of  my  country ;  and  if  the  vessel  must  sink,  I  bad  rather  be  a  passenger  than 

the  pilot The  sums  spent  in  losing  America  are  a  blow  we  shall  never 

recover."  t 

The  statesmen  and  economists  who  predictedabsolute  ruin  from  any  increass 
of  the  Public  Debt  beyond  a  certain  maximum — seventy-five  millions,  or  a 
hundred  millions — never  appear  to  have  adequately  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility  of  the  productive  power  of  the  country  keeping  pace  with  the  addi- 
tional load  of  taxation.  Sir  William  Blackatone,  who  in  general  eiliibita  a 
pleasant  optimism  as  to  matters  of  govemment,  speaks  out  very  plainly  as  to 
the  inconveniences  of  enormous  taxes  caused  by  the  magnitude  of  national 
incumbrances.  He  tclla  the  public  creditor  that  money  in  the  funds  does 
really  and  intrinsically  exist  only  in  "  the  land,  the  trade,  and  the  personal 
industry  of  the  subject,  from  which  the  money  must  arise  that  supplies  the 
several  taxes."  J  The  pledges  for  the  security  of  these  debts  being  thus  . 
defined,  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  security  can  only  be  answered 
by  estimating  the  capacity  of  a  country  to  make  constant  advances  in  a 
course  of  material  improvement. 

The  common  notions  of  the  decline  of  England  that  prevailed  during  the 
first  and  second  decades  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  were  associated  with  the 
vehement  assertion  that  her  population  naa  decreasibg.  Poets  and  statists 
equally  maintained  that  "  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay."  §  Gk>ldamith 
admits  that  the  depopulation  which  his  exquisite  poeEu  deplores,  is  affirmed 
by  several  of  his  wisest  and  best  frienda  as  "no  where  to  be  seen."  Tet 
Goldsmith    had    supporters    in    hia    opinion,  who    had    no  pretensions  to 

*  "HistoT;  of  the  Revenue,"  vol.  U.,  Appendu  IT. 

i-  MS.  Letterin  theposseisionof  UiaaqtfaoTof  ^  "Fopnkr  Hiitorir." 

t  Ecnr'i  edit  vol.  i.  p.  822.  $  "D«Mrted  Tilkgo." 
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**  the  poet's  iroagiiuttion."  Dr.  Price  mSiintAined,  in  1777,  that  England  and 
Wales  contained  no  more  than  4,763,000  bouIb.  Arthur  Yonng,  in  1770, 
sajB,  "  it  is  asserted  bj  those  writers  who  affect  to  run  down  our  a&irs, 
that,  rich  as  we  are,  oar  population  has  suffered ;  that  we  have  loit  k  million 
and  a  half  of  people  since  the  Bevolution;  and  that  we  are  at  present 
•declining  in  numbers."  *  The  estimates  of  Qregorj  King,  founded  upon  the 
Itetom  of  the  Hearth-monej  collectors,  exhibited  a  popul&tion'of  five  mil- 
lions and  a  half  at  the  period  of  the  Berolution.t  Either  those  estimates* 
were  utterly  fallacious,  and  ought  to  have  shown  a  million  and  a  half  less  of 
people;  or  the  helief  was  a  delusion  that  "it  is  employment  that  creates 
population  " — that  "  all  induBtrioiu  countries  ,are  popoloue,  and  propor- 
tionahlj  to  the  degree  of  their  industry."  X  From  the  accession  of  0«orge  I, 
to  the  war  with  the  Xorth  American  Colonies, — a  period  of  sixty  years, 
— the  country  had  been  steadily  progressing  in  a  conne  of  improvement ;  in 
partial  incloauree  of  cultivable  waste  land,  in  better  methods  of  husbandry,  in 
extension  of  manufactures,  in  more  complete  means  of  internal  communication. 
The  advance  waa  slow,  compared  with  what  remained  to  he  done.  An 
elaborate  and  carefnl  statistii^  writer  of  1774,  in  setting  forth  the  improving 
position  of  the  conntry,  puts  in  the  title-page  of  his  work  that  it  ia  "  intended 
to  show  that  we  have  not  as  yet  approached  near  the  summit  of  improvement, 
hut  that  it  will  afford  employment  to  many  generations  before  they  push  to 
their  utmost  extent  the  natural  advantages  of  Great  Britain."  §  Could  this 
sensible  writer  have  contemplated  the  possible  approaches  to  "the  summit  of 
improvement,"  made  by  only  two  generations,  his  readers  of  that  period 
would  have  regarded  him  as  a  madman.  Tet  at  that  period  the  industrial 
energies  of  the  people  were  stimulated  to  turn  aside  from  the  beaten  track 
in  many  new  directions.  The  capability  of  Britain  greatly  to  multiply  her 
resources  began  to  be  dimly  perceived.  'We  now  know,  as  a  reliable  fact, 
that  the  population  had  increased,  and  was  increasing. 

A  comparison  of  the  excess  of  Baptisms  over  Burials,  corrected  by  the 
experience  of  positive  enumerations,  shows,  that  from  1751  to  1781,  the 
population  had  increased  at  a  rate  exceeding  100,000  fur  each  decennial 
period ;  the  increase  in  the  whole  of  the  previous  fifty  years  having  been 
little  above  200,000.  Upon  that  increase  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
in  thirty  years,  there  was  a  still  larger  increase  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  half  in  the  twenty  years  from  1781  to  1801.  ||  The  start  in  the  national 
industry,  supplying  new  sources  of  profitable  labour,  aud  new  means  of 
subsistence,  to  increasing  numbers,  appears  to  have  been  singularly  con- 
current with  that  outburst  of  public  spirit  which  attended  the  administration 
of  the  first  William  Fitt.  The  shutting  up  of  one  portion  of  British  com- 
merce by  the  war  with  America  had  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country ;  although  we  are  in  no  con- 
-dition  to  judge  how  far  that  development  might  have  been  impeded  by  the 
waste  of  capital  in  war.     The  industrial  period,  from  the  accession  of 

*  ToDu^  "  Hortheni  Tour,"  vol.  iv,  p.  S5S.  f  Ante,  tdI.  t.  p.  3,  tnd  Table,  p.  17. 

J  Toaog,  "Northern  Toor,"  voL  It,  p.  551. 
;  I>T.  Ckmpbell,  "  Palitieal  SnrTSj,"  2  Toll.  Ita. 
•  II  "BepoitoD  theCeonuof  1831,"  p.  Ixviii. 
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C^rge  ni.  to  tbe  war  of  the  French  Berolutlun,  is  k  reiy  interegting  on» 
to  be  described  in  detail.  We  appl;^  ouraelres  to  the  task,  in  aomething 
like  a  continuation  of  the  plan  of  that  general  view  of  NationM  Progreaa 
ivhich  we  have  given  at  the  period  of  the  accesaion  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
and  partially  through  the  reign  of  George  I.  • 

Arthur  Young,  one  of  the  most  exact  of  those  economical  inquiren  who 
had  no  official  data  upon  which  to  found  their  calculations,  in  reckoning  the 
«ntire  population,  in  1770,  at  8,600,0(X)  souls,  appears  to  have  over-estimated 
the  total  number  by  about  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  population  of  agricul- 
ture, exclusive  of  landlords,  clergy,  and  parochial  poor,  he  reckoned  at  2,800,000. 
The  number  of  farmers  he  reckoned  at  111,498  ;  of  men-servants  and  labourers, 
at  557,490.  In  the  census  of  18S1,  we  have  a  return  for  England  and  Wales 
of  225,318  occupiers  of  land,  employing  1,445,067  labourers.  The  farmers 
would  thus  appear  to  have  doubled  in  eighty  years ;  the  labourers  to  have 
almost  trebled.  This  comparative  estimate,  imperfect  as  it  is,  enables  us  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  those  eighty  years,  as  giving 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  all  who  were  employed  upon  the  land.  Bui  the 
improvement  appears  far  more  striking  when  we  consider  that,  in  1770, — 
taking  the  population  at  Young's  estimate  of  8,500,000,  and  reckoning  the 
adult  males  at  a  fourth  of  that  number, — one-third  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation, as  enumerated  by  him,  was  employed  in  providing  food  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  for  the  other  two-thirds  of  the  population:  in  other 
words,  whilst  one  man  was  cultivating  the  land,  two  men  were  engaged  in 
other  occupations.  This  proportion  indicates  a  high  state  of  civilisation. 
But  s  much  higher  condition  was  reached  in  1851,  when  only  26  per  cent,  of 
the  adult  males  were  agricultural;  that  is,  whilst  one  man  was  cultivating 
the  land,  three  men  were  engaged  in  some  other  employment.  The 
ascendancy  of- scientific  theory  over  traditional  practice  has  produced  this 
striking  change;  and  that  ascendancy  has  been  called  forth  more  and  more 
by  the  certainty  of  the  profitable  application  of  capital  to  agricultural  enter- 
pnse.  This  application  of  capital,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  may  be  in  some  degree  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
IncloBure  Bills  passed  from  1760  to  1779  were  more  than  a  thousand  io 
number.  Improved  methods  of  husbandry  were  concurrent  with  this  exten> 
sion  of  the  area  of  cultivation.  The  great  features  of  this  period  of  the 
development  of  the  vast  productive  powers  of  the  soil  are  very  marked ;  and, 
without  touching  upon  the  technicalities  of  agricultural  science,  ne  may  not 
unprofitably  enter  upon  such  a  general  view  of  the  condition  of  particular 
districts,  as  may  show  how  earnestly  many  were  then  labouring  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  and  yet  how  much  they  left  to 
be  done  by  the  labours  of  other  generations.  Incidentally  we  ahall  notice 
the  condition  and  manners  of  the  rural  population. 

We  commenced  our  previous  general  view  of  the  National  Industry  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  West  of  England,  the  seat  of  the  greatest  commercial 
and  manufacturing  prosperity  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
We  now  propose  to  make  a  similar  examination  of  the  agricultural  condition 
of  the  East  of  England,  continuing  our  former  sketch  of  the  development  of 

*  Ante,  vol.  t.  cliaplen  I.  lad  11. 
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the  reaources  of  that  portion  of  our  isUnd.  We  lue  the  term  "  But " 
as  B  general  phrase,  in  the  same  way  that  Arthur  Toang  used  it  in  hia 
"  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England."  If  a  line  be  drawn  from 
the  British  Channel,  keeping  to  the  east  of  the  Aron,  on  to  the  Humber, 
also  keeping  to  the  east  of  the  Trent,  it  will  include  four  of  our  great 
Segistration  Divisions,  iu  which  pastoral  and  agricultural  induetiy  is  the  predo- 
minoiit  feature  now,  as  it  has  been  from  the  earliest  times.  These  divisions, — 
the  Eastern,  the  South  Midland,  the  Korth  Midland,  the  South  Eastern, — com- 
prise twenty  counties  out  of  the  forty  of  England.  Their  progress  in  population 
was  not  Tsry  marked  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Ac- 
cording to  Qregory  King  they  numbered,  at  the  Bevolution,  2,364,735  souls. 
They  bad  increased,  in  the  census  of  1801,  to  3,078,S9I ;  but  in  that  of 
ISSl,  to  5,674,494.  They  Always  fully  kept  pace  with  the  general  odTonce 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  amounting,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
to  one-tliird  of  the  whole,  at  the  three  several  periods.* 

"All  England  may  be  carved  out  of  Norfolk,  and  represented  therein,"  says 
the  quaint  Thomas  Fuller.  He  there  saw  fens  and  heaths,  light  and  deep 
soils,  sand  and  clay,  meadows  and  pasture,  arable  and  woodlands.  The 
variety  of  the  shire  made  its  ancient  cultivation  necessarily  as  various. 
Experimental  agriculture  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  fens  were  undrained; 
the  sands  were  unmarled.  Gradually  Norfolk,  and  its  neighbour  Suffolk, 
became  the  nurseries  of  what  was  termed  "the  new  huahandry."  Arthur 
Toung  states  that  at  a  period  not  beyond  sixty  years,  forty  years,  and  even  thirty 
years,  from  the  time  when  he  travelled  through  Norfolk,  all  the  northern  and 
western,  and  a  part  of  the  eastern,  tracts  of  the  county  were  sheep-walks, 
let  as  low  as  from  Gd.  to  If.  6d.,  or  2*.  an  acre.t  The  great  change  came 
with  inclosures,  long  leases,  and  large  forms,  by  the  marling  of  light  lands,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  an  excellent  course  of  crops,  in  which  the  culture  of 
turnips  and  clover  was  the  distinguishing  feature.  "  Turnips  on  well-manured 
land,  thoroughly  hoed,  are  the  only  fallow  in  the  Norfolk  course."  Farmers  in 
many  other  districts  had  attempted  the  turnip  husbandry,  but  found  it 
unprofitable  through  their  own  ignorance  and  elovenlmess.  In  the  East 
Siding  of  Yorkshire  very  few  would  incur  the  labour  of  hoeing  their 
turnips.^  Some  alleged  that  small  turnips  were  better  than  large,  because 
the  sheep  would  eat  up  the  small  and  leave  much  of  the  large.  The  wisest  of 
the  Norfolk  formers  sliced  their  turnips,  even  without  a  special  machine  for 
saving  that  labour.  The  four-course  systerh  of  crops  was  that  of  the  Norfolk 
farmers — turnips,  huley,  clover,  wheat.  Many  other  cultivators  attempted 
to  obtain  two  and  even  three  white  crops  in  Buccession,  and  then  left  the  land 
to  recruit  itself  in  a  year,  or  several  years,  of  barrennees,  in  which  the  rapid 
growth  of  weeds  made  the  supposed  rest  a  real  exhaustion.  Six  years  aSt&r 
Arthur  Toung  hod  been  eulogizing  the  husbandry  of  a  portion  of  Norfolk, 
Mr.  Coke  came  into  possession  of  bis  estate  at  Holkham.  In  that  year  of  1776 
the  whole  district  was  uuinclosed.  The  only  wheat  consumed  io  that  part  of  the 
eounty  was  imported.  Mr.  Coke  "  converted  West  Norfolk  from  a  rye-growing 
to  a  oom-growiog  district."  §    But  he  did  something  even  better.     Unable 

"  See  Tftbic,  oMe,  vol.  r.  p.  4T.  t  "Eutem  Tour,"  vol  ii  p.  160. 

J  "  Sorthera  Toor,"  vol.  L  p.  247. 

{  EsrlSpencer  in  "Jonraalof  Kojal  AgriODttonlSixuet;,"  voL  lU.  p,  I, 
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to  let  his  estate  even  at  five  shilliaga  an  acre,  he  detemiiiied  to  become  a 
iarmer  himeeUl  He  did  not  set  about  his  work  with  tbe  self-conceit  that 
might  have  been  produced  bj  a  large  fortune  and  high  connectiona.  Ke 
gathered  about  him  all  the  practical  agriculturists  of  his  district,  who  came 
once  a  year  to  partake  his  hospitality,  and  to  communicate  their  experience 
to  the  spirited  yousg  man  who  wanted  to  learn.  He  very  soon  was  enabled 
to  become  an  instructor  himself.  The  annual  sheep-shearings  of  Holkhuu 
grew  famous  throughout  the  ciTilized  world.  Men  came  from  every  quarter 
to  see  a  great  English  gentleman — who  had  raised  his  rente  from  tens  to 
hundreds,  and  had  yet  enriched  his  tenanta  aa  much  as  himself, — miziog,  with 
a  far  nobler  simplicity  than  that  of  the  feudal  times,  with  guests  of  every 
rauk  ;  seeking  from  tbe  humblest  yeoman  who  was  earnest  in  his  calling  the 
knowledge  of  some  new  fact  that  would  benefit  his  district  and  his  Goiinti7. 
Mr.  Coke's  agricultural  knowledge  was  not  mere  theory.  He  taught  the 
Korfolk  farmers  to  turn  their  turnip-husbandry  to  a  better  use  than  that  of 
producing  manure,  by  teaching  them  how  to  improve  the  qualitios  of  their 
stock,  in  the  judgment  of  which  he  was  thoroughly  efcilled.  During  his  long 
life  he  bad  the  satiafaction  of  seeing  moat  of  the  triumphs  of  scientific  bus* 
bandry ;  and  his  example  pointed  tbe  way  to  that  continued  couree  of 
improvement,  which  has  effected  such  marvels  since  tbe  British  agriculturist 
became  self-reliant,  and  saw  that  his  prosperity  needed  no  protective  laws  to 
maintain  a  supply  of  food  quite  commensurate  with  tbe  rapid  multiplication 
of  tbe  people. 

The  agriculture  of  many  ports  of  Suffolk  is  described  by  Arthur  Toung 
as  Mnphatically  "  true  husbandry."  He  says,  "  those  who  exalt  the  agricul- 
ture  of  fiandera  eo  high  in  comparison  with  that  of  Britain,  have  not,  I 
imagine,  viewed  with  attention  the  country  in  question."  Thomas  Tusser, 
who  was  a  Suffolk  farmer  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  attributes 
the  plenty  of  Suffolk — the  mutton,  beef,  com,  butter,  cheese,  and  the 
abundant  work  for  the  labouring  man — to  the  system  of  inclosures,  which 
he  contrasts  with  the  common  fields  of  Norfolk.  Suffolk,  aa  well  as  Essex, 
was  veiy  early  a  county  "inclosed  into  petty  quillets,"  according  to  Fuller, 
whence  the  proverb  "  Suffolk  stUes,"  and  "  Essex  stiles."  Sir  John  Cullum, 
in  1784,  describes  the  drainage  of  the  arable  lands  aa  the  great  improvement 
that  had  fertilized  spots  that  before  produced  but  little.  The  farmer  was  no- 
longer  content  to  let  his  soil  be  "  water-slain,"  the  old  expressive  term  in 
Suffolk  for  nndrained  wet  land.  He  knew  nothing  of  draining-tiles  ;  but  he 
cut  drains  two  feet  deep,  and  wedge-shaped,  filling  them  with  bushes, 
and  with  haulm  over  the  bushes.  Sir  John  shows  how  the  cultivators  had 
learned  the  value  of  manure,  instead  of  evading  the  compulsoiy  clause  of 
their  leases  by  which  they  were  bound  not  to  sell  the  manure  made  in  their 
own  yards.  He  paints,  as  "the  late  race  of  fanners,"  those  who  "lived  in  the 
midst  of  their  enlightened  neighbours,  like  beings  of  another  order.  In  their 
personal  labour  they  were  indefatigable  ;  in  their  dress,  homely;  in  their  man- 
ners, rude."  Their  "  enlightened  neighbours,"  he  says,  lived  in  well-furnished 
houses;  actually  knew  the  use  of  the  barometer; 'and  instead  of  exhibiting  at 
church  thecnt  ofacoat  halfacentury  old,  they  had  eveiy  article  of  dress  spruce 
and  modem.  The  ancient  farmers  had,  however,  a  spirit  of  emulation  amongst 
them,  which  tbey  displayed  in  the  diswing<matches  of  their  famous  Suffolk. 
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punches — thai  wonderful  breed  of  which  two  would  plough  an  acre  of  strong 
wheat  land  in  ono  d&j.  We  have  the  details  of  a  drawing-match  in  1721.* 
Young  aaya  of  this  breed,  that  "  tbe^  are  all  taught  to  draw  in  concert ;  that 
teams  would  fall  upon  their  knees  at  the  word  of  command,  and  at  a  Tsriation 
of  the  word  would  rise  and  put  out  all  their  Btrength/'f  Improving  aa  was  the 
general  agriculture  upon  the  good  lands  of  Suffolk,  the  sandy  districts  on  the 
shores  of  the  Channel  were  io  a  miserable  condition,  before  some  tincture  of 
geological  science  had  taught  the  cultivator  to  look  for  the  elements  of 
fertility  in  the  organic  matter  below  the  sand.  Crabbe,  with  his  exquisite 
fidelity,  has  described  the  husbandry  of  his  own  native  district  of  the  river 
Aide.  It  is  a  moat  impressive  picture,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  barrenness 
of  that  district,  but  of  other  districts  where  slovenly  cultivation  had  not 
called  forth  the  resources  of  art  to  aid  the  churlishness  of  nature : 

"  La  !  when  tlu  hefttli,  with  irithering  hake  grown  o'ra'. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  wannfi  the  □eighbanriiig  poor  ; 
From  thence  a  length  of  hnrnuig  ouid  appeal^ 
'Where  the  thtu  harveat  viTea  its  vither'd  eon  ; 
Bank  weeds,  that  ererj  art  and  care  dcff, 
EeigD  o'er  the  land,  acd  rob  th«  blighted  lye  ; 
There  thlstlea  itretch  theic  prickly  inns  afiir, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threatea  wti ; 
Then  poppies  nodding  mock  the  hope  of  toil ; 
There  the  bine  bngloa  paints  tlia  iterile  goil ; 
Hardy  aad  high,  aboTs  the  sleixler  eheaf. 
The  Blimj  mallow  waTea  her  lilky  leaf  ; 
O'er  the  yoang  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 
And  cLupisg  tares  cling  roond  the  sickt]'  blade.  "^ 

The  Suffolk  labourers  were  fed  abundantly,  but  eomewbot  coarsely.  They 
ate  their  country's  rye-bread  with  their  country's  stony  cheese — "  too  hard 
to  bite,"  as  Bloomfield  found  it ;  whilst  the  farmer  luxuriated  in  his  "  meslin 
bread,"  half  wheat  and  half  rye.  The  plough-boy's  breakfast  was  the  brown 
bread  soaked  in  akimmed  milk.  When  the  country  was  over-run  with  rab> 
bite,  before  the  improved  system  of  agriculture  was  introduced,  the  in-door 
servants  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  fed  with  "  hollow-meat,"  aa  rabbit 
flesh  was  termed,  more  than  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  week.§  Puller 
speaks  of  the  rabbits  of  Norfolk  aa  "  an  army  of  natural  pioneers" — the  great 
suppliers  of  the  fur  for  the  gowns  of  grave  citizens,  and  of  "  half  beavers,"  the 
conunon  hats.H  The  trencher  was  not  then  superseded  by  pewter  and  earth- 
enware.    The  old  simplicity  was  not  gone  out :  — 


The  good  matron  looked  impatiently  for  the  "  pack  man,"  who  came  to  her 
gate  periodically  with  fineries  from  Norwich  or  Ipswich  ;  and  with  smuggled 
tea  from  the  eastern  coast,  when  three-fifths  of  the  tea  used  was  clandestinely 
imported.  She  delighted  in  the  housewifery  of  the  "  horky,"  when  the  last 
load  bad  come  home  with  garlands  and  flags,  and  the  lord  of  the  harreat,  the 

•  "  Hiatory  of  Hawated,"  chap.  iv.  +  "  Eistern  Toar,"  toL  ii.  p.  17*- 

t  "  The  TillsgV' book  ii.  3  Farb;r'i  "yocabalMyafBaat  Anglia,"TDl.  u.  p.  423. 
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principal  reaper,  led  the  processioD,  to  be  led  hone  himielf  vhen  the  itroiig 
ale  liad  done  it«  work. 

Noifolkand  Suffolk  are  now  the  prindpal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  tiiose 
implements  which,  in  1S51,  were  held  to  bare  saved  one-half  of  the  outlay  <^ 
a  period  only  twelve  years  previous,  in  the  cultivation  of  a  definite  amount  of 
crop.  The  Suffolk  *'  Farmer's  Boy "  describee  the  rude  plough  (prCH 
bably  almost  wholly  made  of  wood)  in  which  "  no  wheels  support  the  diving- 
pointed  share."  The  boy  did  not  take  kiudly  to  the  swing-plough,  which  was 
more  difficult  to  guide.  From  ridge  to  ridge  moves  "  the  ponderous  harrow; " 
"  midst  huge  clods  he  plunges  on  forlorn."  He  breaks  the  froEen  turnip  with 
a  heavy  beetle.  The  seed  is  sown  broad-cast.  Arthur  Toung  laments  tha^ 
"if  a  person,  the  least  skilled  in  agriculture,  looks  around  for  instruments 
that  deserve  to  be  called  complete,  how  few  will  he  meet  with."  *  At  Law- 
ford,  near  Hanningtree,  he  rejoices  to  have  found  "a  most  ingenious  smith," 
who  has  made  a  new  iron  swing-plough,  a  horse-rake  on  wheels,  and  a  haod- 
mill  for  grinding  wheat. t  Out  of  the  persevering  ingenuity  of  such  men 
have  proceeded  the  manifold  instruments  of  modern  agriculture — the  lightw 
ploughs ;  the  "  cultivators,"  thst  save  ploughing ;  the  clod-crushen  and 
scarifiers ;  the  drills ;  the  horse-hoes ;  the  threshing  and  winnowing  ma- 
chines ;  the  turnip-cutters  aad  chaff-cutters ;  the  draining  ploughs  and 
drsiu-tile  machines.  The  application  of  machinery  and  chemical  science  to 
the  production  of  food  has  produced  results  as  important  as  in  any  utber 
branch  of  manulacture,  under  which  term  we  must  now  include  the  modwn 
achievements  of  the  spirited  farmer. 

The  limited  economical  observation  of  the  author  of  "The  Farmer's  Boy,** 
suggested  a  lament  that  "  London  market,  London  price,"  infiueuced  the 
production  of  his  county;  that "  dairy  produce  throngs  the  eastern  road ; " 
that  along  that  highway  were  travelllDg 

"  Delieions  veal  and  butter,  erery  honJV 

From  Kasex  lowJtada  and  Uie  bulks  of  Stoar ; 
And  further  fxr,  where  nameroiu  herds  repon, 
From  Orwell's  brink,  from  WaveDcy  or  Odk." 

Thirty  years  later,  "William  Cobhett,  who  from  his  farm  at  Botley  sent 
the  earliest  lambs  to  the  London  market,  expressed  his  rabid  indignation  that 
the  fat  oxen  of  Wilts  were  "destined  to  he  devoured  in  the  Wen" — hia 
favourite  name  for  the  metropolis.  J  The  demagogue  knew  full  well  that  the 
demand  of  the  markets  of  London,  and  of  other  great  cities,  gave  the  natur^ 
impulse  to  the  productiveness  of  the  country ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
"  the  primest  of  human  food  "  was  not  there  devoured  by  "  tax-eaters  and 
their  base  and  prostituted  followers."  The  profits  derived  in  the  olden  time 
from  TiSsex  calves  famished  the  capital  whose  gradual  increase  gave  Essex  land- 
owners and  farmers  the  mems  of  draining  their  marshee,  and  of  rescuing  land 
from  the_  lea.  "  It  arguetb  the  goodness  of  flesh  in  this  county,  and  that 
great  gain  was  got  formerly  by  the  sale  thereof,  because  that  so  many  stately 
monuments  were  erected  anciently  tbereia  for  butchers — inscribed  cam^eei 
in  their  epitaphs."  §    Essex  veal  preserves  its  reputation,  and  so  Essex  oysters. 


S  Fuller's  "Worthier" 
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Essex  Bsfiron  is  &  thing  of  the  put,  though  its  former  celebritj  lingers  in  the 
name  of  Sftffron  Wslden.  The  use  of  saf&on  as  a  condiment  in  food  has 
long  been  at  an  end ;  its  value  as  a  medicine  is  very  equivocal.  We  now 
import  the  small  quantity  of  saffron  that  we  consume.  The  husbandry  books 
of  a  century  ago  contain  the  most  elaborate  directions  for  its  cultivation  upon 
a  large  scale.  Coriander,  and  carroway,  and  canary  are  extensively  grown  in 
the  ciay  district  of  Easex  ;*  but  the  good  roads,  the  coast  navigation,  and  the 
Ticinity  to  Loudon  give  this  county  the  full  power  to  maintain  its  old  supe- 
riority in  producing  the  great  staples  of  human  food. 

Several  of  the  South-Midland  counties  have  their  records  and  traditional 
traces  of  old  modes  of  husbandry,  and  of  their  accompsnjing  manners,  which 
strikingly  contrast  with  the  course  of  modem  improvement. 

Buckinghamshire  had  an  ancient  reputation  for  fertility,  "  A  fruitful 
country,  especially  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,"  says  Fuller.  Arthur  Young 
journeyed  through  this  famous  Yale  a  hundred  and  ten  years  after  Fuller 
wrote,  and  found  the  husbandry  almost  as  bad  as  tbe  land  is  good,  llie 
wheat  crops  only  yielded  fifteen  bushels 'per  acre;  tbe  barley  crops  sixteen 
bushels.  The  poverty  of  the  crops  is  chiefly  imputed  to  the  want  of  draining. 
Toung  expresses  his  surprise  that  t)ie  landlords  have  made  no  attempt  at 
inclosing.  "All  this  Vale  would  make  as  £ne  meadows  as  any  in  the 
world."  t  It  was  very  long  before  this  county  discovered  that  open  fields, 
and  large  tracts  of  waste  capable  of  cultivation,  presented  efiectual  barriers 
to  improvement.}:  Nevertheless,  many  of  the  wastes  of  the  Ghiltems  could 
not  be  profitably  cultivated.  But  the  long  ranges  of  bills  covered  with 
beech — such  as  were  the  indigenous  growth  of  tbe  chalk  iu  the  esrlieet  times 
— are  picturesque  to  ride  beneath,  recalling  tbe  memory  of  Hampden  and 
the  stout  yeomen  who  chose  to  fight  rather  than  be  taxed  out  of  their 
Uberty.  Buckinghamshire  is  finding  uses  for  the  beech,  in  manufacturing 
cheap  chairs,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day,  at  High  Wycombe  and  the 
ueighbouibood.  She  is  using  up  her  resouroes,  and  getting  rid  of  her 
nuisances ; — administeriug  the  relief  of  tbe  poor  so  as  not  to  drive  land  out 
ot  cultivation;  and  extirpating  the  game,  instead  of  having  a  fertile  county 
little  better  than  a  large  preserve,  especially  as  it  was  once  in  one  ducal 
domain.  §  The  county  has  discovered  that  large  dairy-farms  are  better  than 
wheat  crops  of  fifteen  bushela  per  acre.  Butter  is  now  produced  here  as  a  great 
manufacture.  It  ia  held  that  there  are  120,000  acres  in  Buckingham  shire 
devoted  to  dairying,  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  some  arable  land,  30,000  cows 
are  kept,  producing  annually  tbe  almost  incredible  amount  of  6,000,000  lbs, 
of  butter,  chiefly  sent  to  the  London  market  by  railway.  It  was  stated 
before  the  Aylesbury  Bailway  Committee  that  800,000  ducks  were  reared  in 
the  county,  for  the  early  supply  of  the  all-devouring  metropolis^a  possible 
exa^eration.  Butter  and  duchs  will  never  want  a  ready  market  and  com- 
mand a  fair  price.  The  old  Buckinghamshire  trade  of  pillow-lace  making — 
the  "  bone-lace  "  of  former  times — leaves  "  tbe  free  maids  "  to  the  miserable 
pittance  of  sixpence  for  a  day's  labour. 

•  "  Joimial  of  Boyal  Agrionltmal  Sodrtj-,"  toL  v,  p.  39. 
t  "EisUm  Tour,"  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
t  "JonrmJotAgrieaJtuni  Society,"  vol.  ivL  p.  306.  {  Ibid.,  p.  316, 
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Oxfordshire  cultivation  was,  a  centuty  t^o,  somevfaat  below  tb«  arerage 
of  the  inland  conntiea.  Its  progresB  bas  nut  been  very  remarkable.  The 
cbief  bar  to  improvement  was  tbe  existence  of  large  tracts  as  common  field. 
Xbere  were  few  wastes.  Tbe  culture  of  green  crops  and  root  crops  baa 
gone  on,  tboagh  not  verj  rapidly.  The  farm  buildings  are  generally  old  and 
inconrenient ;  the  implementa  are  of  old  faahion  ;  the  occupation  roads  are 
execrable.  The  large  farmers  are  described  aa  intelligent  and  induBtriouB ; 
but  not  so  spirited  or  progressive  as  tbe  tenantry  of  some  other  counties. 
The  lesser  yeomen  too  ofcen  "  crawl  on  io  tba  same  track  tbeir  ancestor! 
jogged  over  a  century  ago."  They  have  inherited  tbe  prejudices  of  former 
times,  with  their  sterling  qualities  of  industry  and  hospitality.* 

Fuller  exults  that  his  native  county  of  Northampton  baa  "as  little  waste 
ground  as  any  county  in  England — no  mosses,  meres,  fella,  heatbs."  It  waa 
a  county  full  of  "  spirea  and  squires  " — a  grass  country,  where  fox-bunting 
waa  carried  to  perfection  by  its  resident  gentry,  and  ita  gnzien  grew  rich 
without  much  pains  of  cultivation.  Arthur  Young  grows  almost  poetical  in 
his  contemplation  of  tbe  large  grazmg  farms.  "  The  quantity  of  great  oxen 
and  sheep  is  very  noble.  It  is  very  common  to  see  from  forty  to  sixty  oxen 
and  two  hundred  sheep  in  a  single  field,  and  tbe  beasts  are  all  of  a  fine 
large  breed.  Thia  effect  is  owing  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  which  is  wholly  composed  of  gentle  bills,  so  that  you  look  orer  many 
hundred  acres  at  one  stroke  of  the  eye,  and  command  all  the  cattle  feeding 
in  them,  in  a  manner  nobly  picturesque."  t  But  in  this  bright  picture  there 
is  a  dark  shade.  Tbe  fine  grass  on  the  excellent  eoil  is  over>run  with  thistles, 
and  is  full  of  out-bills  ;  none  of  its  wet  places  are  drained  ;  one>eightb  of  tbe 
whole  is  really  waste  land.  Tbe  great  improver  exhorts  the  Northampton- 
shire farmers  to  get  rid  of  rushes,  ant-hills,  thistles  (which  were  regularly 
mown),  nettles,  "  and  all  the  et  cteteraa  of  slovenliness."  X  ^be  arable  hus- 
bandry was  little  better.  The  light  land  was  considered  only  fit  to  grow 
rye — soils  which  now  yield  abundant  crops  of  wheat.  Common  fields,  with 
ail  their  evils,  were  almost  universal.  Their  general  inclosure  has  made  some 
local  terms  obsolete,  Euch  as  "balk, — a  narrow  slip  of  grass  dividing  two 
ploughed  or  arable  lands  in  open  or  common  fields  ;  "  and  "  meer, — a  strip 
or  slipof  grass  land,  which  served  as  a  boundary  to  different  properties."  § 
Aa  late  as  1806,  aorae  tracts  continued  in  this  state  of  imperfect  cultivation. 
In  a  Beport  of  that  year  on  the  farming  of  tbe  county,  a  celebrated  locality  is 
thus  described :  "  From  Welford,  through  Naseby,  the  open  field  extensive, 
and  in  as  backward  a  state  as  it  could  be  in  Charles  the  First's  time,  when 
the  fatal  battle  was  fought."  Naseby  field,  according  to  Young,  contained 
six  thousand  acres.  The  miserable  farm -buildings  of  the  days  when  "  the 
master"  always  sat  in  his  "long  settle"  in  the  kitchen  (which  was  called 
"  the  house  "),  hare  survived  in  many  places  to  our  days ;  small  barns  and 
stabling,  ill-contrived  yards,  no  capacity  for  stall-feeding,  with  the  horse-pond 
ready  to  receive  all  tbe  soluble  parts  of  the  manure.||  In  some  groKlng  dis- 
tricts there  has  been  retrogression  instead  of  improvement,    Ihe  land  has 

•  "  Jonmal  of  Roj»l  Agricultural  Sodetj,"  vol.  it, 

+  •'  EMtern  Tour,"  toI,  i.  p.  5*.  J  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

5  Baker,  "  NortliMiiptonBhire  Qltaaary."  ) 

II  "  Jaunul  of  Agricultural  Society,"  ToL  ziii.  p.  8fl. 
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been  let  in  large  quantities  to  non-reaident  occupiers,  who  have  pulled  down 
tlie  cottages  and  farm  premises,  and  ont^  set  up  a  few  cow-houses  or  shelter 
hovels.  The  ^heep-sheariog  fefttirities,  with  the  beechen  bowl  filled  with 
furmety,  are  at  an  end ;  the  ^vorsted-spinners  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
the  Tillages,  drinking  tea  twice  a  day,  which  custom  Young  much  deplores. 
The  farmer  still  hires  hia  serTants  at  the  "  stattie  "  (statute  fair),  and  some 
of  the  ancient  holidays  are  kept  up.  But  the  old  geni&l  intercourse  between 
the  famaer  and  his  labourers  has  been  too  much  destroyed  by  a  system  which 
fears  to  provide  sufficient  cottage  aocommodatioD,  through  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  the  Law  of  Settlement.  The  repeal,  in  1775,  of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
against  building  cottages,  which  Act  the  legislators  of  Q^orge  III.  truly  sud 
"  laid  the  industriouB  poor  under  great  difficulties  to  procure  habitations," 
was  insufficient  to  remore  the  rate-payers'  jealousy  of  parochial  burthens  ; 
and  that  jealousy  has  produced  an  amount  of  niisery  and  demoralisation 
which  cannot  be  too  quickly  remedied. 

The  improvements  of  Bedfordshire  are  intimately  associated  with  the  exer- 
tions of  Francis,  duke  of  Bedford.  He  laboured  at  Wobuni  to  accomplish 
results  similar  to  those  which  Mr.  Coke  produced  at  Holkham.  Burke,  in 
his  famous  "  Letter  to  a  Nohle  Lord,"  tells  the  duke  that  his  lauded  pos- 
sessions "are  more  ezteuHive  than  the  territory  of  many  of  the  Grecian 
republics ;  and  they  are  without  comparison  more  fertile  than  most  of  them." 
These  possesBiona,  says  the  rhetorician,  are  irresistibly  inviting  to  on  agruian 
experiment.  "Hitherto  they  have  been  wholly  unproductive  to -speculation; 
fitted  for  nothing  but  to  fatten  bullocks,  and  to  produce  graiu  for  beer." 
The  sans-culotte  earcaae-hutehers  and  the  philosophers  of  the  shambles  are 
regarding  his  Grace  as  they  would  a  prise-ox  ;  "  their  only  question  will  be 
that  of  their  Legendre,  or  some  other  of  their  legislative  butchers,  how  he 
cuts  up  ?  how  he  fattens  in  the  caul  or  on  the  kidneys  P  "  These  bitter  sar- 
casms upon  the  duke  of  Bedford's  political  opinions  cannot  be  adequately 
understood  escept  as  haviog  reference  to  his  enthusiastic  labours  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  of  the  stock  that  fed  upon  it.  Burke  did  not 
despise  such  pursuits.  He  was  himself  an  agricultural  improver.  Young 
saw  him  experimenting  on  carrots  at  his  farm  at  Beaconsfield,  and  says, 
"  Buckinghamshire  will  be  much  indebted  to  the  attention  this  manly  genius 
gives  to  husbandry."  "What  the  great  commoner  was  doing  upon  a  small 
scale,  the  no  less  patriotic  nobleman  was  accomplishing  on  a  large  scale.  In 
his  early  time  two-tbirds  of  Bedfordshire  were  in  common  field  ;  a  third  of  the 
arable  land  was  under  a  dead  fallow  every  year ;  the  part  under  crop  was 
wofnlly  damaged  by  water ;  the  meagre-looking  sheep  were  often  swept  off 
in  entire  fiocks  by  the  rot  ;  the  neat  cattle  were  of  no  distinct  breed;  the 
farm-implements  were  of  the  rudest  kind.  "  No  one  that  lived  in  or  near 
the  times  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  efforts  which  that 
nobleman  put  forth  to  arouse  the  torpor-stricken  agriculturists  of  his  day." 
The  duke  did  not,  like  his  friend  and  fellow- labourer,  Mr.  Coke,  live  to  see 
the  triumphs  of  improved  farming ;  by  which,  according  to  the  Beport  from 
which  we  quote,*  "  there  are  scores  of  farms  now  producing  50  per  cent. 
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more  com  than  in  1794,  and  supplying  tlie  metropolitui  mftrkets  with  k  itone 
of  meat  for  evtrj  pound  supplied  at  the  former  period." 

The  great  agnculturul  reformers  who  succeeded  lord  Townshend,  the 
introducer  of  the  tumip-huabandry,  came  at  a  period  whea  Sobert  Bakewell, 
a  yeoman  of  Leicestershire,  held  levees  in  his  kitchen  at  Disbley,  c^  the 
greatest  in  rank,  and  the  most  eminent  in  science,  who  came  to  leam  his  new 
art  of  producing  breeds  of  sheep  and  oxen  that  would  fatten  the  most  readily, 
and  be  the  most  valuable  when  fat.  With  regard  to  oxen,  "  the  old  notion," 
says  Young,  "  was,  that  where  you  had  much  and  large  bones,  there  was 
plenty  of  room  to  lay  flesh  on  ;  and  accordingly  the  grazien  were  eager  to 
buy  the  largest  homed  cattle."  Bakewell  maintained  that  the  smaller  the 
hones  the  truer  vill  be  the  make  of  the  beast,  the  fattening  quicker,  and  the 
weight  would  give  a  larger  proportion  of  valuable  meat.  The  proportion  of 
value  to  the  cost  of  production  waa  the  real  question.  He  applied  the  same 
principle  to  sheep, — that  of  fattening  on  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  body.* 
When  Paley  was  told  that  Bakewell  could  lay  on  the  flesh  of  his  sheep 
wherever  he  chose,  the  blunt  divine  said  it  was  "  a  lie."  His  art  really  waa 
to  deduce,  from  a  series  of  observations  on  raany  beasts,  a  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  make  in  which  they  all  agreed  in  fattening  readily,  or  the  contrary.f 
Bakewell's  mode  of  management  was  aa  peculiar  as  his  wonderful  inductive 
skill  in  accomplishing  the  improvement  of  breeds,  fie  made  all  his  cattle 
docile.  He  trained  bulls  to  be  as  gentle  as  horses  under  Sarey.  They  stood 
still  in  the  fields  to  be  examined.  "  A  lad,  with  a  stick  three  feet  long,  and 
as  big  as  his  finger,  will  conduct  a  bull  away  from  other  bulls,  and  his  cows 
from  one  end  of  the  farm  to  the  other.  All  this  gentleness  is  merely  the 
effect  of  management ;  and  the  mischief  often  done  by  bulls  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  practices  very  contrary,  or  else  to  a  total  neglect."  J  To  Sobert 
Bakewell,  independently  of  his  merit  aa  the  founder  of  the  famous  breed  of 
Leicester  sbeep,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  great  impulse  which  raised  the  occu- 
pation of  the  grazier  into  an  art.  This  progress,  concurrent  with  the  turnip 
husbandry,  the  general  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  arable  land,  and  the 
conversion  of  barren  sands  and  drowned  feus  iato  rich  cam-bearing  districts, 
has  enabled  the  supply  of  an  improved  quality  of  meat  constantly  to  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  The  population  has  trebled  since  the 
days  when  the  Dishley  yeoman  gave  lectures  upon  stock,  to  peers  who 
desired  to  leam,  and  to  farmers  who  came  to  sneer,  as  he  smoked  his  pipe  in 
his  great  chimney  corner,  or  walked  over  his  fields  in  his  brown  coat,  red 
waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  top-boots.  The  average  weight  of  the  ox 
and  the  sheep  has  'been  doubled  since  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  number  produced  has  increased  in  a  greater  xatio.  In  1732 
there  were  seventy-six  thousand  cattle,  and  five  hundred  thousand  sheep  sold 
at  Smithfield;  in  1770,  eighty-six  thousand  cattle,  and  six  hundred  and 
fiftj  thousand  sheep ;  in  1859^  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  cattle,  and  a 
million  and  &  half  of  sheep. 

The  consumption  of  animal  food  in  England  has  always  been  a  matter  of 

•  Tonng,  "  Ettrtern  Tour,"  toI.  L  pp.  110  to  131. 

+  WbateIey~See  "Qu&rUtlr  Heriew,"  voL  ciii.  p.  SBB. 

t  "Eaitem  Tour,"  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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BurpriK  to  foreigners.    An  intelligent  Frencbmao,  M.  Groaley,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  1765,  speaks  of  the  large  export  of  grain,  under  the  bounty- 


system,  as  exciting  his  astouisliinent,  being  compared  with  the  extent  of  culti. 
ration.  "luthe  counties  of  England  through  which  I  travelled,  upnn  roy 
way  either  to  London,  Oxford,  or  Portsmouth,  I  saw  scarce  anything  but 
commons,  meadows,  laige  parks,  wilds,  heaths,  and  Tery  little  arable  land." 
He  considers  the  land  leased  by  rich  farmers  to  be  well  cultivated.  "  Never- 
thelesB,"  he  coutinues,  "  it  is  not  so  much  the  plentifulness  of  the  harvests, 
as  the  small  consumption  of  com  by  the  English,  which  enables  them  to 
export  a  great  quantity  of  com.  In  &ct,  six  or  seven  ounces  of  bread  are 
sufficient  for  the  daily  siibeistence  of  an  Englishman ;  and  that  even  among 
the  lower  sort.  They,  properly  speaking,  live  chiefly  upon  animal  food."  * 
M.  (>ros1ey  saw  the  Londoners  eating  two  or  three  thin  elices  of  bread  and 
butter  with  their  tea  at  breakfast ;  and  he  ssys  of  their  bread-eating  capacity, 
"  what  would  be  scarce  enough  for  a  Frenchman  of  an  ordinary  appetite 
would  suffice  three  hungry  Eoglishmen."  t  He  had  not  seen  the  labourers 
of  the  South  eating  their  rye-bread  with  their  hard  cheest,  and  rarely  tasting 
animal  food ;  nor  those  of  the  North,  satisfied  with  tl^eir  oat-meal  feast  of 
crowdie  or  parritch.  It  was  estimated,  npon  the  moat  careful  inquiry,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  IlL,  that  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  people  were  fed  on  wheaten  bread;  J  and  therefore  the  ordinary  con- 
sumption of  the  fine  bread  of  London  would  supply  no  criterion  of  the 
general  uae  of  coarser  bread  in  the  country  diatricte.  Bye  bread,  barley 
bread,  and  oat-cake,  supplied  the  usual  food  of  the  rural  population. 
Notwithstanding  this  limitation  of  the  consumption  of  wheat,  the  increasing 

t  Ibid.,  p.  et. 
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nnmbera  of  the  people  could  not  bave  been  adequately  fed  withont  ui 
extenaion  of  the  area  of  cultivation.  Even  after  the  Americtn  war,  the 
quantitj'  of  uncultivated  land,  and  the  indifferent  husbandry,  vere  manifeet 
to  the  foreigner  who  could  aee  and  compare.  Jefferson  came  here  in  1786, 
and  he  thus  writes  from  France  to  a  friend  in  America :  "  I  returned  here 
but  three  or  four  daya  ago,  after  a  two  months'  trip  to  England.  I  traversed 
that  country  much ;  and  own,  both  town  and  country  fell  short  of  my 
expectations.  Comparing  it  with  this,  I  found  a  much  greater  proportion  of 
barrens ;  a  soil  in  other  parta  not  naturally  lo  good  as  this ;  not  better 
cultivated,  but  better  manured,  and  therefore  more  productive."  • 

There  can  be  no  more  interesting  feature  in  the  progreaa  of  our  country 
than  that  of  the  conTorsion  of  its  "  barrens  "  into  fertile  fields.  The  ateady 
as  well  as  rapid  course  of  this  great  change  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
agricultural  county  of  Cambridge.  It  contains  about  536,000  acres  of  land. 
In  1794,  112,500  acres  were  fena,  commons,  and  sheep-walka.  In  1S06, 68,000 
of  these  wastes  had  been  inclosed  and  cultivated.  In  1846  only  10,000  of  these 
"  barrens  "  remained  uninclosed,  and  of  these,  5000  were  mown  and  fed  in 
the  summer .t  The  lele  of  Ely,  the  fen  district,  is  that  which  offers  the  most 
remarkable  example  of  improvement.  The  subject  of  the  fen  cultivation  of 
Cambridgeshire  may  be  treated  in  common  with  that  of  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Lincoln. 

Since  Btcfaard  de  Bulos,  eight  hundred  years  ago, — being  "  a  person  much 
devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  who  took  great  delight  in  the  multitude 
of  his  cattle  and  sheep  " — embanked  the  river  Welland,  and  "  out  of  sloughs 
and  bogs  accursed  formed  quite  a  pleasure  garden,"!  there  have  been  many 
generations  of  improvers,  labouring  in  the  Great  Level  of  theFenB,with  the  same 
laudable  objects.  They  have  succeeded,  as  all  persevering  work  will  succeed, 
in  spite  of  opposing  obstacles,  whether  of  the  forces  of  nature  or  the  prejudices 
of  man.  This  great  morass  extended  from  Cambridge  to  Lincoln ;  and  waa 
inhabited  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  by  men  who  walked  upon  stilts,  fishing 
and  fowling,  and  keeping  a  little  stock  upon  the  hay  which  they  secured  out  of 
the  fat  grass  when  the  streams  had  retired  under  the  summer  drought.  I^ 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  that  of  James  I.,  several  attempts  were  made 
to  bring  a  part  of  this  district  under  cultivation.  In  1630  the  undertaking 
was  vigorously  set  about  by  Francis  earl  of  Bedford ;  and  a  company  of 
adventurers  was  formed  who  undertook  to  drain  the  land,  having  ninety-five 
thonsand  acres  for  their  recompense.  The  men  who  walked  upon  stilts  were 
indignant  at  these  inuovations,  which  threatened  to  exterminate  the  wild 
ducks  which  they  cherished  as  more  profitable  than  sheep  or  oxen ;  and  they 
destroyed  the  drainage  works,  in  a  true  conservative  spirit.  The  district 
upon  which  these  incorporated  adventurers  worked  was  called  the  Bedford 
Level,  in  honour  of  the  nobleman  who  was  the  great  encourager  of  the 
undertaking.  They  engaged  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a  Dutch  engineer,  as  the 
director  of  the  works.  They  embanked  the  Welland  river,  the  Nene  river, 
and  the  Ouse.  They  made  deep  cuts,  of  sufScient  length  to  obtain  the  name 
of  rivers.  The  Lincolnshire  fena  were  undertaken  to  be  drained  by  other 
companies,  about  the  same  period.     Various  local  Acts  were  passed,  and  the 

•  Tooktt,  "  Lib  o(  JeSenoa,"  tol.  i.  p,  ^25. 
t  ••jDiunalofBojalAgncnltaralSoeiet;,"  vol,  vii.  p.  35.  JJnM,  vol.  i.p,  197. 
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work  weot  on,  more  or  leaa  prosperously.  But  the  w&ters  sometimes  broke 
down  the  embankments,  and  scientific  engineering,  with  all  the  powers  of  tbtt 
giant  eteam,  was  not  applied  till  very  recent  times.  Mr,  Fueey  cousideis 
that  "  though  the  body  of  stagnant  water  was  greatly  reduced,  atilL  it  WU 
not  subdued,  so  that  the  fen  land  was  worth  little,  even  when  George  TTT. 
came  to  the  throne."  *  In  1800  it  was  stated  that  more  than  300,000  acres 
in  LincolDBbire  suffered,  on  an  averse,  a  loss  of  300,000?.  a  year  for  want 
of  an  efficient  drainage.  Mr.  Rennie  looked  upon  tbe  wide  waste  with  the 
COmpTehensive  glance  of  science,  and  saw  that  tbe  outfall  to  the  sea  was  not 
•ufficient  to  carry  off  both  the  waters  of  the  low  lands,  and  of  the  rising 
slope  which  surrouaded  the  whole  margin  of  the  Fen.  He  made  a  separate 
chaoiiel  to  carry  off  the  upland  waters.  The  great  invention  of  Watt  pumped 
out  tbe  water  into  the  artificial  rivers,  instead  of  tbe  feeble  vrind-mills  that 
did  the  work  imperfectly  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  plan  first  introduced 
in  tbe  reign  of  George  I.  The  whole  land  has  been  made  dry.  Districts  grow- 
ing nothing  but  osiers,  three  feet  deep  in  water,  and  reeds  filled  with  water- 
fowls ;  watery  deserts  of  sedge  and  niabee,  inhabited  by  &og8  end  bitterns — ■ 
these  now  bear  splendid  crops  of  com.  Sheep  are  no  longer  carried  to  islets 
of  rank  paature  in  fiat-bottoiued  boats ;  cows  are  no  longer  turned  out  of 
their  hovels,  to  forage  for  a  morsel  of  food,  swimming  rivers  and  wading  up 
to  their  middles.  Tbe  cattle  were  as  wretched  as  tbe  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
isolated  huts  to  whom  they  belonged.t  "  Since  tbe  drainage  of  the  Fens  ' 
numerous  villages  have  sprung  up  where  previously  was  nothing  but  a  watery 
waste,  without  house  or  inhabitant,  and  several  of  the  bordering  towns  have 
doubled  their  population."  X  The  effect  of  thepe  vast  changes  upon  the 
health  of  the  people  of  this  district,  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  from  twenty 
to  forty  miles  in  breadth,  is  no  less  important  than  the  additions  they  have 
made  to  the  productive  power  of  tbe  country. 

Tbe  fens  of  Lincolnshire  are  not  the  only  portions  of  that  great  county 
which  have  been  reclaimed  from  barrenness  to  fertility.  On  a  sunny 
November  morning  of  1842,  Mr,  Pusey,  having  journeyed  thiougb  a  high 
level  tract  from  Sleaford  towards  Lincoln,  stood  under  a  tall  column  by  the 
rofd  aide,  about  four  miles  from  Lincoln,  on  which  it  is  recorded  that  it  was 
erected  for  the  public  utility  in  tbe  year  1751.  That  column,  says  the  great 
agricultural  reformer,  "  was  a  land  lighthouee,"  built  "  as  a  nightly  guide  for 
travellers  over  the  dreary  waste  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Lincoln 
Heath,  but  is  now  converted  into  a  pattern  of  farming."  The  district  over 
which  he  bad  passed  was  "  a  cultivated  exuberance  "  such  as  he  bad  never 
seen  before.  Thousands  after  thousands  of  long-woolled  sheep  were  feeding 
in  netted  folds  upon  tbe  most  luxuriant  turnips.  !Every  neatly  huilt  farm- 
bouse,  with  its  spacious  courts,  was  surrounded  with  abundant  ricks.  And 
yet  tbe  farms  were  not  large ;  tbe  land  showed  no  marks  of  natural  fertility. 
Most  justly  does  Mr.  Pusey  say,  "  This  Dunston  pillar,  lighted  no  longer 
time  back  for  so  singular  a  purpose,  did  appear  to  me  a  striking  witness  of  the 
spirit  and  industry  which  in  our  own  days  have  reared  the  thriving  home- 
steads around  it,  and  spread  a  mantle  of  teeming  vegc.tation  to  its  very  base." 
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Bejond  Duneton  pillar,  he  continued  to  see  the  Barae  "  beatktlful  famiB  "  till 
be  reached  Lincoln.  Passing  through  the  Boman  arch,  he  trwelled  hj  the 
old  Ermine  etreet  for  twenty  miles,  along  North  Lincoln  Heath,  where  similar 
neat  indosures,  heavy  turnip  crops,  numerous  flocks,  spacious  form-buildings, 
and  crowded  com-ricks,  met  his  gaze.  Through,  the  whole  day  he  saw  to  the 
right  a  long  range  of  hilla  running  parallel  to  the  Heath,  from  south  to  north. 
These  were  the  Wolds  of  liincolnshire,  where  the  same  high  farming  pre- 
Tailed.  "  This  rast  tract  of  hill  land  bad  been  redeemed,  like  the  Heath, 
from  nearly  equal  desolation  within  living  memory."  About  1760,  Arthur 
Young  saw  this  great  district  of  the  Wolds,  and  writes,  "  it  was  all  warren 
for  thirty  miles,  from  Spilsby  to  Caiator."  In  1799  he  beholds  great  improre- 
inent.  "  By  means  of  turnips  and  seeds  there  are  now  at  least  twenty  sheep 
kept  to  one  there  before."  But  there  were  then  still  many  miles  of  waste  on 
the  same  range  of  hills ;  and  the  farmers  said  the  land  was  "  good  for  nothing 
but  Tabbits."  This  district,  nearly  as  large  as  the  county  of  Bedford,  has 
now  been  added  to  the  corn-land  of  England.* 

Id  the  county  of  Nottingham,  Arthur  Young  saw  little  to  admire.  The 
quantity  of  good  land  which  was  in  an  improved  state  of  culture  was  smail, 
in  comparison  of  the  lands  which  were  almost  uncultivated.  These  light 
soils  were  called  "  forest  land,"  being  part  of  the  vast  tract  of  the  old  forest 
of  Sherwood-t  In  1794,  when  a  Beport  of  the  Agriculture  of  this  county 
was  published,  the  greater  portion  was  still  a  sandy  waste,  divested,  for  tbe 
most  part,  of  its  ancient  oaks,  and  no  longer  affording  covert  to  the  stag  and 
the  roe — no  longer  the  hunting  ground  which  would  suggest  memories  of 
Bobin  Hood  and  his  merry  men.  lu  the  time  of  Camden,  the  woods  were  much 
thinner  than  of  old.  Few  uncleared  spots  now  remain.  But  half  a  century 
Bgo  Sherwood  Forest  presented  nothing  but  desolation.  "  As  tbe  forest  was 
cleared  of  its  stately  trees  it  was  left  one  wide  waste,  so  naturally  sterile,  as 
scarcely  to  have  the  power  of  clothing  itself  with  the  scantiest  vegetation ; 
even  in  the  present  day  aome  districts  remain  which  bear  testimony  to  its 
former  sterility."  But  art  has  triumphed  over  nature.  Where  only  rabbits 
once  browsed,  large  flocks  of  sheep  are  now  fed.  The  gorae  and  the  fern 
have  been  driven  out  by  the  turnip  and  the  alternate  wheat  crops.  The 
introduction  of  the  Swede  turnip  has  mainly  produced  the  improved  farming 
of  Nottinghamshire.  At  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  county,  sis 
thousand  acres  of  bog-land,  called  "  The  Cars,"  were  attempted  to  be 
reclaimed  about  the  b^nuing  of  the  century.  The  success  of  the  effort  was 
very  imperfect.  The  difficulty  of  drainage  threatened  again  to  throw  the 
morass  out  of  cultivation.  The  steam-engine  at  last  effected  what  drains 
without  its  aid  could  not  accomplish.]: 

The  agriculture  of  Derbyshire  has  derived  its  great  impulse  from  the 
progress  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  first  cotton-mill  was  established 
upon  the  Derwent,  at  Cromford,  near  Matlock,  by  Arkwright.  The  streams 
of  this  beautiful  county  were  soon  employed  in  driving  the  spindles  of  the 

*  See  Kt.  Vaaej't  mort  ioteresUng  pap.i'  in  "Joonuil  of  B«nl  Asriciiltarat  Eocietr," 
vol  tv.  p.  287. 

+  "  Butern  Tonr,"  vol.  i.  p.  42T. 

i  "  Journal  of  Roj&l  .^ricultaral Sodtij"  toL  ti. 
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spinning  frame.  Large  fBctoriee  were  established  ii)  rural  dislricts.  The 
new  population  gave  a  stimulus  to  tbe  industry  of  the  cultivator.  "  Agricul- 
ture  and  manufiictures  joined  bands."  * 

Our  glance  at  tbe  rural  economy  of  tbe  South-Eastem  Countjes  must  be 
very  rapid.  Surrey  bas  made  no  remarkable  strides  in  improvement.  Its 
"  ))arrenB "  are  probably  now  more  extensive  than  in  any  other  county  of 
southern  England.  The  mutton  of  Banstead  Downs  used  to  be  famous;  but 
a  great  landowner  of  that  district  says  that  this  Common,  as  well  as  Walton 
Beatb,  not  now  worth  3d.  or  id.  an  acre,  would  be  worth  14«.  an  acre  if 
inclosed.t  We  should,  perhaps  somewhat  selfishly,  grudge  this  gain ;  for 
round  a  metropolis  of  three  millions  of  people  we  want  the  old  wide  breatbion;- 
apsoes.  Middlesei  is  described  in  the  Agricultural  Surrey  of  1798,  na 
abounding  in  Commons,  the  constant  rendezvous  of  gipsies  and  strollers,  and 
tbe  resort  of  footpads  and  highwaymen.  Finchley  Common  and  Hottnalow 
Heath  were,  at  the  end  of  the  lost  century,  the  terror  of  all  travellers. 
O-ibbets,  by  the  way-side,  told  their  horrible  tale  of  the  absence  of  prevention 
and  the  inefiectiveness  of  punishment.  The  grass  farms  to  the  north  of 
London  were  the  admiration  of  Arthur  Young  in  1770.  Enfield  Chase,  u 
vast  useless  tract  of  fine  land,  he  regarded  as  a  nuisance.  East  Kent,  and  the 
Isle  of  Thanet,  have  the  admiration  of  this  excellent  judge :  "  This  tract  of 
country  has  long  been  reckoned  the  best  cultivated  in  England,  and  it  has  no 


South  Down  Rim. 


slight  pretensions  to  that  character.  Their  drill-husbandry  is  most  peculiar ; 
it  must  astonish  strangers  to  &nd  such  numbers  of  common  farmers,  that 
have  more  drilled  crops  than  broad-cast  ones,  and  to  see  them  so  familiar 

•  "  Joutul  of  tlie  Bojal  AgriooltnnJ  Bgcietj,"  voL  liv.  f  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  SOJ 
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with  drill-ploogbs  and  horae-hoes.*"  Gray,  in  1766,  was  surprised  at  the 
beauty  of  the  road  to  Canterbury.  "  The  whole  country  is  a  rich  and  well 
cultivated  garden ;  orchards,  cherry  grounds,  hop  grouuds,  iutermiied 
with  com  and  frequent  Tillages."  t  Arthur  Young  enters  Sussex  in  a 
pleasant  mood.  The  roads  from  Bye  to  Hawkhurat  were  good ;  the  viHages 
numerous,  with  neat  cottages  and  well-kept  gardens.  He  speaks  as  if  such 
a  sight  were  rare :  "  One's  humanity  is  touched  with  pleasure  to  see  cottages 
the  residence  of  eheerfulnesB  and  content."  J.  The  iron  furnaces  of  wooded 
Sussex  were  not  then  superseded  by  the  coal  of  the  midland  districts.  The 
Downs  then  carried  that  breed  of  sheep  whoso  value  has  never  been  impaired. 
The  Isle  of  Wight  did  not  disappoint  his  expectation  of  finding  "much 
entertainment  in  excellent  husbandry,"  Of  the  New  Forest,  that  vast  tract 
which  has  so  long  been  sufiered  to  run  to  waste,  under  the  pretence  of  fur- 
nishing a  supply  of  oak  for  the  navy,  Arthur  Young  said,  what  many  bare 
since  repeated,  "  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for  leaving  it  in  its  present 
melancholy  state."  Much  of  the  picturesqucness  which  Gilpin  described  ia 
gone.  The  hundreds  of  bogs,  under  the  core  of  one 'swineherd,  led  out  to 
feed  on  the  beech-mast  during  the  "  pawnage  month  "  of  October,  no  longer 
excite  the  wonder  of  the  pedestrian.  Some  of  the  old  romance  of  Hamp- 
shire has  also  vanished.  The  deer-stealers  of  the  time  of  Qeorge  I.,  known 
as  the  Waltbam  Blacks, — for  whose  prevention  a  special  statute  was  made,§ 
— were  not  quite  extinct  in  the  days  of  Gilbert  White,  They  are  gone,  with 
the  Wolmer  Forest  and  Wultham  Chase  that  tempted  their  depredations. 

In  Berkshire,  the  king  was  setting  a  good  example  to  the  agricultural 
portion  of  his  subjects,  and  earning  the  honourable  name  of  "  Farmer 
Geoige."  In  the  Great  Park  of  "Windsor  he  had  his  "  Flemish  Farjn,"  and 
his  "  Norfolk  Farm."  He  was  a  contributor  to  Young's  "  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture," under  the  signature  of  "  Ralph  Robinson."  Meanwhile  the  Forest 
of  Windsor  exhibited  one  of  the  many  examples  of  a  vast  tract  wholly 
neglected  or  imperfectly  cultivated.  It  comprised  a  circuit  of  fifty-six  miles, 
contuning  twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  unincloaed  land.  It  was  not  till 
1813  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  its  inclosure.  3Iucli  of  this 
district  was  that  desolate  tract  of  sand,  known  as  Bagsbot  Heath  and  £ast- 
hampstead  Plain  ;  but  very  large  portions,  where  only  fem  and  thistles  grew, 
were  capable  of  cultivation.  Much  baa  been  turned  into  arable;  more  has 
been  devoted  to  the  growth  of  timber,  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of 
Woods  and  Forests.  Vast  plantations  have  been  formed  of  oak  and  fir ; 
plains,  where  a  large  army  might  have  manceuvred  fifty  years  ago,  aretovered 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vigorous  saplings ;  heaths,  where  a  few 
straggling  hawthorns  used  to  be  the  landmarks  of  the  traveller,  are  now  one 
sea  of  pine.  The  farms,  scattered  about  the  seventeen  parishes  of  the  Forest, 
were  small.  The  cultivation  was  of  a  very  unscientific  character.  The 
manners  of  the  farmers  and  their  in-door  labourers  were  as  primitive  as  their 
turf  fires.  This  obsolete  homeliness  is  as  rare  now  as  the  thymy  fragrance  of 
the  thin  smoke  that  curled  out  of  the  forest  chimneys.  The  large  kitchen,  where 
the  master  and  mistress  dwelt  in  simple  companionship  with  their  men  and 


"  Eastera  Tour,"  vol.  ii[,  p.  103. 
"Eaiten  Tan^"  vaL  iii.  p.  12E. 
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their  nuudeng ;  the  grest  oaken-table  which  groaned  with  the  plentiful  Sonda^ 
dinner — the  one  dinner  of  fresh  meat  during  the  week ;  the  huge  basins  of 
milk  and  brown  bread  for  the  ploughman  and  the  carter  and  the  plough-boy 
before  thej  went  a-field ;  the  cricket  after  work  in  summer,  and  the  Bong  and 
chorus  in  the  common  room  bb  the  days  grow  short — these  are  pleasant  to 
remember  amidst  the  other  changed  things  of  a  past  generation.  "  The  scenes 
which  live  in  my  recollection  can  never  come  back ;  nor  is  it  fitting  that  they 
should.  With  the  primitive  simplicity  there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  primitive 
waste  and  carelessness.  Except  in  the  dairy,  dirt  and  litter  were  the  accom- 
paniments of  the  mde  housekeeping.  The  fields  were  imperfectly  cultivated ; 
the  headlands  were  full  of  weeds.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  is  changed,  or 
the  farm  would  be  no  longer  a  iarm."  * 

*  "Odds  upon  a  Time,"  b;  Chules  Enight. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

AgiicnltDral  conditJon  of  the  Sooth', Wertem  Conntics— WiLUliire— Donetahire — Deroiulura — 
SoBiemtahlte— (Mrnwall— WalcB— The  Weet  Midland  Cuonties— The  North  HidUnd— 
Torkshire—  ImproTera  of  the  Uoon — Jmnrn  Croft,  ui  igricoltnral  collier — Northern 
CounUes — Dnrhem — NorthninberlsDd— Wertmorlanii— Tho  Lake  District— A grionltni»l 
condition  of  Scotluid — Ths  Lotluuu — Sheep  flocki — Aynhire — finms — Luiarkihire  and 
Benfrea^n — North-ireBtem  pnrta — Agrienltnial  condition  of  Irelud— The  potaloe 
cnltintioo. 

ConFiinKO,  for  the  present,  our  general  viev  of  tbe  remaining  moiety  of 
England  to  its  pastoral  and  agricultural  condition  before  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  veproceed  to  the  South  Western,  the  West  Midland, the 
Korth  Western,  and  the  Northern  counties ;  also  including  Wales.  Those 
diTisions  of  the  country  co&tained  a  population  of  about  two  inillioiu  and  s 
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half  at  tlie  end  of  the  seTenteenth  century ;  of  four  milliona  and  a  half  at 
the  end  of  tlie  eighteentli  centuiy  ;  and  of  ten  miUions  and  a  half  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy.  Such  quadrupling  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is  an  eridence  of  the  direction 
of  productive  labour  to  loanufacturing  and  commercial  industry,  in  particular 
districts  having  an  extraordinary  command  of  raw  material.  We  have  indi- 
cated the  partial  growth  of  such  employments  in  the  reiga  of  Anne  and  of 
George  I.*  We  shsll  have  to  show  their  greater  expansion  in  the  first  half 
of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  III.  But  we  desire  first  to  exhibit,  during  the  latter 
period,  how  the  rapid  growth  of  a  trading  population  was  stimulating  the 
employment  of  capitd!  in  the  rural  districts ;  and,  above  all,  what  a  vast  field 
exieted  for  its  employment  in  the  direction  of  science  and  labour  to  the 
n^lected  tracts  and  imperfect  cultivation  of  a  country  capable  of  a  wonderful 
enlargement  of  its  fertility.  In  this  rapid  sketch  we  shall  add  an  equally 
trief  glance  at  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

William  Cobbett,  who  had  an  intense  enjoyment  of  rural  life,  and  a 
power  of  expressing  hia  pleasure  which  almost  rises  into  poetry,  says  be  would 
rather  live  and  farm  amongst  the  Wiltshire.  Downs,  "thui  on  the  banksofthe 
Wye  in  Herefordshire,  in  the  vale  of  Glloucester,  of  Worcester,  or  of  Evesham, 
or  even  in  what  the  Kentish  men  call  their  garden  of  Eden."  He  looks  vrith 
rapture  upon  the  "  smooth  and  verdant  downs  in  hills  and  ralloys  of  endless 
variety  as  to  height  and  depth  and  shape ;"  he  rejoices  in  beholding,  aa  he 
ridea  along  on  a  bright  October  morning,  the  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  going 
out  from  their  several  folds  to  the  downs  for  the  day,  each  having  its  shepherd 
and  each  shepherd  his  dog.  He  saw  two  hundred  thousand  South-down  sheep 
at  Weyhill-faJr,  brought  from  the  down-farms  of  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire.t 
But  upon  these  down-farms  he  was  surprised  to  see  very  large  pieces  of 
Swedish  and  white  turnips.  The  pastoral  district  was  then,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  becoming  agricultural.  At  the  present  time  "  the  rapid  extension 
of  tillage  over  these  high  plains  threatens  before  long  to  leave  but  little  of 
their  original  sheep-walks."  {  When  the  mallard  was  the  chief  tenaut  of  the 
fens,  and  the  bittern  of  the  marshes,  large  flocks  of  great  bustards  ranged 
over  the  Wiltshire  'downs,  running  with  exceeding  swiftness,  and  using 
theb  ostrich-like  wings  to  accelerate  their  speed.  They  usually  fled  before 
the  sportsman  and  the  traveller;  but  they  have  been  known  to  resent  intrusion  - 
upon  their  coverts  of  charlock  or  thistles,  attacking  even  a  horseman, 
Wesley,  in  his  "  Account  of  John  Haiue,"  one  of  his  enthusiastic  followers, 
relates  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural  appearance  to  reprove  the 
poor  man  for  a  paroxysm  of  rehgious  frenzy.  "  He  saw,  in  the  clear  sky,  a 
creature  like  a  swan,  but  much  larger,  part  black,  part  brown,  which  flew  at 
him,  went  just  over  hia  head,  and  lighting  on  the  ground,  at  about  forty  yards' 
distance,  stood  staring  upon  him."  The  apparition  is  explained  by  the  author 
of  the  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  to  have  been  a  bustard ;  and  he  quotes  a  relation  by 
air  Bichard  Hoare,  of  two  instances,  in  1805,  of  the  bustard  attacking  a  man 
and  a  horse.  The  author  of  "  Ancient  Wiltshire"  says,  that  a  report  of  these 
incidents  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1805, "  is  probably  the  last  record  we 
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BhoU  find  of  the  existence  of  this  bird  upon  our  dowtiB."*  The  bustaj^hsa  now 
utterly  disftppeared.    He  stalks  no  longer  whei«  the  furrow  hu  been  drawn. 

Wiltsliire  is  said  not  to  be  remarkable  in  our  time  for  &  very  high  standard 
of  farming.  Aubrey  says,  of  EogUnd  generally,  before  the  year  1619,  wbea 
experimental  philosophy  was  first  cultivated  by  a  club  at  Oxford,  that  it  was 
thought  not  to  be  good  manners  for  a  man  to  be  more  knowing  than  ha 
neighbours  and  forefathers.  "  Eren  to  attempt  an  improvement  in  husbandry, 
though  it  succeeded  with  profit,  was  looked  upon  with  an  ill  eye."t  Ha 
applies  this  character  more  particularly  to  Wiltshire.  "  I  will  only  say  of 
our  husbandmen,  as  sir  Thomas  Overbury  does  of  the  Oxford  Khcdan, 
that  they  go  afler  the  fashion ;  that  is,  when  the  faahiou  is  almost  out 
they  take  it  up :  so  our  countrymen  are  very  late  and  very  unwilling  to 
learn  or  to  be  brought  to  new  improvements."  The  late  Mr.  Britton,  a 
Wiltshire  man,  who  edited  Aubrey's  "Natural  History,"  and  wrote  a  memoir 
of  bim,  says,  "  In  the  days  of  my  own  boyhood,  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  I 
spent  some  time  at  a  solitary  farmhouse  in  North  Wiltshire,  with  a  grand- 
&tbet  and  his  family,  and  can  remember  the  various  occupations  and  practices 
of  the  persons  employed  in  the  dairy,  and  on  the  grazing  and  com  lands.  I 
never  saw  either  a  book  or  newspaper  iu  the  house ;  nor  were  any  accounts  of 
tiie  farming  kept.  J 

Dorsetshire,  the  great  county  of  quarries  and  of  fossil  remains — of  the 
Portland  stone  of  which  St.  Paul's  was  built,  and  of  the  Purbeci  marble 
whose  sculptured  columns  adorn  the  Temple  Church  and  Salisbury  Cathedral — 
Dorsetshire  was  eighty  years  ago  a  district  where  agricultural  improvements 
had  made  little  progress.  Arthur  Young  describes  its  bleak  commons,  quite 
waste,  but  consisting  of  eiceUent  land  ;  its  downs,  where  sheep  were  fed 
without  turmp  culture ;  its  three  courses  of  corn-crops,  and  then  long  seasons 
of  weeds.  The  Doraetshire  farmers,  he  implies,  held  his  lessons  in  contempt, 
OS  the  warrenera  and  shepherds  of  Norfolk  would  have  held  them  half  a 
century  before  ;  and  would  have  "  smiled  at  being  told  of  another  race  arising 
who  should  pay  ten  times  their  rent,  and  at  the  same  time  make  fortunes  by 
BO  doing."  §  The  downs  were  not  broken  up,  to  any  extent,  until  our  own 
days.  The  foxes  and  rabbits  have  at  last  been  banished  from  the  wastes 
where  a  few  sheep  used  to  feed  amidst  the  fune  and  fern.  Where  one 
shepherd's  boy  was  kept,  five  men  are  now  employed.  From  1731  to  1769, 
there  had  been  about  five  thousand  acres  inclosed ;  from  1772  to  1800,  about 
seven  thousand  acres.  During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more 
than  fifty  thousand  acres  had  been  inclosed.  [|  Cranborne  Chasc^  where 
twelve  thousand  deer  ranged  over  the  lands,  and  the  labourers  were  syste- 
matically poachers,  was  not  inclosed  till  1S28.  The  condition  of  the  Dorset- 
shire peasantry,  which  was  a  public  reproach,  appears  to  have  been  essen- 
tially connected  with  "  very  large  tracts  of  foul  land,"  and  with  "  downs  that 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  county."  The  "  mud>walled  cottages,  com- 
posed of  road- scrapings  and  chalk  and  straw,"  made  the  Dorsetshire  gen- 
tlemen take  shame  to  themselves  in  1813;  and  many  set  about  remedying  the 

•  Son Aej— "life  of  Wesloy,"  vol  iL  p.  12*  utd  p.  162. 

+  •'  S»,tanl  QiBtoc?  of  WiltBhira,"  Pi^ue,  edit.  18i7.  t  IM.,  p.  103. 

i  "Butem  Tour,"  toI.  iii.  p.  409. 

i  "Jonnulof  Ba;mlAgrieultanilSocd«lT,"TD].  iiip.  140. 
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eri},  ia  the  coaviction  that  agricoltund  proaperitj  and  a  wretched  and  demo- 
ralized population  could  not  exist  together. 

Aubrey  has  an  interesting  story  of  the  agriculture  of  the  middle  of  the 
BeveDteenth  century.  "  The  Devonshire  men  were  the  earliest  improvera. 
I  heard  Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector,  at  dinner  at  Hampton  Court,  1657  or  8, 
tell  the  lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  and  the  lord  i'itzwilliam,  that  he  had  heen 
in  all  the  counties  of  England,  and  that  the  Devonshire  husbandry  was  the 
test."*  In  1848,  it  is  written,  "It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  farming  of 
Devon  ia  at  the  present  time  inferior  to  that  of  most  of  the  counties  of 
Sngland."  t  And  yet  a  large  proportion  of  the  Devonshire  population  are, 
as  they  always  hare  been,  agricultural.  The  quantity  of  waate  land  ia  very 
great.  Dartmoor  contains  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres,  about  one  half  of 
the  wastes  of  Devonshire.  The  severity  of  the  climate  of  Dartmoor  is  attri- 
buted as  mnch  to  the  want  of  drain^e  as  to  its  great  elevation.  X  Any 
attempts  at  cultivating  these  sterile  regions  would  have  been  commercially 
useless  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  so  many  fertile  districts  remained 
uncultivated.  The  abaolute  necessity  of  supplying  the  great  mining  and 
metal-working  population  of  South  Wales  with  the  form  produce  that  cannot 
be  raised  ia  their  own  boundaries,  may  eventually  clothe  even  the  barrens  of 
Morth  Devon  with  fertility.  § 

Somersetshire  presented  to  Arthur  Young  a  signal  instance  of  neglect  in 
its  vast  ranges  of  waste.  High  land  and  low  land  were  equally  unimproved. 
Leaving  Bridgewater  on  his  road  to  Bath,  he  passed  "  within  sight  of  a  very 
remarkable  tract  of  country  called  King's  Sedgmoor,"  He  described  this  aa 
a  flat  black  peat  bog,  so  rich  that  its  eleven  thousand  acres  wanted  nothing 
but  draining  to  be  capable  of  the  highest  cultivation.  "  At  present,"  he 
says,  "  it  ia  so  encompassed  by  higher  lands  that  the  water  has  no  way  to  get 
off  but  by  evaporation.  In  winter  it  is  a  sea,  and  yields  scarce  any  food, 
except  in  very  dry  summers."  ||  King's  Sedgmoor  had  probably  been  little 
•changed  since  1685,  when  Monmouth  looked  from  the  top  of  Bridgewater 
Church  on  the  royal  army  encamped  ia  the  morass,  amidst  ditches  and  cause- 
ways, and  speculated  upon  a  night  march  by  which  he  should  surprise  his 
enemy.^  Much  of  this  moorland  is  now  under  arable  cultivation,  and 
■contains  some  of  the  richest  grazing-lond  of  the  country.**  The  Quantock 
Hills  are  described  by  Young  as  wholly  waste;  as  eighteen  thousand  acres 
yielding  nothing.  This  range  is  now  smiling  with  farms  and  gentlemen's 
residences,  with  woods  and  plantations.  Exmoor,  consisting  of  twenty 
thousand  acres,  was  crown  land,  yielding  a  scanty  picking  to  afew  hundred 
ponies,  and  enmmer  feed  to  sheep  from  neighbouring  farms.  Even  from  the 
time  of  its  inelosure,  improvements  have  been  very  slowly  curtailing  the 
range  of  the  black-cock.  The  wild  stag  has  not  disappeared.  A  dwindled 
breed  of  sheep,  kept  chiefly  for  their  wool,  still  occupy  the  sheep  walks. 
■*'  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Pusey,  "  you  find  a  large  piece  of  the  best  land 

*  "  natural  Kutoij  of  Wiltshire,"  p.  103,  Brittan'i  edit. 

+  "JoDinBlof  Ko^  Agiiimltar^  Sodetf,"  vol.  ix.  p.  i9S.  Z  Ibid.,  p,  iSB. 

i  Sn  an  interating  paper  in  "jDarnalafBathandWeitof  England  8«d«t7,"  nL  xIU.  1S60. 

,11  "'Eastern  Tour,"  voL  ir.  p.  13.  H  Ante,  vol.  iv.  p.  895, 

**  "Jouriud  ofRojal  Agricaltural  Society,"  vol.  iL  p.  698. 
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indoeed  with  a  bigh  fence,  and  you  hope  that  the  owner  is  about  to  begin 
tilling  hia  freehold.  On  the  contrary,  the  object  of  this  improvemeut  ii  to 
keep  out  the  only  aiga  of  farmiag,  the  sbeep,  and  to  preeerve  the  beat  of  the 


land  (because  where  the  land  ia  best  the  covert  is  highest)  an  andiatnrbed 
realm  for  the  black-cock."  And  yet  Mr.  Pusey  saw  that  Eimoor  consisted 
ill  great  part  of  sound  land ;  and  a  farmer  said  to  hiin,  "  here  is  land  enough 
idle  to  employ  the  surplus  population  of  England."  Every  bUck-Cock,  in 
Mr.  Pusey'a  opinion,  had  cost  more  than  a  full-fed  oi.*  In  Somersetshire 
the  disproportion  between  the  population  and  the  amount  of  agricultural 
employment  is  Fery  great.  For  every  100  acres  in  this  county  tbere  were 
41  persona  returned  in  the  census  of  1841 ;  in  Norfolk  there  were  32  persons, 
and  in  Lincoln  22,  taking  the  average  of  the  eevaral  counties.t 

Of  Cornwall,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  its  agriculture,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  was  a  very  secondary  object.  Fishers  and  miners  con- 
atituted  the  great  body  of  the  population.  At  the  present  time  not  more 
than  7  per  cent,  ore  agricultural.  The  farms  were  small,  as  they  still  are, 
chiefly  cultivated  hy  the  occupier  and  his  family.  Com  crop  formerly 
followed  com  crop  till  the  soil  would  yield  no  more.  The  turnip-culture  was 
unknown  till  1815.  But  improvement  is  making  its  way  against  old  pre- 
judices ;  and  the  Cornish  cultivator  may  in  time  be  as  remarkable  for  intelli- 
gence as  the  Cornish  miner. 

South  "Wales,  before  the  war  of  the  French  Eevolution,  grew  little  com, 
and  pasturage  was  the  main  occupation.  The  peasantry  lived  chiefly  upon 
oatmeal  and  barley-meal.     The  war  came,  and  com  was  grown  for  export  to 

•  "Jonnul  of  Eoyal  Agricnltaral  Society,"  vol,  iv.  p.  !09,        t  Jbid.,  vol.  li,  p,  751. 
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EDgland.  The  iron  works  and  copper  vorki  multiplied;  and  then  BoutU 
W&Iefl  in  time  became  on  importing  district.  North  Wales  was  almost 
exclusively  pastoral.    The  small  sheep  ran  upon  the  mountains  for  three  or 


four  jears  till  thoy  wore  sold  to  drovers.  The  lean  black  cattlo  could  not  be 
fattened  where  tbey  grew,  but  were  drafted  off  to  the  border  fairs.  A  litde 
tillage  gradually  mingled  with  the  pasturage;  but  all  the  modem  system  of 
economizing  manures  for  cereal  crops,  and  of  feeding  stock  with  green  crops, 
was  utterly  unknown.  Like  the  cultivators  of  most  mountainous  districts, 
remote  Irom  towns,  the  farmer?  and  the  labourers  were  equally  prejudiced  and 
obstinate  in  their  adherence  to  old  practices.  Much  of  this  conceit  still' 
abides,  with  the  hard  diet,  and  the  coarse  home-made  frieze,  of  former  daya^ 

The  West  Midland  counties  present  few,  if  any,  remarkable  agricultural 
features  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  with  the  view  to  mark  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  In  Q-loucestershire  the  sheep  farms  upon 
the  Cotewolds,  and  the  dairies  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn,  are  not  peculiar  to 
recent  times.  Cider  and  Perry  are  produced,  as  of  yore.  The  Gloucester- 
shire farmer  planted  his  beans,  and  sometimes  bis  wheat,  in  drills,  before 
drilling- machines  were  invented.  The  G-loucestersbire  labourer,  slowly  as  he 
moves,  has  kept  that  slow  movement  with  bis  team,  like  others  of  the  west, 
Irom  time  immemorial.  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  'Worcestershire,  have 
not  started  into  good  cultivation  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  but  have 
gone  on  steadily  improving. 

One  singular  example  of  the  slowness  with  which  novel  cultivation  was 
extended,  and  new  products  were  used,  has  been  recorded,  by  an  octogenarian, 
of  his  native  county  of  Worcester.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  Hill— a 
man  most  deservedly  venerated  in  bia  own  day,  and  whose  sons  have  done 
service  to  their  country  which  will  not  speedily  be  forgotten — says  in  an 
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autobiographical  fragment,  "My  uncle  had  heard  of  potatoea" — thii  wai 
about  1750 — "perhaps  tasted  that  root.  In  aaj  case,  however,  he  procured 
some  seed  potatoes  from  a  gentleman's  gardener  near  Bewdley,  and  planted 
them  in  his  garden.  The  plants  came  up,  and  gave  every  promise  of  an 
excellent  crop ;  but  when  the  time  of  potatoe  harvest  arrived,  and  the  tops 
were  vrell  ripened,  my  uncle  gathered  a  few  of  their  balls,  and  to  his  utter 
disappointment  found  theib  anything  but  good  potatoea."  The  stems  withered 
during  the  winter.  The  spring  came ;  and  when  the  good  man  dug  up  bis 
supposed  unproductive  patch,  he  found  that  the  plant  which  Baleigh  gave  to 
Devonshire,  and  which  y.aa  the  common  food  of  Lancashire,  was  worth 
cultivating.* 

In  Warwickshire,  the  system  of  under-drainage  was  discovered  acci- 
dentally by  Joseph  Elkington,  of  Princethorpe,  in  1764.  His  fields  were  so 
wet  as  to  rot  his  sheep.  Ho  endeavoured  in  vain  to  drain  them  by  a  deep 
trench,  but  could  not  effect  any  real  remedy.  He  was  meditating  by  the 
side  of  his  drain,  when  A  man  paaaing  with  a  crow-bar,  tha  inquiring  farmer 
took  the  tool,  and  forced  it  three  or  four  feet  below  the  bottom  of  hie  trench, 
with  a  view  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil.  Water  burst  up  when 
he  removed  the  crow-bar,  and  ran  plentifully  into  the  drain.  He  acted  upon 
the  hint,  by  boring ;  rendered  his  own  land  fertile  j  and  received  a  reward  of 
a  thousand  pounds  from  Parliament  for  the  improvements  consequent  upon 
hie  discovery-t  Staffordshire,  the  country  of  potteries  and  collieries,  was  too 
rapidly  advancing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  in  manufactures  to  exhibit 
great  changes  in  cultivation.  Its  wastes,  in  some  parts,  are  still  uncultivated. 
Cannock  Chase,  a  low  ridge  of  thirteen  thou&ind  acres,  with  the  Potteries 
and  the  fires  of  Dudley  within  view,  is  described  by  Mr.  Pusey  as  a  fertile 
wilderness,  feeding  only  a  few  starving  sheep,  but  capable  of  being  brought 
under  the  plough.  J 

To  speak  of  Lancashire  in  connection  with  agriculture  may  appear  like 
an  attempt  to  "  give  to  Zembla  fimits,  to  Barca  flowers."  Yet  Lancashire 
was  an  agricultural  county  at  the  period  we '  profess  to  describe ;  and  ita 
slowly  developing  Tnanufactures  were  intimately  blended  with  the  occupations 
of  an  agricultural  population.  We  shall  have  to  trace  the  association  of  the 
■pinning-wheel  in  the  village  and  the  loom  in  the  tewu,  in  our  next  chapter. 
Meanwhile,  before  the  cotton  lera  arrived.  Southern  Lancashire  was  very 
imperfectly  cultivating  the  surface  of  ita  great  coal-fields.  The  farms  were 
small;  the  implements  rude^  the  cultivatora  poor  and  prejudiced.  Chat- 
Moss  was,  of  course,  left  to  its  primeval  state  of  desolation,  man  scarcely 
daring  to  tread  where  the  railway  now  bears  its  thundering  burthens.  The 
middle  district,  with  the  exception  of  Preston,  is  wholly  agricultural,  as  it  was 
in  the  last  century.  On  the  north  of  the  B.ibble,  the  hill-£:innerB  are  a  pn- 
mitive  race,  differing  little  from,  their  grandfathers  and  great  grand&thers. 
Posturing  their  black-faced  sheep  upon  the  moors,  they  care  little  for  the 
quality  of  the  land.  They  have  no  green  crops,  and  no  &nii>yard8  for  their 
cows  in  the  winter.    Turf  is  their  only  fuel,  and  their  chief  food  is  the  oat- 

*  "  Eemdiu  of  T.  W,  Bin,"  priratelj  printed,  I85B. 

+  SiQilmii's  "Codeot  AgrienltiiTe." 

;  •■  Janrnal  of  RojkI  AgricaKonl  Sodct;,"  toL  iv.  p.  310. 
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cake,  baked  on  th«  hot  hearth.  What  these  cultiTatoTB  are  now  may  show 
what  they  were  eighty  yeara  ago.  We  descend  into  the  district  called  th« 
Ff  Ide,  to  the  north  of  the  Wjre,  and  we  look  upon  operations  which  are  now 
as  mnch  a  modem  triumph  for  Lancashire  as  the  wealth  of  hei  factories. 
The  mosses  of  this  district  amount  to  twenty  thousand  acres.  "  I'rom  a  Btate 
of  perfect  sterility,  producing  nothing  but  moor-fowl  and  snipes,  they 
are  now  being  gradually  converted  into  the  most  productive  land  of  tlw 
kingdom."* 

Cheshire,  like  Lancashire,  was,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  county,  in  the 
trandtioD  state  from  agriculture  to  manufactures,  in  the  middle  of  the  r^gn 
of  Geo^e  III.  Its  rich  pastures  and  its  dairy>farms  have  only  been  im- 
proved in  degree,  but  not  in  kiad.  Its  arable  was  imperfectly  cultivated, 
without  green  crops-  One  mode  of  raising  the  productiveness,  both  of 
arable  and  posture,  was  forbidden  by  a  barbarous  fiscal  policy.  The  tbul  or 
dirtied  salt,  produced  in  hundreds  of  tons  by  the  salt-works  of  Cheshire, 
was  utterly  lost ;  the  heavy  duty  laid  upon  refuse  salt  preventing  its  use  as 
manure.t 

To  attempt  any  minute  description  of  the  rural  condition  of  Torkshiro, 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  divided  as  that  great  county  is  into  three  ridingt, 
each  having  many  peculiar  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate,  is  far  beyond 
the  scope  of  our  imperfect  sketch  of  national  progress  in  this  department  of 
industry.  The  great  lauded  proprietors  of  the  time  led  the  way  to  that 
course  of  improvement  which  baa  made  Yorkshire  as  remarkable  in  agri- 
culture aa  in  manufactures.  The  marquis  of  Eockiugham,  the  leader  of  the 
Whig  party,  was  more  successful  as  a  cultivator  than  as  a  politician.  But, 
even  around  Wentworth  House,  he  had  to  contend  with  those  obsinate  pre- 
judices which  beset  the  rich  and  noble,  as  well  as  the  poor  and  lowly,  improver. 
The  marquis  had  to  deal  with  "  a  set  of  men  of  contracted  ideas,  used  to  a 
stated  read,  with  deviations  neither  to  the  right  nor  left."  Arthur  Young 
is  not  describing  legislators,  but  formera.  "  His  lor^hip  finding  that  dis- 
course and  reasoning  could  not  prevail  over  the  obstinacy  of  their  under- 
etandings,  determined  to  convince  their  eyes."  He  showed  the  agricul- 
turists of  t4ie  West  Biding,  in  the  management  of  two  thousand  acres  of  his 
own  lands,  what  would  be  the  result  of  draining,  of  cultivating  tumipa 
properly,  of  using  better  implements.  "  Well  convinced  that  argument  nud 
persuasion  would  have  little  effect  with  the  John  Trot  geniuses  of  farming, 
be  determined  to  set  the  example  of  good  husbandry  as  the  only  probable 
means  of  being  successful."  X 

In  the  £aet  Biding  we  may  trace,  in  the  pages  of  Arthur  Touug,  the 
b^nninga  of  that  extension  of  the  area  of  cultivation,  which  has  converted  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  acres  of  almost  barren  hills — the  chalk  district  of  the 
Wolds — into  a  country  of  luxuriant  harvests,  and  of  pasture  and  green  crops 
for  innumerable  herds  and  flocks.  There  was  a  great  improver  at  work  upon 
these  wild  moors  in  1770.  Sir  Digby  Legard,  who  resided  at  Ganton,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Wolds,  experimented  upon  five  thousand  acres  of  uninclosed 

■  "  JounulDf  BojbI  AsricsJtunlSaaiet;,"  vol.  z.  p.  23. 

1-  Aikia'i  "Hutdiester,"  p.  45. 

t  "NtirthsiD  Tonr,"  voL  L  pp.  307  to  353. 
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iro)d>lind  near  his  bouse.  About  five  bundrod  screa  were  m  tillage.  The 
land  waB  let  at  a  Bbilliag  au  acre.  Tbe  annual  ralue  of  the  com  and  irool  of 
ti>e  fire  thouBaad  acres  was  uuder  lOOOI.,  aud  they  maintained  a  hundred 
inhabitants.  He  was  saDgoine  enough  to  believe  that  tbe  same  lukd  might, 
at  no  great  expense,  be  so  cuUirated  aa  in  a  few  yean  to  produce  a  five-fold 
increase  of  com,  support  twice  tbe  number  of  cattle,  and  be  let  at  eight 
times  its  then  rent.  Mr.  Oeorge  Legard,  in  bis  Prize  Euay  on  the  fanning 
of  the  East  Biding,  Ba^rs,  "  It  can  be  proved  that  in  tbe  verj  district  to  which 
air  Sigby  Legard  refers,  tbe  produce  of  wheat  has  been  doubled,  that  of  oata 
has  been  increased  five-fold,  of  barley  six-fold;  and  that  wheierer  skill  and 
capital  have  been  applied  to  these  uncultivated  hills,  rent  baa  been  advanced 
even  as  much  ae  twentj-foH."  • 

Arthur  Young  ridea  on,  during  hia  Tour,  amidst  tbe  waste  places  and  the 
cultivated  grounds  of  Torbsbire,  with  alternate  feelings  of  regret  and  of 
exultation.  He  passes  from  Newton  by  the  road  "across  Hambledon,  a 
tract  of  country  which  bas  not  the  epithet  block  given  it  for  nothing ;  for  it 
is  a  continued  range  of  black  moors,  eleven  or  twelve  miles  long,  and  from 
four  to  eigbt  broad.  It  ia  melancholy  to  travel  through  aucb  desolate  land, 
when  it  is  so  palpably  capable  of  improvement."  t  After  traversing  a  vast 
range  of  dreary  waste,  be  looks  down  "  upon  an  immense  plain,  comprehend- 
ing almost  all  Cleveland,  finely  cultivated,  tbe  verdure  beautiful."  X  About 
INewbigill  be  sees  "many  improvementB  of  moors,  by  that  spirited  cultivator, 
tbe  earl  of  Darlington."  On  tbe  road  from  Bowes  to  Brough,  be  deplores 
that,  of  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  through  a  country  exhibiting  a  fine  deep  red 
loam,  not  more  than  nine  miles  are  cultivated.  "  It  is  extremely  melancholy 
to  view  such  tracts  of  land,  that  are  indisputably  capable  of  yielding  many 
beneficial  crops,  lie  totally  waste ;  while  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  &nna 
are  so  scarce  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  that  one  is  no  sooner  vacant  than 
twenty  applications  are  immediately  made  for  it."  §  At  Swinton,  near 
Masham,  where  Mr.  Danby  had  a  colliery,  upon  tbe  edge  of  bis  vast  moor- 
lands which  did  not  yield  him  a  farthing  an  acre,  Arthur  Young  saw  an 
example  of  improvement  which  showed  bim  of  what  the  land  was  capable. 
The  proprietor  had  allowed  some  of  the  more  industrious  of  his  colliers  each 
to  inclose  a  field  out  of  tbe  moors.  Upon  one  of  these  bumble  improvers  tbe 
agricultural  tourist  bas  conferred  a  fame  sb  truly  deserved  as  that  of  the 
Cokes  and  Bedforda  of  that  sge.  James  Croft,  one  of  tbe  colliers,  thirteen 
years  before  Young  visited  the  district,  began  bis  husbandry  by  taking  an 
acre  of  moor.  By  indefatigable  labour  he  soon  raised  oats  and  barley,  and 
obtained  fine  grass  land.  He  nest  took  eight  acres,  which  he  could  not  culti- 
Tste  all  at  once,  for  the  land  was  full  of  large  atonea.  But  he  finally  buc- 
oeeded.  When  bis  eulogist  saw  him  be  was  at  work  upon  eight  acres  more, 
attacking  tbe  moat  enormous  stones,  cutting  them  in  pieces,  carrying  them 
away,  and  then  bringing  mould  to  fill  tbe  holes  up.  He  hod  thus  brought 
nine  ocrea  into  excellent  cultivation.  He  was  clearing  eight  more  acres  of 
fresh  land,  paring  and  burning,  confident  of  deriving  from  them  an  additional 
Bupport  for  his  family.    Had  James  Croft  assistance  either  of  money  or 
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Ulraarf  He  had  done  eyerything  with  his  ovn  h&ads.  He  had  worked  in 
the  mine  finm  twelve  o'clock  at  night  to  the  noon  of  the  next  day.  **  Fnoa 
the  time  of  leaving  off  woA  in  the  mine,  till  that  of  sleeping,  he  Tegularly 
■pent  in  unremitting  labour  on  hie  farm."  The  eathusiaam  of  Arthur  Tonng 
on  beholding  this  marvel  of  industry  becomes  eloquent :  "  Such  a  conduct 
requir^  a  genius  of  a  peculiar  cast.  Daring  in  his  courage,  and  spirited  in 
hie  ideas,  the  moit  extensive  plana  are  neither  too  vast  nor  too  complicated 
to  be  embraced  with  facility  by  his  bold  and  comprehensive  imagination. 
.  .  .  .  The  greatest,  and  indeed  the  only,  object  of  his  thoughts  is  the 
improvement  of  the  wilds  that  surroond  him,  over  which  he  casts  an  anxioua 
hut  magnaoimous  eye,  wishing  for  the  freedom  to  attack,  with  his  own  hands, 
aif  enemy,  the  conquest  of  whom  would  yield  laurels  to  a  man  of  ample 
fortune."  *  Out  of  such  stuff  as  James  Croft  was  made  of,  has  arisen  that 
wondrous  race  of  enterprising  men  of  the  Kc^h  who— some  from  beginnings 
as  humble  as  this  cultivator  of  the  moors — have  largely  contributed  to  build 
up  the  raftterial  prosperity  of  their  country ;  have  contended  with  prejudice, 
with  jealousy,  with  diBboneBty ;  have  been  ridiculed  as  projectors  under  the 
once  popular  nickname  of  "  conjurors ; " — the  daring  men  who,  whether  aa 
creators  of  canals  and  railways,  inventors  of  machines,  organizers  of  fac- 
tories, adventurous  merchants,  or  spirited  cultivators,  have  brought  to  their 
tasks  the  same  qusUties  as  James  Crofb  brought — "  a  penetration  that  sees 
the  remotest  difficulty ;  a  prudence  and  firmness  of  mind  that  removes  every 
one,  the  moment  it  is  foreseen."  f 

Young  says  of  his  agricultural  collier,  "  his  ideas  are  clear  and  shining; 
and  though  his  language  is  totally  unrefined  and  provincial,  insomuch  tl^t 
some  attention  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  plainest  of  his  meaning,  yet 
whoever  will  take  the  ptuns  to  examine  him  will  find  him  a  genius  in  bus- 
haudry."  Considerable  attention  would  certainly  have  been  necessary,  if  the 
intelligent  Torkshireman  had  expressed  himself,  as  to  the  troubles  of  a 
Craven  cultivator,  in  what  is  represented  to  have  been  the  language  of  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  To  the  question  of  farmer 
Giles,  "  Whear'a  yawer  Tom  f  "  neighbour  Bridget  thus  replies :  "  He's  gaaa 
aboon  two  bowers  sin  weet  fadder  to  git  eldin,  nabody  knaws  how  for ;  an 
th'  goite  fray  th'  moor  is  aeea  dree,  unbane,  and  parlous  j  Lang  Big  brow  is 
seea  brant,  at  they're  foarced  to  staug  th'  cart ;  an  th'  wham,  boon  t'  gill 
heead,  is  eeea  mortal  sumpy  an  soft,  at  it  take  cart  up  tot  knaff  ommost  iv'ry 
yeid.  Gaugin  ower  some  heealdin  grund,  they  welted  cart  ower  yesterday, 
an  brack  th'  barkum,  haams,  and  two  felks."  X  The  author  of  "The  Craven 
Dialect"  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  pent  up  by  their  native 
mountains,  and  principally  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  "  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  corrupting  the  purity  of  their  language  by  the  adoption  of  foreign 
idioms."  He  expresses  a  regret,  with  which  few  will  sympathize,  thal^ 
"  since  the  introduction  of  commerce,  and  in  consequence  of  that  a  greater 

*  "IfortbornTonr,"ToL  u.  p.  288.  +  TKi.,  p.  299. 

t  From  "  Ilia  CntTen  Dialect,"  1SS4,  p.  S.  The  foUoviDg  at  tmm,  the  "  Qleoar;''  of  thii 
curiam  volomt :  ttdin,  fuel ;  gaiie,  roxl ;  drte,  tediou  ;  vnbane,  diietaDl  j  parloiu,  perilou ; 
hraM,  steep  ;  itang,  to  put  a  lemr  oa  the  vheeL  ;  wAan,  bog ;  from,  or  bane,  near ;  ffiU,  gtao  ; 
tumpy,  -wet ;  lot,  tbe  vhoto  ;  hialT,  nave  ;  htealdm,  iloping  ;  wiltd,  aTerturned  ;  barhm, 
coUai  made  of  buk  i  feOa,  f^ow  of  a  wheel. 
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IntercourGe,  the  simplicity  of  the  language  has,  of  late  years,  been  mack  cor- 
lupted."  The  dialect  of  Craren  has  taken  its  departure  with  the  herds  of 
wild  white  cattle,  whose  cows  hid  their  young  in  the  ferns  and  underwood  of 
the  wDstea  of  Craven,  and-  whose  bulls  were  hunted  bj  large  aBBemhlagea 
of  horsemen  and  their  followers  on  foot,  with  something  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  chase  of  the  middle  ages.  * 

The  four  Northem  Counties  have  many  points  of  interest,  especially  in  the 
character  of  their  population.  Durham  was  a  very  neglected  agricultural 
district  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  "Within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  a  large  portion  of  thii  county  was  nnindosed  and  uncultivated, 
and  lay  either  in  wide  tracts  of  desolate  moor,  or  in  more  sheltered,  though 
equally  neglected,  '  stinted  pastures.'  "  t  The  land  under  cultivation  ^S 
oniversally  in  want  of  draining.  The  farm-yard  manures  were  insufficient, 
for  little  stock  was  kept.    The  county  was  iodeed  iomous  for  a  breed  of 


cattle  known  as  the  Durham  short-horns — animals  which  were  fattened  into 
wonderful  size,  and  were  sold  at  fuhulous  prices.  This  breed  baa  been  im- 
proved into  the  most  esteemed  stock  of  England. 

Arthur  Young  is  indigaant  at  the  wretched  breed  of  sheep  that  ranged 
over  the  Northumberland  moors,  in  flocks  as  large  as  forty  thousand,  which 
did  not  pay  for  their  keep  more  than  a  shilling  or  two  per  head.  The  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  improveable  moors  ho  iiolda  to  be  "  as  waste  as  when  ravaged 
by  the  fury  of  the  Scottish  borderers."  J  Northumberland  contained  "  large 
districts,  which  even  within  the  last  eighty  years  were  iii  a  state  of  nature. 


*  CoUej-,  in  BewiA's  "  Qnadnipedi." 
;  +  "Journal  ot  Rojal  Agncultnral  Soeirtj,"  vol  xrii.  p.  )3. 
t  "Morth«ra  Toar,"  vul.  iv.  p.  887. 
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covered  with  brooin,  furze,  or  raahes,"  •  It  was  lonjt  after  tha  Utiioii  tbat 
ibe  iDbabitaots  of  thia  border  land  acquired  settled  and  indaatrioiu  babtta. 
But  tbe  fertile  tbIcb  of  tbe  nortfaem  parts  of  the  county  attracted  Bettlera, 
vho  soon  introduced  better  cultiTation  than  that  of  the  email  crofts  which 
surrounded  the  miserable  farm  horels.  The  famous  agriculturists  known 
everywhere  by  the  name  of  Culley  settled  in  the  district  of  Gleudale  in  1767. 
Their  example,  and  that  of  other  cultiTators  and  breeders,  "  gave  a  stimulus 
to  the  surrounding  district ;  and  in  a  few  years  the  inexpert  operations  and 
languid  system  of  husbandry  which  had  previously  prevailed,  gave  place  to 
others  of  eztraordinaiy  expedition  and  efficacy."  f 

When  Gray  entered  Westmorland  from  Yorkshire,  in  1769,  he  saw  « 
pleasing  display  of  a  rural  population :  "  A.  mile  and  a  half  liom  Brough,  on 
a  hill,  lay  a  great  army  encamped."  It  was  the  Brough  cattle  fair,  held  on 
tbe  29th  and  30th  of  September.  "  On  a  nearer  approach,  appeared  myriads 
of  horses  and  cattle  on  the  road  itself;  and  in  all  tbe  fields  round  me,  a 
brisk  stream  bairying  cross  the  way; — thousands  of  clean  healthy  people  in 
their  best  parti-coloured  apparel,  farmers  and  their  families,  esquires  and 
their  daughters,  hastening  up  from  the  dales  and  down  the  fells  on  every 
side,  glittering  in  the  sun,  and  pressing  forward  to  join  the  throng."  {  The 
poet  travels  on  into  the  heart  of  tbe  beautiful  Lake  District.  At  the  village 
of  Grange,  near  Borrodale,  be  finds  a  contrast  to  the  bustle  of  the  fair  at 
Brough.  He  ia  entertained  by  a  young  fivmer  and  his  mother  with  mOk 
and  thin  oaten  cakes,  and  "butter  that  S'aen  would  have  jumped  at, 
though  not  in  a  lordly  diah."  The  iarmer  was  a  noted  man  of  the  district. 
He  was  "  himself  the  man  that  last  year  plundered  the  eagle's  aiery :  sU  the 
dale  are  np  in  armv  on  such  an  occasion,  for  they  lose  abundance  of  lambs 
yearly."  Tbe  bold  dalesman  "  was  let  down  from  the  cliff  on  ropes  to  the 
shelf  of  rock  on  which  the  eagle's  nest  was  built,  the  people  above  abouting 
and  hollowing  to  fright  the  old  birds,  which  flew  screaming  round,  but  did 
not  dare  to  attack  him,"  The  eagles  are  gone,  never  to  return.  Every 
season,  says  Miss  Martineau,  there  is  a  rumour  of  an  eagle  having  visited 
some  point  or  another ;  "but,  on  the  whole,  we  find  the  preponderance  of 
belief  ia  against  there  being  any  eagle's  neat  amongst  the  mountains  of 
Westmorland  or  Cumberland."  § 

Poetry  has  made  the  Lake  District  her  home ;  and  amidst  the  glorious 
mountains,  the  lakea,  and  the  tarns,  will  Poetry  ever  abide.  The  gifted 
writer  who  has  added  another  celebrated  name  to  the  illuatrioua  who  have 
delighted  here  to  dwell,  has  said  of  a  mountainous  district,  "  it  is  the  only, 
kind  of  territory  in  which  utility  must  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  beau^ 
....  Man  may  come  and  live,  if  be  likes,  and  if  he  can ;  but  it  must  be  in 
some  humble  comer,  by  permission,  as  it  were,  and  not  through  conflict  with 
the  genius  of  the  place.  Nature  and  beauty  here  rulo  and  occupy:  man  and 
his  desires  are  aubordinate,  and  scarcely  discernible."  ||  It  was  thug,  on  the 
slopes  of  tbe  mountains,  or  in  vales  inaccessible,  tbat  tbe  Dalesmen,  deriring 
their  name  firom  the  word  dei/Ier,  which  means  to  distribute,  occupied  their 

*  "Journal  of  Bojal  AgrionltaralBocietf,"  vol.  iL  p,  ISl.  f  Hid.,  p.  16S. 

J  "JoiarB(J.'' 

f  "ThtlandwalaTeia,"  vdL  ii.  p.  S35.  II  /iu2.,  p.  217> 
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little  crofts  U  tenants  of  tbeir  ecclesiastical  or  mQitaty  lord.  Then  vere  the 
predecessors  of  the  "  Btateemen,"  or  "  estatesmen,"  who  still  siimTe,  though 
in  diminiihed  numbers,  struggling  with  their  small  skill  against  the  march  of 
agricultural  science  and  the  extension  of  farm  holdings.  Even  nature  herself 
cannot  ^sist  this  progreas.  The  Kentmere  Tarn,  hy  whose  shallow  waten 
Bernard  Oilpin  might  bare  meditated  three  centuries  ago,  has  heen  druned  in 
our  own  day.  Wherever  com  can  be  made  to  spring,  the  reed  and  the  rush 
no  longer  flourish.  The  social  condition  of  the  population  is  as  rapidly 
changing.  The  shepherd  will  still  go  upon  the  hills,  "  into  the  heart  of  many 
thousand  mists."  His  dog  will  still  bring  down  the  flock  from  height! 
untrodden  by  man — that  &ithful  servant,  of  whom  it  baa  been  said,  "  wilhont 
the  shepherd's  dog,  the  mountainous  land  in  England  would  not  be  worth 
sixpence."  The  oecaaioDal  Pedlar  will  still  carry  his  pack  to  the  cottage  door. 
But  the  whole  district  has  been  brought  into  communication  with  the  outer 
world ;  and  its  inner  life  has  undergone  a  very  marked  change.  "  Book- 
farming  "  ia  no  longer  beld  up  to  ridicule.*  Turnips  were  first  grown  as  a 
field-crop  in  the  vsle  of  Bassenthwaite,  in  179S-  Oats  are  still  half  the  grain 
crop  ;  hut  the  food  of  the  people  is  wondrously  altered  since  the  time  when 
A  wheaten  loaf  could  not  be  bought  in  Carlisle,  and  "  it  was  only  a  rich  iamily 
that  used  a  peck  of  wheat  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  that  was  used  at 
Christmas."  f  Hemp  and  flax  were  grown  in  small  patches  for  domestic  use, 
the  females  spinning  the  flax,  and  the  males  plaiting  the  hemp  into  cordage, 
for  leather  for  harness  wsa  not  used  till  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
"Wonderful  Eobert  Walker,"  the  good  curate  of  Seathwaite,  spun  the  wool 
out  of  which  the  cloth  was  woven  which  his  wife  made  up  into  apparel  for 
themselves  uid  tbeir  eight  children.  But  Torkshire  and  Lancashire  manu- 
factures have  banished  such  thrift,  Wordsworth  records  how  the  change  from 
hand-labour  to  machinery  intruded  itself  into  Seathwait« :  "  At  a  small 
distance  from  the  parsonage  baa  been  erected  a  mill  for  spinning  yam.  It  is 
a  mean  and  disagreeable  object,  though  not  unimportant  to  the  spectator,  as 
calling  to  mind  the  momentous  changes  wrought  by  such  inventions  in  the 
frame  of  society."  The  Bplnniog  wheel  went  out  when  drills  came  in. 
"  About  the  year  1795,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Bucroft  or 
Buckcroft,  in  the  parish  of  Ainstahle,  procured  a  bsrrow-drill  for  sowing  his 
patch  of  turnips  with  ;  and  so  highly  was  it  esteemed  as  a  saving  of  labour 
by  himself  and  his  neighbours,  that  it  was  lent  all  round  the  country,  and 
worked  day  and  night  during  the  season."  J  The  one-boree  cart  gradually 
drove  out  the  pack-horse,  which  the  farmer  employed  to  carry  bis  grain  to 
the  mill  or  to  the  market.  Looking  from  Little  Langdale,  "a  horse  road  is 
discerned  sloping  up  the  brown  side  of  Wrynose,  opposite.  This  track  was 
once  the  only  traffic-road  Irom  Kendal  to  Whitobaven  ;  and  it  was  traversed 
by  pack-horses."  §  N^ot  only  are  the  usages  of  the  Lake  District  changed, 
but  the  iohahitants  are,  in  the  more  beautiful  regions,  changed  from  poor 
cultivators  into  luxurious  gentry  ;  the  miserable  farm  steadings  have  given 


t  "  JoDToal  of  Sojil  Agricnltnral  Socictj,"  toI.  xiLi.  p.  211, 
S  "laad  ir«  Uve  is,"  toI.  ii.  p.  2E4. 
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place  to  splendid  Tillas.  Qnj  shows  us  what  Orasmen  was,  niaety  yeuB 
ago:  "A  white  village,  with  th«  parish  church  rising  in  the  midst  of  it; 
hanging  incloaurea,  com  fields,  and  meadows  green  as  aa  emerald,  with  their 
trees,  hedges,  and  cattle;    fill  up  the  whole  space  from  the  edge  of  the 

water. I4ot  a  single  red  tile,  no  flaring  gentleman's  house  or  garden 

walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little  uusiispected  paradise  ;  but  all  is 
peace,  rusticity,  and  happy  poverty,  in  its  neatest  and  most  becoming  attire." 

"  We  entered  Scotland,"  says  Smollett,  "  by  a  frightful  muir  of  sixteen 

'miles,  which  promises  very  little  forthe  interior  partsof  the  kingdom 

That  part  of  Scotland  contiguous  to  Berwick,  nature  seems  to  have  intended 
OS  a  barrier  between  two  hostile  nations."  In  a  few  hours  be  sees  a  plain 
"covered  with  aa  fine  wheat  as  ever  I  saw  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  South 
Britain."  *  This  fertility  was  exceptional.  The  agriculture  of  Scotland — 
even  in  the  Lothianf,  now  models  of  farming  excellence — was  in  the  rudest 
and  almost  barbarous  state,  when  George  111.  came  to  the  throne.  Eaat 
Lothian  claims  the  honour  of  having  led  the  march  of  improvement.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  continuous  hard 
road  in  the  district.  Qrain  was  carried  to  market  on  horseback.  The  whole 
county  of  Haddington,  long  after  the  middle  of  that  century,  was  open  field. 
The  tenantry  frequently  resided  together  in  a  cluster  of  mean  houses  called  a 
town.  Green  crops  were  uuknown,  and  the  thistles  among  the  com  werle 
carefully  gathered  to  feed  the  husbandry  horses.  The  implements  were  of 
the  rudest  kind — "better  fitted  to  raise  laughter  than  to  raise  mould," 
according  to  lord  KainieB,Bii  agricultural  improver.  The  married  ploughtcan 
was  paid,  as  now,  in  the  produce  of  the  farm  ;  but  be  received  a  far  less  pro- 
portion of  oats  than  at  tlio  present  time,  and  he  had  no  potatoes  in  his  patch 
of  garden.  The  only  occupation  that  flourished  was  that  of  smuggling  f 
Such  was  the  agricultural  state  of  the  soutbem  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
The  pastoral  district  of  the  Lammermuir  hills  had  no  improved  breeds  of  sheep 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  ccntuiy. 

The  beautiful  country  watered  by  the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot  was  for  the 
greater  part  unioclosed  seventy  years  ago.  ^iburghshire  exhibited  the 
domioion  of  the  plough  in  irregular  and  detached  patches  ;  the  intermediate 
portions  being  devoted  ku  grazing  cattle,  which  were  put  under  the  charge  of 
a  herd,  to  prevent  thetn  trecpassing  upon  the  scanty  divisions  set  apart  for 
corn.^  The  produce  of  wheat  was  only  in  the  proportion  of  one-twelfth  to 
that  of  oats  and  barlev.  The  great  novelist  has  described  Liddesdale  as 
exhibiting  "  no  inclosures,  no  roads,  almost  no  tillage — a  land  which  a 
patriarch  would  have  chosen  to  feed  his  flocks  and  herds."  He  has  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  abundance  of  "  Charlie's  Kope  "—the  noble  cow- 
house and  its  miluh-cowa,  the  feeding-house  with  ten  hullocks  of  the  roost 
approved  breeds,  the  stable  with  two  good  teams  of  horses — the  appropriate 
wealth  of  so  worthy  a  yeoman  as  "  IJandie  Dinmont."  §  Selkirkshire  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  "  The  Ettnck  Shepherd,"  as  regards  some 

■*  "  Hnrapbrej  Clinker." 

t  "Nev  Sbttiatical  Aoconut  of  ScoUuiil,"  Hitddingtoa,  p.  37G. 
j  *■  Juanul  or  Boyal  Agrionlturtl  Bocietj,"  ral.  i.  p.  lOJ. 
i  "QujUaoatcing." 
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upectH  of  iti  putoral  life.  "Wq  Be«  hie  flock,  as  ha  was  driving  them  borne, 
suddenly  frightened,  scampering  over  the  bills,  followed  by  hii  dog  "  Sirrah." 
A  dark  night  is  passed  in  fruitless  search,  Hogg  and  his  man  wandering 
over  the  steeps  and  dells  from  midnight  till  the  rising  sun.  At  length,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  rafine,  the  faithfiJ  colley  and  his  charge  are  found,  not  a 
lamb  miaaing.  This  is  the  life  which  knows  little  change  from  one  century  to 
another ;  but  time  yet  brings  changes.    Hogg  laments  that  the  black>faced 


Bluk-Ciccd  S<»it.-h  ShMp. 

"  ewie  wi'  the  crooked  horn "  had  been  baniabed  from  her  native  hillf. 
Soberer  records  inform  us  that  the  sheep  which  once  covered  the  Ettrick 
wastes  produced  a  crop  of  wool  of  the  coarsest  kind,  little  adapted  for  mana- 
facture.*  The  introduction  of  the  Cheviot  breed  was  one  of  the  marks  of 
progress.  The  management  of  sheep  flocks  in  Eskdalemuir,  the  mountain 
region  of  Dumfriesshire,  attests  the  innovations  of  a  century.  Smollett 
observes  of  the  sheep  which  he  saw  upon  the  bills,  that  "  their  fleeces  are 
much  damaged  by  the  tar  with  which  they  are  smeared,  to  preserve  them  from 
the  rot  in  winter,  during  which  they  run  wild  night  and  day,  and  thousands 
are  lost  under  huge  wreaths  of  snow.  'Tis  a  pity  the  farmers  cannot  contrive 
some  means  to  shelter  this  useful  animal  from  the  inclemencies  of  a  rigorous 
climate."  t  When  snow  storms  of  any  long  continuance  came,  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  fanners  of  Eskdalemuir  to  fly  with  their  sheep  to  Annandale. 
It  was  the  same  in  the  neighbouring  mountain  districts,  when  every  part  of 
Nitbsdale,  Annandale,  and  the  lower  part  of  Eskdale,  were  filled  with  tbem. 
The  pastures  of  the  vofleys  to  which  the  sheep  fled  are  now  subdivided  and 
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inclosed.    Better  proviaioa  ia  mads  upon  the  hills  for  food  aad  for  shelter, 
and  the  sheep  continue  around  their  own  farms.* 

The  agriculture  of  Ayrshire,  at  the  accession  of  George  III.,  was  in  a 
rude  condition ;  the  arable  farms  very  small,  the  tenants  without  capital,  the 
tenjire  encumbered  with  services  to  tbe  landlord.  In  the  parish  of  Mauch- 
line  was  the  farm  of  Mosgiel,  upon  which  Burns  speot  nine  years  of  a  life  of 
rural  industry.  In  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Tarbolton  his  father  dwelt, 
on  the  farm  of  Lochlee.  "  Tbe  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  "  is  descriptiTe  of 
the  simple  household  of  the  humble  cultivator.  The  Cotter,  says  Qilbert 
Bums,  was  "  an  exact  copy  of  my  father  in  his  manners,  his  family  derotion, 
and  exhortations.  He  lived  with  the  most  rigid  economy,  that  he  might  he 
fthle  to  keep  his  children  at  home,  thereby  having  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  progress  of  our  young  minds,  and  forming  in  them  early  habits  of  piety 
and  virtue;  and  from  this  motive  alone  did  he  engage  in  farming,  the  source 
of  all  his  difficulties  and  distresses."  The  supper  that  "  crowns  their  simple 
board"  is 

"  The  haleiame  puritch,  chirf  o'  Scotia's  tood." 
The  mother,  "  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers," 


Bums  prays  that  Scotia's  "  hardy  sous  of  rustic  toil "  may  long  be  preserved 
"  from  luxury's  contagion,"  Smollett  describes  the  peasantry  as  "  on  a  poor 
footing  all  over  the  kingdom;"  and  there  was  then  no  great  distioction 
between  the  occupier  of  a  small  farm  and  his  "elder  bairns,  at  service  out 
amang  the  farmers  roun'."  But  Smollett  says  of  this  peasantry,  "  they  look 
better,  and  are  better  clothed,  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  Burgundy,  and 
many  other  places  of  France  and  Italy  ;  nay,  I  will  venture  to  say  they  are 
better  fed,  notwithstandiug  the  boasted  .wine  of  these  foreign  countries." 
They  seldom  or  never  taste  flesh  meat,  he  adds,  nor  any  kind  of  strong 
liquor,  except  twopenny,  at  times  of  imcommon  festivity.  He  describes  the 
breakfast  of  oat-meal,  or  peaa-meal,  eaten  with  milk  ;  the  pottage  for  dinner 
composed  of  kale,  leeks  and  barley ;  the  supper  of  sowens  or  flummery  of  oat- 
meal. "  Some  of  them  Lave  potatoes  ;  and  you  find  parsnips  in  every 
peasant's  garden.  They  are  clothed  with  a  coarse  kind  of  russet  of  their  own 
making,  which  is  both  decent  and  worm.  They  dwell  in  poor  huts,  buQt  of 
loose  atones  and  turf,  without  any  mortar,  having  a  fireplace  or  hearth  in- 
the  middle,  generally  made  of  an  old  mill-stiDe,  and  a  hole  at  top  to  let 
out  the  smoke.  These  people,  however,  are  content,  and  wonderfully  saga- 
ciouB.  All  of  them  read  the  Bible."  Out  of  this  poor  but  acute  stock  came 
the  poet 


To  judge  from  his  own  verse,  he  must  have  been  as  energetic  in  hia  labour  oa 
"  his  auld  mare,  Ma^e  "  : 

*  '■  Nev  Statiiticai  Aoeooal,"  vol.  It.  IhunUctAin^  p.  410. 
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"  Aft  tbee  and  I.  in  uight  honn  gsnn. 
In  euid  M«rcb  vwth«r. 
Use  tnin'd  MX  rood  bcaidc  our  hta', 
PordBy»thrsither." 

Sax  rood!  This  ia  oiie>half  more  thiHi  was  ploughed  by  the  Suffolk 
"punches."  AVe  fear  that  the  unprofitable  land  of  MoBgiel  had  merelj 
surface  ploughing  with  the  rude  implemeDt  of  poor  Burns'a  time,  as  different 
from  the  Suffolk  plough  as  the  soil  vras  diffrrimt  upon  which  the  punches 
worked.  The  fields  about  Mauchline  "are  of  a  light  sandy,  or  mixed 
kind."  • 

The  changes  of  Lanarkshire  and  Benfrewshire  during  eighty  years  are 
more  remarkable  lu  manufiictures  than  in  agriculture.  Great  liave  been  the 
altemtiouB  in  the  iuduatry  of  towns  such  as  01at>gotr  and  Paisley.  Bat  here, 
as  throughout  all  Scotland,  morasses  have  been  drained,  loi^hs  have  been  made 
to  bear  com,  the  domain  of  unproductive  nature  has  been  compelled  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  man.  There  is  a  charming  paper  by  John  Wilson,  entitled 
"  Our  Parish,"  in  which  the  eloquent  writer  exhibits,  in  no  placid  mood,  the 
ruthless  invader  of  poetical  wsetes.  A  great  part  of  our  Forlah,  the  Moor, 
was  "  ever  so  many  miles  long,  and  ever  so  many  miles  broad,  and  nobody 
thought  of  guessing  how  many  miles  round.  But  some  twenty  years  ago  it 
was  absolutely  measured  to  a  rood  by  a  Innd-louper  of  a  land>surveyoF, — 
distributed,  drained,  inclosed,  utterly  ruined  fjr  ever.  No,  not  for  ever. 
Nature  laughs  to  scorn  Acta  of  Parliament,  and  we  predict  that  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century  she  will  resume  her  management  of  that  moor.  We  rejoice  to 
hear  that  she  is  already  beginning  to  take  lots  of  it  into  her  own  hands. 
Wheat  has  no  business  there,  and  should  keep  to  the  caraes."  The  pro- 
phecy has  no  doubt  fuiled.  The  dogma  upon  which  it  is  built  is  obsolete — 
"Agriculture,  like  education,  has  its  bounds."  f 

The  North  Western  parts  of  Scotland  are  noticed  by  Smollett  as  "  by  no 
means  fertile  in  corn.  The  ground  is  nslurally  burren  and  moorish.  The 
peasants  are  poorly  lodged,  meagre  in  their  looks,  menn  in  their  apparel,  and 
remarkably  dirty."  The  soil  in  the  district  around  Stirling  is  descrihed  by 
him  as  "poorly  cultivated,  and  almost  altogether  uaiiiclosed."  But  on  the 
margin  of  the  Clyde,  from  Glasyow  to  Dunbarton,  "groves  and  meadows 
and  corn  fields  interspersed,"  delight  his  eye,  Thu  banks  of  Loch  Lomond 
"  display  a  sweet  variety  of  woodland,  corn  field,  and  pasture,"  His  own 
"  Leven  Water"  was  "pastoral  and  deliglitful"  then,  as  it  BtDI  remains. 
He  goes  to  Inverary.  In  Argyleshire  he  sees  "  hardly  any  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion, or  even  of  population  ; "  but  "a  margin  of  plain  ground,  spread  along 
the  sea-side,  is  well  inhabited,  and  improved  by  ihe  arts  of  husbandry."  Of 
this  vast  Highland  district  it  is  now  computed  that  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  acres  are  cultivated.  But  eighty  yeari<  ago,  to  speak  of  the  culti> 
vation  of  the  Highlands  would  be  to  describe  a  region  in  which  agriculture 
was  despised;  where  the  mountaineers  chiefly  confidtd  in  the  spontaneous 
bounty  of  nature,  which  gave  them  fish  in  the  etrenins,  and  fi>wi  in  the 
heather,  and  rare  patches  of  pasture  for  a  few  black  cattle.    Smollett  says 
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th&t  "  tbe  granariea  of  Scotland  are  the  baoks  of  the  Tweed,  the  counties  of 
JSast  and  Mid  Lotliian,  the  Car^e  of  Gk)wrie,  and  iome  tracts  in  Aberdeen- 
shire and  Mora/."  Tiie  Carae  of  Gowrie  maititainB  its  ancient  reputation  aa 
"  the  garden  of  Scotland."  But  other  parts  of  Perthshire  have  witnessed 
great  changes.  Tlie  graziers  of  the  lowland  districta  no  longer  quit  their 
little  farms  to  drive  tbeir  cattle  to  sbealings  on  the  hills  to  gra^u  during  the 
Bummer,  the  meu  Rjhing  and  hunting  whilst  the  women  tend  the  cows  and 
■pin.*  The  Highlanders  no  longer  come  down  to  the  cattle  markets  at 
CriefT,  and  take  uuceremoaious  po^sessioa  of  the  fire-sides  and  beds  of  the 
country  people,  f  The  tenantry  of  certain  districts  are  no  longer  compelled, 
as  one  of  the  modes  of  feudal  slavery,  to  grind  tbeir  corn  at  the  lord's  mill, 
and  shoe  their  horbea  at  the  lord's  forge.  Tlie  whole  system  of  cultivation 
in  parts  of  Perthshire  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
cultivation  of  a  large  portion  of  Scotland  was  proceeding  long  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  cenlury.  The  farms  lay  in  what  was  termed  "runrig," 
cousiating  of  "  infield,"  upon  which  all  the  manure  was  laid,  and  "  outfitld," 
occasionally  cropped,  and  thfn  conaigned  to  common  pasture,  if  any  feed 
could  be  got  oS  it.  There  was  no  wheat,  or  artificial  grass,  or  potatoes,  or 
winter  turnip:).  There  were  no  separate  farms;  the  cultivators  lived  in 
hamlets,  upon  the  ancient  principle  of  mutual  protection.  Tully  Yeolan 
exhibits  a  lively  picture  of  such  a  hamlet : — the  garden  where  the  gigantic 
kale  was  encircled  by  groved  of  nettles ;  the  common  field  where  the  joint 
labour  of  the  viDagen  cultivated  alternate  ridges  and  patches  of  rye,  oats, 
barley,  and  peas ;  the  miserable  wigwam  behind  some  favoured  cottage,  where 
the  wealthy  might  perhaps  shelter  a  starved  cow  or  aorely-galled  boise ;  the 
stack  of  turf  on  one  side  the  door,  aacL  the  family  dungbill  on  the  other.  X 
In  such  a  village,  hand-labour  did  mora  than  the  plough ;  but  nheu  that 
cumbrous  instrument  was  used,  it  barely  scratched  the  soil,  without  turning 
it  over.  Sledges  were  employed  instead  of  carta.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  contrast  of  a  period  half  a  century  later ;  especially  ia  the  more 
remote  districts  of  the  North  of  Scoiland,  in  which  the  country  has  been 
made  accessible  by  ruada,  water  communication,  and  railways,  and  its  culti- 
vation has  no  longer  to  struggle  with  other  impediments  than^  those  of  soil 
and  climate.  The  climate  itself  has  been  ameliorated  by  judicious  planting, 
Johnson  was  abnsed  for  dwelling  on  the  barenesa  of  the  country,  Fife  In 
particular,  through  which  he  passed  io  his  "  Journey."  Boswell,  in  defending 
him,  says,  "  let  any  traveller  observe  how  many  trees,  which  deserve  the 
name,  he  can  see  from  Berwick  to  Aberdeen."  There  is  now  scarcely  a 
parish  in  Fifeshire,  described  in  the  "  New  Statistical  Account,"  in  which 
there  isnotmention  of  extensive  plantations,  which,  "instead  of  preaentiog  to 
the  eye  a  naked  and  barren  landscape,  enliven  with  verdura  our  higher 
grounds."  At  Inverary,  there  are  noble  trees,  planted  in  1746  by  Archi* 
bald,  duke  of  Argyle;  the  plantations  were  txtended  in  1771;  but  wi thin 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  plantation  has  gone  on  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
million  of  oak  and  fir  trees  in  five  years.  §    In  an  interesting  paper  upon 

•  "  How  Stati«ticttl  AfflMunt,"  vol.  X.  Perth,  p.  558.  +  7Mc(.,  p.  270, 

t  "Wiverlej.* 

g  "Hew  Swtistjeal  AccDunt,"  vol.  vil.  Argjl«rtiire,  p.  U. 
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Moray  it  is  tmlj  said,  with  reference  to  cultiration,  "  Tho  change  which  a 
Bingle  century  has  wrought  in  I^orthem  Scotland  can  hardly  be  exaggerated."  * 

The  remarkable  powers  of  obserration  posBeued  by  Arthor  Young  are 
signally  displayed  in  his  "  I'our  in  Ireland,"  made  in  the  years  177B  to  1779. 
In  1779  lord  Jlorth  saw  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  national  spirit  which 
Gratton  had  evoked,  and  he  carried  three  Bills  for  the  relief  of  the  commerce 
of  Ireland.f  The  tillage  and  grazing  of  that  country  had  been  long  impeded 
by  prohibitory  laws,  which  prevented  the  importation  of  black  cattle  to 
England,  and  which  discountenanced  the  woollen  mann&ctare,  and  cons^ 
qnently  discouraged  the  breeding  of  sheep.  The  mcmopolizing  spirit  of 
jobbery  went  so  far  in  1759,  that  a  Bill  of  the  Irish  Fartiament  for  restricting 
the  importation  into  Ireland  of  damaged  flour  was  thrown  out  in  England,  at 
the  instigation  of  a  milter  of  Chichester.  The  natural  fertility  of  Ireland, 
and  her  consequent  advantages  in  canying  her  agriculture  to  perfection,  are  * 
shown  by  Arthur  Toung  to 'be  very'  great — a  fertility  superior  to  that  of 
England,  taking  acre  for  acre.  But  the  capital  and  skill  that  had  made 
England  what  it  was,  even  eighty  years  ago,  were  wanting  in  Ireland. 
Amongst  the  greatest  evils  were  the  "  middlemen."  "  The  very  idea,"  says 
Young,  "  as  well  as  the  practice,  of  permitting  a  tenant  to  relet  at  a  profit  rent, 
seems  confined  to  the  distant  and  unimproved  parts  of  every  empire."  %  It 
bad  entirely  gone  out  in  the  highly  cultivated  counties  of  Ihigland;  in 
Scotland  it  had  continued  to  be  very  common.  The  class  of  Irish  middlemen 
has  been  familiarized  to  ns  by  the  admirable  pictures  of  Maria  Edgeworth. 
Ycmng  describes  them  as  screwing  up  the  rent  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and 
relentless  in  the  collection  of  it — the  hardest  drinkers  in  Ireland — masters  of 
packs  of  wretched  hounds,  with  which  they  wasted  their  time  and  their  money. 
But  whether  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  were  miserable  cottars,  or  "the  lai^est 
graziers  and  cow-keepers  in  the  world,"  all  were  "the  most  errant  slovens." 
In  the  arable  counties  the  capital  employed  upon  a  given  amount  of  land 
would  not  be  a  third  of  that  of  an  Eaglisb  farmer;  hence  "  their  manuring 
is  trivial,  their  tackle  and  implements  wretched,  their  teams  weak,  their 
profits  small."  Wonderful  as  it  may  appear,  the  "barbarous  custom" 
denounced  by  the  statute  of  the  lOlh  and  11th  of  Charles  II,,  of  ploughing, 
harrowing,  drawing,  and  working  with  horses,  by  the  tail,  was  not 
exploded  at  Caatlebar  and  other  places.  In  the  mountainous  tracts 
Arthur  Young  saw  instances  of  greater  industry  than  iu  any  other  'part  of 
Ireland  ;  for  the  little  occupiers,  who  could  obtain  leases  of  a  mountain  side, 
made  exertions  in  improvement.  The  cottar  system  of  labour  resembled  what 
had  then  recently  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  which  was  probably  the  same  all 
over  Europe  before  arts  and  commerce  changed  the  face  of  it.  "  The  recom' 
pense  for  labour  is  the  means  of  liring.  In  England  these  are  dispensed  in 
money,  but  in  Ireland  in  laud  or  commodities."  The  shrewd  agricultural 
observer  weighs  the  comparative  advantages  for  the  poor  family,  of  payment 
in  land,  to  produce  potatoes  and  milk,  or  of  a  money  payment.  He  seems  to 
decide  for  the  plentiful  supply  of  food,  although  the  mud  hovel  of  one  room 
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B»7  blind  the  funil;  vith  its  smoke,  and  the  clothing  be  so  ragged  that  a 
stranger  is  impressed  with  the  idea  of  uniTeraal  poverty.  "  The  aparingnesa 
with  which  our  English  labourer  eats  his  bread  and  cheese  ia  well  known. 
Mark  the  Irishman'a  potatoe-bowl  placed  on  the  floor,  the  whole  family  on 
their  hams  around  it,  devouring  a  quantity  almost  incredible ;  the  beggar 
seating  himself  to  it  with  a  hearty  welcome,  the  pig  taking  his  share  as  readily 
U  the  wife,  the  cocka,  hensj  turkeys,  geeae,  the  cur,  the  cat, — and  all  partaking 
of  the  same  diah."  *  We  now  know  what  was  the  terrible  end  of  this  rude 
abundance  of  one  species  of  food,  produced  upon  amall  holdings,  of  which, 
in  1B47,  500,000  acres  maintained  300,000  familiea  ;  whilst  in  England  one 
labourer  was  employed  to  about  fifteen  acres  of  arable  Isnd.  The  abuse  of  the 
right  of  property  in  land,  which  went  on  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in 
allowing  the  landlords  to  consume  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  fniniM 
the  potatoee,t  reaulted  in  that  visitation  which  was  regarded  by  the  Socie^ 
'  of  friends  in  Ireland  as  "  a  means  permitted  by  an  all-ivise  Providence  to 
exhibit  more  strikingly  the  unsound  state  of  our  social  condition."  Arthur 
Young  did  not  anticipate  the  frightful  climax  of  the  almost  exclusive  potato* 
cultivation.  He  saw  a  population  under  three  millions.  He  could  not 
anticipate  what  would  be  the  result,  when  that  population  was  more  than 
doubled,  without  an  adequate  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  laud,  and 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  its  produce  amongst  the  great  body  of  the 
miaeiable  cultivators. 
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CHAPTER  UI. 

lUTolation  in  the  peicerat  Ar(s— Great  opUint  of  ladaitrj  nised  up  iu  Btitaia — The  dake  of 

Bridgairaler  and  Briiidlej—CiiDals  first  con*truct«diuKng-and-ThrCottutiDi»iiHrftoluie— 
The  fly-ehnttle  of  Kay— Coltouspiniiing  raaehines— 'I  be  Bpinningiciinj  of  HargM»»e»— 
CatMu  spinning  Mating  to  beadumutic  eniplojiiieiit — Kicbard  Aikwright — Uia  water- 
fiama  Epiiining  macljine— Th6  6tBt  satev  apinnirg  miU-Saiiioel  Crompton— Bii  Hall-in- 
tlieWoixl  wheel,  kaowu  as  the  mule— G«utial  tntta  to  engage  in  spinning  colton— Bkpid 
incrcane  of  UncsBbire  towns— Dr.  Cartwrigbt- His  power- loom— Dr.  Roebnek— Piirt 
furnace  at  CnrtDn  for  smelling  iron  by  pit- coal— Wedgwood— Potteriea  of  StaSbrdaliire— 
Commercial  tiealy  witli  France — Watt — trogreaa  of  his  improved  slram-engiDe— Ita  final 

Ih  the  list  year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  and  in  a  few  years 
after  the  accession  of  George  tlie  Third,  there  was  be^un  in  this  country  an 
enormous  revolution  in  the  Art«,  for  accomplishing  which  Providence  raised 
up  very  special  iustruments.  T'le  great  deigns  of  Superior  Beneficence  may 
be  as  re&dily  traced  iu  the  formation  of  minds  which  are  destined  to  effect 
mighty  chauges  in  social  organization  by  what  may  seem  humble  labours,  as 
in  the  permission  given  to  lawgivers  and  warriors  to  operate  upon  tlie  desti- 
nies of  nations  by  more  direct  extrcises  of  power.  The  revolution  in  the 
peaceful  Arts  in  the  njidiile  cf  the  tighteenth  century  in  Britain,  which  was 
commenced  and  carritd  forward  in  vurious  directions  by  a  knot  of  men  not 
greater  in  number  than  the  mythical  Seven  ChampiuiiB  of  Cbristendom, 
exhibited  an  unequalled  series  of  bloodless  triumphs  over  physical  and  moral 
obstacles,  and  pruduced  immediate  and  still  developing  results,  which  haTe 
raised  this  little  band  to  the  unquestioned  honour  of  being  the  great  Captains 
and  Cbampions  of  Modem  Industry.    During  less  than  half  s  century,  the 
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labours  of  tbeee  men  bad  increued  the  resourceB  of  tbeir  cauntiy  to  an  extent 
vhich  chiefij  enabled  il  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  tbe  mosb  tremendous  war 
in  vhich  it  ever  was  engaged  ;  bad  bestowed  upon  a  population  increasing 
bejond  all  previous  example  abundant  opportuuities  of  profitable  labour; 
and  had  opened  new  and  unlimited  fields  of  production,  for  the  multiplication 
and  diffusion  of  the  necessaries  of  lite  and  of  tbe  comforts  and  refinements 
of  ciTilization.  Whilst  tractog  the  individual  course  of  these  remarkable 
contemporaries,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  what  an  intimate  connection  of 
apparently  diverging  purposes  existed  between  eacli  and  all, — how,  whilst 
Brindley,  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  Boebuck,  Wedgwood,  and, 
greatest  of  all,  Watt,  each  pursued  his  one  absorbing  object,  tliere  was  a 
natural  harmony  in  their  laboura, — how  no  one  attempt  could  have  been 
carried  to  perfection  without  the  aid  of  another  effort,  differing  in  degree 
but  the  same  in  kind. 

In  the  old  timbered  manor-house  of  Woreley,  about  six  or  seven  miles 
from  Manchester,  there  were  three  men,  in  1753,  daily  occupied  in  discussing 
one  of  the  boldest  schemes  of  public  improvement  that  had  ever  been 
devised  by  associated  or  private  enterprise.  One  of  these  men  was  Francis 
Egerton,  third  duke  of  Bridgewater,  He  was  in  bis  twenty-second  year.  Of 
wesk  health  as  a  boy,  his  education  had  been  neglected  ;  bub  he  bad  travelled, 
and  had  seen  much  of  the  unsatisfactory  pleasures  of  tbe  life  of  LondoD,  at 
A  period  somewhat  notorious  for  the  dissolute  manners  of  tbe  great.  He  had 
endured  a  matrimonial  disappointment,  and  had  retired  to  this  one  of  hia 
family  estates,  to  pursue  a  course  of  tbe  strictest  economy,  and  to  devise 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  by  making  his  encumbered  property 
more  productive.  Tbe  estate  of  Worsley  contained  a  rich  bed  of  coal,  but 
it  was  comparatively  valueless.  Within  an  easy  distance  was  tbe  great  town 
of  Manchester,  and  its  suburbs,  with  a  population  of  about  40,000,  ready  to 
welcome  an  additional  supply  of  fuel  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  uses. 
But  Worsley  and  its  ueigbbourbood  could  not  supply  coat  so  cheaply  by  land 
carriage  as  tbe  pits  on  tbe  other  aide  of  tbe  town.  Liverpool,  also,  offered  a  vaat 
market,  if  coal  could  be  cheaply  conveyed  thither  from  Manchester ;  but  the 
water  carriage  was  twelve  shillings  per  ton,'aud  tbe  land  carriage  was  two 
pounds  per  ton.  Could  these  difficulties  be  surmountod  F  Could  n  csnal  be 
constructed  from  Worsley  to  Manchester  ?  Might  tbe  line  not  he  extended 
to  tbe  Mersey  ?  Such  were  the  ideas  that  pressed  upon  the  inquiring  mind 
of  the  young  nobleman  in  his  self- tn  to  reed  solitude.  There  was  a 
neighbouring  canal  in  course  of  construction,  which  arose  out  of  an  Act 
passed  in  1755  lor  making  the  Ssnkey-Brook  navigable,  and  finally  a  canal 
was  opened  in  1760,  following  tbe  course  of  the  stream.  It  was  a  work  in 
which  tbe  country  through  which  it  passed  presented  few  difficulties.  But 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater  had  grander  views.  He  would  adopt  a  line  which 
should  render  locks  unnecessary— which  should  cross  rivers  ond  cut  through 
hills,  like  the  railway-works  of  our  own  time.  Tbe  duke  had  made  two  ener- 
getic men  tbe  confidential  participators  in  hia  schemes,  One  was  John 
Qilbert,  a  land  agent,  who  had  been  engaged  in  mining  speculations  ;  and  who 
was  especially  useful  in  raising  money  to  carry  on  the  projected  operations. 
The  other  was  James  Brindley,  a  millwright, — almost  without  tbe  rudiments 
of  education,  and  totally  deficient  in  scientific  training.     This  extraordinary 
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man,  the  greatest  civil  engineer  that  had  appeared  in  England  before  the 
present  century — one  whose  conatructiTe  geuius  enabled  him  to  oTercome 
difficultiea  which  appeared  insuperable  to  other  engineers  of  more  technical 
pretensions — was  twenty  yeara  older  than  bis  adventurous  cniployer.  He 
had  effected  some  improvements  in  machinery,  and  had  obtained  a  small  pro- 
vincial reputation.  But  when  the  professional  men  and  the  general  public 
looked  upon  stupendous  mounds  of  earth  raised  in  deep  valleys,  and  beard  of 
an  aqueduct  to  be  carried  over  the  Irwell,  high  enough  for  masted  vessels  to 
sail  under  it — wben  they  inquired  whence  the  supply  of  water  was  to  be 
drawn  to  fill  a  canal  of  nine  miles  in  length — they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  duke  and  his  engineer  were  equally  mad,  and  that  the  project  would 
end  in  total  ruin.  We  have  now  become  familiar  with  engineering  difficulties 
far  more  vast ;  and  can  therefore  scarcely  forbear  to  smile  at  sucli  forebodings. 
The  aqueduct  at  Barton  was  opened  in  1761.  It  hoB  been  said  that  when  the 
moment  arrived  for  admitting  the  water  into  this  aqueduct,  "  Brindley's  nerve 
was  unequal  to  the  interest  of  the  criais,  that  he  ran  away  and  hid  himself,  while 
Gilbert  remained  cool  and  collected  to  superintend  the  operation  which  wao  to 
confirm  or  confute  the  clamour  with  which  the  project  had  been  assailed."  • 


The  subterranean  canals  in  the  coal-works  at  Worsley  were  as  remarkable 
aa  the  canal  itself,  and  its  branches.  The  open  works,  all  of  one  level, 
extended  tliirty-eight  miles  ;  the  tunnels  were  originally  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  although  they  now  extend  forty -two  miles,  of  which  two-thirda 
have  gone  out  of  use.     When  the  works,  above  ground  and  under  ground, 

*  "Qoarlsrlj  B«Ti«ir,"  toI.  lixlii.  p.  311—*  delightfiil  pnper  by  (he  Iftte  esd  at  BlUmaere. 
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were  fiuiBhed  in  1762,  the;  were  deacribed  as  "  the  greatest  artificial  curiosity 
in  the  world."  *  The  immediate  effect  of  the  duke  of  Bridgewater's  first 
great  undertaking  was  sufficioDtl;  demoaBtrative  of  the  public  value  of  caoals. 
The  price  of  cooIb  in  Manchester  itbb  reduced  one  half  after  its  completion. 
The  duke  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  first  marquis  of  Stafford,  were  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  Qrand  Trunk  Navigation,  generally  kaown  as  the  Stafford- 
shire Canal ;  and  Brindlej  was  the  engineer.  This  work  brought  the  iron  and 
pottery  districts  into  easy  communication  with  the  Mersey  and  the  Trent. 
A  letter  dated  from  Buralem,  in  1767,  contains  an  interesting  notice  of  the 
engineer :"  Qentlemen  come  to  view  our  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  the 
subterraneous  navigation,  which  is  cutting  by  the  great  Mr.  Brindlej,  who 
handles  rocka  as  easily  as  you  would  plum-pies,  and  makes  the  four  elements 
subservient  to  his  will.  He  is  as  plain  a  looking  man  as  one  of  the  boors  of 
the  Peak,  or  one  of  his  own  carters  ;  but  when  be  speaks,  all  ears  listen,  and 
every  mind  is  fiUed  with  wonder  at  the  things  he  pronounces  to  be  prac> 
ticable."  t  Brindley  did  not  live  to  complete  the  Qrand  Trunk.  But  this, 
and  concurrent  iindertakings  which  he  designed  or  superintended,  connected 
the  Thames,  the  Uumber,  the  Severn,  and  the  Mersey,  and  united  London, 
Ifirerpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  by  water  communi cation,  paaeing  through  a 
district  unsurpassed  in  natural  resounds  and  productive  iodustiy. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  duke  of  firidgewater  had  established  his  claim  to 
be  called  "  the  father  of  British  inland  navigation,"  the  eventual  euccess  of 
these  undertakings  was  regarded  somewhat  doubtfully  :  "  Canals  for  carrying 
on  inland  navigation  are  new,  and  lately  introduced,  so  as  not  to  warrant 
great  commendationB  ;  but  the  prospect  is  fair,"  Again;  "What  the  actual 
advantages  that  will  be  derived  from  these  canals,  when  finished,  may  be, 
time  and  experience  only  can  determine."  J  In  1794,  the  extent  of  canal 
speculation  produced  the  inevitable  protest  against  "  bold  and  precarious 
adventure."  There  were  the  same  rivalries  of  competing  lines  as  we  have 
seen  in  railways,  and  the  same  losses  and  disappoint uieuts.  Yet  the  grandeur 
of  these  worke  excited  the  admiration  even  of  those  who  doubted  their 
eventual  profit.  "At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  thought  a  most 
arduous  task  to  make  a  high  road  for  carriages  over  the  hills  and  moots 
which  separate  Torkahire  from  Lancashire,  and  sow  they  are  pierced  through 
by  three  navigable  canals."  § 

The  local  historian  of  Manchester,  who  thus  looks  with  a  mixture  of 
apprehension  and  of  wonder  at  canal  enterprise,  saya,  "  Nothing  but  highly 
flourishing  manufactures  can  repay  the  vast  expense  of  theae  designs."  He 
adds,  as  if  to  enforce  his  doubts,  that  when  the  plans  under  execution  are 
finished,  Manchester  "will  probably  enjoy  more  various  water  communi- 
cations than  the  most  commercial  town  of  the  Low  Countries  has  ever 
done."  II  The  principal  cause  of  this  sudden  increase  to  the  power  of  cheap 
carriage  possesaed  by  Manchester, — a  power  greater  tlian  that  which  made 
the  prosperity  of  Ghent  and  Bruges, — was,  that  within  a  quarter  of  a  century 
it  had  become  the  Metropolis  of  Cotton, — the  centre  of  that  manufacture 
which,  from  very  small  beginnings,  had  grown  into  proportions  then  deemed 

•  Eippb  ;  "Biographia  Britannica,"  art.  BrindJej.  f  Iliid.,  p.  801. 

t  Campbell's  "Political  Sarraf,"  rol.  ii.  p.  261  k  p.  365L 

i  Aikin'i  "  UanehoKr,"  179S,  p.  137.  Q  Jbid,  f.  137. 
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gigantic,  faowerer  dvarf-like  they  may  appear  in  comparisoD  with  its  present 
developement.  The  population,  busy  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
with  "small  things  called  Uaachester  ware,"  had  passed  away.*  Wag- 
gons had  driven  out  pack-horses  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Can^ 
had  come,  in  great  pan,  to  supersede  waggons.  But  the  lEanchester  mer- 
chant still  sent  out  his  "  riders  "  with  patterns  in  their  aaddle-bags ;  and  the 
manufacturer  did  not  disdain  to  mil  wjth  the  humbler  tradesman  in  a  common 
public-house,  to  take  his  glass  of  puncli,  and  hear  the  news  of  the  town. 
There  was  such  a  house  of  great  resort  in  the  market-place,  which  had  been 
kept  by  the  same  landlord  fur  half  a  century  ;  "  It  ia  not  unworthy  of 
remark,  and  to  a  stranger  is  very  eitraordinary,  that  merchants  of  the  first 
fortunes  quit  the  elegant  drawing-room,  to  sit  in  a  unall  dork  dungeon,  for 
this  bouse  cannot  irith  propriety  be  called  by  a  better  name;  but  such  is  the 
force  of  long-established  custom."  t 

It  is  asserted  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1788,  that  "  not  above  twenty 
years  before  that  time,  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  Qrest  Britain  did  not 
return  £200,000  to  the  country  for  the  raw  materials,,  combined  with  the 
labour  of  the  people."  X  This  calculation  takes  us  back  to  tbe  period  at 
which  was  invented  the  hand-machine  for  spinning  cotton,  termed  "  a  jenny." 
A  previous  invention  in  tbe  process  of  weaving  stimulated  the  mechanical 
attemptsforincreasing  the  quantity  of  yarn  to  be  woven.  About  176U,  the 
'  cotton  weavers  began  to  use  a  simple  but  efBcacious  plan  of  throwing  the 
shuttle,  introduced  by  John  Kay,  of  Bury,  "  which  enabled  the  weaver  to 
make  twice  as  much  cloth  as  he  made  before."  This  waa  called  "  the  fly- 
shuttle."  The  greater  speed  attained  in  tbe  weaving  process,  "  destroyed  the 
arrangement  which  up  to  that  time  existed  between  tbe  quantity  of  yam  spun 
and  the  weavers'  demand  for  it."  §  Jobn  Kay  was  subsequently  "  mobbed 
out  of  the  country,  and  died  in  obscurity  in  a  foreign  land,"  Tliis  was  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  some  further  invention  to  supply  the  place  of  hand- 
labour  in  spinning  wool,  to  which  the  fly-shuttle  was  originally  applied. 
Dyer,  in  his  poem  of  "  Tbe  Fleece,"  published  in  1757,  having  noticed  the 
spinning-wheel,  the  distaff,  and  wheels,  "  double  spoled,  which  yield  to  either 
hand  a  several  line,"  says  tliat  "  patient  art, 

"  Sagacipoj,  has  &  apiral  engine  formed, 
WLich,  OD  ui  hundred  apvlps,  aa  hundred  threads, 
With  one  huge  vheel,  bj  lapse  o{  waWr,  tviaes."  || 

The  writer  of  a  very  able  article  on  "  Cotton-spinning  machines  "  implies 
that  thia  waa  supposed  to  be  a  spinning  machine,  introduced  into  Yorkshire 
by  John  Kay.^f  Bjbert  Anderson,  tbe  editor  of  the  valuable  edition  of 
"  British  Foets  "  published  in  1795,  appends  this  note  to  the  passage  in 
"  The  Fleece : " — "  Paul's  engine  lor  cotton  and  fine  wool."  Lewis  Paul,  in 
1738,  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  "  for  the  spinning  of  wool  and  cotton 
in  a  manner  entirely  new."  Several  attempts  were  made  to  work  this 
machine,  persons  of  some  note  being  concerned  in  the  speculation,  amongst 
others,  Edward  Cave,  tbe  proprietor  of  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine."     But 

•  A»U,  vol.  f.  p,  24,  t  Aikin,  [).  189.  *  Ibid,  p.  178. 

S  "Ufeof  Su«u«lCrDinpt(in,"  'Jd  edition,  ISiiO,  p.  £0. 

i  Book  iii.  "5   "Quartwly  Hevlew,"  vol.  otu,  p.  B3. 
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Paul's  machine,  howersF  ingenious,  brought  losses  vpqn  all  concerned  in  it, 
and  vas  finally  abandoned.  The  demand  for  fine  jarn  still  went  on  unsup- 
plied  ;  and  it  was  increased  by  a  growing  market  for  fabrics  in  whicb  it  waa 
endeavoured  to  compete  with  Indian  muslins.  An  extensive  manufacture  of 
fabrics  composed  wholly  of  cotton  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
a  few  years  before  this  period,     "  Bombaya'a  wharfs,"  writes  Dyer,  "  pile  up 

"  Wool-reMmhllng  cotton,  shora  ^m  trees, 
Not  (0  the  Becce  nnfrisndlj  ;  whether  mixed 
Id  warp  or  woof,  or  with  the  line  of  flfti. 
Or  lofter  silk's  materiaL"  * 

The  demand  increased  more  and  more,  and  it  pressed  on  invention  to  find 
modea  of  supply.  In  1704  the  Society  of  Arts  voted  fifty  pounds  to  Hr. 
Harrison  "fur  a  masterly  improremenC  in  tbe  spinning-wheel,  by  which  a 
chUd  may  do  double  the  busineas  that  even  a  grown  person  can  with  the 
common  wheel."t     At  length  a  great  practical  chsnge  was  achieved. 

In  1767,  James  Hargreaves  completed  liis  *'  Spinning- jenny."  He  was  a 
weaver  near  Blackburn,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  employed  in  spinning 
weft  for  him  to  work  upon  at  bis  loom,  the  warp  beini;  supplied  by  the 
wboletiale  manufacturers  who  gave  him  employment.  The  spindle  of  the 
spinning-wheel  was  always  horizontal,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
engraving : — 


•J  Wheel ;  nith  band  cards  indbobbiua  of  rorlngi. 

t  "  Annual  B«giit«r,"  voL  TiL  p.  OS. 
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The  spinster's  irtBchine  in  Kargreaves'  cottage  being  uccidentftUj  OTCr- 
tunied,  it  was  observed  that  the  wheel  and  the  spindle  <x)ntinued  to  rfiTolve. 
In  the  position  of  the  wheel  on  its  side,  the  spindle  became  perpendicular. 
The  ingenious  man  caught  the  idea,  and  forthwith  ooustnicted  a  multiplying 
wheel,  with  eight  rovings  and  eight  upright  spindles.  He  knew  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  a  labour-Baving  inventor  if  he  made  his  discovery  public  He 
long  worked  in  secret  at  his  "jenny ;"  but  such  mysteries  cannot  be  pre- 
served. His  jealous  neighbours  broke  into  his  house,  destroyed  his  invention, 
and  compelled  him  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Nottingham.  He  there  received 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  take  out  a  patent ;  but  he  had  sold  several  of  hia 
machines  before  the  date  of  hia  patent ;  the  invention  became  common  pre- 
perty ;  and  the  instrument,  surreptitiously  imitated,  was  soon  found  in  every 
weaver's  cottage  in  Lancashire.  Thomas  Highs,  about  the  same  period, 
invented  a  somewhat  similar  hand -machine.  Samuel  Crompton,  the  inventor 
of  the  "  mule,"  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  cotton  spinning,  when 
sixteen  years  of  age,  in  176S,  was  spinning  upon  one  of  Hargreaves'  machines 
of  eight  spindles .• 

The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  spinning  of  cotton  would  oesae  to 
be  a  domestic  msnufacture.  The  weaving  would  long  continue  under  humble 
roofs  ;  but  machines,  driven  at  first  by  water-power,  would  gradually  banish 
the  wheel  and  the  jenny.  The  double  occupation  of  weaver  and  small  farmer 
was  very  common  in  Lancashire.  This  united  business  was  conducted  with 
small  profit  to  the  yeoman,  who  occupied  a  few  acres,  and  worked  at  intervals 
at  one  loom.  It  was  far  from  advantageous  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country.  Arthur  Young  described  the  North  of  Ireland  as  "  a  whole  pro- 
vince peopled  by  weavers  ;  it  is  they  who  cultivate,  or  rather  beggar,  the  soil, 
as  well  as  work  the  looms  ;  agriculture  is  there  in  ruins.  .  .  .  Tbe  lands 
are  infinitely  subdivided ;  no  weaver  thinks  of  supporting  himself  by  his 
loom  ;  be  has  always  a  piece  of  potatoes,  a  piece  of  oats,  a  patch  of  fiax,  and 
grass  or  weeds  for  a  cow."  Young  held  tbe  two  occupations  to  be  incom- 
patible. "  A  weaver  who  works  at  a  fine  cloth  can  never  take  the  plough  or 
the  spade  in  hand  without  injury  to  the  web."t  The  Lancashire  weavers 
bad  not  driven  out  tbe  fanners  proper,  as  in  the  Xorth  of  Ireland,  but  the 
same  system  was  in  partial  operation  in  the  whole  cotton- working  district. 
The  father  of  Samuel  Crompton  was  the  occupier  of  a  farm  near  Bolton ;  he 
and  his  family,  "  as  was  the  custom  at  that  time,  employing  their  leisure 
hours  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving."  In  1758  he  became  the  tenant  of 
a  portion  of  an  old  mansion,  also  near  Bolton,  called  Hall-in-the-Wood.  The 
father  died  soon  after  this  removal.  The  widow  continued  the  labours  of  the 
little  farm,  and  devoted  all  her  leisure,  as  before,  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom.} 
Bolton  was  then  a  place  of  very  inconsiderable  population.  Their  wants 
were  so  small  that  not  more  than  one  cow  used  to  be  killed  in  the  town  for  a 
week's  supply.  To  the  weekly  market  London  and  Manchester  traders 
resorted,  to  purchase  the  heavy  fabrics  for  which  Bolton  was  the  chief  mart. 
"  The  fustians,  herring-bones,  cross-overs,  quiltings,  dimities,  and  other  goods, 
were  carried  to  market  by  the  small  mauufacturers  (who  were  for  the  most 

*  Urtfa  ''Cotton  Mannfiwtore,"  rol.  i.  book  lii.  tlup.  I, 
t  "  Tour  in  Ireland,"  Tnl.  ii.  p.  SOB. 
yreneli ;  "  IjA  of  Cromptoti,"  cbsp^  U. 
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part  equally  emaU  f&rmera)  in  wallets  balaaced  over  ono  shoulder,  while  on 
the  other  aim  there  waa  often  hung  a  basket  of  fresh  butter."  *  There  was 
one  bustling  man  in  Bolton  who  must  have  been  among  the  most  active  on 
the  market-daj — Bichard  Arkwrigbt,  the  batber,  who  had  come  from  Preston, 
bis  native  place,  and  hung  out  his  attractive  invitation  to  the  townsman  and 
the  visitor,  of  "  a  clean  shave  for  a  penny."  But  be  had  higher  aspirations. 
He  was  a  peruke  maker,  and  travelled  about  the  country  as  a  merchant  in  a 
peculiar  line.  An  adroit  man  he  must  have  been,  and  a  pleasant ;  for  at 
the  statute  fair  h^  marked  down  the  lass  with  the  most  attractive  locks;  and 
although  be  might  not  have  played  "  with  the  tangles  of  !Nesera's  b air,"  he 
contrived  to  possess  himself  of  the  treasure  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  and 
bear  it  off  to  bia  wig-making  shop  in  whatever  uew  locality  he  chose  to  plant 
himself  for  a.  year  or  two.  He  saw  many  men,  and  acquired  many  valuable 
notions.  He  had  a  mechanical  genius,  and  thoughts  of  "  perpetual  motion  " 
sometimes  engrossed  his  mind.  At  Warrington  he  became  acquainted  with 
John  Kay,  a  clock-maker,  the  son  of  the  fly-shuttle  inventor ;  and  the  two 
set  their  ingenuity  to  work  upon  something  iikely  to  be  more  practicable  »ud 
more  profitable  than  "  perpetual  motion."  Kay  bad  been  thinking  of  schemes 
for  superseding  the  spinning-wheel,  incited  probably  by  having  been  employed 
by  Thomas  Highs  in  making  the  wheels  and  springs  of  hia  "jenny."  Out  of 
this  communication  of  the  ideas  of  Highs,  who  is  alleged  to  have  conceived 
the  notion  of  spinning  by  rollers,  was  matured,  by  the  ingenuity  and  perse- 
verance of  Arkwright,  the  invention  which  was  very  speedily  to  convert  the 
region  which  Gray  called  "  the  deserts  of  Lancashire  "  into  the  busiest  district 
of  the  world.  Arkwright  went  to  Preston,  and  having  eipended  hia  last 
sbjlliag  in  completing,  however  imperfectly,  a  machine  of  a  new  construction, 
it  was  eihihited,  in  17C8,  in  that  town.  In  a  lucky  hour  for  Arkwright, 
murmurs  and  threats  reached  his  ear.  He  hastily  packed  up  hia  apparatus  in 
the  dread  of  mob-law  ;  went  to  Nottingham  ;  obtained  two  moneyed  partners, 
of  whom  Jedcdiah  Strutt  was  one ;  and  took  out  his  first  patent  in  1709. 


JedcdiBli  StruU. 
*  Life  of  CromploD,  cbap.  ii. 
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tmrefined,  without  origioilitf  ia  his  ideas,  but  a  roost  skilful  appropmtor. 
The  bold  maa  died  worth  half  a  million  sterling,  for  he  had  eel f-conG deuce, 
tact,  and  knowledge  of  human  character.  The  timid  man  was  easily  dis- 
heartened, shrinking  from  specnlation,  and  easilf  deceived.  He  would  have 
lived  a  poor  weaver  to  the  end  of  hia  da^a,  unable,  as  he  said  of  himself,  "  to 
contend  with  men  of  the  world,"  had  not  Pu-liameot,  in  1812,  granted  bim  a 
paltry  compensation  of  6000/.  for  the  great  invention  which  he  "  gave  up  to 
the  country,"  as  he  said,  but  which  he  was  really  cheated  into  giving  up  by 
a  host  of  selfish  manufacture  re,  who  made  fortunes  out  of  his  simple  trust. 
Grompton  was  spinning  with  Hai^reaves'  jenny,  four  or  five  years  after 
Arkwrigbt  had  produced  harder  and  finer  yam  by  his  water-frame  than  the 
jenny  could  produce,  whatever  amount  it  had  added  to  the  quantity  epun. 
Crompton  saw  what  was  wanting;.  With  a  few  common  tools,  and  a  clasp- 
knife,  he  worked  for  five  years  before  he  perfected  what  was  originally  called 
the  HalUin-the-Wood  wheel.  "Thegrentandimportant  invention  of  Crompton 
WHB  his  spin  die -carriage,  and  the  principle  of  the  thread  having  no  strain 
upon  it  until  it  was  completed.  The  carriage  with  the  spindles  could,  by  the 
movement  of  the  hand  and  knee,  recede  juet  as  the  rollers  delivered  out  tbe 
elongated  thread  in  a  soft  state,  so  that  it  would  allow  of  a  considerable 
stretch  before  the  thread  had  to  encounter  the  stress  of  winding  on  the 
spindle."'  This  was  "the  comer-stone  of  the  merits  of  his  invention,** 
which  Crompton  connected  with  the  system  of  rollers,  and  thus  added  the 
aecond  great  and  permanent  principle  of  tbe  machinery  for  cotton -spinning. 

In  1779,  when  this  machine  was  completed  by  the  young  weaver,  the  riots 
broke  out  by  which  Arkwright'a  mill  at  Chorley  waa  destroyed.  From  the 
solitary  room  where  Crompton  had  been  so  long  working  in  secret,  he  heard 
the  ebouts  of  a  mob  who  were  breaking  to  piecea  a  carding-engine  in  tbe 
adjoining  hamlet  of  Folds.  He  was  prepared  for  such  an  emergency.  He 
I)ad  cut  an  opening  in  the  ceiling  of  bis  room  to  tbe  loft  above,  which  aperture 
he  had  fitted  with  a  trap-door.  He  baatiiy  took  bis  machine  to  pieces,  and 
hoisted  t^e  parts,  into  the  dark  bole  where  they  were  concealed  for  many 
weeks.  The  riots  were  put  down,  and  tranquilliiy  was  restored  ;  but  not  till 
after  the  jennies  had  been  destroyed  for  miles  round  Bolton.  Whilat  working 
upon  hia  invention  Crompton  had  married.  He  took  to  wife  a  young  woman 
of  good  family  and  education,  but  who,  being  left  an  orphan  iu  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, maintained  herself  by  spinning.  The  home  of  the  young  people 
waa  in  a  cottage  attached  to  the  Hall-in-tljc-'Wood ;  and  in  a  room  of  the  old 
manaion  they  secretly  worked  on  the  now. perfected  mule.  No  yarn  com- 
parable for  fineness  and  firmness  had  ever  been  produced  as  that  which 
Crompton  carried  to  the  Bolton  market,  obtaining  a  proportional  price. 
People  began  to  think  that  there  was  some  mjstery.  fingers  could  not 
produce  such  yam;  nor  could  the  jenny.  Manufacturers  gathered  round, 
nome  to  buy,  othera  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  secret.  Tliey  in  vain  tried 
to  obtain  admissiou  to  tbe  old  bouse.  They  climbed  up  to  tlie  windows  to 
look  iu.  The  bewildered  man  soon  saw  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
his  secret.    In  a  manuscript  which  he  lett  bebind  him,  he  says,  of  this  anxious 

*  "HemolrofCtoinploD,'*  by  John  Eeunedj;  qnotcdin  Mr.  VieaeVt  "lik. 
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p^od,  "  duFing  this  time  I  married,  and  commenced  apiniier  ftltogetlier. 
But  a  few  months  reduced  me  to  tlie  cruel  neceasity  eitber  of  destroying  my 
machine  altogether,  or  giving  it  up  to  the  public.  To  destroy  it  I  could  not 
think  of;  to  give  up  that  for  which  I  had  laboured  bo  long  web  cruel,    I  bad 


no  patent,  nor  the  raeana  of  purchasing  one.  In  preference  to  destroying  it, 
I  gave  it  to  the  public,"  Mauufacturera  had  come  about  bim  with  tempting 
promiaes,  and  had  persuaded  bi[ti  to  give  up  his  eecret,  upon  the  condition, 
recited  iji  a  formal  document,  of  subscribing  sums  to  be  affixed  to  the  name 
of  each  "  as  a  reward  for  hia  improvement  in  spianing."  The  whole  aum 
they  subscribed  was  G71.  Gs.  Gd.  The  eubscription  paper  is  in  esiatence. 
"  The  list  is  curiously  interesting  as  coutaiuiog  among  the  half-guinea  aub- 
Bcribera  the  names  of  many  Boltou  firms  now  of  great  wealth  and  eminence 
aa  mule  spinners,  whose  colosaal  fortunea  may  be  said  to  have  been  based 
upon  this  singularly  small  inveatment."  •  lu  five  years  Croinptnn's  "  mule  " 
was  the  machine  chiefly  employed  for  fine  spinning,  not  oiily  round  Bolton, 
but  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  common  piracies  of  Arkwriglit's  water-frame,  its  more  extensive 
use  when  the  patent  expired  in  1784,  and  the  general  appropriation  of 
Crompton's  mule,  very  soon  changed  Ibe  neighbourhood  of  which  Manchester 
was  the  centre,  from  a  country  of  small  farmers  iuto  a  country  of  sraall 
manufacturers.  Houses  on  the  banks  of  streams  whose  currents  would  drive 
_a  wheel  and  shaft  were  greedily  seized  upon.  Sheda  were  run  up  in  similar 
situations.  The  clank  of  wbeela  and  the  buzz  of  apindlea  were  heard  in  once 
solitary  places  upon  the  branches  of  the  Irweil.     The  amaller  streams  that 
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flowed  fTom  tbe  barren  hilla  into  eecluded  nU«7B,  miglit  b«  Bpoatrophited  in 
the  lines  of  HbenCEer  Elliott : 


Croraptoii'B  muleg,  worked  hj  hand,  "were  erected  in  girreta  m  loftc; 
and  many  a  dilapidated  barn  or  cow-house  was  patched  up  in  the  walls, 
repaired  in  the  roof,  and  provided  with  windows,  to  serve  as  lodging  room 
for  the  new  muslin  wheels."  *  Amidst  this  hurried  system  of  expedients  to 
obtain  the  gains  of  cotton- spinning,  these  small  factoriee  were  supplied  with 
the  labour  of  children  by  a  mode  which  excited  Uie  indignation  of  all  right- 
thinking  persons.  Children  of  very  tender  age,  collected  from  the  London 
workhouses,  and  other  abodes  of  the.  friendless,  were  transported  to  Man- 
okestcr  and  the  neighbourhood  sa  apprentices.  These  were  often  wwked 
through  the  whole  night ;  had  no  regard  paid  to  ttreir  cleanliness ;  and 
received  no  instruction.  Aikin,  who  records  these  grievances,  adds  that  in 
many  factories,  remedies  had  been  adopted.  It  waa  forty  years  before  the 
Legislature  effectually  interfered  to  protect  factory  children. 

A  greater  change  than  that  produced,  by  the  water-frame  and  the  mule 
was  impending.  The  period  was  quickly  approaching  when  the  tall  stalk 
would  start  up  in  the  bye-streets  of  quiet  towns,  and  gather  around  its 
clouds  of  smoke  a  new  population.  Of  Bolton,  whose  iahabitants  had  more 
than  doubled  from  1783  to  1789,  it  is  recorded  that  "  the  want  of  water  in 
this  district  is  made  up  by  the  ingenious  invention  of  the  machines  called 
mnles."  t  ^he  want  of  water  would  in  a  few  years  be  made  up  by  a  far 
more  manageable  power.  Bury  had  its  "  cotton  manufacture,  originally  - 
brought  from  Bolton,"  with  "  factories  erected  upon  the  rivers  and  many 
brooks  within  the  parish."  {  Its  population  bad  increased  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  that  of  Bolton  ;  but  the  increase  would  be  far  more  rapid  when  the 
rivers  and  brooks  were  no  longer  essential  for  the  movement  of  rollers  and 
spindles.  In  1794  some  small  steam-engines,  made  by  Mr.  Sherrard,  a  very 
ingenious  and  able  engineer,  had  begun  in  Manchester  to  be  "  used  in  cotton- 
mill?,  and  for  every  purpose  of  the  water-wheel,  where  a  stream  ia 
not  to  be  got."  This  local  manufacture  of  steam-engines  was  beginning  to 
encounter  a  formidable  rivalry :  "  Some  few  are  also  erected  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood by  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watts,  of  Birmingham,  who  have  far 
excelled  all  others  in  their  improvement  of  the  steam-engine."  §  In  this  stage 
of  bis  career,  the  name  of  the  Glasgow  mecltanic  whose  statue  is  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  appears  not  to  have  been  suffiuiently  known  to  be  apelt  correctly  by  a 
writer  of  note.  Dr.  Aikin  probably  knew  little  of  the  achievements  of  the 
man  who,  "directing  the  force  of  an  original  genius,  early  exercised  in  philo- 
sophic research,  to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  enlarged  the 
resources  of  his  country,  increased  the  power  of  man,  and  rose  to  an  eminent 
place  amongst  the  illustrious  followers  of  science  and  the  real  benefactors  of  * 
tbe  world."  ||     The  rotatory  steam-engine  of  Watt  was  first  applied  to  the 

"  Frrocb,  p.  78. 
t  Aikir,  p.  282.  i  Ibid.,  p.  287.  i  lUd.,  p.  177. 
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textile  t^anufactures  of  Lancashire  in  1787,  when  one  was  erected  at  War- 
ringtoa.     It  had  been  applied  in  Nottinghamshire  in  1785. 

In  1S56,  according  to  the  Beport  of  the  Factory  CommiasionerB,  the  ateam- 
engines  employed  in  5000  factories  represented  161,000  horse-poirer,  giving 
motion  to  the  astounding  number  of  33,000,000  spindles.  It  is  calculated 
in  the  Statistical  Account  of  the  Population  of  1851,  that  in  Great  Britain 
"  more  than  a  million  young  women  are  tpinstera  " — the  still  recognized  name 
for  unmarried  women.  To  produce  the  same  amount  of  yam  spun  in  the  old 
domestic  way,  would  probably  require  not  only  all  the  spinsters  of  our  own 
country,  and  all  the  spinsters  of  our  great  Indian  empire,  where  theJHtndoo 
girl  still  produces  the  finest  yarn  irom  her  prunitive  wheel,  but  all  the  spin- 
sters of  the  habitable  globe.     The  rate  at  which  the  spindles  of  a  cotton-mil) 


Uiudiw  girl  KlriiiuiDg  cotton. 

move  BO  far  exceeds  the  rate  of  the  spinning- wheel,  that  no  smaller  number, 
we  may  presume,  could  convert  a  thousand  million  pounds  of  raw  cotton 
into  yam  in  one  year,  aa  is  now  done  in  Gtreat  Britain.  But  if  the  rate  of  speed 
were  equal,  and  the  object  could  be  effected  by  the  daily  movement  for  ten 
hours  of  thirty-three  millions  of  spindles,  it  would  be  necessary  that  every 
British  spinster  should  have  the  power  of  giving  activity  to  thirty-three 
wheels  with  one  spindle  each  ;  or  that,  having  the  advantage  of  the  spinning- 
jenny  with  eight  spindles,  she  should  have  the  power  of  working  four  jennies 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  contrast  bettreen  the  old  spinning-wheel  and 
Ihe  spianing-miU  cannot  be  put  in  a  stronger  point  of  view. 

Inventions  connected  with  the  more  rapid  processes  of  spinning  were  not 
long  behind  the  jenny  and  the  water-frame.  Such  was  the  cylindrical  carding- 
engine.  The  natural  progression  of  machinery  in  spinning,  from  the  simplest 
domestio  wheel  to  the  complex  mule,  would,  we  may  presume,  have  suggested 
that  the  same  advance  would  be  applicable  to  weaving  ;  that  as  the  flj-ahuttle 
had  doubled  the  rate  at  which  a  hand-weaver  could  work,  ao  some  invention 
might  double,  or  even  supersede,  the  still  tardy  proceaa  of  the  hand-weaver. 
Such  an  invention  did  come,  though  in  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state. 
Edmund  Cartwright,  a  clergyman,  bred  at  University  College,  Oxford — ft 
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poet  nnd  a  critic — was  at  Malloek  in  1784,  when,  in  a  miied  conyHUij  in 
which  were  some  pereoDS  from  Mnnchester,  the  talk  was  about  cottoa — how 
the  want  of  hands  to  weave  would  operate  against  the  ipinning-milla.  Cart- 
wright  knew  nothini;  of  machines  or  manufactures ;  he  had  never  even  seen  a 
weaver  at  work  ;  but  be  said  that  if  it  eama  to  a  want  of  hands,  .^rkwright 
must  invent  a  weaving-mill.  The  Manchester  men  maintained  that  such  a 
notion  was  impracticable.  Cartwright  weut  home,  and,  turning  his  thoughts 
from  weaving  articles  for  the  "  Monthly  Eeview,"  laboured  assiduously  to 
produce  a  loom  that  would  weave  cloth  without  bands  to  throw  the  shuttle. 
His  children  remembered  him  as  walking  about  as  if  in  deep  meditation,  occa- 
sionally throwing  his  arms  from  aide  to  side,  and  they  were  told  that  their 
father  was  thinking  of  the  at;tion  of  the  shuttle.*  He  completed  his  machine, 
which,  he  says,  required  the  strength  of  two  powerful  men  to  work  at  a  slow 
rate,  and  whose  springs  were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown  a  Congreve  rocket. 
He  took  out  a  patent.  Oartwright's  power-loom,  improved  by  the  inventor 
by  incessant  exercises  of  ingenuity,  came  very  slowly  into  use.  A  mill,  the  first 
erected  for  their  employment  on  a  large  ecale,  was  wilfully  set  on  fire,  and  five 


hundred  of  the  power  looms  were  destroyed,  The  patent  expired,  having 
been  to  the  inventor  a  constant  source  of  loss  and  anxiety.  The  invention, 
great  as  its  results  have  been,  was  scarcely  recognized  in  the  last  century. 
The  power-loom  was  first  brought  into  profitable  use  at  Glasgow,  in  1801, 
But  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the  principle  of  automatic  weaving  was  fully 
acknowledged ;  and  iu  1807,  upon  a  memorial  of  the  principal  cotton- spinners, 
Parliament  granted  Dr.  Cartwright  10,000^,  for  "the  good  service  be  had 
rendered  the  public  by  his  invention  of  weaving."  There  were  only  2300 
power-looms  at  work  in  Great  Britain  in  1813.  In  1833  there  were  100,00a 
At  the  present  time,  they  are  as  universal  as  spinning  machines, — very 
difi'erent  in  their  beautiful  construction  from  Cartwrigbt's  invention,  but  the 
some  in  principle.  The  Eeturns  of  the  Pactory  Inspectors  for  1850  show 
the  employment  of  36fl,205  power-looms,  of  which  298,847  were  for  weaving 
cotton.     Such  has  been  the  progress  of  an  idea  casually  impressed  upon  the 

" Hialaty "  is  known  as^thatof  "Hn.  Mftrkham,*'  tis  a 
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active  mind  of  a  scliolar,  irlio  vu  previouBly  conscious  of  iio  aptitude  for 
mechanical  pursuits.  His  parliameatarj  reward  did  not  repay  hia  expeoies 
is  working  ou£  his  Bcheme. 

The  histoiy  of  the  cotton-maQufacture,  as  of  moat  other  arts,  abounds 
Tith  ezamplefl  of  the  struggles  of  inventors,  if  not  against  neglect  and  fraud, 
against  the  almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  carryiag  forward  an  inveiition  to 
commercial  success.  Bentham  has  expressed  a  great  truth  in  forcible  words : 
"  As  the  world  advances,  the  snares,  the  traps,  the  pitralls,  which  iaezperience 
has  found  in  the  path  of  inventive  industrj,  will  be  filled  up  by  the  fortunes 
and  the  minds  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  them  and  been  ruined.  In  this, 
as  in  every  other  career,  the  ages  gone  hj  have  been  the  forlorn  hope,  which 
has  received  for  those  who  followed  them  the  blows  of  fortune."  *  Dr.  John 
Boebuck,  "who  may  be  said  to  have  originated  the  modern  iron  manufacture 
of  Britain,  though  his  merits  as  a  great  public  benefactor  have  as  yet  received 
but  slight  recognition,"  t  was  one  of  those  who  eucountered  the  snares  and 
pitfalls  in  the  path  of  inexperience.  We  have  shown  what  the  iron  manu- 
focture  was  in  174iO.£  In  1774,  we  find  it  alleged  that  "  there  is  no  room  to 
doubt,  that  in  every  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  there  may  be  enough  iron 
found  to  supply  ^1  the  British  dominions,  and  yet  we  import  very  large 
quantities  from  the  North,  from  Spain,  and  from  America.  The  reason  of 
^ia  is,  because  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  can  make  it  cheaper." 
They  had  a  great  command  of  fuel  for  charcoal.  "  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
wished,"  says  the  writer,  "  that,  as  it  hath  been  often  proposed  and  proimsed, 
the  use  of  pit-coal  could  be  generally  introduced,  so  as  to  answer  in  all 
respects  as  well  as  charcoal."  He  adds,  "  at  this  time,  as  I  have  been  well- 
informed,  iron  is  wrought  with  pit-coal  at  the  Carron  Works  in  Horth 
Britain."  §  The  founder  of  these  Carron  Works,  and  the  inventor  of  the 
economical  processes  which  first  gave  cheap  iron  to  our  couutry,  in  many 
forms  of  utility,  was  Dr.  John  Boebuck. 

The  man  who  succeeded  in  proving,  by  the  commercial  results  of  hia 
processes,  that  iron  oould  *be  smelted  by  pit-coal,  everywhere  in  abuudaace, 
instead  of  by  charcoal  from  woods  that  were  disappearing  through  the 
advance  of  agriculture,  was  a  physician  at  Birmingham.  He  was  a  scientific 
chemist,  as  far  as  the  science  of  chemistry  was  understood  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  he  was  connected  with  a  chemical  manufactory, 
to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  the  ardour  of  an  eKperimentalist.  By  his 
improvements  in  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  (then  called  vitriolic  acid), 
the  use  of  wbich  was  even  then  extensive  in  manufactures,  he  reduced  the 
price  of  that  article  to  a  fourth  of  its  previous  coat.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
led  the  way  in  those  great  chemical  discoveries  wiiioh  have  produced  as  wonder- 
ful changes  in  the  productive  power  of  the  country  as  machinery  has  produced. 
Sulphuric  acid,  after  Boebuck's  time,  partially  did  the  work  of  bleaching  that 
the  Bun  and  air  were  necessary  to  complete.  But  his  attempts  to  connect  ■ 
bleaching  processes  with  the  vitriol  works  that  he  established  at  Preston  Pans 
were  not  suwessful.  Having  abandoned  his  practice  as  a  physician,  and 
settled  in  Scotland,  be  turned  his  thoughts  to  smelciug  and  manu&cturlng 
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iron.  At  Csrron,  in  the  parish  of  Tarbert,  in  Stirlingshire,  there  were  the 
great  requieites  for  this  manufacture.  There  was  abundant  coal,  and  ample 
command  of  water-power.  Some  iron-stone  and  lime  were  to  be  found 
within  a  mile;  some  was  to  be  procured  from  places  ten  miles  distant.* 
Workmen  were  brought  from  Birmingham  and  Sheffield ;  and  on  the  hanks 
of  a  river,  renowned  in  Scottish  history,  was  the  famous  foundry,  established 
in  1759,  which  sent  cheap  grates  into  the  homes  of  England,  and  cast  the 
guns  for  Wellington's  battery-train.  To  Dr.  Boebuck  has  been  assigned  the 
honour  of  inventing  the  process  of  converting  cast  iron  into  malleable 
iron.  But  it  is  enough  to  give  him  an  emduring  name  in  the  history  of 
manufacturiag  industry,  that  he  first  brought  about  that  marriage  between 
the  neighbours  coal  and  iron  which  time  can  never  dissolve — that  union 
which  made  iron  "  the  soul  of  every  other  manufacture ;"  which,  when  the 
iron  raiting  round  St.  Paul's  was  still  pointed  out  as  a  grest  feat  of  charcoal- 
smelting,  enabled  a  daring  engineer,  within  fifteen  years  of  the  time  when 
the  first  furnace  was  lighted  at  Carron,  to  throw  a  cast-iron  bridge  over  the 
Severn  of  a  hundred  feet  span  ;  aud  which,  during  the  lapse  of  a  century, 
has  covered  our  country  with  works  that  are  amongst  the  noblest  triumphs 
of  a  great  era  of  the  Sciencea  and  Arts;  compared  with  which  structures  the 
once  famous  Coalbrook  Bale  bridge  appears  a  toy.     Dr.  Boebuck   called 


Iron  Uridge,  Coalljrgol;  Dsle,  177S. 

Smeaton  to  his  aid  as  an  engineer,  and  he  invited  Watt  to  experiment  upon'the 
employment  of  his  steam-engine  in  blowin;;  the  furnaces.  He  was  at  one 
time  associated  as  a  partner  in  the  great  career  that  was  opening  to  Watt. 

*  "  Nev  Statistical  Accnnat  of  Scotland, — Stirlingsliire,"  vol.  viii.  p.  373. 
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But  be  became  inTohed  in  other  undeitakinga  bejond  his  capital ;  and  bad 
the  commoa  &te  of  those  who  undertake  mighty  enterprises  without  an 
adequate  command  of  the  sinews  of  all  enteTprise,  whether  of  war  or  of 
peace. 

The  hiatorian  who  has  brought  ao  large  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  liberality 
to  his  narratiTB  of  English  affairs  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  says  that  the  year  1763  "  was  distinguisbad  by  an  event 
of  more  real  importance  than  the  rise  or  the  resignation  of  lord  Bute."  * 
That  year  is  considered  memorable  for  the  production  of  a  new  kind  of 
earthenware,  remarkable  for  fineness  and  durability.  This  ware  was  soon 
to  remove  the  pewter  dishes  from  their  dingy  rows  in  the  tradesman's  kitchen, 
and  to  supersede  the  wooden  platter  and  the  brown  dish  of  the  poor  man's 
cottage.  The  artisan  of  Burelem,  in  Stafibrdshire,  who  brought  about  this 
change,  was  Josiah  Wedgwood.  "We  have  already  briefly  indicated  the 
condition  of  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century .t  Dr.  Campbell,  in  1774,  makes  this  statement :  "  In  the  space  of 
about  sixty  years,  as  I  have  been  well  informed,  the  produce  of  this  ware  hath 
risen  from  6000/.  to  100,0001.  per  annum.  These  are  entered  by  the  thousand 
pieces  for  exportation,  which  is  annually  about  forty  thousand. ;["  In  1857 
there  were  a  hundred  million  pieces  of  British  earthenwu^  and  porcelain 
exported  to  every  European  country  (with  the  exception  of  Prance),  and  to 
America,  the  United  States  being  hy  far  the  largest  importers.  It  is  to 
Josiah  Wedgwood  that  the  creation  of  this  great  manufacture  and  commerce 


is  to  be  principally  attributed,  England  had  produced  its  Bow  china,  its 
Worcester  china,  and  its  Chelsea  china,  which  waa  held  to  equal  that  of 
Dresden.  But  these  elaborate  tea-aervices  and  ornaments  were  for  the 
luxurious.  Palissy  gave  France  the  lead  amongst  industrious  nations  in  her 
manufacture  of  expensive  porcelain.  But  Wedgwood  iu  his  ware  combined 
the  imitation  of  the  moat  beautiful  forms  of  ancient  art  with  unequalled 
cheapness.    In  hia  workshops  we  may  trace  the  commencement  of  a  system 
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of  improved  design,  which  made  his  ware  so  superior  to  any  other  that  had 
been  produced  in  Europe  for  comman  uses.  England,  by  the  diK07ery  of  a 
contemporary  of  Wedgwood,  Mr.  Cooluworthy,  of  Plymouth,  was  found  to 
posseae,  in  tbe  Cornish  clay,  a  material  equal  to  that  of  the  Sevres  and  Dresden 
manufactories.  His  patent  was  transferred  to  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  in 
1777,  and  from  thtit  time  we  went  steadily  forward  to  the  attainment  of  our 
present  excellence  in  the  productioa  of  porcelaiu,  upon  a  scale  com  mens  ttrate 
with  the  general  spread  of  the  comforts  and  reQnementa  of  society, 

llie  transference  of  power  to  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1784,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  be  was  enabled  to  hold  its  possessioD,  presented  opportunities  for  wise 
endeavours  to  place  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  upon  a  broader  foundation. 
The  first  object  attained  was  the  removal,  in  1785,  of  an  odious  system  of 
reatrictions  aad  disabilities  in  tbe  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
In  the  preliminary  inquiries  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
interesting  details  of  manufactures  were  elicited.  Mr.  Wedgurood  pointed 
out  bow  greatly  the  industry  of  tbe  Potteries  multiplied  tne  industry  of 
others  besides  thut  of  the  twenty  thousand  persons  directly  employed  ;  the 
quantity  of  inland  carriage  it  created  ;  tbe  labour  it  called  forth  in  collieries, 
and  in  raising  tbe  raw  material  of  earthenware  ^  the  employment  of  coasting 
vessels  in  the  transport  of  this  material  from  tbe  Land's-Eud  to  different 
parts  of  the  coast ;  and  tbe  re-conveyance  of  tbe  finished  goods  to  those 
ports  "  where  they  are  shipped  for  every  foreign  market  that  is  open  to  the 
earthenware  of  I^glaud."  In  1787  the  government  carried  through  a  bold 
measure  of  commercial  freedom  in  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  with 
France,  which  opened  new  ports,  not  only  to  the  earthenware  of  England,  but 
to  her  woollens,  her  cottons,  her  hardware  and  cutlery,  her  manufactures  of 
braes  and  copper.  Previous  to  this  treaty,  most  of  tbe  staple  productions 
of  firitain  had  been  prohibited  for  so  long  a  period  in  Prance  that  the  notion 
of  exchange,  under  a  system  of  moderate  duties,  bad  ceased  to  be  contemplated 
by  tbe  merchants  of  either  country.  The  political  arguments  by  which  this 
great  measure  was  supported,  and  those  by  which  it  was  opposed,  will  he 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  We  introduce  the  subject  here,  because 
the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  supply  some  general  views  of  tbe 
commercial  policy  of  a  period,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  the  industry  of  this 
country  had  received  an  extraordinary  impulse  from  new  inventions,  and 
from  increased  energy  in  the  long^established  modes  of  production. 
Tbe  general  argument  for  tbe  treaty  was  put  with  great  force  by  Mr.  Pitt : 
"  France  was,  by  the  peculiar  dispensation  of  Providence,  gifted,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  country,  with  what  made  life  desirable,  in  point  of  soil, 
climate,  and  natural  productions.  It  had  tbe  most  fertile  vineyards  and  the 
richest  harvests  ;  the  greatest  luxuries  of  man  were  produced  in  it  with  little 
cost,  and  with  moderate  labour.  Britain  was  not  thus  bleat  by  nature  ;  but  on 
tbe  contrary,  it  possessed,  through  the  happy  freedom  of  Its  constitution,  and 
the  equal  security  of  its  laws,  an  energy  in  its  enterprises  and  a  stability  in 
its  exertions,  which  had  gradually  raised  it  to  a  state  of  commercial  grandeur. 
Not  being  so  bountil'uily  gifted  by  Heaven,  it  had  recourse  to  labour  and  art 
by  which  it  had  acquired  tbe  ability  of  supplying  its  neighbour  with  all  the 
necessary  embellishmenta  of  life  in  exchange  for  her  natural  luxuries.  Thus 
standing  with  regard  to  each  other,  a  friendly  connection  seemed  to  be  pointed 
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out  between  them,  instesd  of  tbe  state  of  unalterable  enmitf  which  was 
faUelj  said  to  be  their  true  political  feeling  towards  each  other."  •  The 
priociple  laid  down  hy  FiLt  haa  a  permanent  importance.  The  national  and 
commercial  jealousies  hj  which  the  principle  was  assailed  are  simply  curious, 
u  an  exhibition  of  plausible  fallacies.  Biahop  Watson, — one  who  had  rendered 
good  service  to  the  arts  of  bis  countrj,  by  making  chemistry  popular  in  his 
amosing  "  Essays," — maintained  that,  as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  trade 
with  France  was  held  to  be  detrimental  to  our  interests  because  it  showed  a 
balance  against  us  "  by  which  we  lost  a  million  a  year,"  such  a  trade  would 
not  be  lucrative  aod  safe  in  the  time  of  George  III. :  that  is,  because  the 
British  consumer  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  paid  in  money  to  the  Frenoh 
producer  a  million  a  year  above  what  the  British  producer  received,  "  we  lost 
ft  million  a  year,"  the  Battsfactiou  of  thewantsof  the  consumer  being  nothing 
in  the  account.  All  this  dust,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  bad  been  thrown 
into  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  is  now  scattered  to  the  winds.  But  the  anxious 
prelate  thought  that  if  our  home  market,  the  richest  market  iu  Europe,  was 
opened  to  France,  her  own  industry  and  ingenuity  would  be  dangerously 
stimulated.  France,  he  Baid,'was  ambitious  to  rival  us  in  its  rising  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  pottery.  If  she  were  to  cultivate 
mmulactures  in  the  same  degree  as  we  had  done,  our  ruin  would  be  inevi- 
table. France,  Dr.  Watson  moinlAined,  had  abundant  pit-coal ;  was  casting 
pig-iron ;  was  making  cutlery  at  Moulina  cheaper  and  neater  than  that  of 
Sheffield; "and,  notwithstanding  a  recent  law  of  England,  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  tools  and  machines,  France  had  got  models  of  them,  and  would 
soon  copy  our  tools,  and  not  take  our  manufactures.  The  bishop  proclaims, 
ID  his  despair,  that  "  every  tool  used  at  Shcfittrld,  Birmingham,  and  Manches- 
ter,  might  be  seen  in  a  public  building  at  Paris,  where  they  were  deposited 
for  the  inspection  of  their  workmen. "t  Great  mauafactures  are  not  created 
simply  by  possessing  copies  of  another  country's  machinery.  The  French 
government  obtained,  in  1788,  models  of  the  cotton- spinning  machines  used 
in  England ;  but  whilst  a  peaceful  intercourse  enabled  us  to  send  France 
cotton  fabrics,  she  did  not  attempt  to  manufacture  for  herself.  Cotton-mills 
were  established  in  Kormandy  and  at  Orleans  when  the  continent  was  shut 
out  by  the  war  of  the  Eevolution  from  commercial  exchange  with  England.]; 
Hut  there  was  a  power  possessed  by  our  country  that  France  and  other  con- 
tinental nations  did  not  possess,  and  had  not  capital  and  trained  workmen  to 
acquire  by  imitation ;  a  power,  of  which  it  was  said  in  1819  that  it  had 
"  fought  the  battles  of  Europe,  and  exalted  and  sustained,  through  the  late, 
tremendous  contest,  the  political  greatness  of  our  land  ;  " — a  power  which 
upon  the  return  of  peace,  "  enabled  us  to  pay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  to 
maintain  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged  nith  the  skill  and 
capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxation."  §  That  great  power  was 
"  our  improved  steam-engine." 

In  the  year  1757,  over  the  door  of  a  staircase  opening  from  the  quad- 
nuigle  of  the  College  of  Glasgow,  was  exhibited  a  board;  inscribed  "  James 
Watt,  Mathematical- Instrument  Maker  to  the  University."     In  a  room  of 

•   "  ParluunentiU7  HiBtoty,"  vol.  nvi.  col.  395.      t  Ibid.,  voL  iivL  coL  528,  and  ooL  C4S. 
t  Sa]> — "Cduib  d'EcoDomie  Poli^que,"  tome  i.  chap.  xix. 
I  JcSr«j— "Chancier  otJuuea  Watt,"  1S19. 
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small  dimenBions  sate  a  young  man  in  hia  twenty 'first  year,  filiog  and  poliahiag 
quadraata  and  aectors,  to  sell  for  hia  livelihood.  He  had  come  in  bia 
eighteeath  year  from  hia  paternal  home,  at  Greenock,  where  hia  father  carried 
oa  the  busineBB  of  a  ahip-cbandler,  to  endearour  to  learn  the  art  of  a  mathe- 
matical'inBtniment  maker ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  in  Glasgow  capable  of 
instructing  bim.  By  the  advice  of  a  kinsman  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  Fro- 
feasor  in  tbe  Glasgow  UniTeraity,  be  went  to  London  with  the  same  object. 
For  a  year  be  worked  with  intense  application  in  a  shop  in  Finch  Lane, 
Comhill ;  but  hie  health  failing,  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  having  become  a 
skilful  mechanic,  and  poBseBaing  the  far  greater  advantage  of  a  sound  mathe- 
matical education.  He  endeavoiu'ed  to  establish  a  shop  in  that  city.  Tbe 
worahipful  Company  of  Hammermen, — in  that  spirit  of  eiclusivenesa  which 
the  lapse  of  a  century  has  scarcely  eradicated,  where  Guilds  and  Corporationa 
have  any  remnant  of  antiquated  privileges,— resolved  to  prevent  James  Watt 
ezercising  bia  art.  He  was,  however,  employed  within  the  precincts  of  the 
University  to  repair  some  astronomical  instruments ;  and  aeveral  of  the  Fn> 
fesHors  took  the  ingenious  young  man  under  their  protection,  and  gave  him  a 
workshop  witbiu  their  walls.  Here  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  received 
tbe  kind  attentions  of  men  whose  names  will  be  held  ever  in  veneration — 
Adam  Smith,  £obert  Simaon,  and  Joseph  BIsck.  To  these  eminent  pbilo* 
sopbers  even  the  members  of  the  Company  of  Hammermen  would  lowly 
bow;  aa  they  bowed  to  tbe  magnates  of  Glasgow,  the  tobacco-lords,  who 
walked  in  scarlet  cloaks  and  buahy  wigs  apart  at  the  Cross,  and  to  any  one  of 
whom  no  tradesmen  dared  speak  till  he  caught  the  great  man's  eye,  and  was 
invited  by  bim  to  come  across  tbe  street  and  impart  hia  humble  requests.* 
Watt  had  an  ardent  friend  in  a  college  student,  John  Bobison,  about  the 
same  age  with  himaclf,  who  had  also  a  genius  for  scientific  pursuita.  He  has 
recounted  thnt  when  he  first  went  into  Watt's  little  shop,  and  expected  to 
see  only  a  workman,  be  was  surprised  to  find  the  quadrant-maker  his  superior 
in  philosophy.  But  Bobison  left  the  University;  went  to  sea  as  a  mid- 
shipman ;  and  was  in  tbe  boat  on  the  St.  Laurence  with  Wolfe,  on  the  morn- 
ing on  which  the  Heights  of  Abraham  vere  scaled.  The  frienda  had 
conTcrsed  about  steam-eogines  before  Bobison's  departure.  When  the  young 
man  returned  in  1763, — having  been  employed  by  tbe  Admiralty  to  take 
charge  of  Harrison's  chronometer  on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  to  test  its  suffi- 
ciency for  determining  the  longitude  of  a  ship  at  sea, — he  found  that  hia  old 
companion  in  the  College  workshop  had  been  making  more  rapid  advances  in 
scientiiic  attainments  than  himself;  and  bad  been  long  engaged  in  trying 
experiroenta  in  the  conatruction  of  a  ateam-engine,  upon  principles  different 
from  that  in  common  use.  He  had  lighted  upon  tbe  same  principle  as  that 
now  employed  in  a  high-pressure  engine.  In  that  year  of  1763  a  small  model  of 
Ifewcomen'a  engine  was  put  into  the  charge  of  Watt  to  repair.  The  imper- 
fections of  that  invention,  known  as  "  the  atmospheric  engine,"  were  evident 
to  bim ;  and  he  long  laboured  unsucceaafuUy  to  discover  how  its  defects  could 
be  remedied.  The  radical  defect  waa,  that  three  times  as  much  heat  as  was 
necessary  for  the  action  of  the  machine  was  lost.  If  one-fourth  of  the  heat 
could  generate  an  equal  amount  of  available  steam,  the  saving  of  fuel  alone 

*  "New  Sutiitical  Acconnt — Lanarkshire,"  p.  232. 
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would  enauie  the  adoption  of  an  engine  constructed  to  produce  Buoh  an 
important  economy.  Newcomen's  machiae  was  used  in  draining  mines,  in 
nusing  water  to  turn  water-wheels,  and  in  blowing  famaces  for  iron-a melting. 
But  its  expense  of  working  was  enoroious.  Its  conetruction  was  clumsy  and 
imperfect.  We  may  imagine  Adam  Smith  telling  Watt  the  story  which  he 
has  so  well  told  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  of  the  first  fire-engioe;  in 
which  "a  boy  was  constantly  employed  to  open  and  shut  alternately  the  com- 
munication between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder,  according  as  the  piston  either 
ascended  or  descended ;"  and  how  the  boy,  wanting  to  play,  found  out  that 
"  by  tying  a  string  from  the  handle  of  the  Tolve  which  opened  this  commuoi- 
cation  to  another  part  of  the  machine,  the  valve  would  open  and  shut  without 
bis  assistance."  *  Improvements  such  as  this  had  been  accomplished  by 
accidental  observation.  What  improvements  might  not  be  effected  by  careful 
examination,  grounded  upon  scientific  knowledge.  The  experimental  philo- 
sopher was  still  woricing  in  the  dark,  when  he  discovered  that  water  converted 
into  steam  would  heat  about  six  times  its  own  weight  of  water  at  17°  or  48° 
to  212°.  He  mentioned  this  fact  to  Dr.  Black,  who  then  explained  to  him  his 
doctrine  of  latent  heat,  with  which  Watt  had  been  previously  unacquainted. 
He  says  of  himself  that  "he  stumbled  upon  one  of  the  material  facts  by 
which  that  beautiful  theory  is  supported."  Amongst  the  principal  features 
of  scientific  progress  at  this  period,  sir  John  Herschet  includes  "  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  latent  heat  by  Black,  with  its  train  of  important  con- 
sequences, including  the  scientific  theory  of  the  a  team-engine."  t  ^he  great 
preparatory  labour  of  thought  was  now  to  produce  its  results.  In  a  solitary 
walk.  Watt  solved  the  great  problem  upon  which  he  had  been  so  long  intent. 
The  necessity  of  working  for  his  bread,  whilst  he  eagerly  desired  to  bring  his 
ideas  into  a  practical  shape,  was  still  forced  upon  him.  But  he  saw  his  way. 
The  invention  was  complete  in  his  mind.  To  have  a  model  constructed  was 
a  work  of  great  difficulty.  He  had  no  capital  to  employ  in  engaging  better 
workmen  than  the  blacksmiths  and  tinmen  of  Glasgow.  He  struggled  against 
these  difficulties  till  he  found  a  zealous  and  powerful  ally  in  I)r.  Boebuck. 
At  length,  in  May,  17QB,  Watt  had  the  happiness  of  congratulating  his 
friend  on  the  achievement  of  their  mutual  hopes  :  "  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy 
of  this  successful  result,  and  hope  it  will  make  you  some  return  for  the  obli- 
gations I  ever  will  remain  under  to  you." 

It  was  agreed  that  a  patent  should  be  taken  out ;  and  Watt  repaired  to 
London  to  accomplish  this  business.  On  his  way  thither,  he  had  an  interview, 
at  Birmingham,  with  Matthew  Boulton,  who  deiiired  to  join  in  the  specula- 
tion. This  eminent  manufacturer,  in  every  quality  of  sterling  integrity,  of 
getlerous  feelings,  of  skill  in  organization,  of  prudent  enterprise,  was  worthy 
of  being  the  associate  of  a  man  of  genius  like  Watt,  who  was  timid,  and 
sometimes  desponding.  Their  partnership  was  unfortunately  deferred 
till  1773,  for  Boebuck  would  not  admit  Boulton  to  a  share  of  tbo  patent, 
except  upon  terms  to  which  the  prosperous  and  ingenious  proprietor  of  the 
works  at  Soho  could  not  agree.  Watt,  meanwhile,  hod  to  maintain  himself 
bj  the  superintendence  of  several  canals  then  in' course  of  construction. 
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cbeapneia,  tbat  no  tjrnnnous  edicts  could  exclude  them  from  oppraseed 
nationB.  The  one  was  to  derange  every  efibrt  of  continental  industrj';  th0 
other  wai  to  harmoniEe  every  form  of  Britiah  labour  and  invention,  by  lending 
to  each  an  intensity  and  a  concentration  previouily  unknown.  The  one  vaa 
to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  intellect  of  man  to  brute  force ;  the  other 
vaa  to  complete  "the  dominion  of  mind  over  the  moat  re&octory  qualities  of 
matter : " 

"  EDgiD*  of  Vatt  I  anriTftU'd  U  thy  iwaj. 

Compued  with  thine,  what  ii  Uie  tynuit'i  power  t 
His  might  dntroji,  while  thine  cnat«  and  btco, 
Thj  triumphi  lire  and  grow,  lile  frait  and  flower, 
Bat  hia  are  writ  in  blocxi,  and  read  on  grarei."  * 

•  iniiott^"St«ani  ataheffield." 
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CHAPTBE  IV.     • 

State  of  Art  in  the  reign  of  Oeorge  II. — iDreriority  of  Datire  artiati — Fomution  of  >n  Eagliih 
School  of  Punung— 'ACKdemia — Pint  Rxhibition  of  Worki  of  BngUih  Artiiti — Sihibitioa 
nf  Sign-puatiuga— Foandation  of  the  Kojal  Academy-^ Sorly  Bihibitiou — Bcjnoldi, 
Qainsboroagh,  Wilsun,  snd  Weit— Ifngiaving — Strange  and  Woolleit — lEcnntint — Mas 
Ardell,  ka. — Bojdell  and  cammerM  in  Bngliab  engcaTinga — Scolptore — Banka,  Bacon, 
and  Flaimui — Atthiltctnre — Sir  Witliam  Cbainben— Bridge'bailding. 

A  TKAjrsiTioir  to  the  Fine  Arta  from  Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  from 
Spiuning  Machines  and  Cotton  Milli,  from  Iron-works  and  Potteries,  from 
Canals  and  Steam  Engines,  is  not  so  abrupt  as  it  may  at  first  appear.  In  our 
immediate  times,  the  intimate  eonuezion  between  the  Arte  of  Design  and 
those  exercises  of  industry  which  have  too  exclusively  been  designated  as  the 
Useful  Arts,  has  been  distinctly  recognised.  It  has  been  found  after  a  long 
experience,  that  Taste  is  an  essential  element  in  the  excellence  of  manufac- 
tures, and  of  their  consequent  commercial  value.  But  this  connexion  was 
perceived  a  century  ago,  when  a  society,  now  more  flourishing  than  ever, 
founded  by  a  drawiag-master,  proposed  "  to  promote  the  arts,  maauiactures, 
and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  by  giving  honorary  or  pecuniary  rewards 
-as  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  case,  for  the  communication  to  the  Sooie^,  and 
through  the  Society  to  the  public^  of  all  such  useful  inventions,  discoveries, 

vou  VII.  » 
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and  improTements,  as  tend  to  that  purpoae/'  The  Society  of  Arta  gave 
medals  to  Mr.  Curwen  for  agricultural  improTementa,  and  lie  stated  that  but 
for  this  stimnlua  he  should  never  have  been  a  farmer.  The  Society  of  Arta 
awarded  premiums  for  improvements  in  dyeing  and  tanning,  in  spinning  and 
weaving,  in  paper-making  and  lace-making,  and  may  thus  have  somewhat 
excited  the  inventive  power  which  superseded  many  of  the  old  modes  of 
hand-labonr.  The  Society  of  Arts  f^ave  its  modest  grants  of  t«n  guineas  to 
Banks  and  Flozman,  for  their  earliest  efforts  in  sculpture ;  and  probably 
without  this  encouragement  these  eminent  artists  might  never  have  been 
sculptors.  The  mutual  dependauce  existing  between  the  Polite  Arts,  as  the 
Arts  of  Fainting  and  Sculpture  were  then  termed,  and  the  humbler  industria] 
arts  which  form'  the  foundations  of  the  industrial  fabric,  was  never  more 
distinctly  asserted  than  in  the  proceediogs  of  this  comprehensive  Assouation, 
for  the  encouragement  of  seemingly  diverging  pursuits,  but  all  of  which 
tended  to  the  same  development  of  public  prosperity. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  traced  the  history  of  Art  in  England  from  the 
Bestoration  to  the  reign  of  George  II.  At  that  time  English  Art  was  in  a 
very  low  state.  Architectnre  had  greatly  declined  &om  the  position  to  which 
Wren  had  raised  it.  Painters  and  sculptors  were  numerous  and  well  paid, 
but  the  high  places  of  the  professions  were  chie^y  filled  by  Italians,  Germans, 
Plemin^  and  Frenchmen.  Even  in  portrait  painting,  the  branch  in  which 
employment  was  most  abnndant,  the  Eaglish  practitioners  were  content  if 
they  could  produce  a  satisfactory  likeness ;  whilst  for  everything  but  the  head 
they  trusted  to  the  skill  of  "  drapery  painters,"  whose  highest  ambition  it 
was  BO  to  complete  the  work,  that  it  might  be  recognised  as  in  the  style  of 
Sur  Godfrey  Eneller.  Aa  a  lively  French  writer  said, "  Englishmen  make  their 
portraits  as  they  make  their  pins,  each  passes  through  several  hands,  one 
shapes  the  head,  another  the  point ;  it  takes  as  many  painters  to  finish  a 
full-length  portrait  as  it  does  tradesmen  to  equip  a  petit  maUre."  Whenever 
foreigners  referred  to  the  state  of  art  in  England  it  was  with  a  sort  of  con- 
temptuous pity.  There  is  ample  reward,  it  was  said,  for  the  foreign  artist 
who  shows  even  moderate  skill,  but  nothing  seems  to  evoke  native  talent ; 
surely  there  must  be  something  in  the  soil  and  climate  inimical  to  artistic 
genius.*  Even  Englishmen  shared  the  prejudice,  or  were  too  diffident  of 
their  own  judgment  to  oppose  in  a  matter  of  taste  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  European  opinion.    Yet  if  there  were  no  living  English  sculptor  or 

•  AbbSdoBoB— "EefleiioiiB  CritEqnes  rar  ]»  PoSde  et  mr  I«  Peiutiire,"  P»r,  1755,  toL 
ii.  145-7.  le  Blmo— ."Lettres  d'oo  Fniij»i«,"  Par.  1746;  »nd  sea  tba  "DiBecDra  PrS- 
limiuuTe"  to  k  £tb  ed.  of  Urns  Letters,  Lyon,  1768;  Bouquet— "  L'Btat  de*  Arti  en 
Aagtetene,"  Par.  1755.  To  the  aaioe  effect  wera  tome  remarks  of  MoDteaquiea,  in  hi* 
"  EepnC  des  Lois,"  and  of  tLe  Abb6  Wuvkelmuin.  From  the  freqaent  referencea  mode  to  them 
b^  Sngluh  Tciters  on  art  for  more  than  half  >  centiuy,  it  U  clear  that  the«e  ■arcaami  wers 
keenl;  felt  b;  artiata,  and  not  without  iuSuencs  on  patrouB.  Barrf  thought  it  neoeesary  to 
write  a  form^  aiiBirer  to  them  in  bis  "Inqnirj  into  tliB  Beal  and  Imagiiiary  UbitnctioDs  to  the 
Acquiiitioa  of  tie  Arti  in  EiiKiand,"  8vo.  177B  ;  and  it  wa»  in  order  to  refute  them  practically 
that  he  painted  hii  Beries  of  pictures  in  the  Great  Boom  of  the  Bodet;  of  Arte.  (See  the 
Intrednetion  to  bii  "Aeeonnt  of  a  Series  of  Picture*"  do.)  As  late  as  1791,  the  intelligent 
Qenuiiu,  Wendebom.  notes  that  "it  is  rather  singular  t^t  most  of  those  who  have  excelled  in 
ths  polite  arts  in  Bu);land  hare  been  foreigneie,"  and  be  adds,  that  though  it  i*  no  longer  exclu- 
sively so,  among  the  attitts  are  still  many  foreigueis.  Wendebom — "  Tiew  of  England  towwds 
the  doi«  of  the  IStli  centuiy,"  toL  ii.  p.  l&G. 
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historical  p^ter  of  unqaeetioned  eminence,  the  name  of  Hogarth  might 
aeem  Bufficient  to  have  turned  the  edge  of  bo  dull  a  urcum.  But  Hogarth, 
however  great  he  was  admitted  to  be  aa  a  humouriit,  was  ecarcely  recognised 
even  bj  Us  count^mm  as  a  punter.  His  fellow-painters  regarded  bim  as  an 
interloper,  and  tbe  fashionable  critic  pronounced  him  "  ratlier  a  wiiter  of 
comedy  with  the  pencil  than  a  painter."  "  As  a  painter,"  saja  Walpole  com* 
placeDtljr,  "  be  baa  but  slender  meidt.*  Indeed,  though  Hogarth  was  the 
tme  founder  of  the  English  school  of  painting,  his  example  had  but  little 
apparent  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  or  immediate  succesaon,  and  it 
wak  no  doubt  in  perfect  good  faith  that  Burke,  in  his  eloquent  eraiogy  on 
Seynolde— written  aeven-and-twenty  years  after  Hogarth's  death — a&med, 
and  atiirmed  without  contradiction,  that  "  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds  was  the  first 
BngUshmaa  who  added  the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of 
.his  country." 

But,  bowerer  it  might  be  in  the  days  of  George  H.,  when  his  snccesBiv 
ascended  the  throne  it  must  hare  been  evident  to  all  but  the  most  prejudiced, 
that  an  English  school  of  painting  was  in  process  of  formation.  Beynolda  was 
already  the  acknowledged  leader  in  portraiture,  and  Beynolds  was  an 
Englishnian,  and  in  no  sense  a  disciple  of  Kneller;  Wilson  was  strenuonslj 
asserting  English  superiority  in  landscape  painting ;  and  Gainsborough, 
.though  practising  in  a  prorincial  town,  wss  becoming  known  in  the  metro- 
polis as  a  painter  both  of  hmdscape  and  portrait,  in  a  style  at  once  thoroughly 
English  and  thoroughly  original. 

But  what  served  most  to  give  consistency  to  tbe  labonrs  of  tbe  artists, 
and  to  stimulate  their  efforts  by  bringing  them  distinctly  before  tbe  public 
eye,  was  the  foundation  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  with  its  great  annual 
exhibition  of  works  of  art.  The  establishment  of  an  academy  of  art  had 
long  been  a  cherished  purpose  with  English  artists.  As  early  as  1711  a 
private  academy  for  the  study  of  art  was  instituted,  with  Sir  Godfrey  Ejieller 
for  its  president;  but  after  a  time,  differences  arose,  and  the  members 
separated  into  two  or  three  adverse  parties.  At  the  head  of  one  of  these 
(the  English  section)  was  Sir  James  ThomhilJ.  who,  in  1721,  opened  a  new 
academy  at  his  own  bouse  in  the  Piazza,  Corenf  Garden,  which  continued  till 
his  death  in  1734.  Hogortb,  hia  son-inrlaw,  having  inherited  "  the  apparatus 
of  the  academy,"  proposed  to  tbe  other  society,  which  held  its  meetings  in 
Greyhound  Court,  by  the  Strand,  and  was  presided  over  by  Moser,  the 
enamel  painter,  to  unite  into  a  single  body,  and  to  take  a  suitable  room  where 
thirty  or  forty  persons  might  draw  from  the  living  model.  "  Attributing  the 
failaree  of  the  prenous  academies,"  writes  Hogarth,  "  to  the  leading  member* 
haring  assumed  a  superiority  which  their  {iellow-students  could  not  brook,  I 
proposed  that  every  member  should  contribute  an  equal  sum  towards  the 
support  of  the  establishment,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  vote  on  eve^ 
qnesticm  relative  to  its  affairs.  By  these  regulations  the  Academy  has  novr 
existed  nearly  thirty  years,  and  is,  for  every  useful  purpose,  equal  to  that  io 
Eranoe,  or  any  other."  t    This  was  the  famous  "  Academy  in  St.  Martin's 

*  "AneodotM  of  Punting,"  iv.  148,  160,  ed.  1768. 

f  Paper  by  Hogarth  in  Nisholla'B  Hogutii,  i.  29S,  and  in  rapplnamt  to  Ireland** 
Hogartli;  Valpole— "Aoeodotw  of  Fainting,"  v.  2SS:  Bdmtrdt— "Ansodatsa  of  Painting," 
Inteodiu^iDo,  ke. 
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Lane,*'  lo  often  referred  to  in  the  lires  of  English  painten,  and  to  which 
many  of  tbe  beet  artistB  of  this  period  were  indebted  for  no  small  portion  of 
their  skill  in  drawing.  But  these  academieB,  as  well  as  others,  like  Shipley's, 
and  the  Duke  of  Siclimond's,  were  rather  schooli  for  drawng  from  the  linng 
model,  or  casta  from  the  antique,  than  institutiona  auch  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  aBsociate  with  the  title  of  academiea  of  art.  Several  efforts  had  been  made, 
howBTer,  to  establiab  societies  of  this  more  ambitiona  order.  Before  starting 
bis  own  prirate  school.  Sir  Jamea  Tbornhill  had  submitted  to  lord  Halifax 
for  the  royal  consideration,  the  scheme  of  a  Boyal  Academy,  with  apartments 
for  profeaeora,  which  he  proposed  to  erect "  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Mews"— 
and  pretty  nearly  therefore  on  the  site  of  the  present  Boyal  Academy — and 
which  he  estimated  would  only  cost  31391.* 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later  tbe  project  was  formally  renewed  "  with  the 
consent,  and  indeed  at  the  desire,  both  of  artists  and  lovers  of  art,"  by  Mr. 
Gwyn,  an  architect  of  reputation,  and  one  of  tbe  original  members  of 
tbe  Boyal  Academy.  Tbe  French  Academy  was  pointed  ont  as  tbe  model, 
though  it  was  added,  if  an  "  English  Academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture  "  were  to  be  erected,  it  would  be  desirable  to  consult  the  laws  of 
all  aimilar  institutions  in  Europe.f  In  1758  tbe  members  of  the  8t.  Martin's 
Lane  Academy  made  an  effort  to  raise  their  institution  to  the  rank  of  a 
"  Public  Academy  for  tbe  ImproTement  of  Fainting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture." It  was  in  opposition  to  this  proposition  that  Hogarth  addressed  to 
lord  Bute  tbe  paper  already  quoted.  Whether  from  internal  opposition,  or  the 
Apathy  of  the  artists  generally,  tbe  scheme  fell  to  the  ground ;  as  did  also  a  still 
more  pretentious  one  for  an  Academy  to  be  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  put 
forth  a  couple  of  years  later,}  Meantime  the  public  interest  inart  waa  steadily 
gaining  strength.  The  foundation,  in  1784,  of  tbe  Dilettanti  Society,  though 
its  attention  was  directed  chiefly  to  tbe  arts  of  a&cient  Greece,  bad  done  som^ 
thing  to  foster  the  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the  upper  ciroles  of  society ;  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  had  done  still  more  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  art  among  the 
middle  classes.  Failing  in  establishing  an  academy,  it  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  the  artists  that  they  might  at  least  copy  eo  much  of  the  French  plan  as 
to  set  up  a  public  exhibition  of  their  works.  Accordingly  a  committee  waa 
formed ;  the  great  body  of  artists  were  appealed  to.;  the  Society  of  Arts 
proffered  tbe  use  of  their  room,  and  there  on  the  2lBt  of  April,  1760,  exactly 
a  hundred  years  ago,  was  opened  tbe  first  public  exhibition  in  London  of  the 
works  of  living  artists.  The  works  exhibited  were  few  in  number,  and  tbe 
greater  part  of  little  worth ;  but  the  names  of  Beynolds  and  Wilson  were 
among  the  painters ;  Boubiliac  and  Wilton  among  tbe  sculptors ;  Woollett 
and  Strange  among  the  engravers,  who  contributed  examples  of  their  skill ; 
and  the  public  crowded  in  such  numbers  to  the  novel  spectacle  that  it  was 
resolved  to  repeat  the  experiment  next  year  on  a  lai^er  scale.  The  "  great 
room,"  Spring  Gtardens,  was  accordingly  hired,  and  there,  in  May,  1761,  waa 
held  the  exhibition  which  was  really  the  progenitor  of  that  which  still,  every 
returning  May,  attracts  to  itself  alike  the  rank,  the  beauty,  and  the  intel- 

•  ■Wftlpole.  ir.  *0. 

t  "  An  Euay  on  Design  :  including  PropoGals  for  erectjiig  a.  Tablic  Acsdemj,"  Svo.  17'B. 

*  EdTrftrdj;NicholiB;  Sir  Robert  Btrwge—"  Oo  the  Kise  of  tie  KojalAcsdenij,"  8to.177C; 
FUn  of  An  Aoadem;,"  ko.,  tUt.  IJiS. 
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ligence  of  the  luid.  The  sdmiMiou  was  b^  cstalogaet,  which,  besides  urTing 
■B  guides  to  the  exhibJtioD,  were  adorned  with  a  vignette  hj  Wale,  snd  a 
Jrontispiece  and  a  tailpiece  designed  by  Hogarth  and  engraved  by  Qrignoa— 
the  one  Bymbolising  the  growth  of  the  arts  nnder  the  fostering  care  oC 
Britannia  and  the  beoigoant  influence  of  the  sorereign ;  the  other  ridiculing 
the  miBOTsble  &te  of  the  decayed  "  exoticka  "  which  a  connoisseur  (typified 
by  a  monkey  in  court-suit  and  ruffles)  magnifying  glass  in  hand  is  vainly 
watering.  Thirteen  thousand  of  these  cataloguea  were  sold  at  «  abiUing 
eaeb, — wbst  would  one  be  worth  now  t 

"  This  exhibition,"  wrote  Johnson  to  his  friend,  Baretti,*  "  has  filled  the 
heads  of  the  artists  and  the  lovers  of  art.  Surely  life,  if  it  he  not  long,  is 
tedious,  since  we  are  forced  to  call  in  bo  many  thfles  to  rid  us  of  our  time- 
that  time  which  can  never  letum."  2fext  year,  however,  the  sage  we  may 
presume  took  a  less  austere  view  of  the  matter,  for  the  preface  to  the  catalogue 
was  clothed  in  his  sonoious  sentences. 

But  the  great  moraliHt  was  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  artists  were  over 
exuberant  in  their  enthusiasm.  Where  the  philosopher  sighed,  however,  the 
vita  laughed  outright.  Iiondon  was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  a  rival 
exhibitioQ  to  be  held  "  at  the  large  room,  at  the  upper  end  of  Bow  Street, 
Coventgarden,"  and  which  was  to  o<msist  of  "  Original  Paintings,  Busts, 
Carved  Figures,  Ac.,  by  the  Society  of  Sign-painters,"  together  with  "  such 
origuial  designs  as  might  be  transmitted  to  them,"  the  whole  being  "  specimens 
of  the  native  genius  of  the  nation."  The  Society  ,wbs,  of  course,  »  myth. 
The  burlesque  originated  with  the  famous  Nonsense  Club,  its  prime  contriver 
being  Bonnell  Thornton,  under  whose  superintendence  it  was  really  carried 
out  in  all  its  parts.  The  whim  took.  It  was  seen  to  be  a  harmlesa-  jest,  and 
Hogarth  himself,  who  had  contributed  some  works  to  the  Spring  Qardens 
exhibition,  readily  lent  assistance  to  the  Bow  Street  parody,  by  giving  s  touch 
with  his  pencil  where  effect  could  be  added  by  it ;  thus  in  the  companion 
portraits  of  the  empress,  Msria  Theresa,  and  the  king  of  Fruasia,  we  are  told 
that  he  changed  the  cast  of  their  eyes  so  as  to  make  them  leer  significantly 
•t  each  other.  Indeed  the  fun  was  altogether  of  this  order.  The  apotbe- 
earies'  sign  of  "The  Three  QaUipots"  had  for  its  companion  "The  Three 
CoSng,"  Ko.  16  in  the  catalogoe  was  entitled  "A.  Man :"  while  the  picture 
was  nine  tailors  at  work.  In  No.  87,  "A  Man  loaded  with  Mischief,"  a&llow 
was  punted  eairying  on  his  shoulders  a  woman,  a  magpie,  and  a  monkey :  a 
sign  still  occasionally  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  low  public-houses  around 
London,  and  on  one  in  Oxford  Street.  Some  of  the  jokee  were  rather  broader 
than  would  be  tolerated  now,  and  some  of  the  journals  were  disposed  ttt  treat 
tiie  matter  serioudy ;  but  the  laughers  carried  the  day  i  the  jest  waa  enjoyed, 
Kud  it  was  not  spoiled  by  repetition.t 

Only  in  London,  and  at  such  a  time,  oould  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  have 
been  possible.  Although  an  act  had  been  paued  for  the  removal  of  such 
sign-boards  as  obstructed  the  public  ways,  almost  every  shop  still  had  its 
sign,  and  every  tradesman  strove  to  reader  his  board  more  attractive  than  his 
neighbour's,  if  not  by  beauty  of  design,  by  oddity  of  conception,  or  some  sort 
of  extravagance.    A  market  for  ready-made  signs  was  kept  in  Harp  Alley, 

.'  •BosMU,niiA*EJiiM,  1761.  t  CbsluMs'i  "FnbMtaUwOwiMUNBf.'' 
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Slioe  IdUie.  But  Kimetimes  cDmmiMione  for  ngaa  were  given  to  punten  of 
established  reputation.  "Wale,  for  example,  who  wu  selected  bj  hia  brother 
artiqta  to  draw  the  frontispiece  for  their  exhibition  catalogue,  who  vaa  one  of  the 
first  members,  and  subsequentlj  profess<ff  of  perepectiTe  and  librarian  of  the 
Boyal  Academ;^,  was  not  above  painting  sigui;  Fenny  and  Catton,  both 
among  the  first  academicians,  and  the  former  the  first  profesoor  of  paintinf^ 
with  others  of  equal  standing,  at  leaat  occasionally  employed  their  pencils  in  a 
Btmilar  manner.  One  of  Wale's  most  famous  signa  was  a  portrait  of  Shalupere, 
which  hung  across  the  road  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Little  Busoell  Street, 
Drury  Lane,  and  which,  with  its  elaborate  frame,  is  said  to  hare  eoit  flre 
hundred  pounds.  Thia  braocli  of  Act,  howcTer,  outlived  the  exhibition  but  a 
very  few  years.  A  more  stringent  act  was  passed  for  their  removal  (llth 
Qeo.  Ill-),  and  sign-boards  ceased  to  swing  except  over  tavenu.* 

The  members  of  the  Spring  Gardens  society  obtained  a  charter  of  ioco^ 
poration  and  the  exhibitions  went  on  with  increasing  suoceas.  But  the 
directors  began  to  assume  more  authority  than  the  other  members  were 
ready  to  allow.  Differences  ensued.  The  directors  claimed  the  right  of 
filling  up  all  vacancies  in  their  number.  This  the  members  refosed  to  admit, 
and  at  a  special  meeting  sixteen  of  the  directors  were  ejected.  The  other 
«ght  shortly  after  resigsed.  They  were  all  men  of  position  and  influence. 
West,  one  of  their  number,  was  the  especial  favourite  of  the  king ;  Chambera 
was  the  royal  architect ;  and  they  felt  that  if  they  could  obtain  the  royal 
pati^anage  they  were  strong  enough  to  establish  a  new  academy  more  com- 
prehensive  in  purpose,  but  more  exclusive  in  memberahip  than  that  they  had 
just  left.  A  draft  of  a  constitution  and  laws  waa  drawn  up  by  Mr.  (after^ 
wards  sir  William)  Chambers,  with  the  assistance  of  West,  Moser,  and 
Cotes,  and  submitted  to  the  king,  who  entering  with  great  seal  into  the 
project,  directed  that  the  new  institution  should  be  called  the  Boyal  Academy, 
and  placed  under  his  immediate  protection  and  patronage.  By  the  "  Inataru* 
ment  of  Institntion  "  the  society  was  to  consist  of  "  40  academicians  chosen 
from  among  the  moat  able  snd  respectable  artists  resident  in  Great  Britain ;" 
20  associates  from  whom  fiitnre  academicians  were  to  be  selected ;  and  six 
associate  engravers.  There  is  to  be  ui  annual  exhibition  of  works  of  art, 
which  is  to  be  open  to  all  artists  to  contribute  works,  subject  to  the  approval 
ofa  committee  of  selection.  Schools  efpainting  and  ofdrawing  from  the  life  and' 
£rom  casts  are  provided,  which  are  to  be  open  witboat  charge  to  all  students 
who  have  acquired  proper  rudimentary  instruction,  and  who  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  institution:  and  professors  are  annually  to  read  courses  of 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture 
and  also  on  anatomy  and  perspective.  Hogarth  was  dead ;  but  had  he  been 
living  he  would  not  have  joined  the  infant  academy,  "  conaidering,"  as  he 
wrote  to  lord  Bute,  "the  electing  presidents,  professors,  &e.,  as  a  ridiculous 
imitation  of  the  foolish  parade  of  the  French  Academy."  Beynolda  held  aloof 
from  all  the  preliminary  proceedings,  and  it  was  not  until  he  waa  apprised  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  king  thst  be  should  be  its  first  president,  and  that  it  was 
his  majesty's  intention  on  bis  installation  into  that  office  to  confer  upon  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  that  he  consented  to  join  the  new  society.    The  fonn- 

*  EdirsidiH- InttodnstiSD,  sod  ttotuc  of  Vab ;  SnithVAatodotMor  K<JU«oi^''lMb 
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d&tioii  of  the  Bojral  Academy  dates  from  the  10th  of  December,  1768 ;  ita 
first  exhibition  was  held  at  the  anctioa  room  in  Pall  Mall,  in  1769.  The  list  of 
the  orioinal  members  is  a  carioui  index  to  the  state  of  art  in  England  at  that 
time.  Of  the  thirty-three  whose  names  are  inserted  in  the  first  catalogae, 
eight  or  nine  are  foreigners  ;  two  are  ladies ;  some  are  only  known  as  designers 
and  engravers;  some  were  coach  and  sign-painters — most  are  mere  names 
now ;  probably  not  mors  than  half-a-dozen  would  be  recognised  except  by  the 
student  of  the  literature  of  art. 


Zo&d;'i  KctuTs  of  Cht  RoTal  Academlduii,  ITTS. 

Equally  curious  is  it  to  compare  the  first  thin,  loosely  printed  catalogne 
<^  16  pages  with  one  of  the  present  day.  Besides  the  thirty-three  Academi- 
cians, only  seventeen  non-members  contribute.  There  are  in  all  but  136 
entries,  and  among  these  some  are  of  engravings,  and  others  of  drawings  in 
crayons  and  "  stained  drawings."  No  quotations  enliven  the  dreary  lists  of 
'  portraits,' '  floweivpieces,'  and '  landskips ';  but  occasionally  the  descriptiona 
are  as  curiously  precise  as  though  the  painter  supposed  his  picture  would  be 
carried  for  comparison  to  the  very  spot  it  was  intended  to  represent.  The 
&shionable  landscape-painter  Qcorge  Barret, —  one  who  was  rich  whilst 
"Wilson  starved — described  his  performances  with  the  precision  of  a  topogra- 
pher. On  the  other  hand  Wilson  has  nothing  appended  to  either  of  his  three 
pictures  but  the  single  word  a  "  Landskip."  Beynolds  sent  fourpictures,  all 
portraits,  and  all  in  classic  guise,  and  Qainsborough  had  also  four  pictures. 
West  contributed  two  compoaitionB.  Angelica  Kaufi'man,  B.A..,  had  four 
dassical  subjects,  and  Maij  Moeer,  £JL.,  two  "  floww  pieces." 
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As  Boon  u  Somenet  House,  erected  on  the  nte  of  one  of  the  rojaX 
palaces,  was  completed,  the  Ro^al  Academy  removed  to  a  suite  of  rooms  which 
th(!  king  bad  caused  to  be  constructed  iu  the  new  building  ezpressl;  for  their 
use,  and  there  the  annual  exbibitions  continued  to  be  held  till  the  Academy 
was  removed  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  first  exhibition  in  fiomerset 
House  was  held  in  1780,  and  the  progress  from  the  opening  exhibition  eleven 
yeara  earlier  is  very  marked.  While  the  Academicians  who  exhibit  remain 
in  number  the  same,  the  non-academiciana  have  increased  to  183 ;  the  number 
of  entries  in  the  catalogue  is  469,  and  the  character  of  the  works  exhibited 
is  evidently  higher.  Besides  the  namea  enumerated  above,  we  now  meet 
with  some  who  are  destined  to  suatain  the  reputation  of  the  achool  in  th& 
succeeding  generation :  J.  9.  Copley,  B.A.  elect  (the  &ther  of  lord  Lynd- 
hurst);  Fuwli;  de  Loutherbourg ;  Zofiany;  Stothard;  Wyatt  the  architect ; 
and  the  sculptors  Banks,  Bacon  and  Flaxnian.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  works  sent  in,  and  we  find  Gbinsborough  on  this  occa- 
sion contributing  six  large  landscapes  and  ten  portraits,  whilst  in  the  next 
year  B«ynolda  sent  no  fewer  than  one-and-twenty  pictures,  including  hi» 
Dido,  and  the  famous  portraits  of  the  ladies  Waldegrave  for  which  Walpole 
(though  not  without  grumbling)  paid  the  artist  a  thousand  guineas — being 
the  largest  sum  up  to  that  time  ever  paid  to  an  English  portrait  painter. 

When  the  Boyal  Academy  took  posseeaion  of  its  apajtments  in  Somerset 
House  it  stood  alone  as  the  visible  exponent  of  Bntish  art.  The  Incorpo- 
rated Society  had  persisted  for  some  years  in  a  vain  struggle,  but  from  the 
opening  of  the  Boyal  Academy  no  new  member  joined  its  rauka;  its  exbi- 
bitions dwindled  rapidly  into  insignificance;  and  it  eventually  succumbed 
before  ita  too  poweriiil  rivaL  The  bumble  Free  Society  which  had  clung 
like  a  parasite  to  the  Society  of  Arte  had  also  perished  of  inanition.  The 
Academy,  though  often  assailed  from  without,  and  not  always  at  peace  within, 
lias  continued  iu  an  unbroken  career  of  prosperity  down  to  the  present  hour 
— unchanged  in  its  constitution,  and  without  increase  in  ita  members,  though 
everything  around  it  has  changed,  and  the  number  of  professional  artists  hoa 
increased  fifty-fold  since  its  foundation.* 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Uoyal  Academy  were  indeed  men  of  no 
common  order;  and  the  glory  which  they  shed  around  it  must  have  done 
mueh  to  ensure  its  firm  establishment.  Beynolda,  with  whom  the  early  years 
of  the  Academy  are  most  intimately  associated,  was  a  painter  who  at  once 
raised  English  portraiture  from  sheer  mindlesa  mimicry  to  a  level  with  that  of 
ihe  noblest  daya  of  art.    Without  attempting  to  rival  the  great  masters  in 

*  The  AMdamfLu  liad  no  historUn  :  its  oii^  ftnd  progren  vmst  b«  tnced  too  often  lijtbe 
I'lKbt  of  nafriesdl;  pilota,  amid,  nil  Bortt  of  mudd;  bulks  and  quicksandi.  The  ibUoirLng  an  a. 
few  of  the  eonrces  from  vbich  ire  liaie  derived  amiBtaDee  :  "Abstract  o(  tbe  Instnimant  of  the 
Imtitatian  and  Lbti  of  the  Rojal  Academy  of  Arts,"  8to.  Land.  17ST  ;  "Catalo^ea  of  thft 
Kojal  Academy  ;"  "The  condact  of  the  Boyal  AcademioUiu  irhile  memben  of  the  Incorpwated 
Society  of  Artiits  of  Oraat  Britaiii,  tIl,  from  1760  to  their  eipnlaioii  ia  1709.  With  Bome  part 
I'f  their  traoBaetioDs  aince,"  Sve.  1771,  and  Abstracts  of  Papers  of  Incorporated  Society  pab- 
liihedinthe  "literaiy  FanomoB,"  1G08  ;  Gait's  "Life  of  Benjamin  West,"  Tol.  ii.  ebap.  ir.. 
<rbere  full  particnlua  rtapecting  the  fonodatian  of  the  Academy  aie  ^Tsn  on  the  authority  of 
West  bimaelf,  vho  conducted  the  negaciatioD>  with  the  king  ;  the  Uvea  of  Sir  Jcahua  Beynolds, 
hy  UaloiK^  Horthcotc,  and  GoUon )  Barry's  Works  ;  Pye  on  "  Patronage  of  Britiah  Art ;" 
"  Reports  (irjtb  evidanM)  of  Conuoitleeaof  Houseof  CommoDR,"  ISSland  1E36;  Hogarth,  EUr 
Bobert  Stntngiv  HidioUs,,Eda'Brd>,  Coiuiliigbtun,  te.  _ 
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tbe  higher  walks  of  painting,  he  Btrove  to  compete  Tith  the  worthiest  in  hia 
own  peculiar  line.  He  haa  hoea  condemned  for  not  Bttempting  loftier  themes, 
but  we  may  in  these  days  be  well  content  thst  he  employed  bis  pencil  in 
banding  down  the  portraits  of  the  Btatesmen,  soldiers,  and  writers,  and  of  the 
matrons,  maids,  and  children  among  wbom  be  lived  and  moved,  ratber  than  ia 
&bricatiug  from  the  recipes  and  models  of  the  punting-room  eighteenth- 
century  Pbrynes,  Venuses,  and  Epaminondases,  or  even  Apostles  and 
Madonnas.  For  not  only  was  Seynolds  the  greatest  eolourist  that  England 
bad  ever  seen,  but  her  most  intellectual  portrait-pointer,  and  she  bad  men, 
women,  and  children  well  worthy  the  best  pencil  that  could  be  found  to  hand 
down  their  featuijes  to  posterity.  But  whilst  Seynolds  could  do  this,  be 
wanted,  for  what  are  caUed  the  higher  brancbea  of  ar^  alike  sufficient 
technical  training,  power  of  studious  application,  historical  insigbt,  and 
poetic  imagination.  All  that  hi  aimed  to  do  be  did  perfectly.  His  mastery 
over  bis  materials  is  the  more  surprising  the  more  bis  works  ar6  studied. 
His  touch  is  always  sure  and  firm,  yet  light  as  zephyr.  His  clearness  of 
perception  is  almost  perfect.  To  every  part  is  given  just  the  tone  and  touch 
and  surface  which  most  befits  it.  Where  bis  colours  have  not  lost  tbeir 
original  hue,  tbey  glow  with  a  sombre  splendour,  which,  though  borrowed 
neither  from  Plenderfl  nor  Yenice,  renunds  the  spectator  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  both  those  countries.  Then  what  ftscuoatiou  in  bis  female  forms 
and  features,  how  charming  hia  children,  how  manly  bis  men !  Keynolds 
lived  always  in  eaay  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguisbed  of  bis  time,  and 
something  of  tbe  genial  grace  of  auch  companionship  is  visible  in  hia  works. 
He  did  not  copy  a  face  with  camera-like  particularity,  but  he  always  gave 
wbat  waa  most  essential:  his  likenesses  are  not  perhaps  always  the  most 
faithful  rendering  of  the  man  in  his  ordinary  daily  life,  but  they  bring  out 
his  most  intellectual  and  characteriatic  aspect.  Burke  was  mistaken  when 
he  said  that  Beynolds  was  tbe  first  Englishman  who  added  the  praise  of  tbe 
elegant  arts  to  tbe  other  glories  of  bis  country.  But  if  be  was  not  that,  we 
cannot  but  regard  him,  when  we  reflect  on  the  influence  which  be  exerted 
alike  by  bis  pencil,  his  writings,  and  bis  character,  as  the  true  founder  of  tbe 
English  school  of  painting. 

Qainsborougb  had  far  less  technical  power  than  Beynolds,  and  in  por- 
traiture far  less  variety.  But  ifbecouldnot  attain  the  elevation  of  Beynolds's 
ilrs.  Siddons,  or  Cornelia,  he  could  more  than  equal  Seynolds  in  depicting 
the  lighter  phases  of  female  beauty.  Those  who  saw  Gainsborougb's 
portraits  in  the  wonderful  collection  brought  together  last  year  in  the  British 
Institution,  or  tbe  exquisite  specimens  of  bis  pencil  in  tbe  great  Manchester 
Exhibition,  will  be  little  likely  to  gainsay  bis  powers  as  a  painter  of  female 
portraits.  But  it  ia  after  all  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  the  painter  of  those 
delightful  "Cottage  Doors,"  and  similar  homely  rustic  subjects  which  be 
painted  with  such  unrivalled  skill,  that  be  ranks  supreme.  He  was  the  first 
painter  of  tbe  poetry  of  homely  English  scenery — the  first  who  showed  bow 
the  shallow  ford,  tbe  village  green,  tbe  leafy  woodside,  or  shady  river's  bank 
might  on  canvas  delight  the  eye  and  stir  the  memory  and  stimulate  tbe 
fancy — and  in  bis  own  way  he  has  found  no  compeer  and  no  successor. 

By  those  whose  tastes  lead  tbem  to  prefer  what  is  called  classic  landscape^ 
Wilson  has  always  been  placed  above  Qaineborodgh  a*  a  painter.     But 
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Wilaon  wu  jleei  original  and  less  DBtive  in  ilyle.  Itelkn  scenes  with 
FhaetonB  or  ApoUos  in  the  clouds,  and  Niobes  on  the  earth,  will  never  come 
home  to  the  common  understanding.  WilHon  wkb  neglected  whilst  alive  ;  he 
has  been  perhaps  over-praised  since  his  death.  Like  Qainaborough,  he  was 
altc^ther  a  painter.  But  there  was  less  apoutaneouBneas  in  his  constitution. 
Even  his  English  scenes  are  painted  on  an  Italian  model.  If  he  looked  abroad 
on  nature  it  was  to  consider  how  l^e  scenery  would  "compose"  into  a 
picture.  The  men  and  women  who  walked  about  were  to  him  but  "  figures." 
He  vas  a  great  painter,  but  his  greatness  was  conventional.  Tet  few  land- 
scape-painters of  an^  country  have  had  a  finer  eye  for  grandeur  of  form  and 
largeness  of  effect,  and  if  it  be  to  Gainsborough  that  we  can  trace  the  love  of 
simple  unsophisticated  English  scenery,  truth  and  freehnesa  of  colour,  and 
directness'  of  imitation,  which  have  ever  since  characterised  English  land- 
scape-painting— the  truest  and  noblest  school  of  landscape  that  has  yet  been 
seen — it  is  to  Wilson  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  preservation  in  its  early 
stages  from  vulgarity  and  commonplace. 

Beyuolds,  Wileon,  and  Gainsborough  were  bom  within  a  few  years  of 
each  other.  The  other  painter,  whose  name  is  most  closely  associated  with 
them  in  these  early  days  of  English  art,  who  succeeded  Beynolds  as  president 
of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  who  most,  we  fear,  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
English  historical  painting,  Benjamin  West,  waS  some  years  their  junior. 
A  native  of  Fennaylvania,  then  an  EngUsh  colony,  be  came  to  London  at  the 
age  of  five-and-tnenty,  and  was  introduced  by  Dnimmond,  archbishop  of 
York,  to  Gleorge  III.,  who,  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  his  quaker  manners, 
and  the  grave  religious  character  of  his  pictures  and  sketches,  at  once  took 
the  young  American  into  his  favour.     West  had  spent  three  yean  in  Italy  in 


the  study  of  the  old  masters,  and  be  bad  acquired  a  fatal  facility  of  composi- 
tion and  execution.  His  pictures,  when  scriptural,  were  always  illustrative 
of  passages  which  stirred  the  sympathies  of  every  person  of  religious  feelings, 
and  they  were  so  painted  that  all  could  at  once  understand  them ;  and  his 
historical  and  chusical  subjects  were  hardly  more  recondite  and  were  equally 
clear.  The  king  saw  in  them  pictures  he  could  feel  and  comprehend.  West 
leceived  an  unlimited  commission,  and  aa  long  as  the  king  retained  his 
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&cultieB,  West  wu  dul;  paid  hia  ulary  of  lOOOl. »  year.  The  royal  patoonage 
would  alone  bare  inaurad  the  painter  anccesa,  but  the  aame  qualities  irhicb 
delighted  the  king  delighted  a  lai^  section  of  his  subjects  also ;  and  it  was 
the  populnr  belief  that  England  posiessed  in  West  another  £afiaelle.  That 
belief  has  long  passed  sway,  and  the  reaction  has  been  severe.  Weat  never 
rose  above  mediocrity,  and  mediocrity  is  aa  fatal  to  the  painter  as  the  poet. 
But  wone  painters  have  had  a  more  enduring  celebrity,  and  some  pictures  oi 
West's  ought  to  aave  him  &om  obtivioii.  One  of  these  is  his  celebrated 
"  Death  of  Qeneral  Wolfe,"  in  vhich,  in  spite  of  the  wamiDga  of  his  finenda, 
and  it  is  said  the  united  and  semi-official  protest  of  tbe  prendent  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  and  the  archbishop  of  York,*  West,  instead  of  clothing  the  hero 
aad  bis  associates  in  the  costnmes  of  Greece  or  Rome,  or  that  conventional 
"  drapery  "  which  painters  were  accustomed  to  subatitute  for  the  dress  of  any 
particular  age  or  country,  ventured  on  the  daring  innovation  of  making  the 
■ctora  wear  the  actual  coats  and  cocked  bata  in  which  they  fought.  Tba 
picture  was  painted  with  unusual  care,  referred  to  an  event  which  stirred 
every  heart,  and  was  treated  in  a  manner  which  men  of  all  conditiona  could 
appreciate^  It  hod  an  immense  success.  The  king  was  delighted ;  Beynolda 
waa  converted ;  but  the  painter's  brother  artists — hardest  of  all  to  satisfy— 
were  not  convinced.  Barry  undertook  to  show  how  the  event  should  hare 
been  treated  in  the  classic  style.  He'  painted,  the  scene,  and  people  were 
amased  at  behotding  Wolfe  and  Mb  grenadiers  braving  tbe  dimate  of  Canada 
aa  well  as  the  bayoneta  of  Montcalm  in  a  state  of  nudity.  But  if  Barry 
outraged  all  "the  proprieties,"  Weat,  some  thought,  bad  not  whoUy  resisted 
temptation.  He  had  painted  the  dying  general  in  the  midst  of  his  offioera, 
who  were  grouped  about  him,  not  aa  they  muat  have  been  under  such  circum* 
stances,  but  plainly  with  a  view  to  scenic  effect,  and  he  had  brought  into  the 
foreground  a  naked  Indian,  though  no  such  person  waa  actually  there. 
Fenny,  then  professor  of  painting  at  the  academy,  undertook  to  depict  the 
bero'a  death  as  it  reaUy  occurred — almost  alone  and  in  the  rear  of  the  fight. 
But  he  too  got  entangled  in  cDuventionalisma,  and' was,  moreover,  incon^ 
petent  to  grapple  with  the  theme,  and  West's  triumph  was  complete.  "  The 
Death  of  Wolfe,"  we  may  say  now,  went  but  a  little  way  towards  settling  the 
atiil  unsettled  question  of  tbe  extent  of  licence  allowable  to  the  pointor  of  a 
familiar  historical  scene  ;  but  it  at  least  put  an  end  to  tbe  more  outrageous 
anomalies  previously  tolerated,  and  the  historical  paint«r  was  thenceforth  in 
this  country  understood  to  be  to  some  extent  amenable  to  the  laws  which 
govern  the  hiatorical  writer. 

It  had  now  become  a  favourite  project  to  adorn  our  churcbea  and  public 
buildioga  with  paintings,  after  the  fashion  of  those  of  tbe  continent.  It  waa, 
decided  to  make  the  experiment  on  St.  Paul's.  Tbe  leading  painters,  witlt 
West  and  Beynolda  at  their  head,  offered  at  their  own  cost  to  cover  the  bare 
walls  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral  witli  paintings  of  the  leading  events  of 
Old  and  Mew  Testament  hiatory,and  the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
gave  their  cordis  adheaion  to  the  propoaoL  But  the  biahop  of  London,  whose 
veto  waa  decisive,  sternly  refused  hia  sanction,  and  the  whole  scheme  fell  to 
tiie  ground, — thereby,  said  the  enthusiastic  professora,  thiowiag  bock  bist<»ic*l 
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painting  in  England  for  »  centivy.  That  such  wOltng  Berrice  might  not  be 
lost,  however,  the  Society  of  Arte  (taking  into  accoont  the  proflts  derived  by 
tlie  exhibition  of  the  picturefi  painted  for  the  Foundling  Hospital)  invited 
the  six  painters,  designated  hj  the  Bojal  Academj  to  execute  the  paintings 
iu  St.  Paul's,  with  four  others,  to  paint  around  their  great  room  ten  large 
pictures  from  English  History  ;  for  which  they  were  to  be  remunerated  by 
tlie  proceeds  of  an  exhibition  of  them  when  finished.  The  painters  declined ; 
but  Barry,  who  had  been  burning  to  remove  from  Engliah  art  the  reproach 
cast  upon  it  by  Winckelmann  and  Du  Bos,  proffered  to  coTer  the  entire  room 
hiDiself  witb  a  series  of  large  aUegorical  paintings  iUnstntive  of  Human 
Culture.  The  Society  accepted  his  offer,  and  though  he  had  but  sixteen 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  be  commenced  his  mighty  taak,  working  at  odd  jobs 
for  the  booksellers  by  night  to  procure  the  sustenance  necessary  to  cany  on 
the  work  of  the  day.  After  labouring  almost  without  intermission  for  nearly 
Bt-ven  years,  he  brought  his  undertaking  to  a  close.  A  work  like  this  mm 
almost  heroic :  and  out  of  respect  for  the  man  who  thus  brared  neglect  and 
poverty  that  ho  might  carry  out  worthily  his  patriotic  enterprise,  we  would 
huu  penuade  ourselves  that  the  work  was  not  a  failure.  Happily  for  his  own 
peace  of  mind,  Barry  himself  never  suspected  that  he  missed  his  aim.  In  his 
celebrated  letter  to  the  Dilettanti  Society,  he  speaks  without  stint  of  its 
"  public  interest,  and  ethical  utility  of  subject ;  castigated  purity  of  Qrecian 
design,  beauty,  grace,  vigorous  effect,  and  execution."    We  read  those  words 


and  turn  with  amazement  from  the  pictures.  But  we  look  again  and  see  ample 
evidence  of  genius,  though  of  the  genius  that  is  near  allied  to  madness. 
Few  more  efforts  were  made  to  achieve  success  in  mural  painting.  It  was 
reserved  for  our  own  day,  and  with  another  material,  to  show  what  English 
artists  could  effect  in  that  branch  of  art.  The  frescoes  of  the  New  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  perhaps  even  more  that  in  the  great  boll  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
have  proved  that  if  fitting  opportunity  offers,  the  skill  will  not  be  wanting  to 
produce  works  worthy  of  the  nation.  But  seeing  what  was  in  the  18th 
ceutury  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  historical  painting — looking  at  the  cold 
mediocrity  of  West  and  his  followers  on  the  one  huid,  and  the  unchecked 
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extravaganca  of  Bany  and  Fuseli  on  the  other, — it  ii  a  matter  ratHer  for 
rejoicing  than  regret  that  our  chorchea  and  public  places  were  not  adomed 
with  Hueh  illiutratioOB  of  sacred  and  secular  historj  aa  the  punters  of  thnt 
daj  must  hare  produced. 

If  we  were  attempting  more  than  a  few  iUnatrationa  of  the  state  of  art, 
there  are  loany  other  painters  who  would  call  for  record.  Bomney,  whose 
life  IB  a  romance,  and  who  for  a  while  dirided  the  town  with  Beynolds,  when 
Thnrlow,  like  his  sovereign,  declared  himself  "of  the  Somne;  faction ;"  Fuseli, 
who  imported  into  England  the  wildest  extravagancea  of  Germany;  Paul 
Suidby,  by  many  regarded  as  the  father  of  that  essential!]''  EogUsh  art, 
water-colour  painting;  Wright  of  Derby,  and  many  another  might  affcml 
matter  for  remark:  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  succeeded  them,  and  reflected 
for  the  most  part  more  or  less  strongly  their  genius  or  their  manner — North- 
cote,  Opie,  Copley,  Stothard,  and  those  others  of  equal  fiune  who  handed 
down  the  practice  and  the  traditions  of  their  eldera  to  the  painters  of  our 
own  day. 

Not  should  thotowho  by  means  of  the  art  of  Engraving  assiated  in  diffusing 
still  more  widely  the  works  of  the  great  artists  who  adorned  this  period,  bo 
left  unmentioned.  Sir  Bobert  Strange  and  William  Woollett  did  for  English 
line  engraving  all  that  Beynolds  and  his  associates  accomplished  for  painting. 
More  they  could  not  do  in  their  own  country ;  but  beyond  its  limita  they 
pwhaps  did  more.  English  pictures,  except  in  special  instanoee,  never  fonnd 
their  way  across  the  channel ;  but  the  engraTings  of  Strange  and  Woollett 
were  eagerly  purchased  all  over  the  continent.  Both  were  men  of  rare  genius. 
Strange  ooafined  his  attention  to  historical  engraving,  and  delighted  in 
tnuialating  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  old.  Woollett  chiefiy 
engraved  landscapes,  and  eepecially  those  of  Britieli  paioten.  Strange 
lewnt  the  art  from  Le  Bas,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French 
engravers  of  the  day,  and  he  cultivated  his  powers  by  diligent  study  in  the 
great  centres  of  Italian  art.  But  whilst  no  engraver  ever  entered  more  into 
the  spirit  of  the  painters  whoee  works  he  copied,  his  style  was  decidedly  his 
own.  Nearly  all  his  plates  were  executed  from  drawings  made  by  himself 
from  the  original  pictures ;  and  much  as  we  may  admire  them  when  seen 
apart,  it  is  only  on  examining  such  a  collection  of  his  engravings  as  that  in 
the  Print  Boom  of  the  British  Museum,  where  they  £11  three  folio  volumes, 
that  his  remarkable  industry  and  fertility  of  resource,  as  well  as  hia  artietio 
feeling  and  the  brilliancy  of  hia  technical  skill,  can  be  fairly  appreciated. 
Woollett  owed  little  to  any  instructor.  His  teacher  was  eui  obscure  English 
engraver,  and  he  never  studied  out  of  bis  native  country.  But  he  lived  at  a 
time  when  England  was  putting  forth  ber  strength  in  art,  and  he  fully  par- 
ticipated in  the  movement.  Like  our  landscape  painters,  he  refused  to  be 
bound  by  established  practices.  The  eSbct  he  desired  to  produce  he  took 
what  seemed  the  surest  meana  of  producing,  without  regard  to  its  being  the 
most  regular.  Etching,  the  graver,  and  the  needle  he  freely  used,  as  each 
seemed  the  most  efficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  best  of  his  plates 
consequently  exhibit  a  union  of  force  and  delicacy  scarcely  to  be  found  else- 
where in  landscape  engravinga.  His  characterization  of  eurftce  is  nearly 
perfect.  The  landacapes  of  Woollett  indeed  gave  a  decided  impulse  to  land- 
scape engraving  abroad  aa  well  aa  at  home.    He  engraved  the  figure  also 
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witb  great  ability,  and  his  pkte  from  West's  "Death  of  Wolfe"  is  generally 
regarded  an  a  masterpieee.  But  it  is  in  his  landscapes  tbat  his  great 
«riginality  and  genius  are  shown,  and  Woollett  is  aa  justly  considered  the 
founder  of  the  English  school  of  landscape  engraving  as  Strange  is  of  that 
of  hiBt(»iGal  engraving.  Several  other  English  line  engnrers,  of  very  coa- 
aiderable  skill,  flonriahed  during  tbe  same  period,  of  whom  it  wiU  be  enough 
to  name  Major,  who  wrote  himself  engravdr  to  tbe  king;  Basire,  Byrne, 
Booker,  the  able  but  unhappy  Byland,  and  the  best  of  all  our  portrait 
engravers  William  Sharp,  who  t<^tber  created  a  school  of  line  engravers 
which  though  not  always  adequately  patronized,  baa  continued  with  unabated 
powers  to  the  present  day. 

In  mezzotint  engraving — a  branch  of  engraving  in  which  England  has 
always  maintained  the  lead — tbe  first  practitioner  was  James  MacArdell,  who 
did  for  the  portraits  of  Iteynolds,  at  least  all  that  bis  predecessor,  John  Smith, 
performed  for  those  of  Kneller.  With  MacArdel],  or  immediately  succeeding 
him,  practised  Fisher,  Yaleatine  Green,  Bapbael  Smith,  W.  Dickinson, 
Earlom,  and  the  Watsons,  James,  Thomas,  and  Caroline ;  whilst  Paul  Sondby 
showed  the  capabilities  of  the  infant  art  of  aquatinta  engraving.  Along  with 
the  admirable  native  engravers,  several  distinguished  foreignen  found  ample 
employment.  Of  these  the  chief  were  BartoloEzi,  best  known  by  the  "chalk" 
engravings  after  his  own  designs,  and  the  drawings  of  the  great  masters ; 
Yivaree,  unrivalled-  for  the  freedom  of  his  foliage,  and  tbe  gnceliil  ease  with 
which  he  rendered  the  landscapes  of  Lorraine,  Poussin,  and  Oainsborongb ; 
Glrignon,  who  seems  to  have  been  equally  expert  in  every  class  of  subjects 
and  in  ev^y  style ;  and  Gravelot,  now  recollected  only  by  his  book- 
plates. 

English  engravings  had  indeed  become  an  important  branch  of  commercei. 
If  we  may  credit  tbe  statement  mode  in  the  House  of  Iiords  by  lord  Suffolk 
in  hie  speech  on  Boydell's  '  Lottery  Bill,'  "  the  revenue  coming  into  this 
country  from  thissourceot  onetime  exceeded  200,0001.  per  annum."  Boydell 
was  the  principal  agent  in  promoting  this  traffic.  Himself  an  engraver, 
though  of  but  smAlI  talent,  he  was  led  by  observing  the  success  of  Hogarth's 
pUtea  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  print-selling  businees 
on  an  extended  scale.  He  tried  and  succeeded,  and  with  every  fresh  success 
his  boldness  increased,  until  he  was  able  to  assert  that  he  had  laid  out 
"  above  850,000/.  in  promoting  the  fine  arts  in  this  country."  *  On  the 
plates  issued  by  him  he  employed  engravers  of  the  highest  standing ;  and  he 
set  the  example  of  publishing  illustrated  books  of  a  more  splendid  character 
than  bad  previously  been  issued  by  any  English  publisher.  By  his  fellow 
ddzens  he  was  elected  alderman,  and  then  lord-mayor,  but  his  highest  ambi- 
tion was  to  produce  an  edition  of  Shokspere  which  should  in  its  illustrations 
be  the  moat  perfect  which  the  arts  of  the  country  could  produce.  To  effect 
this  he  invited  the  principal  paintera  of  the  day  to  paint  finished  oil  pictures 
of  incidents  selected  from  the  various  plays ;  and  to  contain  the  pictures  so 
produced  he  built  a  spacious  suite  of  rooms  in  Fall  Mall,  which  he  desig- 
nated  tbe  Sbakspere  Qsilery,  but  which  is  now  the  Gallery  of  tbe  British 
Institution.     The  engravings  as  published  formed  a  mi^ificent  work  in  nine 
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folio  Tolnmes.  The  pictureB,  vith  the  gaUer;  which  contained  them,  Boydell 
intended  to  have  beqae&thed  to  the  nation ;  bat  commeroial  losBes  arising  out 
of  the  French  revolution  compelled  him  to  sell  them,  and  he  obtained  the 
sanction  of  parliament  for  diapoBing  of  them  bj  lottery.  Bojdell  was  of 
course  not  alone  in  his  enterprise.  Hia  Bucceas  stimulated  other  publishera, 
and  some  of  them  produced  works  scarcely  lees  important  thaa  his  own. 


In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  was  only  one  English 
'  sculptor  of  any  reputation,  and  his  celebritr  arose  rather  from  the  paucity  of 
competition  than  from  his  own  ability.  Into  what  strange  defiances  of  common 
sense  the  lack  of  imagination  will  lead  artists  who  are  poetic  by  rule,  the 
monuments  of  Joseph  Wilton  which  disfigure  our  metropolitan  cathedrals 
will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
them.  Banks  (178&-1805)  some  thirteen  years  the  junior  of  Wilton,  was 
our  first  great  English  sculptor.  He  loved  to  work  on  classic  themes,  and 
Beynolde  said  that  ho  had  the  mind  of  an  ancient  Cbeek.  But  his  poetic 
subjects  brought  him  only  the  poet's  fare,  and  like  most  of  bis  craft  who  find 
portraiture  irksome  he  had  to  turn  for  profit  to  the  sculpture  of  monuments. 
His  real  strength  however  lay  iu  his  poetic  conceptioa;  his  monomental 
groups  are  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  value — the  exceptions  being  when 
there  was  something  to  call  for  simple  poetic  treatment,  as  in  the  exquisite 
monument  to  a  child,  Penelope  Boothby,  in  Aahbome  Church,  a  work  which 
when  in  the  exhibition  room  at  Somerset  House  by  its  gentle  pathos  moved 
to  tears  the  crowd  that  daily  surrounded  it  John  Bacon  (1740-1799)  was 
a.more  popular,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  far  more  successful  sculptor 
than  Banks  :  but  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  his  art  greatly  his  inferior. 
To  his  chisel  we  owe  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  public  mimuments  erected 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  laat  century. 

Later  in  date  than  the  ecnlptors  just  noticed,  came  one  greater  than  either. 
Had  his  powers  of  execution  been  eqnal  to  his  conception,  John  Flaxman 
would  have  been  one  of  the  very  greatest  sculptors  of  modem  times.  As  it 
is,  in  chastened  affluence  of  imagination,  purity  and  grace,  he  has  hardly  a 
superior.  His  was  a  iancy  which  could  soar  into  the  highest  heaven  of  inven- 
tion, yet  stoop  without  discredit  to  the  humblest  task-work.    Some  of  his 
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grander  productions  like  the  Arcbftngel  Michael  and  Satan  (at  Petworth) 
are  the  glory  of  the  English  school  of  sculpture ;  his  designs  from  Homer 
(and  there  are  othera  scarcely  leu  noble  or  beautiful)  have  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  best  critics  throughout  Europe ;  yet  he  wax  ready  to  model  a 
porcelain  cup  or  plate  for  Wedf^vood,  and  in  doing  so  never  failed  to  produce 
one  that  an  ancient  Greek  would  faaye  beheld  with  delight.  Along  with  our 
three  famous  countrymen  livedand  laboured  a  Dutchman,  if  not  more  famous 
than  they,  far  moro  the  favourite  of  fortune.  This  was  Joseph  Nollekeus, 
a  carver  of  Grecian  deities,  the  best  of  which  is  renowued  as  tbe  '  long-sided 
Venus.'  But  if  he  missed  the  ideal,  he  never  missed  sober  eveiy-day  reality. 
He  was  in  portrait-sculpture  what  Beynolds  was  in  portrait-painting,  and  he 
prospered  accordingly.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  worth  200,0001.— which  is 
a  lair  measure  of  his  ability. 

We  have  traced*  the  progress  of  Architecture  from  Wren  down  to  Kent 
and  BiiTlington.  From  the  era  of  churches  and  mansions,  we  have  arrived 
at  that  of  public  arid  commeroial  buildings.  Sir  Bobert  Taylor  was  the 
leading  architect  when  George  III.  ascended  the  throue.  He  was  a  man  of 
taste  and  industry,  but  not  of  much  original  power;  the  wings  he  added  to 
the  Bank,  on  adaptation  of  a  design  by  Bramante,  were  much  admired  at  tbe 
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time,  but  were  ruthlessly  ewept  away  by  bis  successor  as  bank  architect,  sir 
John  Soane.  Contemporary  with  Taylor  was  Dance,  the  architect  of  the 
Mansion  House  and  of  Newgate — the  latter  a  work  of  most  prison-liko 
character.  The  Woods  (father  and  son),  of  Bath,  aud  the  brothers  Adam, 
of  Edinburgh  and  London,  call  for  honorable  notice  for  their  efforts  to  raise 
tbe  character  of  our  street  architecture.  Bath,  "that  beautiful  city  which 
charms  even  eyes  familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  Bramante  and  Falla- 
dio,"  t  niay  he  said  to  have  been  created  by  the  Woods :  the  taste  of  Bobart 
and  James  Adam  is  fairly  shown  in  the  Adelphi — though  they  erected  a 
large  number  of  other  buildings.  But  the  greatest  architect  of  the  time  was 
sir  William  Chambers,  whose  fame — his  Chinese  fantasies  being  forgotten— 
now  rests  secure,  on  bis  one  grand  work,  Somerset  House — by  far  the 
noblest  English  building  of  its  time,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  still  one  of  tbe 
noblest  buildings  in  the  capital.  Unfortunately,  it  was  never  completed  on 
its  original  plan  ;  and  tbe  erection  of  King's  College  in  an  anomalous  style 
—itself  about  to,  be  rendered  still  more  a'Jomalous  by  the  perversion  of  tbe 
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semi-Oroek  chspel  into  Bemi-Qothii}— wOl  for  erer  prereiit  the  completion  of 
its  eaatem  aide,  a  miefortima  rendered  the  more  ohvious  by  Mr.  PenDethoruB's 
recent  adminble  completion  of  the  vestem  portion.  Soraeraet  House  was 
the  last  crowning  triumpli  of  the  Italian  style,  introduced  by  Inigo  Jones, 
and  carried  on  with  very  unequal  success  by  succeeding  architects.     Ths 
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investigations  of  ttro  pointers,  James  Stuart  and  Nicholu  Iterett,  as  mftde 
known  in  their  "  Antiquities  of  Athens,"  (1762-91),  by  calling  tbe  attention 
of  professional  men  and  the  public  to  tbe  architecture  of  ancient  Qreece, 
effected  an  entire  change  in  tbe  received  notions  of  architectural  beauty.  It 
■waa  of  course  some  time  before  the  chaogo  became  apparent  in  our  public 
ediGceB,  but,  from  tbe  publication  of  tbe  "Antiquities,"  there  was  a  con- 
stantly growing  approximatioQ  to  Gbeek  forma,  however  much  the  Greek 
spirit  might  be  absent,  until  in  our  own  day  it  culminated  in  the  works  of 
sir  Bobert  Smirke,  and  was  followed  by  the  inevitable  reaction.  Stuart  him- 
self, after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  adopted  the 
profession  of  an  architect,  and  found  considerable  employment :  his  best 
known  building  is  the  Chapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital — an  elegant  structure^ 
but  alone  sufficient  to  show  that  be  was  by  no  means  a  purist  in  the  appli- 
cation of  Greek  principles.  Bevett  also  practised  as  an  architect,  but 
without  any  marked  success.  It  remains  only  to  notice  James  Wyatt,  who 
suddenly  became  famous  by  the  erection  of  the  Pantheon,  Oxford-street 
(1772),  and  during  the  rest  of  the  century  secured  a  large  share  of  public 
fovour.  His  ambition  in  the  first  instance  was  to  produce  an  Italianised 
Greek  style ;  but  later  he  unhappily  turned  his  attention  to  Gothic,  and  to 
him  is  due  the  destruction  of  much,  and  the  disfigurement  of  more,  of  ths 
most  precious  of  our  medieval  remains.  His  tasteless  additions  are  now  for 
VOL.  YIL  •, 
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tbe  most  part  remored,  or  in  proceu  of  MmoTsl,  but  the  injarj  to  tho 
origiiiftla  is  irreparable. 

,  We  ought  not,  bowerer,  to  quit  thia  part  of  our  aabject  without  mention- 
ing the  names  of  two  or  three  architects  to  whom  we  owe  some  bridges  of 
great  nlue  and  beauty,  though  uufortunately  in  the  chief  instances  deficient 
in  the  essential  quality  of  stability.  Of  these  architects — for  bridge-building 
'  was  not  then  considered  a  branch  of  engineering — the  earliest  was  Labelye, 
ft  Swiss,  builder  of  Westminster  bridge,  opened  in  1750,  and  now  in 
proceae  of  replacement  by  a  less  picturesque  out  far  more  convenient  and, 
we  may- hope,  more  lasting  structure.  Blackfriara  bridge  (opened  in  1760), 
a  more  elegant  but  not  more  stable  edifice  than  Labelye's,  was  the  work  of 
Biehard  Mylne.  A  competitor  with  Mylne  for  the  erection  of  this  bridge 
was  John  Gwyu,  whose  proposals  for  a  Soyal  Academy  we  hare  mentioned. 
Qwyn  had  studied  the  subject  of  bridges  and  public  ways  closely,  and  was  a 
moa  of  remarkably  clear  insight.  In  his  "  London  and  Westmineter  Im- 
proved," (1766,  to  which  Johnson  wrote  the  "  N oble  Dedication,"  as  Boswelt 
terms  it),  G-wyn  not  only  urged  the  neceaaity  of  replacing  old  London  bridge 
by  a  new  one,  carrying  another  bridge  across  the  Thames  near  the  site  where 
Waterloo  bridge  now  stands,  and  removing  Smithfield  and  Fleet  markets ; 
but  in  maps,  as  well  as  in  the  text,  clearly  pointed  out  most  of  the  new  lines 
of  thoroughfare  and  principal  improvements  which  hare  been  since  effected 
in  the  metropolis,  and  others  which  yet  remain  unaccomplished.  Gwyn  waa 
the  builder  of  the  well-known  Magdalen  bridge,  Oxford,  and  of  the  handaome 
but  inconvenieatly  steep  English  bridge  at  Shrewsbury. 
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ICumsn  4s  depicted  in  the  Utenttort  of  tlie  period — OungM  in  tlw  oanunerae  of  Utcntoie — 
Skmnel  Johmon  tbe  link  batwaeo  two  periodi — Litentnrc  of  Q«arge  tha  Beeoad'i  time — 
The  HoveliMB— Kiebardioa — Keldinf;— Smollett— Steme — Ooldsmith— Litentora  of  the 
fint  qoKrter  of  •  oeutar;  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  the  Third — Usnaen — Stage  Coaohea — 
HighirsTiBen — The  Poit — Inns  — Pablio  refr^hment  placea  of  london— Banalafh — 
Tanzhall— The  Fsntheon— The  Tb«fttre—Oftniek—B*th—QaniiDg  Tables, 

Ok  k  raiDj  day,  aomewhere  about  the  year  1780,  a  man  of  advanced  age 
stood  bareheaded  in  the  market  of  Uttoxeter,  making  strange  contortiona  of 
viaage  whilst  he  remained  for  an  hour  in  front  of  a  particular  stall.  It  was 
Dr.  Samuel  JohnaoB,  who  had  gone  from  Lichfield  to  this  small  market  town, 
to  subject  himself  to  the  penance  of  rough  weather  and  mocking  by-atanders, 
£>F  expiation  of  an  act  of  filial  disobedience  which  he  had  committed  fifty 
jears  before.  His  lather  was  a  bookseller  at  Lichfield,  who  died  in  1731, — a 
man  who  knew  something  more  of  books  than  their  titles ;  a  proud  man 
■struggling  to  conceal  bis  poverty.  He  had  a  shop  with  a  good  stock  of  the 
solid  folios  and  quartos  of  tbe  age  of  Anne  and  G^rge  I.  "  He  propagates 
learning  all  over  this  diocese,"  said  a  chaplain  in  1716.  His  manner  of 
trade  was  nevertheless  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  bookseller  of  a 
eatbedral  town  in  the  next  century.  He  carried  some  of  bis  most  vendible 
stock  to  markets  around  Lichfield.  "  At  that  time  bookseUers'  ehops  in  the 
provincial  towns  of  England  were  very  rare,  so  that  there  was  not  one  even 
in  Birmingham,  in  vtbich  town  old  Mr.  Johnson  used  to  opea  a  shop  every 
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innrk*t-day."  •  The  old  man,  being  on  a  sick-bed,  had  requested  his  aou 
Samuel  to  atteod  the  book-stall  at  TTttoxeter.  The  young  student  had  come 
home  from  Oxford  too  poor  to  complete  his  academical  career.  "  My  pride 
prereuted  me  from  doing  my  duty,  and  I  gave  my  bther  a  refusal,"  said  the 
literary  TOteran,  whose  pride,  during  the  fifty  years  that  had  elapsed  between 
the  committal  of  the  &ult  and  its  singular  atonement,  had  sustained  many  a 
grierouB  trial  and  aore  indignity.  As  Johnson  was  enduring  bis  hour  of 
penance,  we  may  well  bdiere  that  thoughts  of  the  great  changes  that  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  commerce  of  literature  would  come  into  bis  mind.  He  had 
seen  his  father's  book-stall  at  Birmingham  succeeded  by  the  Circulating 
Iiibrary  which  William  Hutton  established  there  in  1751.  "When  he  was  a 
lad  of  sixteen,  idling,  as  soma  thought,  in  the  desultory  reading  offered  to 
bim  in  his  father's  shop,  be  might  have  learnt  &om  a  pamphlet  of  that  time, 
that  there  were  only  twenty-eight  "  Printing-houses  in  all  the  CorporatioD 
towns  of  England,"  seven  towns  having  two  printers  each,  and  fourteen 
towns  only  one  each.t  Half  a  century  later  the  desire  for  News  had  called 
forth  a  Printing  House  in  every  considerable  town,  to  provide  its  own  "  Post- 
man," or  "Mercury,"  or  "Gazette,"  or  "  Courant,"  or  "Chronicle,"  or 
"  Times,"  or  "  Advertiser."  In  1782  there  wore  in  England  fifty  Provincial 
JoDmals.}  Tnthe  year  that  Johnson's  &ther  died,  1731,  Gave  issued  his 
"  Gentleman's  Msgazine."  The  "  London  Magazine  "  immediately  followed. 
The  rapid  extension  of  a  class  of  readers  somewhat  distinct  from  "  the 
learned  "  produced  "the  Golden  Age  of  Magazines,  when  their  pages  were 
filled  with  voluntary  contributions  from  men  who  never  aimed  at  dazzling  the 
public,  but  came  each  with  his  scrap  of  inform^on,  or  bis  humble  question, 
or  his  hard  problem,  or  his  attempt  at  veree."  §  Johnson  was  to  nurse  the 
infant  into  manhood,  with  food  more  substantial  than  this  spoon-meat.  If 
the  Printer  of  St.  John's  Gate  had  no  other  claim  to  the  respect  of  coming 
generations,  it  would  have  been  praise  enough  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave 
the  bard-eamed  bread  of  literature  to  Samuel  Johnson,  as  a  regular  coadjutor 
in  bis  Magazine,  "  by  which,"  says  Boiwell,  "  be  probably  obtained  a  tolerable 
livelihood."  That  form  of  popular  literature  which  Cave  originated  was 
followed  np,  some  twenty  years  later,  by  the  more  ambitious  "Beview." 
The  "  Monthly  Beview  "  was  the  parent  of  "  The  Critical,"  "  The  London," 
and  other  Beviews,  that  addressed  a  great  mixed  class  of  readers.  "  The  History 
of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  "  might  have  higher  aims,  but  it  was  not  cal- 
culated  for  a  large  and  enduring  success.  The  Monthly  Magazines  and 
Keviews  called  into  existence  a  new  race  of  authors.  The  diriaion  of  lat^ 
books  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers,  so  as  to  suit  a  more  extended  market, 
was  another  of  the  many  indications  of  the  growth  of  a  different  race  of  hook 
buyers  than  the  purchasers  of  costly  worka. 

Johnson  came  to  London,  a  literary  adventurer,  in.  1787.  He  was  long 
destined  to  bear  the  poverty,  and  to  encounter  the  supposed  degradation,  that 
surrounded  the  author  who  wrote  for  subsistence — the  successor  of  the  author 
who  wrote  for  preferment.    Coming  at  a  period  when  the  circle  of  readers 

*  Bosireira  "Ufe  of  Jotiiuaa,"  cbsp.  i. 
t  Bee  Kkbolls'B  "TAlenrj  AnecdoteB,"  vg]  i.  p.  2ES. 
i  Andrewi'i  "History  ot  JoumaliBiu,"  p.  274. 
i  Souther— "Tbe  Doctor,"  ch»p.  ciii. 
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waa  rapidly  and  steadil;  enlarging,  he  wb8  reecued  from  the  BUreiy  of  wuting 
in  a  lord's  antecbamber  for  fi?e  guineas  for  a  dedication,  to  pass  through  the 
scarcely  less  painful  dependence  upon  the  capricioue  or  mercenaiy  publiaher 
for  a  guinea  for  an  article,  But  from  thia  second  stage  of  the  author's  misery 
relief  was  sure  to  come  in  time.  Johnson  swalloving  the  scraps  from  Cave's 
table,  hidden  behind  a  screen  to  conceal  hia  ragged  clothes,— Johnson  wan- 
dering about  the  streets,  hungry  and  houseless,  with  Savage ;  or  collecting  a 
few  sliillmga,  when  his  acquaintances  were  few  and  as  poor  as  himself,  to 
redeem  the  clothes  of  Boyse  from  the  pawnbroker, — and  Johnson  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Literary  Club  of  which  Burke  and  Beynolds  were 
members, — are  indications  of  social  changes  that  were  of  more  importanco 
than  the  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  the  individual.  In  many  respects  Johnson 
may  be  regarded  as  theBepresentativeManof  the  Literatureof  hall  a  century 
— the  Msgazine-writer,  the  Besayist,  the  Critic,  the  Poet,  the  Philologist — 
the  chapman,  with  many  articles  of  use  or  ornament  in  a  crowded  market. 
But,  in  a  point  of  view  not  altogether  fanciful,  Johnson  woe  something 
higher  than  a  Bepresentative — he  waa  a  King.  Of  hia  death,  in  1784,  it  has 
been  said, "  it  was  not  only  the  end  of  a  reign,  but  the  end  of  kingship 
altogether,  in  our  literary  system.  Forking  Samuel  has  had  no  sncceaBor; 
nobody  since  his  day,  and  that  of  his  contemporary  Voltaire,  has  sat  on  a 
throne  of  Literature,  either  in  England  or  in  France."  *  Uore  f<nianate 
than  most  sovereigns,  king  Samuel  ffom  the  time  when  he  began  really  to 
reign  instead  of  fighting  his  way  to  the  royal  choir,  had  an  aniudist  who  has 
not  damaged  the  character  of  the  potentate  by  a  minute  record  of  the  fraiU 
ties  and  prejudices  of  the  man.  Johnson  has  indeed  an  interest  apart  from 
that  of  being  the  hero  of  the  most  amusing  book  in  any  language,  from  his 
position  as  the  chief  connecting  link  between  the  Literature  of  two  periods 
which  appear,  at  the  first  glance,  to  be  very  widely  separated.  In  I73S, 
Johnson  published  anonymously  hia  poem  of  "  London " ;  and  Pope  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "  the  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long  concefded." 
In  17S3,  Johnson  "  read  with  great  dehght "  Crabbe's  poem  of  "  The 
Village,"  and  suggested  alterations  in  some  of  the  lines.  The  assodatiou 
with  Pope  carries  us  back  to  the  time  of  Anne.  The  association  with 
Crabbe  leads  us  onward  to  the  time  of  William  IV.  But  Johnson,  isolated 
from  the  literature  that  preceded  him  and  the  literature  that  followed  him,  is 
the  ^thful  mirror  of  the  Uterature  of  hie  own  age.  In  social  iutercourse 
with  him,  we  see  a  large  number  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  brethren. 
In  his  estimates  of  their  value,  and  of  others  his  contemporaries — estimates 
often  prejudiced  to  the  extent  of  absurdity,  but  even  in  their  prejudices  refiect- 
iug  the  opinions  of  hia  day — we  obtain  a  broader  general.view  of  the  litera- 
ture of  a  very  remarkable  period  of  transitiou  than  from  any  other  source. 
Johnson,  as  preserved  to  us  by  Boswell,  is  the  universal  commentator.  In 
his  admiration  or  in  his  contempt,  we  collect  who  wero  the  writers  filling  the 
largest  space  in  the  eatimatiou  of  the  pubhc  they  addressed.  We  may  trace 
them,  like  himself,  obtaining  almost  an  absolute  command  over  the  national 
thought,  by  lighting  up  the  obscure  places  of  knowledge,  and  by  bringing 
the  remote  places  into  easy  communication. 

*  0.  L.  Cnik — !'Iiit«ntai«  and  Iiteraing  in  Ki^iad." 
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The  precise  period  at  which  Johnson  launched  his  little  bark  upon  the 
vide  ocean  of  literature,  would  appear,  in  manj  respecta,  as  one  offering 
Bmall  encouragement  to  a  man  posseBsing  high  genius,  even  if  combined 
with  the  rarer  faculty  of  turning  his  learning  and  abilities  to  account.     Tho 


government  of  air  Bobeit  Walpole  would  bestow  wi^es  upon  needy  hacks, 
without  much  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work  that  was  to  be  done  for  the 
hire.  To  shower  lucrative  places  upon  Walpole'a  scribbling  eulogists  and 
defenders,  would  have  been  to  take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  other 
hungry  tribe  who  required  sinecures  as  the  payment  for  their  votes.  "Whea 
Johnson  came  to  London  he  found  the  authors  up  in  arms  against  that  par- 
tial interference  with  "  the  precarious  dependence  '"  of  the  wits  which  Walpole 
had  accomplished  by  placing  the  stage  under  the  control  of  a  licenser,*  Yet 
if,  by  the  effect  of  this  law,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  to  be  the  chief  auper- 
Tisor,  who  would  not  suffer  one  species  of  nit  to  be  retailed  without  a  ' 
permit,  the  restrictions  upon  the  theatre  had  no  influence  upon  the 
speedy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  many  other  forms  of  intellectual  produc- 
tion, adapted,  like  that  of  the  stage,  for  a  general  diffusion  amongst  all  classes 
of  society. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  reign  of  George  IX.  spoken  of  as  an  age 
of  dullness.  Except  by  looking  accurately  at  bibliographical  dates,  we  can 
scarcely  form  a  notion  of  the  literary  vigour  that  was  displayed  in  the  last 
twenty  years  of  that  reign.  The  greatest  of  the  productions  of  Pope  was  the 
fourth  book  of  "  The  Dunciad,"  published  in  1742.  He  died  in  1744.  The 
mighty  intellect  of  Swift  had  been  long  shut  up  in  hopeless  imbecility,  when 
he  died  in  1745.  Young,  who  had  made  his  reputation  and  his  fortune  by 
bis  Satires  in  the  latter  years  of  George  I.,  achieved  what  the  world  was 
inclined  to  consider  a  far  higher  distinction  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Night 


•  Ante,  vol.  tL  p.  89. 
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Tfaonghtfl  "  in  1711.  ThomHii,  who,  in  1726,  had  established  hii  eodoring 
daim  to  the  hoaoura  of  ft  true  poet,  published  his  "  Cutle  of  ludoleace  "  in. 
1748,  tlie  jear  of  his  death.  Another  geQeration  of  poet«  was  at  band,  to 
fill  up  the  choir  when  ^e  elder  race  were  aitont.  Johnson  made  a  poetical 
name  b;  bia  "  London  "  in  1738,  and  by  hia  "  Yaaity  of  Human  Wishes  "  in 
X749.  Akenside's  "  Fleasures  of  Imagination,"  and  Armstrong'a  "  Art  of 
Preserving  Health,"  appeared  in  1744.  The  "  Oriental  Ecloguefl  "  of  Collins 
in  1742,  and  his  "  Odea  "  in  1746,  marked  the  day-apring  of  a  genius  that 
was  too  soon  clouded  in  a  dark  night.  Gray'a  "Elegy"  "first  made  him 
known  to  the  public,"  according  to  Johnson,  in  1751 ;  and  soon  commsiided 
that  popularity  which  it  never  lost.  His  "  Bard  "  and  "  Frogreee  of  Poesy  " 
found  few  admirers  upon  their  appearance  in  1757,  amply  compensated  by 
Bubaequent  0Ter>praise.  The  English  poetical  succession  was  thaa  honour- 
ably continued  through  the  reigna  of  the  foreigners  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  the  Stoarta ;  and  was  handed  on  to  that  of  their  Buccesaor,  "  bmn 
and  bred  a  Briton," 

A  new  species  of  literature,  that  may  almost  be  considered  indigenous,  is 
the  marked  characteristic  of  the  period  we  are  now  regarding.  lu  1740 
Samuel  Eichardson  published  the  first  psrt  of  his  novel  of  "Pamela;"  of 
which  the  second  part,  issued  in  1741,  was  regarded  as  the  natural  falling-off 
of  most  "  continuations."  To  understand  the  extraordinary  popularity  of 
"  Pamela,"  we  must  take  Bichardson'B  own  account  of  the  object  which  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  its  composition  :  "  I  thought  the  story,  if  written  in  an  ea^ 
and  natural  manner  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  it,  might  possibly  turn  young 
people  into  a  course  of  leading  different  from  the  pomp  and  parade  of 
romance-writing;  and,  diamissing  the  improbable  and  marv^ous,  with  which 
novels  generally  abound,  might  tend  to  promote  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue."  The  novels  to  which  Bichardson  alludes  were  not  of  English 
growth ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  Defoe,  we  had  do  novelist  who  attempted 
to  invest  the  ordinary  concerns  of  the  life  of  unheroic  mrai  and  women  with 
the  charm  of  reality.  We  had  translatioDS  irom  French  romaaces,  and  imi- 
tations of  French  romances,  from  the  time  of  Scudery  to  the  time  of  Crebil- 
lon.  It  was  reserved  for  Bichardson  to  carry  on  a  stoty  with  such  an  implicit 
reliance  upon  his  power  of  exciting  sympathy  without "  the  improbable  and 
marvellouB,"  that  the  educated  and  the  uneducated  have  confided  in  his  fictions 
as  absolute  truths.  That  confidence  has  subsisted  even  to  recent  times,  when 
these  creations,  too  tedious  for  a  more  busy  age,  were  not  quite  forgotten. 
Sir  John  Herscbel  has  preserved  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Bicbardscm 
which  is  worth  a  wilderness  of  criticism :  "  I  recollect  an  anecdote  told  me 
by  a  late  highly-respected  inhabitant  of  Windsor,  as  a  fact  which  he  could 
personally  testi^,  having  occurred  in  a  village  where  he  resided  several  yean, 
and  where  he  actually  was  at  the  time  it  took  place.  The  blacksmith  of  the 
village  had  got  hold  of  Bichardson'a  novel  of  '  Pamela,  or  Yirtue  Bewarded,' 
and  used  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  long  summer  eveninga,  seated  on  his  anvil, 
and  never  failed  to  have  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  It  is  a  pretty  long- 
winded  book,  but  their  patience  was  fully  a  match  for  the  author's  prolixity, 
and  they  fairly  listened  to  it  alL  At  length,  when  the  happy  turn  of  fortune 
arrived  which  brings  the  hero  and  heroine  together,  and  sets  them  livii^ 
long  and  happily  according  to  the  moat  approved  rules,  the  congregation  were 
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BO  delighted  as  to  raise  a  great  about,  and,  procuriiig  the  church  keys,  actiull; 
set  the  parish  belle  rmging."  *  "  Clarissa  "  was  not  published  till  1718 ; 
"  Sir  Charles  Oraadiaon  "  followed  in  1751.  There  is  a  singular  passage  ia 
a  letter  of  Johnson  to  Eichardson,  which  is  suggestiTe,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of 
one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  noreliat.  He  writes,  speaking  of  "  Clarissa," 
"  I  wish  you  would  add  an  Jndex  rerum,  that  when  the  reader  recollects  any 
incident  he  maj  easily  find  it."  Johnson  makes  a  similar  suggestion  when 
"  Grandison  "  was  published.  "  '  Clarissa,'  "  he  says,  "  is  not  a  performance 
to  be  read  with  esgemeis,  and  laid  aside  for  erer ;  but  will  be  occasionally 
consulted  by  the  busy,  the  aged,  and  the  studious."  It  is  one  of  the  moat 
choracteriBtic  excellences  of  Bichardson,  that  there  is  not  the  minutest  inci- 
dent in  his  narratives  which  has  not  some  distinct  bearing  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  complete  story.  To  trace  the  connexion  of  these  circumstances, 
would  have  been  fiunlitated  by  an  index ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
was  in  Johnson's  mind,  although  Mr.  Croker  regards  the  suggestion  as  aa 
adroit  piece  of  flattery  to  a  vain  man.t  We  remember  to  have  heard  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  declare  that  he  studied  Kchardson's  plots  as  he  would  study  a 
mass  of  evidence  in  a  complicated  case ;  and  that  the  extreme  art  by  which 
the  chain  was  kept  entire,  in  links  not  always  apparent,  could  be  readily 
traced  by  one  who  brought  the  legal  mind  to  discover  something  beyond 
meaningleBS  prolixity  in  the  endless  details  of  these  novels. 

In  1742  Henry  Fielding  published  "  The  Adventures  of  Jos^h  An- 
drews," the  hero  of  which  history  "  was  esteemed  to  be  the  only  son  of  Gaffer 
and  Gammer  Andrews,  and  brother  to  the  illustrious  Pamela,  whose  virtue  ia 
at  present  so  &mous."  No  one  now  reads  Fielding's  first  novel  aa  a  burlesque 
of  Bichardson,  for  which  it  was  really  intended.  It  would  appear  &om  a 
letter  of  Gray  to  "West,  that  he  had  been  amused  by  "  Joseph  Andrews," 
without  a  suapicion  that  any  ridicule  was  intended  of  another  novelist ;  and, 
indeed.  Fielding,  having  discovered  hia  own  real  power,  appears  very  soon  to 
have  resigned  himself  to  delineations  of  character  and  maimers  without  much 
regard  to  his  purpose  of  satirizing  the  over-wrought  aentiment  of  Bichardson. 
G^ray  aaya :  "  The  incidents  are  ill-laid  and  without  invention  ;  but  the  ch^ 
racters  have  a  great  deal  of  nature,  which  always  pleases,  even  in  her  lowest 

shapes Throughout  he  shows  himself  well  read  in  stage-coaches, 

country  squires,  inns,  and  inns  of  court."  Johnson,  who  always  professed 
contempt  for  Fielding  in  proportion  as  he  admired  Bichardson,  maintained 
that  Fielding's  characters  were  charaotera  of  manners,  whilst  Bichardson's 
were  characters  of  nature.}  "  Bichardson  used  to  say,  that  had  he  not  known 
who  Fielding  was,  he  should  have  believed  be  was  an  ostler.  Sir,  there  is 
more  knowledge  of  the  heart  in  one  letter  of  Bichardson's  than  in  all '  Tom 
Jones.'  I,  indeed,  sever  read  '  Joseph  Andrews.' "  This  dispruse  of 
Fielding  indicates  bis  great  value  to  those  who  would  undentand  the  man- 
ners of  his  ^e ;  in  what  Boswell  properly  termed  "  very  natural  pictures  of 
human  life,"  but  which  Johnson  despised  as  "of  very  low  life,"  Fielding, 
"  well  read  in  stage-coaches,  country  squires,  inns,  and  ions  of  court,"  is  a 
faithful  historiao,  in  his  own  line,  of  a  condition  of  society  that  was  worth  the 
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closest  obserration  of  one  capable  of  ezMbiting  its  cIiar&cteriBticB.  His 
"  Jonatban  Wild,"  publisUed  in  1743,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  novel. 
Before  the  appearance  of  his  greatest  work,  "  Tom  Jones,"  in  1749,  another 
novelist  came  upon  the  field,  with  equal  readiness  of  obserration,  but  with  a 
coarser  power  of  delineating  what  he  saw.  Smollett's  "  Boderick  Eandom  " 
appeared  in  1748,  In  1751  were  published  both  Fielding's  "  Amelia  "  ai)d 
BmoUett's  "  Peregrine  Pickle."      In  1753,  Smollett's  "  Ferdinand  Count. 


Fathom  "  appeared.  Fielding  died  in  1754.  Another  of  equal  genius  with 
these  two  great  noTclists — at  his  outset  equally  popular — came  in  the  last  year 
of  George  II.  The  first  two  volumes  of  Sterne's  "  Tristram  Shandy  "  worn 
published  in  1759,  the  other  seven  volumes  at  intervals  extending  to  1767. 
In  1776  Johnson  said,  with  some  truth,  of  this  remarkable  book,  "  Ifotbing 
odd  will  do  long.  '  Tristram  Shandy '  did  not  last."  One  whose  hold  upon 
readers  of  every  class  has  never  been  loosened,  from  the  hour  when  he  ap- 
peared as  a  novelist  in  1766,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  produced,  in  his  "  Vicar  of 
"Wakefield,"  a  picture  of  English  life  which  puts  us  in  far  better  humour  with 
his  time  than  the  &eer  delineations  of  either  of  the  great  maetars  of  fiction 
who  had  preceded  him.  The  people  had  either  become  more  loveable,  or  they 
are  presented  to  us  by  a  more  kindly  observer. 

In  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  accession  of  George  III.,  there 
was  something  like  a  revival  of  that  species  of  literature  which  Addison  and 
Steele  had  naturalized  amongst  us.  In  1750  appeared  the  "  Bsmbler,"  by 
Johnson,  published  twice  a  week.  In  1758,  "  the  great  moralist,"  as  he  was 
called,  commenced  his  "  Idler."  The  "  Adventurer,"  in  which  Johnson  wns 
also  concerned,  was  issued  in  1752.  The  "  World,"  issued  in  1753,  and  the 
"  Connoisaeur,"  in  1754,  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  Essayists  than 
the  measured  periods  in  which  Johnson  descanted  upon  human  follies.  Ed- 
ward Moore  and  Owen  Cambridge,  in  the  "  World,"  George  Colman  and 
Boonell  Thornton,  in  the  "  Connoisseur,"  looked  upon  life  in  the  spirit  of 
the  sage  invoked  by  Johnson: — 
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The  period  had  also  its  exponent  in  one  whom  the  admiren  of  tatire,  made 
doubly  attractire  hj  personality,  called  "  Aristophanes."  Samuel  Foote  was 
not  a  vulgar  libeller.  In  bia  caricatures  of  vice  and  follj,  dnring  thirty  years 
from  1747  to  1776,  we  may  see  not  the  mere  humours  of  individuala,  but  the 
marked  cbarscteristicB  of  prevsiling  manneifl. 

The  literature  of  the  fint  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  reign  of  Qeorge  III. 
presenta  us  much  indifferent  Poetry,  but  some  that  has  survived.  The  vigour 
of  Cburchilt  may  yet  be  admired,  in  spite  of  bis  coaneaeas.  If,  with  the  ei- 
ception  of  Goldsmith  and  Beattie,  there  was  little  verse  that  was  unaffected 
and  natural  until  the  time  of  Cowper,  a  taste  for  simplicity  and  freabuess,  in 
preference  to  the  artificial  and  elaborate,  was  produced  by  the  publication  of 
Percy's  "  Beliques  of  Ancient  Poetry."  Johnson  did  far  less  for  a  right 
direction  of  the  national  taste  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  than  Thomas 
Warton  in  his  "  History  of  Eogliah  Poetry."  Qarrick  made  Shakapere  in 
fashion,  and'occasionally  ventured,  in  bis  desire  to  give  him  a  more  fashioDable 
drees,  to  patch  the  poet's  golden  mantle  with  the  tinsel  of  the  player's  ward- 
robe. For  graver  literature,  this  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  acquired  a 
lasting  distinction.  It  gave  us  Burke  as  the  greatest  of  political  pbiloeopbers  ; 
Adam  Smith  as  an  economist ;  and  Hume,  Bobertson,  and  Gibbon  as  his- 
torians. More  important  as  a  painter  of  manners  even  than  the  Novelists, 
the  Dnuuatista,  or  the  SssayistH,  that  age  bequeathed  us  Horace  Walpole. 
The  public  of  hia  own  time  knew  little  of  his  surpassing  power  of  presenting 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  exclusive  class ;  and,  in  common  with  other 
letter-writers  of  the  same  period,  of  introducing  uh  to  the  saloons,  where, 
hidden  from  profane  eyes,  the  noble  and  the  great  were  playing  "  Low  Life 
above  Stairs."* 

Let  US  endeavour  to  note  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  na- 
tional character  and  habits,  as  delineated  in  the  light  literature  of  half  a  cen< 
tury.  It  was  the  transition  period  from  an  sge  in  which  the  decendes  of  life 
were  very  imperfectly  observed,  to  an  age  in  which  decorum  was  beginning  to 
assert  an  authority  which  has  steadily  gone  on,  to  preserve  a  greater  sem- 
blance of  morality,  and  therefore,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  hold  fast  its 
substance.  The  groseness  of  society  was  reflected  in  the  novelists  and  drama- 
tists of  the  middle  of  the  century  ;  but,  as  we  advance  towards  its  end  we  find 
the  grossnesa  veiled  in  double  meanings,  and  the  profanenesa  smothered  in 
Btars  and  dashes.  Amidst  much  deep-seated  depravity  in  all  classes,  there 
was  a  larger  amount  of  indecorum.  When  the  indecorum  vanished,  much  of 
the  vice,  no  doubt,  remained  behind  ;  but  in  its  hiding-places  it  uuquestion- 
ably  became  less  dangerous.  "We  shall  glance,  in  the  first  instance,  at  the 
public  resorts  of  society ; — the  places  where  all  ranks  meet,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  asaociate-t 

Stage  Coaches ;  Inns ; — Public  Conveyance ;  Public  Accommodation.  This 
is  a  large  subject;  a  subject  that,  at  the  first  view,  might  appear  to  touch  only 

*  "  Gcorg«  S«lwyii  and  M^  ContemiioTaria,"  vol.  L  p.  20. 

f  Tbu  aketch  caxriei  «d  tb«  delineation  of  maimeiB  at  the  1>egiiiiuiig  of  tLe  eectDr;-^ 
anU,  ToL  V.  ohaptan  xxri.,  xitU.,  nwl  xxnii. 
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the  nirbee  of  lo^etT^.  But  itreall^involTesmui^fe&tUFnof  anation'i  Bocial 
life.  In  the  daja  of  our  earif  noveliata  the  stage  coach  waa  an  institution,  and 
on  Bome  roads  had  arriTed  at  the  diguit;  of  being  called  a  "Machine."  But  this 
rapid  Tsbicle  of  four  miles  an  hour  was  not  for  common  travellers — indeed, 
very  genteel  travellera  vera  content  with  cheaper  accommodation.  There 
waa  a  mode  of  transit  upon  the  ^North  Boad,  which  onl^  coat  a  shilling  a-day 
to  a  passenger,  and  in  conveying  him  &om  York  to  London  did  not  occupj 
quite  a  fortnight.  This  was  the  conTeyance  of  Boderick  Bandom  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  we  may  believe  that  the  waggon  and  its  inside  hare  been  &uth- 
fully  portrayed  out  of  Smollett'a  personal  recollections.  Bandom,  and  his 
iaithi^il  follower,  Strap,  overtake  the  waggon  upon  the  road ;  ascend  by  a 
ladder ;  and  tumbling  into  the  straw  find  tbemselves  in  the  aociety  of  Captain 
Weazel  with  his  spouse,  and  an  old  usurer  with  a  nvacious  female  companion. 
The  captain— an  ensign  made  out  of  a  no1}leman's  valet — when  the  waggon 
arrived  at  its  inn,  demanded  a  separate  room  for  his  lady  and  himself,  with  a 
sapper  apart.  The  inn-keeper  replied  that,  "  he  could  not  afford  them  a 
room  by  themselveB ;  and  as  for  supping,  he  had  prepared  victuals  for  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  waggon  without  respect  of  persons."  In  the  stage-coach  we 
find  the  same  assumption  of  supenority.  "  The  human  species  are  divided 
into  two  sorts  of  people,  to  wit,  high  people  and  low  people.  .  .  .  These 
two  parties,  especially  those  bordering  nearly  on  each  other,  to  wit,  the  lowest 
of  the  high,  and  the  highest  of  the  low,  often  change  their  parties  according 
to  place  and  time."  The  bickerings  of  a  stage-coach  company  illustrate  this 
phUoBOphic  view  of  Fielding.  Miss  Qraveairs,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman's 
Steward  who  had  been  a  poetillion,  would  not  demean  herself  to  ride  with 
Joseph  Andrews,  a  footman.  The  youth  had  met  with  an  accident : — "  there 
were  waggons  on  the  road,"  said  the  genteel  personage.  A  young  lady, 
who  was  an  earl's  grand-daughter,  begged,  almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that 
the  poor  fellow  might  be  admitted.  To  the  remark  that  "  no  one  could  re- 
fuse another  coming  into  a  stage-coach,"  the  fine  lady  replied,  "  I  don't  know, 
madam,  I  am  not  much  used  to  stage-coaches ;  I  seldom  travel  in  them." 
There  is  another  witness  to  the  assumption  of  gentility  in  female  stage-coach 
pansengera  : — "  I  have  always  ramarked  that  within  half-a-do^en  miles  of  the 
end  of  our  journey,  if  there  has  been  a  fine  apoken  lady  in  the  coach,  though 
but  a  country  shop-keeper's  wife,  who  imagined  herself  a  stranger  to  the  com- 
pany, she  has  expressed  great  anger  and  astonishment  at  not  seeing  the  chaise, 
the  chariot,  or  the  coach,  coming  to  meet  her  on  the  road."  * 

The  pretension  of  the  ladies  to  the  respect  due  to  "  quality,"  is  matohed  in 
the  novelists  by  the  boasts  of  the  gentlemen  to  the  confidence  produced  b; 
courage.  To  be  cool  and  collected  in  the  presence  of  danger  was  as  necee- 
aary  in  a  journey  from  London  to  Bath  as  in  the  march  from  Carlisle  to  Cul- 
loden.  The  highwayman  was  an  institution  especially  connected  with  the 
st^e-cooch.  He  had  been  growing  into  a  power  for  many  years.  He  was  in 
his  meet  high  and  palmy  state  when  Fielding  had  ceased  to  write,  and  George 
III.  began  to  reign.  In  1761,  "  the  Plying  Highwayman  engrosses  the  con- 
versation of  most  of  the  towns  within  twenty  miles  of  London  .  .  .  He 
robs  upon  three  different  horses,  a  gray,  a  sorrel,  and  a  black  one.    .    .    He 

■  Edward  Hooie ;  "  Woild,"  Novente  29,  17E3. 


..<-u  luwM  Within  this  fortnight."  * 

_^A  --M*  Iw  htd  often  met  highwaymen 

»  M>>  v^v  •lun*  attftck  him.    A  ruffian 

h.-  K«i  of  the  passengen  quietly  surren- 

.^.\'^>ii«  ih*  company  that  if  it  had  heen 

'      u  !.#  Itatols.  be  would  never  have  flubmit- 

,  !^  J  « Cffviwi"g  HoumIow  Heath  at  day-bieak. 

0'<  aftWt  invariably  auggested  the  idea  of 

*  ^  ■  MM  of  Man"  was  to  assure  the  ladies  of 

'      '  »^mMi:l»ee  perfectly  easy  on  that  head,  madam. 

k'V  Um'^  ■'^ — which  I  took  from  a  horse-ofKcer  at 

*  iK-»'»»  double  loaded,  and  if  any  highwayman  in 

^^.^  »>l' »  p™>  wtile  I  have  the  honour  of  being  in 

'   ^K'  -^^  •"*?  ^  imagined.    Two  highwaymen  appear 

1^^  Mieam ;  a  lawyer  (the  novelists  delight  to  intro- 

■  ^'  .*•*»!>  matter — we'll  sue  the  county  and  recover,"  his 

'"     ^jiittOT  quietly  gives  up  his  pistols  to  Smollett's  hero, 

'     ".h/  vvaoh  to  face  the  robbeni. 

"  "  I  jiwa  when  few  persons  travelled ;  when  the  facilities  of 

'    -  vf-^*  travellers,  as  in  the  later  days  of  the  mail,  anil  in 

.!»  dava  of  the  railway.  ,A  little  boy  going  tp  school,  and 

'"■^^  v^  ^y  passengers  in  the  one  stage-coach  from  Worcester 

"^   1^  vehicle  rolls  about ;  and  a  horseman  is  seen  speakiag 

'    "  W  coachman,  who  is  at  last  peremptorily  ordered  by  him  to 

*   'jacmwi  is  not  a  robber.    He  is  an  honest  farmer,  who  opens 

^  or-  tells  the  lady  that  the  driver  is  so  drunk  that  there  will  be 

^  Ji  -  conducts  her  and  her  son  to  his  farm  hard  by ;  and  finally  puts 

^■""'"      "^  jjjg  horse,  and  carries  them  safely  to  Gloucester.     The  relator 

■»4^mt  contrasts  the  one  coach — probably  not  a  daily  stage — between 

v*ier  and  Gloucester,  and  its  scanty  supply  of  passengers,  with  the 

*  '  and  well-filled  trains  that  vibrato  many  times  a-day  between  these  two 

'^  t    The  coach  which  Fielding's  Parson  Adams  could  outstrip  in  pace  as 

""  «alkcd  before  it,  brandishing  his  crab  stick,  was,  in  twenty  or  thirty 

.^Ln.  to  pass  into  a  vehicle  whose  rapidity  was  somewhat  dangerous  upon 

L^dsverv  unscientifically  mode.     Chatterton  tells  his  sister  that  on  bis  ride 

^aitside  the  stage  from  Bristol  to  London,  the  coachman  complimented  him 

noo  his  <;i'urnKC  <>>  sticking  upon  the  roof  without  holding  to  the  iron.    A 

FriiH'>iaii  cli-ruymau,  Charles  Moritz,  travelling  in  England  in  17S2,  for  the 

mniit  imrt  mh  i""^>  being  anxious  to  return  to  London,  mounts  the  outside 

of  n  "  |""'t  (■Jiaeh  "  at  Leicester.    To  him  it  was  a  new  situation.    "  I  sat 

niiiir''>'t  ih"  wlii-al,  and  the  moment  that  we  set  off,  I  fimcied  that  I  saw 

i^Hniii  ih'oth  await  me."     The  machine  seemed  to  fly;  it  was  a  miracle  that 

tlii'V  "t'll  stiK^k  to  the  coach.    "At  last,  the  being  continually  in  fear  of  my 

lifii  Ic'i'iiiiia  irtsupportable,  and  as  we  were  going  up  a  hill,  and  consequently 

iiriii'<H-<liiiK  rather  slower  than  usual,  I  crept  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  and 

uiA  «'|i<tf  '"1^  ^^^  basket."]:    The  increased  speed  of  the  stage  operated  no 


"Aanaal  Befiitcr,"  toI.  ir.  p.  IBO. 
"  Rem^iu  of  T.  W.  Hilt,"  p.  109, 
"  TiBToU  thiDogli  Tuiotu  put!  of  BngUnd." 
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reform  in  the  conTeyance  of  letters  by  the  post.  The  letter-bsga  were 
curied  by  boya  on  hoTBeback.  If  &  bag  reached  its  deHtination  ia  safety, 
without  b«in^  rifled,  it  was  more  by  a  happy  chance  than  by  any  care  of  the 
postKiffice  authorities  for  the  preTention  of  robbery.  Ah  to  accelerating  the 
GOBTeyance  of  letters  that  was  an  impossibility.  The  post  that  left  London 
nn  Monday  night  reached  Worcester,  Birmingham,  Norwich,  Bath,  on  the 
Wednesday  afternoon.  A  letter  from  London  to  Glasgow  was  only  five  days 
on  the  road.  What  more  could  be  done  F  The  manager  of  the  Bath  theatre 
proposed  a  plan  for  bringing  the  letter-bags  from  Bath  to  London,  in  sixteen 
or  eighteen  houiv.  Great  was  the  merriment  at  so  wild  a  scheme  amongst 
the  wise  officials.  Mr.  Palmer  persevered;  and  he  had  the  support  of  a 
more  vigoroua  power  than  that  of  the  salaried  haters  of  innoration.  Mr.  Pitt 
took  the  project  under  his  care ;  and  in  17&4  the  first  mail-coach  left  London. 
There  was  an  end  of  robberies  of  the  mail — of  the  system  under  which  "  the 
mail  ia  generally  entrusted  to  some  idle  boy  without  character,  mounted  on  a 
worn-out  hack,  and  who,  ao  far  from  being  able  to  defend  himself,  or 
escape  from  a  robber,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  in  league  with  him."* 
The  letters  went  safely,  and  they  went  at  twice  or  thrice  their  former 
speed. 

Inns.  Half  a  centary  ago  the  inns  of  a  small  English  "  Borough  "  were 
described  by  Crabbe.  More  than  half  a  century  before  Crabbe,  Fielding  and 
Smollett  had  shown  us  the  inns  of  their  time.  Much  of  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion is  now  of  things  passed  away.  The  hoatelriea  described  by  the  novelists 
ore  as  obsolete  as  the  old  signs  over  the  London  shops.  We  now  rarely  find 
the  "  Head  Inn "  of  the  time  when  the  world  trarelled  in  carriagea  with 
post-horses ;  when  the  ready  chaise  and  smart  driver  were  to  be  bad  in  five 
minutes;  when  the  ample  yard  contained  "buildings  where  order  and 
distinction  reign;"  when  the  lordly  host  bent  in  his  pride  to  the  parting 
guest ;  when  the  lady  hostess  governed  the  bar  and  schooled  the  kitchen.^f 
According  to  Fielding,  "  it  woa  the  dusk  of  the  evening  when  a  grave'  person 
rode  into  an  inn,  and,  committing  bia  horse  to  the  ostler,  went  directly  into 
the  kitchen,  and,  calling  for  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  took  his  place  by  the  fireside, 
where  several  other  persons  were  likewise  assembled."  The  grave  person 
was  Parson  Adams,  a  cle^ymon  of  mush  learning,  but  bumble  means ;  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  take  his  cup  of  ale  in  the  kitchen  of  the  squire  who 
had  given  him  his  curacy  of  twenty-fire  pounds  a-year,  and  whose  lady  did 
not  think  his  dreaa  good  enough  for  the  gentry  at  her  table.  It  is  true  that 
in  a  nobler  apartment  of  this  inn  there  was  another  clergyman,  named 
Bamabsa,  who  had  condescended  to  administer  ghostly  consolation  to  a  poor 
man  supposed  to  be  dying ;  but  "  proceeded  to  prayer  with  all  the  expedition 
he  was  master  of,  some  company  then  waiting  for  him  below  in  the  parlour, 
where  the  ingredients  for  punch  were  all  in  readiness,  but  no  one  would 
squeeze  the  oranges  till  he  came."  Select  as  the  company  in  the  parlour 
might  be,  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  kitchen.  The  next  day,  in  that 
general  temple  of  good  cheer,  the  reverend  punch-maker,  the  surgeon,  and 
the  exciseman,  "  were  smoking  their  pipes  over  some  cider-ale ;"  and  Parson 
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Barmtbu  baviDg  leamt  the  profession  of  Panon  Aduna  (for  his  cassock  had 
been  tied  up  when  he  amved)  invited  him  to  adjourn,  vith  the  doctor  and 
the  exmeman,  to  another  room,  and  partake  of  a  bowl  of  punch.  This 
libation  finiehed,  Barnabas  takes  his  Beat  upon  a  bench  in  the  inn  yard,  to 
smoke  his  pipe.  This  inn— the  great  coach  inn — ^was  a  very  differMit  afiiur 
to  the  little  public-house  on  the  side  of  the  highway  described  bj  Smollett : 
"  The  kitchen  was  the  only  room  for  entertainment  in  the  house,  paved  with 
Ted  bricks,  remarkably  cImh,  furnished  with  three  or  four  Windsor  chairs, 
adorned  with  shining  plates  of  pewter  and  copper  saucepans,  nicely  scoured, 
that  eren  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder."*  In  this  description  there  is 
nothing  obsolete ;  nor  have  the  "  parlour  splendours  "  of  Goldsmith's  Auburn 
inn  passed  away — "  the  roysl  game  of  goose  " — the  "  broken  tea  cups  wisely 
kept  for  show."  It  was  prop«r  that  corporal  Trim  should  take  his  seat  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  village  inn;  and  natural  that  the  sick  lieutenimt's  son 
should  make  at  the  kitchen  fire  a  piece  of  thin  toast  that  his  father  fancied 
with  a  glass  of  sack.  But  Parson  Adams,  and  Paraon  Bamahas,  and  the 
aurgeon,  and  the  exciseman,  drinking  in  the  kitchen,  is  a  scene  of  other  times. 
For^  years  later,  landlords  and  landladies  were  growing  exclusive,  and 
despised  vulgar  company.  The  Lutheran  clergyman,  Moritz,  set  out  upon  a 
pedestrian  tonr  to  Oxford  and  the  midland  counties.  Walking  seems  to 
have  been  considered  in  those  days  only  fit  for  the  poorest.  The  tired  and 
hungry  German  enters  an  inn  at  BCon,  and  with  difficulty  obtains  samething 
to  eat,  and  a  bed-room  that  much  resembled  a  prison  for  malefactors. 
"  Whatever  I  got,  they  seemed  to  give  me  with  such  an  air  as  showed  too 
plainly  they  considered  me  a  beggar.  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  own, 
however,  that  they  suffered  me  to  pay  like  a  gentlemaa."  He  was  rejected 
when  he  applied  for  a  bed,  even  at  common  ale-houaes.  At  last  he  obtained 
a  place  of  refuge  at  Nettlefaed.  "They  showed  me  into  the  kitchen,  and  set 
me  down  to  sup  at  the  same  table  with  some  aoldiera  and  the  serrants.  I 
now,  for  the  first  time,  found  myself  iu  one  of  those  kitchens  I  had  so  oflien 
read  of  in  I'ielding's  fine  novels ;  and  which  certainly  gave  me,  on  t^e  whole, 
a  very  accurate  idea  of  English  manners."  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  the 
pedestrian,  having  put  on  clean  linen,  was  shown  into  the  parlour;  and  "was 
nnw  addressed  by  the  most  respectful  term,  sir  ;  whereas  the  evening  before 
I  had  been  called  only  master." 

Of  the  infinite  diversities  of  the  Public  Befreshment  life  of  London, 
there  are  ample  materialB  for  a  full  description  if  our  space  would  afford 
any  such  elaboration.  The  kindly  Scot  who  let  a  lodging  to  Boderick 
Bandom  over  his  chandler's  shop,  told  him,  "  there  are  two  ways  of  eating 
in  this  town  for  men  of  your  condition — the  one  more  creditable  and  expen- 
sive than  the  other;  the  first  is  to  dine  at  an  eating-house,  frequented  by 
well  dressed  people  only ;  and  the  other  is  called  diving,  practised  by  those 
who  are  either  obliged  or  inclined  to  live  frugally."  The  young  surgeon  was 
disposed  to  try  the  diving,  if  it  were  not  infamous.  His  landlord  gave  him 
convincing  proof  of  its  propriety :  "  I  have  seen  many  a  pretty  gentleman,  with 
a  laced  waistcoat,  dine  in  that  manner  very  comfortably  for  threepence  hulf- 
penny,  and  go  afterwards  to  the  coffee-house,  where  he  made  a  figure  with 


"Sir  lASDMlat  Qimtm." 
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the  best  lord  in  the  land."  The  expsriment  is  deternunecl  on,  and  the  hero 
of  the  novel  dinea  luxurionalf  off  shin  of  beef,  "^surrounded  bj  a  compmnjr 
of  hackney-coachmen,  chairinen,  draymen,  and  a  few  footmen  out  of  place  or 
on  board  wages."  When  he  is  become  more  ambitious,  he  dines  at  an 
"  Ordinary  " — a  mode  very  diffiovnt  from  the  French  table*d'  h&te,  and  never 
<|uite  naturalised  in  London.  The  ordinary  had  more  success  in  the  suburbs 
— such  as  Goldsmith  frequented.  "There  was  a  verygood  ordinary  of  two 
dishes  and  a  paetiy,  kept  at  this  time  at  Highbury-bam,  at  tenpence  per 
head,  including  a  penny  to  the  waiter ;  and  the  company  generally  consisted 
of  literary  characters,  a  few  Templars,  and  some  citiEens  who  had  left  off 
trade."  *  The  chop-houses  were  more  popular  than  the  ordinaries.  "  In 
these  common  refectories  you  may  always  find  the  jemmy  attorney's  clerk, 
the  prim  curate,  the  walking  physician,  the  captain  upon  hal&pay."  t  The 
tavern  life  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  as  &miliar  to  us  as  his  rusty  wi^.  The  houses 
of  entertainment  which  be  frequented  are  as  famous  as  the  [Devil  Tavern  of 
his  dramatic  namesake.  We  know  by  common  fame,  as  well  as  from  Boswell, 
of  "  tlie  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet-atreet,  where  he  loved  to  sit  up  late" — the 
"old  rendezvous"  where  grave  divines  and  smart  lawyers  came  to  listen  to 
his  violent  politics,  his  one-sided  criticism,  bis  displays  of  learning,  bis  indig- 
nation against  vice  and  meanness,  Ms  banter  of  Qoldsmith,  and  hii  insolence 
to  Boswell.  Johnson  maintained  that  "  a  tavern  chai;  was  the  throne  of 
human  felicity."  "There  is  nothing,"  he  affirmed,  "which  has  been  yet  con- 
trived-by  man,  by  which  so  macti  happiaess  is  produced  as  by  a  good  tavern 
orian;" — and  then  he  repeated,  "  with  great  emotion,"  Shenstone'a  lines: 

"  Whoe'er  his  tnvell'd  life's  dull  nrauil, 
Wbera'sr  hie  ctagM  md;  have  baco, 
Jtxj  ligh  to  think  he  itill  b«  firaiid 


When  GhJdsmithf  to  complete  what  he  called  "a  shoemaker's  holiday," 
bad  finished  his  refection  at  Highbury-bam,  he  and  his  companions,  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  "adjourned  to  White  Conduit-bouse  to  drink 
tea ;  and  concluded  by  supping  at  the  Grecian  or  Ten^lo-exchange  coffee- 
house, or  at  the  Globe  in  Fleet-street."  White  Conduit-bouse,  near  Isling- 
ton, was  an  especial  resort  of  the  citizens.  The  coffee-houses,  although 
frequented  by  peculiar  classes,  were  open  to  all  men.  The  "  Connoisseur  " 
has  described  the  coffee-houses  of  1754.  Garraway's,  frequented  by  stock- 
brokers ;  the  Chapter,  by  booksellers ;  the  Bedford,  "  crowded  every  night 
with  men  of  parts,"  who  echoed  jokes  and  bon-mots  from  box  to  box ; 
White's,  where  persons  of  quality  resorted,  who  do  not  trouble  themselves 
with  literary  debates,  as  at  the  Bedford.  "  They  employ  themselves  more 
fashioQably  at  whist  for  the  toifle  of  a  thousand  pounds  the  rubber,  or  by 
making  bets  on  the  lie  of  the  day."  J  The  fashionable  coffee-bousea  were 
gradually  transformed  into  exclusive  clubs,  of  which  form  of  social  life  we 

*  Qnoted  Aram  "Tba  Boropwu  Unpi'ms"  in  Vont«r'»  "lAb  sad  ^mas  of  Oliver  QoU> 
amitb,"  book  it. 

t  "  Conaunenr,"  Jnna  0,  I7S0. 
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fllialt  Lave  presently  to  epeab.  The  more  plebeian  coffee-honseB  bad  some- 
tinteB  to  Endure  intnidera,  who  aiaerted  the  independence  which  EDgliahmen 
sturdily  maintained  in.  the  last  ceatmy.  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell,  in  1776, 
strolled  into  the  Chapter  coffee-houoe,  which  he  heard  w&a  remarkable  for  a 
large  collection  of  boohs,  and  a  reading  society.  "  Here  I  saw  a  specimen  of 
Bngliah  freedom,  A  whitesmith  in  his  apron,  and  some  of  his  saws  under 
his  arm,  came  in,  sat  down,  and  called  for  his  glass  of  pnnch  and  the  paper, 
both  which  he  used  with  as  roach  ease  as  a  lord.    Such  a  man,  in  Ireland, 


and  I  suppose  in  France  too,  or  almost  anj  other  country,  would  not  hare 
shown  himself  with  his  hat  on,  nor  any  way,  unless  sent  for  by  some  gentle- 
man !  now  really  erery  other  person  in  the  room  was  well  dressed."  •  The 
Irish  Dr.  Campbell  must  bare  indeed  been  surprised  at  the  contrast  between 
England  and  Ireland,  where,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  nothing  satisfies  a 
landlord  but  unlimited  submission.  "Disrespect,  of  anything  tending 
towards  saucinees,  he  may  punish  with  his  cane  or  hia  horsewhip  with  the 
most  perfect  security."  t 

"  Such  places  of  pleasure  as  are  totally  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  great 
world  I  meddle  not  with."  Thus  writes  Fielding,  in  his  capacity  of  magis- 
trate. J  He  goes  on  to  say,  "though  Banelagh  and  Vauihall,  by  reason  of 
their  price,  are  not  entirely  appropriated  to  the  people  of  fashion,  yet  ther 
are  seldom  frequented  by  any  below  the  middle  ranlt."  Hanelogh  was  opened 
in  1712:  "The  prince,  princess,  duke,  and  much  nobility,  and  much  mob 
besides,  were  there,"  according  to  Walpole.  In  two  years  Banelagh  had 
"  totally  beat  Vauxhall."  The  usual  amusement  was  to  parade  round  and 
round  the  Sotunda.  The  dullness  was  occasionally  relieved  by  the  depravity 
of  the  masquerade.    NevertbelesB,  on  ordinary  nights,  the  dazzling  illumi- 

•  "DUrrof  aYiait  to  England,  in  177C."  "Tbs  Bdinbargli  ReTisir"  (October,  ISCS) 
givra  an  intemtiug  article  on  this  cuiioaa  book,  publiebed  at  gydne]'  in  ISSi.  The  Keiieirer 
soppoaee  that  hia  copy  is  "the  onlj  one  on  this  aide  of  the  eqoalor."  Ths  anthor  of  this  Hiatorj 
met  witb  a  cop;  at  the  French  Bibibition  of  ISSfi  ;  and  Bceing  iti  pecoliar  lalnc  wrote  ecTccal 
notion  of  il,  duiing  hia  Tisit  to  Paris,  in  an  English  jouinal,  in  which  he  had  aa  intenat,  "  Ths 
Town  anil  Conntr;  Nentpaper," 

t  "Tonr  in  Ireland,"  toL  ii.  p.  127. 

1^  "  Caaees  of  the  Incieaaa  of  Bobberies  i"  section  L 
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nation  of  the  building ;  the  music ;  thfi  cheap  refreshmeDta  (half-a-crown 
entrance  included  tea,  coffee,  or  punch)  ;  the  opportunity  of  looking  upon  lords 
Tiith  stars  and  ladies  with  hoops, — these  attractions  drew  a  motley  group  to 
Sonelagh,  who  were  either  genteel  or  affected  gentilit  j.  The  landlady  of  the 
Prussian  clergyman,  a  twlor's  widow,  told  him  that  she  always  fixed  on  one 
day  of  the  year  in  which,  without  iail,  she  hired  a  coach  and  drove  to 
Banelagh.*  Johnson  moralises  upon  this  scene :  "  When  I  first  entered 
Banelagh  it  gave  an  expansion  and  gay  sensation  to  my  mind,  such  as  I 
never  experienced  anywhere  else.    But,  as  Xerxes  wept  when  he  viewed  his 


Ruwlagh  Gardrai,  Rotlmds,  ic,  ITEl. 

immense  army,  and  considered  that  not  one  of  that  great  multitude  would 
be  alive  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  so  it  weut  to  my  heart  to  consider  that 
there  was  not  one  iu  all  that  brilliant  circle  that  was  not  afraid  to  go  hom^,;^ 
and  think."  t  Vauxhall  was  cheaper  than  Banelagh  in  its  price  of  admission, 
but  far  more  costly  in  its  refreshmentB.  The  citizen  takes  his  wife  and  two 
datighters  to  the  garden  ;  grumbles  over  a  chicken,  no  bigger  than  a  part- 
ridge, which  coats  half-a-crown,  and  vows  that  the  ham  is  a  shilling  an 
ounce.  As  he  leaves  the  lamp-lit  walks,  he  moralises  also:  "It  would  not 
have  cost  me  above  fourpence-halfpenny  to  have  spent  my  evening  at  Sot's 
Hole ;  and  what  with  tlie  coach-hire,  and  all  together,  here's  almost  a  pound 
gone,  and  nothing  to  show  for  it."  J    There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  com- 

•  Moriti,  "Tr«Td»  throDgh  Engl*nd,"  f  BotTell,  177". 
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pony  iodeed,  declared  the  citizen's  wife,  though  the  gentlemen  were  so  rude 
as  to  itare  at  ber  through  tlieir  Bpy-glaasee.  Lady  Caroline  PeterBham, 
"looking  gloriously  jolly  and  handsome,"  goes  to  Yauxball  with  a  large 
party,  of  which  were  lord  Granby,  "  rery  dnmk,"  and  Horace  Walpole,  and 
Harry  Tane.  Lady  Caroline  minced  seven  chickens  in  a  china  dish,  and 
stewed  thdin  over  a  lamp  ;  and  Betty  the  fruit-girl  brought  her  stravrberriea 
and  cherries,  and  supped  by  them  at  a  little  table.  "  The  whole  air  of  our 
party  was  sufficient  to  take  up  the  whole  attention  of  the  gardens;  so  much 
so,  that  from  eleven  o'clock  till  hiilf  an  hour  after  one,  we  had  the  whole 
concourse  round  our  booth,"  and  Harry  Vane  took  up  a  bumper  and  drant 
their  healths.  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tibbs  were  humble  imitators  of  lady  Caroline 
Petersham  and  Hany  Vane.  They  "  would  sit  in  none  but  a  genteel  box  ;  a 
box  where  they  might  see  and  be  seen."  t  The  Pantheon  was  opened  in 
1772 — "a  new  winter  Banelagh  in  Oxford  Road."  Dr.  Campbell  was  there 
in  1775,  and  saw  "  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  lady  GlrosTenor,  a  fine 
woman,  lost  to  all  sense  of  modesty  ;  "  and  "  kdy  Archer,  painted  like  a  doll, 
whose  feathers  nodded  like  the  plumes  of  Mambrino's  helmet ;  "  and  some 
still  more  disreputable  ladies  who  had  longer  peacock  feathers.  J  Such  was 
the  mixed  society  of  the  public  places  of  London,  before  the  people  of  quality 
grew  more  eiclusive,  and  set  up  coteries  in  which  profligacy  could  be  screened 
from  vulgar  eyes. 


It  has  been  said,  "  The  Stage,  at  this  period  (1774),  was  either  a  school 
of  immorality,  or  a  vehicle  of  slander."  §  We  venture  to  think  that  the 
Stage,  at  this  period,  was  singularly  untainted  with  the  grosser  vices  ot 
society  j  and  that  what  is  termed  its  slander  was  a  fearless  expression  of  con- 
tempt for  crimes  and  follies  which  even  the  pulpit  suffered  to  flouriah  in 
their  rankness.    Looking  candidly  at  the  time  when  "Wyoherley,  Vanbrugh^ 


•  Wftlpole  to  HonlBgne,  Jaae  23,  17E0. 

+  "CitiMDofthe  WorlJ,"  No.71.  J  "Dlarj,"  p,  <7. 
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Gongreve,  Farquhar,  and  Mrs.  OeDtlivre,  had  beea  succeeded,  ai  the  popular 
drdmatiBtB,  by  Goldamith,  Colman,  Cumberland,  Murpb;,  Sheridan,  aad 
Mrs.  Cowley,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  theatre  was,  comparatively,  a 
school  of  purity.  Blemishes  of  course  there  were.  It  was  still  too  much 
the  fashion  to  assign  the  virtues  of  truth  and  sincerity  to  the  dissipated,  and 
the  vices  of  hypocrisy  and  meanness  to  the  decorous.  Situations  and  expreS' 
sions  that  would  not  now  be  tolerated  were  presented  and  uttered  without 
offence.  But  there  was  no  systematic  endeavour  to  make  licentiousness  the 
foundation  and  cornerstone  of  wit.  The  chief  complaint  against  the  stage 
of  that  time  was,  that  "  the  most  papular  plays  and  faroea,  if  they  were  not 
founded  on  the  scandal  of  the  day,  contained  pointed  aliusionB  to  the  gossip 
of  political  and  fashionable  society,  and  persons  conspicuous  in  either."  * 
Political  and  faabionable  society  had  scarcely  a  right  to  complain  of  the 
scandal,  when  it  vaa  so  little  careful  of  its  own  reputation.  We  may  well 
believe  that  the  personalities  of  Foote,  objectionable  as  a  system  of  personal 
satire  always  must  be,  kept  many  of  the  fashionable  in  awe  of  ridicule,  who 
held  in  scorn  the  disapprobation  of  the  classes  below  them  in  rank ;  aad 
somewhat  abated  the  imitative  ambition  of  many  of  the  rich  pretenders  to 
distinction  of  the  middle  claases,  who  esteemed  their  fellows  only  in  the 
proportion  of  their  wealth.f 

The  Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Garrick,  directed,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  course  of  public  taste.  He  did,  what  Betterton  had  done  before 
him,  be  gave  Shakspete  an  extended  popularity  by  his  wonderful  power  aa 
an  actor.    But  it  was  amongst  the  exaggerations  of  that  flattery  which  had 


attended  Qamck  when  living,  and  followed  him  in  death,  to  pretend  that  the 
actor  had  given  new  life  to  the  poet ;  that  Glarrick  and  Shakspere  were  for 
ever  to  sbine  as  "  twin  stars."  There  had  been  thirteen  editions  of  Shak- 
spere's  Flays  when  it  was  pretended  that  they  were  sunk  to  death  and  lay  in 

•  Uuwj— vol.  IL  p.  aao. 

f  The  msiUrlj'  enaj  of  Mr.  Porster  on 
wu  ■  mere  mimia  who  eanc&tnred  pecaUuitii 
.  lold  hu  lorbaanuice. 
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night ;  *  of  which  nine  editions  had  Kppeared  ia  the  precedijig  forty  ye&rs. 
Oarrick  did  also  what  Tate  had  done  before  him.  He  mangled  Shakapdre, 
giving  improved  versions  of  Someo  and  Juliet,  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  The  Tempest,  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  Winter's  Tale,  Cymbe- 
line,  and  Hamlet.  He  patched  the  mammock'd  plays  with  tawdry  rags,  in 
the  "  design  to  adapt  them  to  the  present  taste  of  the  public."  t  His  con- 
ception of  Shakspere  was  as  imperfect  as  his  notion  of  the  costume  in  which 
Shakspere's  chanotera  should  be  presented.  But  Glarrick  unquestionably 
made  the  people  understand  the  true  and  the  natural  in  dramatic  art,  aa 
opposed  to  the  pompoaity  and  the  exaggeration  of  the  actors  whom  he  sup- 
planted. Oarrick,  according  to  the  critical  Mr.  Partridge,  did  nothing  in 
Hamlet  beyond  what  any  man  would  do  in  similar  circumstances :  "  I  am 
sure  if  I  had  seen  a  ghost,  I  should  have  looked  in  the  very  same  manner, 
and  done  just  as  he  did."  The  king,  who  spoke  "  bait  as  loud  again,"  was 
the  actor  for  Partridge's  money.  X  The  town  had  sense  enough  to  confirm 
the  verdict  of  Churchill,  in  the  "  Bosciad,"  of  "  Oarrick,  take  the  chair." 


GuTick  u  UusbeUi. 

The  Bath  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  familiar  to  alt  readers  of  the 
light  literature  of  that  period.  The  city,  early  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  began 
to  be  frequented  by  people  of  fashion ;  but  the  nobility  refused  to  associate 
with  the  gentry  at  any  public  entertainments.  Gentlemen  came  to  the  balls 
in  boots,  and  ladies  in  aprons.  A  dittator  arose  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Bichsrd  Nash,  who  was  elected  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  and  presided  over 
tbe  company  who  assembled  in  a  booth  to  dance  and  game.§  During  a  reign 
of  many  years  this  king  of  Bath  had  got  bis  unruly  subjects  into  tderable 

'  EpiUph  on  Owrick  in  Wertmiiurter  AUmj  : 

"  Tlinngh  nnk  la  death  the  fiirmi  tb«  Poet  drew, 
Tbe  Aelor'a  g«niiu  bode  them  bieathe  anew." 
t  '|Biii8tspbIeaI)i«m>ti«ik"  J  "TomJones."  §  OoldniiiUi— "Lift  of  Huh." 
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order.  He  had  compelled  the  squires  to  put  off  their  boots  when  tbej  came 
to  the  halls,  and  the  ladies  to  forego  their  aprons.  Hia  dominions  were  the 
resort  of  all  the  sharpers  and  dupes  in  the  laud,  when  the  London  season  was 
OTer.  Every  game  of  chance  waa  here  played  without  restraint,  and  Nash 
had  his  full  share  of  the  spoil  of  the  unwary.  At  Tunhridge  he  eatahlished  a 
colony ;  and,  bke  a  great  monarch,  he  often  travelled  there  in  state  to  receive 
the  homage  of  his  suhjects,  drawn  in  a  post-chariot  hy  six  grays,  with 
ont-ridera,  footmen,  and  French  boms.  All  went  merrily  till  a  cruel  l^isla- 
ture  passed  an  Act  to  declare  Basset  and  Hazard  and  all  other  games 
of  chance  illegal.  The  statute  was  evaded  ;  and  an  amended  law  was  next 
year  passed,  to  declare  all  games  with  one  die  or  mote,  or  with  any  instru- 
ment with  numbers  thereon,  to  be  illicit.  The  law-makers  did  not  foresee 
that  an  instrument  with  letters  thereon  might  be  as  effectual ;  and  the  well- 
known  game  of  E.  O.  was  invented,  and  first  set  up  at  Tunbridge.  Kash 
brought  the  game  to  Bath,  not  to  offend  the  decorum  of  the  Assembly-Soom, 
but  to  be  carried  on  snugly  in  private  houses,  to  which  Nash  introduced  those 
who  had  money  to  lose,  confederating  with  the  E.  0.  table-keepers  for  a 
share  of  their  profits.  This  answered  for  some  time,  until  another  statute 
effectually  put  down  all  gaming-houses  and  gaming-tables,  as  &r  as  law  could 
accomplish  their  suppression.  There  was  no  resource  tor  the  persecuted 
people  of  quality  but  to  establish  private  clubs. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Tiew  of  mumen  sontinned— Tb«  Dnke  of  Queensbeiry— Clab-lifit— EiceniTS  Gaming — Bxnoea 
of  CbwlM  Poi— Dress— ConTeraation— The  Squires  of  BngUnd— The  Conotrj  JnWiee— 
The  Clerg7  of  BnglaDd — The  UniTenUiee— Prof^BUODal  Classea— The  Uenawtile  Claa — 
The  Lower  ordera — The  Eabble— Mobs — Foliceof  London— The  PrieaDi— Social  Hefonnen 
— Howard— ^onm — Haowaj—Raikes — EdncaUon — Rise  and  Qrowth  of  Hetltodisia. 

A  Tsw  years  after  tte  beginning  of  the  present  century,  tbere  was  to  bo 
Been  in  Piccadilly,  on  every  aunny  day,  an  emaciated  old  man  sitting  in  a 
balcoDy,  holding  a  parasol.  The  coachman  of  the  Bath  road  as  he  drove  by 
would  tell  some  wondering  passenger  that  there  was  the  wicked  duke  of 
Queensberry  ;  that  he  kept  a  man  in  readiness  to  follow  any  female  not  in- 
sensible to  the  bewitching  ogles  of  his  glass  eye ;  that  his  daily  milk  bath  was 
transferred  to  the  pails  of  the  venders  of  milk  around  Park-lane ;  with  many 
other  tales,  more  befitting  the  days  of  the  second  Charles  than  of  the  third 
George.  This  very  notorious  nobleman  died  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
As  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  link  between  the  varying  literature  of  two  periods, 
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the  duke  of  Queenabeny  was  the  link  betweea  the  changed  profl.igac;f  of  two 
gener&tions.  He  had  flourished  as  the  earl  of  March  (wd  a  lord  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  the  times  when  to  violate  every  decency  of  life  wai  to  establiBh  a 
cbum  to  wit  and  spirit ;  when  "  at  the  rehearsal,  on  Wedneaday  night,  of  the 
Speech,  at  lord  Halifax's,  lord  Lichfield  came  extremely  druak,  aad  pro- 
posed amendroenta  ;"*  when  sir  Francis  Daahwood,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1762,  held  his  frantic  orgies  with  his  brother  "  Franciscans"  at 
Uedmenham  Abbey,  drinking  obscene  toasts  out  of  a  sacred  chalice ;  when 
Oeorge  Selwyn  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  wit,  when  one  of  the  waiters  at 
Arthur's  Club  was  committed  on  a  charge  of  felony,  "  What  a  horrid  idea  he 
■will  give  of  us  to  the  people  in  Kewgate."  Qiieensberry  lived  on,  into  an 
age  of  comparative  decorum,  which  to  him  was  as  insipid  as  he  thought  the 
Thames  seen  from  his  Eichmond  villa :  "  I  am  quite  tired  of  it — there  it  goes, 
flow,  flow,  flow,  always  the  same."  t  He  had  no  resources  for  amusement  out 
of  the  libertine  society  of  the  turf  and  the  gaming-house.  Even  these  resorts 
had  become  decent.  He  could  no  longer  sup  with  the  duke  of  York  (the 
brother  of  George  III.)  as  in  1776, "  with  some  of  the  opera  girls. "J  "  Infor- 
mation, as  acquired  by  hooks,  he  always  treated  with  great  contempt."§  There 
wasnothing  left  for  him  to  do,  as  a  vigorous  octogenarian,  but  to  sit  in  the 
balcony  at  the  comer  of  Park-lane,  gastug  upon  "  the  full  tide  of  human  exist- 
ence ;"  or  retire  to  hia  drawing-room  to  enjoy  what  Wraxall  calls  a  "  cloasic 
exhibition,"  which  if  the  unrefined  pasaen-by  had  chanced  to  see  they  would 
have  broken  every  window  of  that  mansion  of  iU-fame.  He  had  utterly 
neglected  the  duties  of  his  station ;  he  had  r^jarded  hia  tenantry  as  the  mere 
slaves  of  his  will,  and  the  poor  upon  hia  estates  as  vermin  that  might  be  buried 
in  the  rains  of  dilapidated  hovels.  Sir  Walter  Scott  describe^t'in  1813,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  cottages  at  Hrumlanrig,  by  the  duke  of^Buccleugh  (the 
inheritor  of  the  estate),  for  pensioners  who,  in  the  days  of"  old  Q."  were 
"  pining  into  rheumatisms  and  agues,  in  neglected  poverty ."{| 

Time  has  removed  the  veil  that  hid  the  Club-life  of  Queenaberry  and  his 
set  from  the  gaze  of  contemporaries.  We  are  now  permitted  to  see  the  fine  gen- 
tiemen  of  the  days  of  Chatham  and  lord  North  pursuing  their  vocation  of 
gambling  with  the  assiduous  perseverance  of  the  most  money-getting  trades- 
man. If  they  were  ruined  there  were  two  resources  against  starvation — a 
place,  or  a  wife.  "  Ton  ask  me  how  play  uaes  me  this  year,"  writes  the  hon, 
Henry  St.  John  to  Selwyn  in  1766  ;  "  I  am  aorry  to  say  very  iU,  as  it  has 
already,  since  October,  taken  8001.  from  me  ;  nor  am  I  in  a  likely  way  to  re- 
imburse myself  soon  by  the  emoluments  of  any  place  or  military  preferment, 
having  voted  the  other  evening  in  a  minority."^  This  distinguished  honour- 
able, for  whose  misfortunes  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the  govMnment  to 
have  provided  a  refuge,  became  lord  Bolingbroke.  He  still  pursued  his  call- 
ing with  indifferent  success  in  1777,  when  Charles  Townehend  whites  to 
Selwyn,  "  Your  friend  lord  Bolingbroke's  affaire  are  in  a  much  more  pros- 

*  "  Selwyn  and  tig  Contemporaries,"  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

t  "LifaofWilberfon»,"TOl.  iiLp.  417. 

J  "SelTjn,"  ToL  iL  p.  47. 

S  WnuU,  "Memnin." 

II  Utter  to  Jouuu  Bullie,  in  Lochhsrt'a  "  Life  of  Soott." 

H  "Selwjn,"ToLiL  p.  102. 
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peroue  state  thui  thoee  of  the  public.  He  is  gone  down  to  Bstb  id  puraoit 
of  a  lady,  who  he  propoaes  should  recruit  hia  fiuuicea.  .  .  .  It  ia  aaid  sho 
baa  accepted  his  proposal."*  The  reputatioa  of  lord  Sandwich  has  aurrived 
as  one  of  the  moat  profligate  in  his  private  life,  aod  one  of  the  meanest  in  his 
public  career.  His  club-ganibling  has  giren  a  name  to  "  a  bit  of  beef  bstveen 
two  slices  of  bread,"  the  only  food  he  took  for  four-and-twentj  hours  without 
ever  quitting  his  game.t  Common  men  pass  away  from  the  gambling  clubs, 
whether  to  insolTenoy,  or  suicide,  or  death  in  a  duel,  without  much  Bympathy 
irom  their  fellows,  who,'  like  lord  Sandwich,  are  too  much  absorbed  in  their 
thirst  for  lucre  to  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  those  they  call  their  frieoda. 
The  right  hon.  Tom  Foley  ie  sold  up.  Tho  rev.  Dr.  Wamer  gives  an 
amoaing  account  of  the  proceedings  to  George  Selwyn.  The  creditors  could 
not  take  the  heir-looms ;  but  every  personal  article  was  sold,  whether  of  the 
right  honourable  or  his  lady.  "  He  and  she  are  left  there  among  their  heir- 
looms, chairs  and  tables,  without  any  thing  to  put  upon  them,  or  upon  tbem- 
selvea,  when  the  clothes  on  their  backs  become  dir^."  %  ^o  hon.  John 
Darner  shot  himself  at  the  Bedford  Arms  in  1776.  Lord  Carlisle,  who  at 
this  time  was  himself  plunged  in  diflBcolties,  says  of  this  event,  "  It  is  a  bad 
example  to  otheis  in  miaery.  .  .  There  never  appeared  anything  like  mad- 
ness in  him,  yet  the  company  he  kept  seemed  indeed  but  a  bad  preparation 
for  eternity."  §  At  Bath,  Nash  dealt  rather  severely  with  the  duellist  game- 
sters, for  a  few  mischances  might  have  thinned  the  numbers  of  his  votanes  by 
a  general  panic.  He  forbad  the  wearing  of  swords,  "  as  the;  often  tore  the 
ladiee'  dresses,  and&ightened  them;"  and  when  he  heard  that  a  challenge 
was  given  and  accepted,  he  immediately  procured  an  arrest  for  both  parties: 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1776,  Gibbon,  writing  to  hie  friend  Holroyd,  and 
dating  from  Almack's,  says  :  "  Town  grows  empty  ;  and  this  house,  where  I 
have  passed  very  agreeable  hours,  is  the  only  place  which  still  unites  the 
flower  of  the  Eoglish  youth.  The  style  of  living,  though  somewhat  expensive, 
is  exceedingly  pleasant,  and,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of  play,  I  have  foimd 
more  entertaining  and  even  rational  society  here  than  in  any  other  club  to 
which  I  belong."  Amongst  "  the  flower  of  the  English  youth  "  was  the  earl 
of  Carliale,  who,  when  Qibbon  thus  wrote,  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 
He  was  a  man  of  talent ;  ambitious  to  be  a  poet  and  a  statesman ;  happy  in 
his  marriage ;  fond  of  hie  children ;  eurrounded  with  every  worldl;  advantage. 
In  July,  1776,  he  writes  to  Selwyn :  "  I  have  undone  myself,  and  it  is  to  no 
purpose  to  conceal  from  you  my  abominable  madness  and  folly,  ,  .  . 
I  never  lost  so  much  in  five  times  as  I  have  done  to-night,  and  am  in  dobt  to 
the  house  for  the  whole."  A  few  days  after  this  loss  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
be  again  writes  to  his  friend,  "  I  do  protest  to  you  that  I  am  so  tired  of  my 
present  manner  of  paasiog  my  time — however  1  may  be  kept  in  countenance 
by  the  number  of  those  of  my  own  rank  and  auperior  fortune — that  I  never 
reflect  upon  it  without  shame."  Lo^d  Carlisle  abandoned  his  dangerous  course 
when  not  too  late.  This  was  not  the  case  with  one  of  far  higher  intellect. 
There  is  no  scenic  representation  of  the  horrors  of  gambling  so  truly  pathetic 
as  the  history  of  Charles  Eos,  nor  one  which  conveys  more  fearful  « 

"  "  Selwyn  and  bis  ContempotariM,"  tul.  iii.  p.  24T, 
+  Qrotley— "  Tour  to  Loodon  in  1766,"  toI.  E,  p.  149. 
;  "Seiw;n,"ir.  147.  i  Ibid.,  TiiL  148. 
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The  precocious  son  of  lord  Holland  was  famished,  by  the  oTerweening 
fonduees  of  his  lather,  with  guineas  to  stake  at  the  gaming-table  at  Spa,  when 
he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen.  "  Let  nothing  be  done,"  said  the  rival  of  Chatham, 
"  to  break  Charles's  spirit ;  the  world  will  efiect  tbst  business  soon  enough." 
He  soon  was  in  Parliament.  The  acquirements  of  the  joung  politician  were- 
as  estraordioar;  as  his  abilities.  His  proSigacj  was  as  remarkable  as  either. 
Lord  Brougham  eaya  :  "  The  dissipated  habits  of  the  times  drew  him,  before 
the  ^e  of  manhood,  into  the  whirlpool  of  faBhionsble  excess.  .  .  .  The 
noble  heart  and  sweet  disposition  of  this  great  man  passed  unscathed  through 
an  ordeal  which,  in  almost  ereiy  other  instance,  is  found  to  deaden  all  the 
kindlj  emotions."  *  Tet  these  ezcesBes,  at  that  period  of  his  life  when  his 
transcendant  powers  had  placed  him  in  the  first  nak  as  a  partj  leader,  mate- 
rially diminished  the  confidence  which  the  nation  would  otherwise  lutTO  reposed 
in  him,  and  not  unjustly  rraidered  him  obnoxious  to  hia  sovereign.  They  had 
probably  a  more  fatal  conaequence  in  the  encouragement  of  the  heir-apparent 
in  a  course  of  profiigacy,  which  the  lower  nature  of  the  prince  of  Wales  che- 
rished into  that  confirmed  eeosuality  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  the  duties 
of  his  high  station,  and  made  him  odious  as  a  aovereign  to  a  people  who  would 
otherwise  have  supported  him  with  something  better  than  "  mouth-honour." 
In  1772,  Fox  was  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  opposing,  as  a  member  of  the 
goremment,  the  petition  of  some  of  the  clergy  that  subscription  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles  should  not  be  enforced  at  the  UniTereitiee.  Gibbon 
writes,  "  Charles  Fox  prepared  himself  for  that  holy  work  by  passing  twenty- 
two  hours  in  the  pious  eierciBe  of  hazard ;  his  devotion  only  cost  him  about 
five  hundred  pounds  an  hour — in  all,  eleven  thousand  pounds."  Lord  Car- 
lisle said  of  him  at  this  period :  "  He  is  not  following  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius ;  for  that  would  lead  him  to  all  serious  inquiry  and  laudable  pur- 
suits." t  In  1778,  Fox  was  in  opposition — with  a  distant  prospect  of  office. 
Lord  Carlisle  then  says,  "  I  do  think  it  does  Charles,  or  ought  to  do,  great 
credit,  that  tinder  all  his  distresses  he  never  thinks  of  accepting  a  place  on 
terms  that  are  in  the  least  degree  disreputable."  {  In  1779,  the  same  friend 
writes,  "  Charles  tells  me  that  he  has  not  now,  nor  has  had  for  some  time, 
one  guinea,  and  is  happier  on  that  account."  §  Yet  though  he  possessed  this 
extraordinary  elasticity  of  mind — could  be  found  calmly  reading  Herodotus 
in  the  morning  after  having  lost  his  last  shilling  the  previous  night — yet  his 
aense  of  degradation,  when  he  had  to  borrow  money  of  club-waiters,  and  aaw 
his  goods  seized  in  execution,  must  have  been  somewhat  real,  however  care- 
fiilly  concealed.  What  niif;ht  he  not  have  been,  great  as  he  was,  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  firmoess  of  Wilberforce,  founded  upon  a  juster  sense  of  honour 
than  Fox  possessed.  Wilberforce  has  recorded  his  club-experience  when  he 
came  up  to  London,  young  and  rich,  the  member  for  Hull,  in  1780 :  "  The 
very  first  time  I  went  to  Boodle's,  I  won  twenty-five  guineas  of  the  duke  of 
iCTorfolk.  I  belonged  at  that  time  to  five  clubs — Kiles  and  Evsna's,  Brookes's, 
Boodle's,  White's,  and  Goostree's.  The  first  time  I  was  at  Brookes'a, 
scarcely  knowing  any  one,  I  joined  from  mere  shyness  in  play  at  the  Faro 
table,  wher«  George  Selwyn  kept  bank.    A  friend  who  knew  my  inexperience, 

i  im,  Tol.  IT.  p.  165. 
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and  regarded  me  ns  a  victim  decfced  out  for  iiacrifice,  called  out  to  me, '  Wbat, 
Wilberforce,  ia  that  you  ?  '  Sefwyn  quite  resented  the  interference,  and, 
turning  to  him,  Bud  in  his  most  ezpresgive  tone, '  O,  Sir,  don't  interrupt  Mr. 
Waberforce ;  he  could  not  be  better  employed.' "  •  Some  time  after,  he  was 
persuaded  to  keep  the  bank  at  a  Faro  table  of  one  of  the  clubs.  "  As  the 
game  grew  deep,"  saya  his  son,  "  he  rose  the  winner  of  six  hundred  pounds. 
Much  of  this  was  lost  by  those  irho  were  only  bcira  to  future  fortunes,  and 
could  not  therefore  meet  such  a  call  without  inconvenience.  The  pain  he 
felt  at  their  annoyance  cured  him  of  a  taste  which  seemed  but  too  l^ely  to 
become  predominant."  t  Pitt  once  displayed  intense  eamestncsB  in  games 
of  chance,  but  he  suddenly  abandoned  gambling  for  ever.  He  shunned  the 
rock  upon  which  his  lival  had  been  wrecked. 

Id  the  letters  of  some  of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  time  of  George 
Selwjn,  we  find  them  writing  about  dress  miich  in  the  style  of  boarding- 
school  misses — giving  their  friends  in  Paris  commissions  for  velvet  suits  and 
embroidered  rulfies.  The  Macaroni  Club  was  in  great  repute  at  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Gkorge  III.  Wraxall,  in  1815,  laments  over  the  change 
which  forty  years  had  produced :  "  That  costume,  which  is  now  confined  to 
the  levee,  or  the  drawing-room,  waa  then  worn  by  persons  of  condition,  with 
few  exceptions,  everywhere,  and  every  day."  Mr.  Fox  and  hia  friends  "  first 
threw  a  discredit  on  dress.  Prom  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Clubs  in 
St.  Jamea's  Street,  the  contagion  spread  through  the  private  assemblies  of 
Ijondou."  The  glories  of  buckles  and  ruffles  perished  in  the  ascendancy  of 
pantaloons  and  shoe-strings.  "Dress  never  totally  fell,  till  the  era  of 
Jacobinism  and  of  Equality  in  1793  and  1791."  X 

Cowper,  in  the  days  of  bis  town  life,  wrote  a  paper  on  "Conversation." 
He  holds  that  it  is  "  in  vain  to  look  for  conversation,  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  it  in  the  greatest  perfection,  among  persona  of  fashion :  there  it  is 
almost  annihilated  by  umvereal  card-playing ;  inaomuch  that  I  have  heard  it 
given  as  a  reason  why  it  is  impossible  for  our  present  writers  to  succeed  in 
the  dialogue  of  genteel  comedy,  that  our  people  of  quality  scarce  ever  meet 
but  to  game."§  There  is  a  prevailiog  opinion,  resting  chiefly  upon  the 
reputation  of  Qeorge  Selwyn,  that  this  was  the  age  of  conversational  wit. 
The  sayings  of  witty  men  are  always  reported  very  imperfectly.  They  appear 
to  little  advantage  without  the  accessories  that  gave  them  point.  The 
anecdotes  of  Selwyn's  "  social  pleasantry  and  conversation^  wit,"  appear  now 
sufficiently  common-place.  It  does  not  require  any  great  force  of  genius  to 
utter  such  witticisma  as  these :  A  member  of  the  Foley  family  having  hurried 
to  the  continent  to  avoid  his  creditors,  Selwyn  remarked,  "  It  is  a  pass-over 
that  will  not  be  much  relished  by  the  Jews ;"  or  as  this :  Bruce  having  been 
asked  if  there  were  musical  instruments  in  Abyaainio,  and  replying  that  he 
believed  he  aaw  only  one  lyre  there,  Selwyn  whiapered,  "  Yes,  and  there  is 
one  less  since  he  left  the  country."  ||  More  vapid  still  were  the  moit  of 
James  Hare,  which  had  a  prodigious  reputation ;  for  example :  His  report  of 
Bni^yne  having  been  defeated  at  Saratoga  being  discredibed,  Hare  said, 

•  "  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  vol.  i.  p.  17.  +  Ibid.  p.  18. 

J  Wraiall — "HiatorioaJ  Mflmoita,"  vol.  i.  p.  1S8. 

§   "  ConnoiBUar,"  Sept,  16,  1756. 

II   "SclwjmudliuCoiitemporades,"  ToL  i.  p.  21. 
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"take  it  trom  me,  as  a  flying  ramour."*  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  amidst 
the  frivolity  and  pretence  of  bigh  society,  the  sterling  qualities  of  Eaglishmen 
prevailed  orer  the  fasbionable  attempts  to  imitate  French  viracity.  Gowper 
truly  says,  "  As  tbe  English  consist  of  very  different  humours,  their  manner 
of  discourse  admits  of  great  variety ;  but  the  wbole  French  nation  convene 
alike."t  Arthur  Young,  travelling  in  France  in  1767,  observes  that  at  the 
tables  d'hOte  of  officers  you  have  a  voluble  garniture  of  indecency  or  nonsense, 
and  at  those  of  merchants,  a  mournful  and  stupid  silence.  "  Take  the  mass 
of  msnkind,  and  you  have  more  good  sense  in  half  an  hoar  in  England,  than 
in  half  a  year  in  France."  J  It  is  GtiTemment — all,  all,  is  Clover n meat, — he 
says.  Tbe  passing  observations  of  the  poet  and  the  traveller  are  confirmed 
by  tbe  philosopher  who  looks  buk  upon  the  manners  of  that  period,  for  a 
solution,  in  part,  of  the  causes  of  the  French  Bevolution :  "  The  men  of 
that  time,  especially  those  belonging  to  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  society, 

vrho  alone  were  at  all  conspicuous,  were  all  exactly  alike Throughout 

nearly  the  whole  kingdom  the  independent  life  of  the  provinces  had  long 
been  extinct ;  this  had  powerfully  contributed  to  render  all  Frenchmen  very 

much  alike In  England,  the  different  classes,  though  firmly  united 

by  common  interests,  still  differed  in  their  habits  and  feelings  ;  for  political 
liberty,  which  possesses  tbe  admirable  power  of  placing  the  citizens  of  a  state 
in  needful  intercourse  and  mutual  dependence,  does  not  on  that  account 
always  make  them  alike.  It  ia  the  government  of  one  man  which,  in  the 
end,  has  the  inevitable  effect  of  rendering  all  men  alike,  and  all  mutually 
indifferent  to  their  common  fate."  § 

In  England,  "the  independent  life  of  the  provinces  "  was  as  vigorous  in 
the  days  of  sir  George  Savile  and  the  Associations,  as  in  the  days  of  John 
Hampden  and  8hip-money.  Tbe  squires  of  England  still  exhibited  the 
natural  varieties  of  the  rich  soil  upon  which  they  flourished.  Prom  the 
monotonous  gambling  of  the  fashionables  of  St.  James'^street,  it  is  almost 
pleasant  to  turn  to  the  rougher  amusements  of  the  Country  House.  There 
was  a  considerable  change  in  provincial  manners  during  the  last  half  of  the 
reign  of  George  III.  Kelding  presented  Allworthy,  as  a  portrait  of  Allen, 
the  friend  ot  Warburton;  benevolent,  placable,  not  learned,  but  a  com- 
petent judge  of  literature,  improved  by  much  conversation  with  men  of 
eminence,  Allworthy  is  one  of  the  class  who,  with  some  uarrpwness,  gave 
lustre  to  the  great  Country-party  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Squire 
Western,  coarse,  psssionate,  violent  in  his  politics — a  roaring,  drinking  fox- 
hunter — is  not  to  be  wholly  despised,  for  out  of  hie  rough  material  was  to 
be  carved  the  decorous  and  considerate  landlord  of  another  century.  There 
were  few  AUworthys  and  many  Westerns  in  the  last  years  of  George  II. 
Soame  Jenyns  baa  admirably  described  a  visit  to  sir  John  Jolly,  he  pro- 
posing to  exchange  the  bustle  of  London  for  the  soothing  indolence  of  a 
rural  retirement.  It  was  the  race  week,  and  a  great  cavalcade  set  out  from 
the  mansion  to  the  country  town.  The  Ordinary  at  tbe  Bed  Lion  before  the 
race ;  the  Assembly,  over  a  stable,  after  the  race ;  the  dancing  and  cards ; 

*  "  Solwyn  and  his  CoLtemporarie;,"  toI.  iii.  p.  28S. 

1-  "  CoDnoisseiir.'' 

£  "Xnfcla  in  France,"  p.  135. 

f  D«  Toeqaerille — "  Fnixw  before  th«  BevolatioD,"  c^p.  viil 
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the  cold  chicken  and  negus ;  the  ride  borne  es  the  sun  rose — thia  repetition 
of  the  same  dreary  round  of  pleuure,  day  by  day,  wearies  the  Londouer,  who 
geta  away  to  hia  quiet  lodgingB  next  door  to  a  brazier's  at  Charing-croaa, 
rather  than  stay  upon  the  assurance  of  the  lady,  that  though  the  races  were 
over  he  should  not  want  diversion,  for  tbey  should  not  be  alone  one  hour  for 
several  weeks.*  There  is  a  somewhat  loose  clerical  correspondent  of  Qeotgb 
Selwyn,  who  describes  Leicester  "at  reaoa  time" — th?  country  squires, 
with  their  triple  bands  and  triple  buckles  on  their  hats,  "to  keep  in  their 
no'brain;" — "the  clod-pated  yeoman's  son  in  his  Sunday  clothes, — his  drab 
coat  and  red  waistcoat,  tight  leather  breeches,  and  light  gray  worsted 
stockings,  with  one  strap  of  his  shoe  coming  out  from  under  the  buckle 
upon  his  foot, — his  lank  hair,  and  silk  handkerchief,  new  for  reaee  time, 
about  his  neck."  With  a  touch  of  real  wit  this  worldly  parson  finishes  his 
picture  of  the  yeoman's  son  ; — "  depriving  of  all  grace  and  rendering  odious 
a  well-fancied  oath  from  the  mint  of  the  metropolis,  bj  bis  vile  provincial 
pronunoitttion."t 

The  Squire  sits  for  the  portrait  of  the  Country  Justice ;  whose  notions  of  law 
are  not  rery  different  from  those  of  the  London  Justice  who  said,  "  be  would 
commit  a  servant  to  Bridewell  at  any  time  when  a  master  or  mistress  desired 
it.":t  The  fox-hunting  justice  before  whom  Parson  Adams  is  taken  will  not 
condemn  him  at  once  to  the  hangman  :  "  Ko,  no  ;  you  will  be  asked  what  you 
have  to  say  for  yourself  when  you  come  on  your  trial  j  we  are  not  trying  you 
now;  I  shall  only  commit  you  to  gaol,"  In  vain  the  poor  curate  asked,  "  Is 
it  no  punishment,  sir,  for  an  innocent  man  to  be  several  months  in  gaol  p  " 
His  mittimus  would  have  been  signed,  bad  not  a  bystander  affirmed  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  gentleman  of  very  good  character.  Then  said 
the  justice,  "  I  know  how  to  behave  myself  to  gentlemen  as  well  as  another. 
Nobody  can  eay  1  have  committed  a  gentleman  since  I  have  been 
in  the  commission."  §  But  squires  and  justices  were  rapidly  improving.  In 
1761,  a  writer  in  a  periodical  work  called  "  The  Genius,"  attributes  to  "  the 
intercourse  between  the  town  and  the  country,  of  late  so  much  more  frequent," 
an  extraordinary  change  which  he  describes  with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity  i 
"  It  is  scarce  half  a  century  ago,  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  countiea 
were  regarded  as  a  species  almost  as  different  from  those  of  the  metropolis 
as  the  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Their  manners,  as  well  as  dialect, 
were  entirely  provincial ;  and  their  dress  no  more  resembling  the  habit  of  the 
town,  than  the  Turkish  or  Chinese.  But  time,  which  has  inclosed  commons, 
and  ploughed  up  heaths,  has  likewise  cultivated  the  minds  and  improved  the 
behaviour  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  country.  "We  are  no  longer 
encountered  with  hearty  slaps  on  the  back,  or  pressed  to  make  a  breakfast  on 
cold  meat  and  strong  beer ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  Great 
Britain  you  will  not  meet  with  a  high-crowned  hat,  or  a  pair  of  red  stockings. 
Politeness  and  taste  seem  to  have  driven  away  the  horrid  spectres  of  rudeness 
and  barbarity  that  haunted  the  old  mansion-house  and  its  purlieus,  and  to- 
have  established  their  seats  in  the  country."  ||  In  1766,  the  rev.  W.  Digby 
writes  to  Selwyn,  from  Colesbill,  "Thank  you  for  your  offer  of  Swift's  works. 


*  "  Tom  Jone»,"  book  viL  chap.  i. . 

II  Qaoted  in  the  "  AddiuI  Begiiter,''  tat  1781,  p.  SOS. 
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They  are  arrived  at  this  place ;  for  you  ntaat  know  we  are  dvilized  enough  in 
this  country  to  have  instituted  a  club  called  a  book-club,  where  I  never  saw 
pipe  nor  tobacco,  and  take  in  all  the  jiew  things  we  chooBe.  This  respectable 
corps  coueists  of  twenty  neighbouring  clei^  and  Bquirea,  chosen  by  ballot."  * 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Country  Squire  is  the  Country  Parson. 
Tbe  permsnent  resident  in  the  parish  is  almost  invariably  the  Curate,  The 
incumbent  is  a  pluralist,  who  passes  much  of  his  time  in  London,  or  Bath,  or 
Tunbridge,  or  in  the  nobleman's  establishment  as  chaplain;  the  arduous 
duties  of  his  cbsplaincy  demanding  a  freedom  &om  common  parochial  offices, 
and  entitling  him  to  hold  several  preferments  and  to  do  the  duties  of  no  cure 
of  souls.  From  the  Sevolution  to  the  Bebellion  of  1745,  the  orthodox  cler- 
gyman had  a  decided  tendency  to  Jacobitism.  After  that  period  he  gradually 
became  less  earnest  in  politics,  and  resolutely  applied  himself  to  uphold 
government  and  oppose  innovation.  He  had  his  own  peculiar  business  in 
life  to  perform,  which  was  chiefly  to  moke  himself  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
The  indecorum,  if  not  the  profligacy,  of  a  large  number  of  the  English 
clergy,  for  a  period  of  half  a  century,  is  exhibited  by  too  many  contemporary 
witnesses  to  be  considered  as  the  exaggeration  of  novelists,  satirical  poets, 
traveUers,  and  dissenters.  Passages  of  every  variety  of  writer — private  cor- 
respondence now  laid  open — strictures  of  those  of  their  own  profession — are 
overwhelming  in  their  testimony  to  this  deplorable  laxity  of  morals.  Bidicule, 
pity,  indignation,  produced  little  or  no  change  for  more  than  a  generation. 
The  curate  of  Fielding,  engaged  in  a  most  excellent  political  discourse  with 
the  squire,  during  which  they  made  a  libation  of  four  bottles  of  wine  to  the 
good  of  their  country,  is  a  sober  picture.f  Tbe  young  fellow  of  Smollett,  in 
the  rusty  gown  and  cassock,  confederating  with  the  exciseman  to  cheat  two 
farmers  at  cords,  swearing  terrible  oathB,  and  talking  gross  scandal  of  his 
rogue  of  a  vicar,  is  probably  a  caricature.  J  The  visitation  dinner  of  Gold- 
smith, in  which  all  are  gormaudizing,  from  the  bishop  to  Dr.  Marrowfat, 
may  be  received  as  the  fancy-piece  of  a  great  humoriBt.§  The  Jack  Quick- 
set of  Colman  and  Thornton  is  the  representative  of  those  "  ordained  sports- 
men, whose  thoughts  are  more  taken  up  with  the  stable  (^  the  dog-kennel 
than  the  chutcb  ;  who  ore  regarded  by  their  parishioners  not  as  parsons  of 
the  parish,  but  as  squires  in  orders."]!  The  wits,  it  may  be  said,  ore  thus 
attacking  a  sacred  profession  in  the  wantonness  of  their  scurrility.  What 
shall  we  say  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ejioz,  head-master  of  Tonbridge  school  P 
*'  The  public  have  long  remarked  with  indignation,  that  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  coxcombs,  drunkards,  debauchees,  and  gamesters  who  figure  at 
the  watering-places,  and  all  public  places  of  resort,  ore  young  men  of  the 
sacerdotal  order."  ^    What,  to  the  "  shepherd  "  of  Crabbe  P 


who  comes  not  to  tbe  sick  pauper's  bed ;  and  who,  when  the  bier  is  borne  to 
the  churchyard,  is  too  busy  to  perform  the  last  office  "  till  the  day  of  prayer."  *• 

*  "Sdwjn,"  vol.  ii.  p.  23.  +  "Tom  Jonea,"  book  It.  c.  10. 

;  "  Bodeiiok  Budom,"  0.  S.  {  "CitlMn  of  the  World,"  No.  Wliu 

■  ~        ■  "  No.  105.  H  Kim's  "B»j^"  18. 
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Sorelf  theoe  vriters  are  not  conspiriog  agtunst  their  own  order.  Hear  a 
Bober-Tninded  traveller,  if  the  novelists,  essayiats,  and  poets  are  not  to  be 
credited :  "  The  Trench  clergy  preserved,  wbat  is  not  always  preserved  in 
England,  on  exterior  decency  of  behaviour.  One  did  not  find  among  tbem 
poachers  or  foi-hunters,  who,  having  spent  the  morning  in  scampering  after 
hounde,  dedicate  the  evening  to  the  bottle,  and  reel  from  inebriety  to  the 
pulpit.  Such  advertisements  were  never  seen  in  France  as  I  have  heard  of  in 
England :  '  Wanted  a  curacy  in  a  good  sporting  country,  where  the  duty  is 
light,  and  the  neighbourhood  convivial.'  "*  A  conscientious  writer  has  pointed 
to  the  reverend  Dr.  Wamer  as  an  object  of  contemplation  for  "  thoae  who 
would  hastily  accuse  Fielding  of  exaggeration  in  his  portraitures  taken 
from  the  church."  t  Let  us  regard  a  few  traits  of  this  popular  preacher 
from  hia  own  letters.  He  desires  Selwyn  to  send  hint  "  the  magazine,  with 
the  delicate  amours  of  the  noble  lord,  which  must  be  very  diverting."  J  He 
deacribea  a  dinner  with  two  friends — "  We  have  just  parted  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  inBensibilitf  to  the  ilia  of  life."  §  "I  have  been  preaching  this 
moruing,  and  am  going  to  dine — where  ? — in  the  afternoon.  We  shall  bolt 
the  door  and — (but  bnsb !  softly !  let  me  whisper  it,  for  it  is  a  violent  secret, 
and  I  shall  be  blown  to  the  devil  if  I  blab,  aa  in  this  house  we  are  Noah  and 
Mb  precise  family) — and  play  at  cards."  ||  The  Beverend  Dr.  Wamer  is  an 
unimpeachable  witness. 

The  apathy  of  the  Clergy  at  this  period  waa  aa  injurious  aa  their  inde- 
corum. Their  eloquence  was  of  the  tamest  character.  An  accomplished 
foreigner  thus  describes  their  sermons :  "  The  pulpit  declamation  ia  a  moat 
tedious  monotony.  The  ministers  have  chosen  it  through  respect  for  religion, 
which,  as  they  afB.rm,  proves,  defends,  and  supports  itself  without  having 
any  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  oratory.  With  regard  to  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  I  appeal  to  themselves,  and  to  the  progress  which  religion  thns 
inculcated  makes  in  England."  %  Dr.  Campbell  goes  to  the  Temple  Church, 
where  the  brother  of  Tburlow  preached :  "  The  discoure  was  the  moat  meagre 
composition,  and  the  delivery  wone.  He  stood  like  0-ulliver  stuck  in  the 
marrow-bone,  with  tbe  sermon,  newspaper-like,  in  his  hand,  and  without 
grace  or  emphasis  he  in  slow  cadence  measured  it  forth."  **  Ooldsmith  has 
hit  upon  the  true  cause  of  the  dry,  methodical,  and  unaffecting  discouraes  of 
the  English  preachers,  delivered  with  the  most  insipid  calmness ;  "  Men  of 
leal  sense  and  understanding  prefer  a  prudent  mediocrity  to  a  precarious 
popularity ;  and  fearing  to  out-do  their  duty,  leave  it  half  done."  ft  He 
furthw  aays  that  thp  lower  orders  are  neglected  in  exhortations  from  tbe 
pulpit — "they  who  want  instruction  most  find  least  in  our  religious 
assemblies."  The  fear  of  being  called  Methodiata  was  one  of  the  causes 
that  made  too  many  of  the  clergy  careless  in  their  lives  and  indifferent  in 
their  vocation. 

When  Cowper  denounced 

"  A  prielthood,  rath  u  BaaFR  tm  of  old," 

*  Aitimr  Tonng— "TraTeli  in  France,"  1780,  p.  BiS. 
+  Fortt«r— "Life  of  Qoldimith," 

i  "Selir7n,"iii.  894.,  §  JSW.,  tv.  182.  fi  Ibid.,  p.  SSB. 

1  Onnlej — "  Tour  to  London,"  toL  u.  p.  lOS.  "•  "Katy,"  p,  S3. 
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he  tracked  the  "  deep  miBchief  "  to  ite  source.  "  The  sage,  called  Discipline," 
had  ceased  to  be  rarerenced  in  "  college!  and  halla ;"  he  bad  declined  into 
the  vale  of  years ;  had  fallen  eick  and  died.  Then  "  ataiy  languished, 
emulation  slept,  and  virtue  fled."  The  achoola  became  a  scene  of  aolemn 
&rce;  ficrutiaj  went  stone  blind;  gowns  were  mere  maaquerade.*  Is  thie 
only  the  declamation  of  a  poetical  entbnsiast,  moping  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse  P  A  distinguished  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  a  masteiM>f- 
urts,  describes  the  externals  of  that  consecrated  place—superb  dining  halls; 
painted  chapels;  a  peculiar  race  in  the  etreetd;  doctors  and  proctors  in 
aolemn  procession,  with  velvet  sleeres,  scarlet  gowns,  and  hoods  black,  red, 
and  purple.  He  then  tells  uB  what  all  this  parade  ends  in — the  most  absurd 
forms  of  examination  for  degrees,  "  in  which  the  greatest  dunce  osaall;  gets 
his  teatimonivm  signed  with  as  much  ease  and  credit  as  the  finest  genius," 
in  one  stage  of  the  process;  and  in  another,  when  "the  examiners  and 
the  candidates  often  converse  on  the  last  drinking  bout,  or  read  the 
newspaper,  or  a  novel,  or  divert  themselves  as  well  as  thej  can  in  any 
manner,  till  the  clock  strikes  eleven,  when  all  parties  descend,  and  the 
tetHmonium  is  signed  by  the  masters."  So  much  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  which  is  attained  after  four  years'  term-keeping.  for  the  degree 
of  Maste^of-Aits  three  more  years  must  be  employed  in  tmmpeiy 
formalities ;  and  then,  "  after  again  taking  oaths  by  wholesale,  and  paying 
the  fees,"  the  academic  issues  into  the  world  with  an  "  undeniable 
passport  to  carry  him  through  it  with  credit."!  "  Accidental  vialtora  to  Ox- 
ford," writes  Knox,  "  are  naturally  led  to  conclude  that  here,  at  length,  wis- 
dom, science,  learDing,  and  whatever  else  is  praiaewortby,  for  ever  flourish 
and  abound."  The  Prussian  clergyman,  walking  into  Oxford  at  midnight, 
was  introduced  by  a  courteous  pedestrian,  who  had  overtaken  him  on  the  road, 
to  an  alehouse.  "  How  great,"  he  says,  "  was  my  astonishment,  when,  on 
being  shewn  into  a  room,  I  saw  several  gentlemen  in  academic  dress,  sitting 
round  a  large  table,  each  with  his  pot  of  beer  before  him."  He  thought  it 
extraordinary  that  at  this  unseasonable  hour,  he  should  suddenly  find  himself 
in  a  company  of  Oxonian  clergy.  The  foreigner  was  kindly  received.  He 
told  them  storiea  of  riots  in  German  universities.  "  0,  we  are  very  unruly 
here,  too,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen,  as  he  took  a  huge  draught  of  his  beer, 
and  smote  the  table  with  hia  flst.  One  "  weakly  and  impiously  attempted  to  be 
witty  at  the  expense  of  scripture  ;  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
convict  him  of  his  ignorance  of  its  language  and  meaning."  As  the  morning 
drew  near,  after  a  carousal  which  stupified  the  German,  the  gentleman  who  in- 
troduced him  "  suddenly  exclaimed,  '  I  must  read  prayers  this  morning  at  All 
Souls.'  "  X  Cambridge  was  not  behind  Oxford  in  its  capacity  of  qualifying 
its  students  as  "  gamesters,  jockies,  brothellera  impure."  Wilberforce  en- 
tered St.  John's,  in  1776,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  tells  us  his  experience : 
"  I  was  introduced,  on  the  very  first  night  of  my  arrival,  to  as  licentious  a  set 
of  men  aa  can  well  be  conceived.  They  drank  hard,  and  their  conversation 
was  even  worse  than  their  lives.  I  lived  amongst  them  for  some  time,  though 
I  never  relished  their  society;   often,  indeed,  I  was  horror-strufi  at  their 
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conduct]  and  after  the  first  year,  I  abook  off  in  great  measure  my  con- 
Dectiou  with  thetn."  He  got  into  better  society ;  he  lived  much  among  the 
FellawB  of  the  College.  "  But  those,"  he  complaina,  "  with  whom  I  was  in- 
timate, did  not  act  towards  me  the  part  of  Christians,  or  even  of  honest  men. 
Their  object  seemed  to  be,  to  make  and  keep  me  idle.  If  ever  I  appeared 
studious  they  would  say  to  me, '  Why  in  the  world  should  a  man  of  yonr  for- 
tune trouble  himself  with  fogging  ?'"*  Wilberforce  was  one  of  the  few  who 
could  "  escape  contagion,  and  emei^e  pure  from  ao  foul  a  pool." 

It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  professional  class,  and  the  trading 
daas,  were  untainted  amidst  the  corruptions  of  the  time.  "Profudon 
unrestrained  "  producing  unmitigated  selfishness,  was  not  likely  to  decrease, 
during  half  a  century  of  very  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  amongst  those  who 
had  a  more  than  common  share  of  the  national  advantages.  Public  servants 
were  as  rapacious  in  1783,  as  when,  forty  years  before,  Smollett  carried  his 
qualification  for  a  surgeon's  mate  to  the  Kavy  Office,  and  found  that  he  had 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  an  appointment,  "  without  a  present  to  the 
Secretary,  with  whom  some  of  the  Commissioners  went  anacks."  t  It  was 
the  system  of  corruption  which  gave  the  charge  of  a  man-of-war  to  the 
brutal  captain  Oakum,  who  declared  with  terrible  oaths  that  there  should 
be  no  sick  iu  bis  ship,  while  he  had  the  command ;  and  which  chose  for  his 
Buccessor,  captain  Whiffle,  who  came  on  board  iu  a  coat  of  pink-coloured 
silh,  lined  with  white;  his  hair  flowing  upon  his  shoulders  in  ringlets;  his 
blue  meroqitin  shoes  studded  with  diamond  buckles — Whif&e,  who  languished 
on  a  sola,  his  head  supported  by  his  valeJ^de-chambre,  who  from  time  to 
time  applied  a  smelling-bottle  to  his  nose. J  Such  were  the  vermin  of  the 
navy,  till  Bodney  taught  even  fribbles  to  fight,  and  CoUingwood  showed 
bullies  how  gentle  manners  and  tendemeas  of  heart  could  be  combined  with 
the  moat  heroic  courage.  The  Weszels  and  other  reptiles  of  the  army  were 
graduallv  exchanged  for  such  as  vent  from  the  ball-room  at  Brussels  to  fight 
in  silk  stockings.  Young  men  of  fashion  drank  deep  and  swore  hard ;  hut 
if  they  saw  eervice,  and  they  had  ample  opportunities  in  Chatham's  day, 
they  might  have  some  sense  of  religion  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by 
corporal  Trim,  that  when  a  soldier  "  is  fighting  for  his  king,  and  for  his  own 
life  and  his  honour  too,  he  has  the  moat  reason  to  pray  to  Orod  of  any  one 
in  the  whole  world."  § 

The  Medical  Profession  was  so  distracted  by  jealousies  and  rivalries 
between  its  difi'erent  ranks,  and  between  individuals  of  the  same  rank,  that, 
from  Oarth  to  Foote,  the  satirists  have  always  a  joke  ready  for  the 
physician's  pomp  and  the  apothecary's  rapacitj'.  The  Law  was, necessarily 
open  to  the  ridicule  which  properly  attached  to  the  inflated  harangues  and 
abiiurd  technicalities  of  the  Courts — "injunctions,  demurrers,  sham-pleas, 
writs  of  error,  rejoinders,  sur-rejoinders,  rebutters,  sur-rebutters,  replica- 
tions, exceptions,  essoigns,  and  imparlance."  ||  Quackery  was  keeping  pace 
with  the  progress  of  Imcury.  Litigation  was  encouraged  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  statutes,  and  by  the  general  ignorance  even  of  the  educated,  of 

•  "  Lifa  of  Willjerforce,"  vol.  i.  p.  10, 

I  "  Roderick  Baudnm,"  ehitp.  iiiiv. 
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the  laws  and  constttation  of  tbeir  own  countiT,  "a  ipedes  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  gentlemen  of  England  have  been  more  remai^hl^  deficient  than 
those  of  all  Earope  besidee."  * 

The  membera  of  the  Mercantile  Olaaa  were,  in  London  especially,  accarau- 
lating  wealth,  and  losing  respectability.  The  citizen  of  the  begianing  of  the 
century  bad  become  a  fa^^brid  of  fashion  before  its  close.  After  George  III. 
had  been  ten  years  on  the  throne  the  traders  began  to  desert  the  city.  The 
capacious  mansion  in  the  narrow  street  was  given  up  for  the  iQconTenient 
house  in  the  new-built  square.  It  is  curious  to  mark  the  changes  in  the 
fashionable  estiinate  of  locality.  The  citizen  of  ninety  yean  ago  is  reproached 
fbr  "  the  petty  vanity  of  residing  in  the  circle  of  fashion;  to  have  descended 
from  the  first  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Exchange  to  be  the  last  in  Blooms- 
bury  square."  f  The  Essayist  asks  a  question,  which  has  not  yet  been  more 
satisfactorily  answered  than  he  answers  it:— ''When  the  rich  and  respec- 
table leave  it,  who  are  to  fill  its  magistncies  and  its  council  P  The  lower 
orders  of  tradesmen,  destitute  of  education  and  of  liberal  views,  and  thrust 
forward  into  o£&ce  by  nothing  but  their  own  pragmatical  activity."  The  city 
had  its  evil  reputation  for  gluttony  and  ignorance,  which  might  be  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  men  of  refinement  and  education  deserting  it.  Sr.  Campbell 
is  taken  to  dine  with  a  citisen.  He  saye,  "  I'll  do  so  no  more,  for  there  is  no 
entertainment  but  meat  and  drink  with  that  class  of  people."  X  When 
Johnson  was  told  that  the  society  of  Twickenham  chiefly  consisted  of  opulent 
traders,  retired  firom  business,  he  declared  that  he  never  much  liked  that 
class  of  people ;  "  |or,  sir,  they  have  lost  the  civility  of  tradesmen,  without 
acquiring  the  manners  of  gentlemen."  §  Johnson's  contempt  of  trade  was 
one  of  his  prejudices.  Boswell  asked,  "  What  is  the  reason  we  are  angry  at 
a  trader's  having  opulence  P  "  The  answer  was,  "  the  reason  is,  we  see  no 
qualities  in  trade  that  should  entitle  a  man  to  superiority."  Beasonable  men 
have  ceased  to  be  aogry  at  a  trader's  having  opulence,  provided  his  wealth 
has  proceeded  irom  the  true  qualities  of  a  tradesman,  honesty,  skill,  perse- 
verance, decision  of  character — qualities  that  in  any  position  "  should  entitle 
a  man  to  superiority."  It  is  the  pretence  to  be  what  they  are  not  that  Las 
always  made  the  traders  ridiculous.  Mr  Zachary  Tuugus  learning  to  dance, 
and  practising  fencing,  and  keeping  his  riding-master  waitingwhile  he  recites 
the  speech  which  he  has  learnt  from  Mr.  Gtruel,  "  the  great  orationer  who  has 
published]  a  book,"  by  which  Fungus  hopes  to  rise  in  the  state;  || — this  is 
the  citizen  to  be  despised,  whether  he  be  exhibited  by  Mr.  Foote,  or  be 
labelled  as  "  a  snob  "  by  a  greater  humorist. 

Fielding,  in  "  The  Covent  Garden  Journal,"  has  an  amusing  paper  on  the 
power  of  "the  fourth  estate,"  by  which  he  means  "the  mob."  Tbeir 
insolence  to  passengers  on  the  river,  "  whose  dress  entitles  them  to  be  of 
a  different  order  from  themselves ;"  their  rudeness  on  the  footpaths  of  the 
streets ;  the  habits  of  carters  and  draymen  "  to  exclude  the  other  estates 
from  the  use  of  the  common  highways;"  their  abuse  of  women  of  fashion 
in  the  Parks  of  a  Sunday  evening — tliese  are  the  crimes  which  an  acute 
observer  lays  to  their  charge.     To  the  justice  of  peace  and  the  soldier, 
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whom  the^  hold  in  awe,  be  conBideia  tbnt  it  la  "  entirely  owing  that  tbey 
have  not  long  since  rooted  nil  the  other  orders  out  of  the  commoa wealth."  * 
Foreigners  i^ree  id  this  species  of  censure.  M.  Groslej  saji  that  the 
porters,  sailors,  chairmeti,  and  da^'labourers  who  work  in  the  streets,  "  are 
ne  insolent  a  rabble  as  can  be  met  with  in  countries  without  law  or  police." 
Their  rudeness  to  foreigners  he  eapeciallf  dwells  upon;  and  he  gives  an 
example.  His  servant  had  followed  the  crowd  to  Tybum,  to  see  three  men 
banged.  Betumiog  home  throngh  'Oxford-road,  he  was  attacked  by  several 
blackguards;  and  Jack  £et<:h  joined  in  the  sport.  Bnt  two  or  three 
grenadiers,  belonging  to  the  French  guards,  who  had  deaerted,  rescued  their 
countryman.  The  man  was  frightened,  and  would  not  go  out  for  a  fortnight; 
bat  M.  Grosley  says  that  if  be,  being  a  stout  fellow,  had  taken  his  coat  off  and 
boxed  with  the  weakest  among  them,  they  would  have  carried  him  home  ia 
triumph.  Grosley  admits  that  the  obliging  readiness  of  the  citisena  and 
shopkeepers  sufficiently  consoles  the  foreigner  for  the  insolence  of  the  mob.'t 
Nevertheless,  he  affirms  that  "  even  amongst  those  of  the  lowest  rank,  the 
people  of  London,  though  haughty  and  ungovernable,  are  in  themselves  good 
natured  and  humane,"  Opposed  to  the  complaint  of  Fielding  against  the 
carters  and  draymen,  the  Frenchman  maintains  that  their  good  nature 
appears  in  their  great  care  to  prevent  the  &ayB-  almost  unavoidable,  amidst 
the  eternal  passing  of  carriages  in  narrow  streets  ;  and  in  their  tender  treat- 
ment of  children,  and  persons  low  of  stature,  in  ceremonies  which  attract  a 
crowd.|  MoHtz  saw  the  proceedings  at  an  election  in  Govent  Garden: 
"  What  is  called  hanging-day  arrived.  There  was  also  a  parliamentary  elec- 
tion, I  could  only  see  one  of  the  two  sights,"  There  was  no  contest,  and 
sir  Cecil  Wray  was  elected,  to  fill  one  vacant  seat,  "  In  the  area  before  the 
hustings  immense  multitudes  of  people  were  assembled,  of  whom  the  greatest 
part  seemed  to  be  of  the  lowest  order."  Tbe  moment  that  the  candidate 
began  to  speak,  "  even  this  rude  rabble  became  all  as  quiet  as  the  raging  sea 
altera  storm."  Anothei'  gentleman  spoke;  and  a  gruff  carter  who  stood 
near  our  foreigner  exclaimed,  "  Upon  my  word  that  man  speaks  well."  The 
eathusiasm  of  the  Prussian  is  awakened ;  and  it  warms  bis  heart  to  see  "  how 
in  this  happy  country,  the  lowest  and  meanest  member  of  aodety  thus  une- 
quivocally testifies  the  interest  which  be  takes  in  everything  of  a  public 
nature, — how  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  concur  in  declaring  their  feelings 
and  their  convictions  that  a  carter,  a  common  tar,  or  a  scavenger,  is  still  a 
msn  and  an  Englishman,  and  as  such  bos  his  rights  and  privileges  defined 
and  known  as  exactly  and  as  well  as  his  king  and  his  king's  ministers."  § 
Moritz,  who  was  lamiliar  with  our  literature,  had  probably  the  fine  lines  of 
Goldsmith  in  bis  mind; 

' '  FierM  in  their  lut'iT*  builiDea  of  Mml, 
Trae  to  inuKined  right  sboT*  contfonl, 
'Wliile  avai  tiie  pcuant  bouta  these  right*  to  ttta, 
And  Ukthi  to  TCDente  bimielf  u  man." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  when  we  speak  of  the  licentiousneBS  of  the 
lower  orders  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  that  they  were  constantly 

■  Ho.  10,  June  SO,  1762. 
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stimnl&ted  hj  Aemtgogaet  to  abiue  the  liberty  of  which  they  were  proud  ; 
th&t  whatever  wu  brut&l  in  their  nature  was  not  softened  by  any  care  for 
their  edncatioii ;  that  the  police  of  London  was  utterly  inefficient ;  and  that 
the  frequent^  of  ezecutjooe  would  have  rendered  them  blood-thirsty,  if, 
with  al)  their  cariosity  to  see  men  hanged  (which  low  ta«te  they  partook  in 
common  with  George  Selwyn  and  others  of  rank),  they  had  not  had  esien* 
tially  a  greater  respect  for  human  life  than  any  other  people  in  the  worid. 
A  writer,  who  preaents  us  many  vivid  but  rather  va^e  generalisations  on 
the  manners  of  that  time,  says,  "  The  rabble  of  London,  though  to  this  day 
the  most  brutal  and  odious  rabble  in  Europe,  were  never  sanguinary."  *  This 
is  somewhat  hard  upon  the  rabble  of  London,  if  we  consider  that  they  have 
not  the  advantage  of  those  lessons  of  politeness  enjoyed  by  every  other  rabble 
in  Europe — that  they  are  not  tamed  by  a  soldiery  always  ready  to  shoot  them 
down  without  magistrate  or  riot  act,  "  The  Euglish  rabble,"  continues  t^his 
historian,  "  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  mischief  and  cowardice.  They  destroy 
property,  but  they  i^^y  attempt  life."  One  who  had  a  very  considerable 
experience  in  the  political  power  of  mobs,  was  anxious  that  what  he  considered 
their  courage  should  be  kept  alive  by  the  humanizing  lessons  of  the  gallows. 
Bomilly  describes  a  dinner  in  1785,  at  whieh  he  was  present  with  John 
Wilkes  and  Mirabeau ;  "  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  English  criminal 
law,  its  severity,  and  the  frequency  of  public  executions.  Wilkes  defended 
the  system  with  much  wit  and  good  humour,  but  with  very  bad  arguments. 
He  thought  that  the  happiest  results  followed  from  the  severities  of  our  penal 
law.  It  accustomed  men  to  a  contempt  of  death,  though  it  never  held  out  to 
them  any  cruel  spectacle ;  and  he  thought  that  much  of  the  conrage  of 
Englisbmen,  and  of  their  humanity  too,  might  be  traced  to  the  nature  of  our 
capital  punishments,  aud  to  their  being  so  often  exhibited  to  the  people."  t 
When  the  system  came  to  an  end,  under  which  ninety-seven  malefactors 
were  executed  in  London  in  one  year,  and  twenty  were  hanged  on  one 
morning,  did  the  "cowardice"  increase;. so  that  "a  file  of  soldiers 
will,  at  any  time,  disperse  the  most  formidable  crowd ;  and  a  few 
tesolnte  indiriduals,  armed  with  bludgeons,  can  generally  beat  them  off."  { 
The  admirable  metropolitan  police  of  the  present  day  has  prevented  any 
frequent  opportunities  of  analyzing  the  composition  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Loudon  rabble.  Mischievous  boys  are  generally  more  conspicuous  than 
brutal  men.  The  chairmen  are  gone)  and  so  are  the  qtreet  porters.  That 
large  class  who  stand  behind  carriages  in  plush  breeches  and  silk  stockings, 
are  no  longer  themost  turbulent  in  the  theatres;  no  longer  have  private  riots 
of  their  own,  of  a  character  quite  as  formidable  as  those  of  the  denizens  of 
St.  Giles's.  A  singular  state  of  manners  is  presented  in  the  following  record 
of  a  scene  which  took  place  on  the  11th  of  May,  1764t.  "A  great  dis- 
turbance was  created  at  Sanelagh-house,  by  the  coachmen,  footmen,  &c,, 
belonging  to  such  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  as  will  not  sufier  their  servants 
to  take  vails.  They  began  by  hissing  their  masters ;  they  then  broke  all  the 
lamps  and  outside  windows  with  stones ;  and  afterwards,  pntting  out  their 
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flambeaux,  petted  the  compAny  in  a  most  audacious  rnnnner  with  brickhats, 
whereby  aeveral  were  greatly  hurt,  so  aa  to  render  the  uae  of  aworda  ueces- 
aarr."  *  Can  we  have  better  evidence  of  the  disorder  of  all  aocietj,  in  which 
the  valet  emulated  the  indecorum  of  his  maater,  and  the  drunken  mechanic 
copied  the  drunken  lord. 

The  Police  of  Jjondon  in  the  last  ten  jeara  of  George  II.,  and  through 
the  remaining  years  of  the  century,  waa  a  ayatem  that  combined  the  hateful 
and  the  ridiculous  to  an  extent  that  requires  aome  atrong  power  of  relying 
upon  evidence  to  believe  in.  The  character  of  the  watchman  may  be  found 
in  evwy  novel.  A  sober  traveller  aums  up  the  qualificationa  of  these  pro- 
tectors of  life  and  property :  "  London  bos  neither  troops,  patrols,  nor  any 
sort  of  regular  watch ;  and  it  is  guarded  during  the  night  only  by  old  men 
chosen  from  the  dregs  of  the  people,  nho  have  no  other  arms  but  a 
lanthom  and  a  pole;  who  patrole  the  streets,  crying  the  hour  every 
time  the  clock  strikes ;  who  proclaim  good  or  bad  weather  in  the 
morning;  who  come  to  awake  those  who  have  any  journey  to  perform; 
and  whom  it  ia  customary  with  young  rakes  to  beat  and  use  ill,  when  they 
come  rioting  from  the  taverns  where  they  have  spent  the  night."  t  A  curious 
example  of  the  influence  of  routine  upon  public  functionaries  is  given  by 
Wnixall.  He  went  out  amidst  the  mob  on  the  worst  night  of  the  riots  of 
1780,  whilst  the  premises  of  Mr.  Langdale,  the  distiller,  were  burning  on 
Holboru  Hill,  and  a  frantic  mob  was  raging  in  the  street.  "  WhOe  we  stood 
by  the  wall  of  St.  Andrew's  churchyard,  a  watchman,  with  hia  lanthom. in  his 


hand,  passed  us,  calling  the  hour  as  if  m  a  time  ot  profound  tranquillity."  { 
The  police>officer  of  tliat  day  was  called  a  "  thief-taker," — he  was  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  a  detective  or  a  preventive  functionary.    He  knew  the  thieves, 
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and  the  thieves  knew  him.  Hia  busmeas  wu  to  "  let  the  matter  ripen " 
when  be  had  informatioa  of  a  house  to  be  broken  open  or  a  mail  to  be 
Tobbed.  When  he  waa  aura  of  a  capital  couTlction,  he  took  hia  man,  and 
obtained  fort^  pounds  "  blood-moaey."  It  waa  a  thriving  trade.  "  I 
xemember,"  aaid  Townsend,  the  Bow  Street  runner,  "  in  1783,  when  aergeant 
Adair  was  Becorder,  there  were  forty  bung  at  two  eiecutiona." 

The  horrible  state  of  the  Frisona  in  173S  haa  been  already  abowu  In  aome 
notice  of  a  Beport  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee.*  We  may  trace  in  the 
writers  of  fiction  how  little  the  dominion  of  cruelty,  neglect,  and  extortion 
had  been  diminished-  at  the  accession  of  George  III.  Fielding's  Mr.  Booth 
is  committed  by  an  ignorant  justice  to  Bridewell,  upon  a  charge  of  assaulting 
a  watchman,  when  he  had  only  interfered  to  prevent  an  outrage  by  two  men 
of  fortune,  who  bribed  the  constable  to  let  them  escape.  When  be  goes  to 
prison  a  number  of  persona  gather  round  him  in  the  yard,  and  demand 
"gamiah."  The  keeper  explained  that  it  was  customary  for  every  new  pri- 
soner to  treat  the  others  with  something  to  drink.  The  young  man  had  no 
money  ;  and  the  keeper  quietly  permitted  the  scoundrels  to  strip  him  of  hia 
clothes.  All  persona  sent  to  Bridewell  were  treated  alike,  so  far  aa  the 
prison  discipline  was  concerned.  Three  street  robbers,  certain  to  be  hanged, 
were  enjoying  themselves  over  a  bottle  of  wine  and  a  pipe  ;  the  man  without 
A  shillmg  in  hii  pocket,  had  the  prison  allowance  of  a  penny  loaf  and  a  jug 
of  water.f    Felons  and  debtors  were  in  aome  cases  separated;  but  there  waa 
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little  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  the  burglar  and  the  bankrupt.  Those 
who  could  pay  exorbitant  fees  had  privileges  and  indulgences — a  fuU  meal 
and  unlimited  liquor.  In  1773,  John  Howard,  in  his  capacity  of  High 
Sheriff  of  Bedfordshire,  had  his  eyes  opened  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of 
the  prisons  of  England,  and  the  enormities  committed  in  them.  Before  1775 
he  had  personally  inspected  nearly  every  one  of  these  abodes  of  vice  made 
more  wicked;  of  innocence  corrupted;  of  human  beings,  whether  innocent 
'  or  guilty,  subjected  to  filth,  starvation,  contagious  disease,  and  the  capricious 
temper  of  savage  and  mercenary  gaolers.  In  1777  he  published  his  book 
"  On  Prisons."  He  awakened  public  attention  to  the  evil;  and  the  Legia- 
lature  adopted  some  measures  for  its  remedy — measures,  however,  founded 
upon  no  enlarged  principles, — mere  palliatives,  that  fitted  a  state  of  aociety 
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ia  which  expedienc)^  might  euggest  &  few  obrioua  changes,  but  where  prin- 
ciple made  no  attempt  to  go  to  the  root  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  social 
questions, — the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  criminal  population.  The  syetem 
of  the  Hulks  yraa  commenced  in  1776.  In  nineteea  fears  7999  convicta 
were  ordered  to  be  punished  with  hard  labour  on  the  Thames,  and  in  LaogatoQ 
and  Portsmouth  harbours.  It  was  something  to  hare  given  fewer  victims  to 
the  devouring  maw  of  the  gallows ;  but  it  was  more  than  ten  jears  before 
these  offerings  to  Holoch  had  been  dimiaished.  But  the  Hulks  utterly  failed 
in  producing  the  reformation  of  offenders.  "  Most  of  them,  instead  of 
profiting  by  the  punishment  they  have  suffered,  forgetting  they  were  under 
sentence  of  death,  and  undismayed  by  the  dangers  they  hare  escaped — ■ 
immediately  rush  into  the  same  course  of  depredation  and  warfare  upon  the 
public."  •  The  system  of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales  commenced 
in  1787. 

The  efforts  of  individuals  to  compensate  for  the  neglect  of  the  government, 
by  associating  benevolent  persons  in  attempts  to  remedy  social  evils,  were  at 
this  period  very  remarkable.  The  reform  effected  by  Howard  was  tbe  seed 
in  good  ground.  But  it  was  not  always  that  energy  such  as  that  of  Howard 
could  be  found  in  companionship  with  bis  practical  sense ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  objects  aimed  at  by  philanthropy  should  be  so  little  liable  to  mis' 
direction,  and  so  certain  in  their  results,  as  his  purification  of  the  prison 
system.    Tbomaa  Coram,  the  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  had  seen  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Botherhithe  infants  exposed  in  the  streets — left  to  perish  by 
their  unnatural  mothers.  He  laboured  hard  to  establish  a  Foundling  .Hos- 
pital ;  and  in  1739  obtained  a  charter  for  that  institution  which  now  possesses 
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enormous  funds  from  Bnbscriptiona  nnd  from  estates,  but  which  had  originally 
rery  inadequate  means  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  rang  a  bell 
at  the  gate  of  the  hogpita),  left  a  child  wjtlk  a  particular  mark  upon  it,  and 
waited  its  admission  or  rejection.  In  1753,  the  governors  obtained  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  of  10,0001.,  and  during  the  subsequent  fifteen  years  had 
received  more  than  half  a  million  of  the  public  money,  to  diBtribute  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  produce  far  greater  evils  than  those  which  they  sought 
to  remedy.  The  wine  legislators  stipulated,  when  the  grant  was  first  made, 
that  all  children  above  the  age  of  two  months  should  be  received.  The  age  was 
Afterwards  limited  to  six  months.  A.  basket  was  hung  at  the  gate,  in  which 
the  deserted  child  was  deposited.  Purveyors  of  foundlings  started  up  in  the 
country  districts,  who  carried  infanta  to  London  in  panniers  slung  across  a 
horse.  Many  died  on  their  journey.  In  four  years  from  1766,  children  to 
the  number  of  14,034  were  taken  under  the  management  of  this  institution, 
of  which  only  4400  lived  to  be  apprenticed.  Farliaoient  then  interfered,  and 
declared  "that  the  indiscriminate  admisatoQ  of  oil  children  under  a  certain 
age  into  the  hospital  had  been  attended  with  many  evil  consequences,  and 
that  it  be  discontinued."  The  charity  had  offered  a  large  premium  for  vice, 
and  had  been  perfectly  successful  in  the  enconragement  of  what  we  now  , 
properly  call  "the  great  social  evil."  Another  philanthropist,  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Gteorge  II.,  established  two  societies,  which  were  incor- 
porated in  the  subsequent  reign.  The  one  was  "the  Magdalen  Ajsylura," — 
the  other  "  the  Marine  Society."  To  take  distressed  boys  out  of  the  streets, 
educate  them  for  the  seaman's  life,  and  place  them  in  the  merchant  service 
or  the  Eoyal  Navy,  was  an  object  of  no  doubtful  good.  Jonas  Hanway, 
whose  exertions  mainly  established  these  two  charities,  is  stated  to  have  been 
"the  first  man  who  ventured  to  walk  the  streets  of  London  with  an  umbrella 
over  his  head." 


Amidst  a  good  deal  of  selfish  indulgence  in  their  own  pleasures,  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  noble  and  the  rich,  there 
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ifl  abundant  eridence  that  a  feeling  bad  been  awakened  of  cotuideiotion  for 
the  miaeriea  of  the  lowly  and  the  indigent.  Hoapitala  for  the  reception  of 
the  Bick  and  the  maimed  were  freely  supported  by  rolimtary  cootributioni. 
The  WeBtminster  Hoapital  was  the  first  of  this  character,  having  been  insti- 
tuted in  1719.  St.  George's  Hospital  dates  from  1738 ;  the  London  Hospital 
from  1740,  in  which  year  the  Middlesei:  Hospital  was  also  established  ;  and 
the  Small  Fox  Hospital  was  opened  in  1716.  But  no  benefit  to  society  was 
greater  than  that  produced  by  the  partial  extension  of  education  to  the  hum- 
blest claiaea  of  the  communi^.  The  old  foundation-schools  had,  in  too  many 
instances,  been  wholly  diverted  from  their  original  purpose  of  general  instruc- 
tion, to  provide  sinecures  for  clergymen,  who  pretended  to  instruct  the  few 
pupils  to  whom  they  could  not  refuse  admission.  Their  funds  were  wasted 
and  misappropriat-ed  till,  in  our  own  day,  a  man  of  extraordinary  rigour  tore 
down  the  cobwebbed  screen  that  patronage  and  venality  had  raised  up,  to 
defraud  the  children  of  this  land  of  their  inheritance^  "What  were  called  the 
Free  Schools,  or  Charity  Schools,  dispensed  reading  and  writing  to  select 
parties  of  boys  and  girls,  marked  out  for  the  ridicule  of  their  companions  by 
a  grotesque  and  antiquated  costume.  These  boys  were  fortunate  if  they 
obtained  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  serve  behind  a  counter  with- 
out a  Beady  Seckoner.  Fielding  has  touched  upon  the  state  of  popular 
instruction  in  bis  day,  according  to  the  experience  of  Joseph  Andraws: 
"  Jo^  told  Mr.  Adams  that  he  had  very  early  learnt  to  read  and  write,  by 
the  goodness  of  his  father,  who,  though  he  bad  not  interest  enough  to  get 
him  into  a  charity  school,  because  a  cousin  of  his  father's  landlord  did  not 
vote  on  the  right  side  for  a  churchwarden  in  a  borough  town,  yet  had  been 
himself  at  the  expense  of  sixpence  a  week  for  bis  learning."  The  extension 
of  instruction  to  which  we  have  referred  was  the  work  of  Thomas  B«ike&, 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Olouceater  Journal."  This  excellent  man  was  struck 
by  the  degraded  state  of  the  children  in  the  suburbs  of  bis  city.  On  a  Sunday 
their  numbers  were  increased  ;  and  their  filth  and  disorderly  conduct  more 
revolting.  He  procured  a  few  women  to  teach  some  to  read  on  the  Sunday ; 
be  persuaded  them  to  go  to  church  with  clean  hands  and  face  and  combed 
hair  ;  he  gave  them  Testaments.  Their  self-respect  was  raised  ;  from  outcasts 
they  became  capable  of  honest  industry.  The  good  example  was  rapidly  fol- 
lowed ;  and  Sunday  Schools  were  established  all  over  the  kingdom,  after  the 
successful  experiment  of  1781. 

As  we  approach  the  period  we  have  assigned  as  the  limit  to  this  general 
view  of  Manners,  we  find  that  there  has  been,  in  some  degree,  an  awakening 
of  society  to  a  more  decorous,  and,  we  may  therefore  presume,  to  a  more 
virtuous  exhibition  of  character  and  conduct.  Literature  has  been  very 
materially  purified.  S<Anes  and  expresaions  in  writers  of  fiction,  which  were 
held  to  be  natural  and  amusing  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  were  deemed 
gross  and  revolting  towards  its  close.  Whether  these  exceptionable  passages 
were  derived  from  the  tone  of  the  age — which  is  most  probable ;  or  were  the 
oosings  out  of  the  impure  thoughts  of  the  writers,  which  we  are  unwilling  to 
believe — it  is  certain  that  they  have  condemned  Fielding,  Smollett,  and 
Sterne  to  an  oblivion  from  which  their  great  powers  would  otherwise  have 
iKTed  them.  We  see,  also,  that  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  the  degradation 
of  ignorance  bad  stiired  up  some  feeling  of  what  was  required  for  the  miti- 
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gfttion  of  erils  not  absolutely  aasociated  with  humble  atatioQ.  In  high  life, 
the  example  of  the  Court  was  working  a  gradual  refonnation.  But  there 
were  influenceB  more  potent  in  opemtion  to  produce  a  more  Tital  change 
than  Literature  or  Faahiou. 

The  obBerraot  Frenchman  to  whom  we  have  several  times  referred,  M. 
Groeley,  saye,  of  "  the  sect  of  the  Methodists," — "  this  establisbmeut  baa 
borne  all  the  pereecutions  that  it  couid  possibly  apprebeoid  in  a  country  as 
much  disposed  to  persecution  as  Eugland  ia  the  reverae."  *  The  light  lite- 
rature of  forty  years  overflowB  with  ridicule  of  Methodism,  The  preachers 
are  pelted  by  the  mob ;  the  conrertB  are  held  up  to  execration  as  fanatics  or 
hypocrites.  Yet  Methodism  held  the  ground  it  bad  gained.  It  had  gone 
forth  to  utter  the  words  of  truth  to  men  little  above  the  beaets  that  perish, 
and  it  had  brought  them  to  regard  themflelres  as  akiu  to  humanity.  The 
time  would  come  when  its  eameatness  would  awaken  the  Church  Itself  from 
ita  somnolency,  and  the  educated  classes  would  not  be  ashamed  to  be  reli- 
gious. There  waa  wild  enthusiasm  enough  in  some  of  the  followers  of 
Wbitefield  and  Wesley  j  much  self-seeking ;  zeal  verging  upon  profaneness; 
moral  conduct  strangely  opposed  to  pioua  profession.  But  these  earnest  men 
left  a  mark  upon  their  time  which  can  never  be  effaced.  The  obscure  young 
students  at  Oxford,  in  1736,  who  were  first  called  "  fiacramentaiians,"  theu 
"  Bible  Moths,"  and  finally  "  Methodiats,"  to  whom  the  regular  }>ulpits  were 
dosed,  and  who  then  went  forth  to  preach  in  the  fields— who  separated  from 
the  Church  more  in  form  than  in  reaUty — produced  a  moral  revolution  in 
England  which  probably  saved  us  from  the  fate  of  nations  wholly  abandoned 
to  their  own  devices. 

'  The  individuality  of  opinion  and  conduct  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
England — so  different  to  the  "all  men  alike"  of  France — led  the  two 
founders  of  Methodism  into  different  paths.  The  principle  of  individuality 
originally  isolated  them  firom  the  torpid  reU{^on  and  the  lax  morality  of  the 
college  life.  It  sent  them  to  preach  to  the  neglected  poor  wherever  vice  and 
ignorance  most  abounded,  without  much  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  which  they  were  members.  But  the  characters  of  "Wliitefield  and 
Wesley  were  in  some  respects  very  different.  Whitefield  waa  satisfied  with  , 
rousing  the  sinful  and  the  indifferent  by  his  own  fervid  eloquence,  without  pro- 
viding  for  the  systematic  continuance  of  his  personal  efforts.  His  preaching 
created  a  host  of  followers,  who,  branching  off  in  their  several  localities,  were 
content  to  be  led  by  men  without  education.  Starting  up  as  teachers  from 
the  lowest  ranks,  such  men,  although  too  vain  and  presumptuous  to  see  their 
own  incompetence,  were  nevertheless  better  judges,  in  many  coses,  than  the 
educated  clergy,  oi  the  mode  in  which  rude  natures  could  he  most  effectually 
awakened  to  penitence  for  sin.  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  the  danger 
of  this  indiscriminate  admission  of  every  fanatic  to  be  a  gospel-preacher  \ 
and  he  instituted  and  perfected  by  his  incessant  labours  that  remarkable 
organization  known  as  Wealeyism.  The  exertions  of  these  two  men,  each 
pursuing  tracks  not  essentially  diverging  however  separate,  bad  produced 
effects  in  half  a  century  of  which  their  opponents  could  have  formed  no 
adequate  estimate.    The  ciargy,  who  preached  and  wrote  against  the  excesses 
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of  coarse  enthiuitists— the  viti,  who  exhibited  h^pooriBy  and  credulity  upon 
the  stage,  in  the  endeavour  to  laugh  down  the  MethodistB— could  not  whollj 
shut  their  eyea  to  the  conviction  that  there  waa  a  real  power  at  work  which 
touched  other  natures  than  euch  as  those  of  the  Mawworma  and  Mrs.  Coles, 
The  power  could  not  be  despised  which  made  floods  of  tears  roll  down  the 
sooty  cheeks  of  the  colliers  of  Eingswood  ;  and  which,  penetrating  to  Scot- 
land, hod  called  the  lowest  of  the  population  of  Glasgow  to  go  forth  to 
Cambuslang,  and  there,  "  at  the  foot  of  the  brae  near  the  kirk,"  hear  the 
Word  preached  in  the  open  fields,  and  surrender  themselves  to  an  irresistible 
influence,  such  as  was  wielded  by  the  Furitana  of  old.  To  aasist  in  "  the 
extraordinary  work  of  Cambuslang"  WhiteGeld  came,  and  saw  thirty  thou- 
sand persons  assembled  to  receive  the  Sacrament.  There  was  beheld, 
upon  the  largest  scale,  scenes  that  were  familiar  in  England  amongst 
tbe  earliest  converts  to  Methodism — shrieks,  violent  agitations  of  body, 
shaking  and  trembling,  fainting  and  convulsions.  These  manifestations  were, 
by  one  party  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ascribed  to  the  delusions  of  Satan ; 
by  another  party,  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  by  a  third  party, 
to  natural  causes,  produced  by  sermons  addressed  "not  to  the  understanding 
of  the  hearers,  but  to  their  imaginations  and  passions,"*  These  early 
effects  of  the  fervid  preaching  of  tbe  new  sect  passed  away.  But  the  gradual 
influence  of  a  more  earnest  sense  of  religion  was  difi'used  through  the  whole 
community  of  Britain.  The  members  of  the  Churches  of  Ilngland  and 
Scotland  ceased  to  ridicule  even  such  extravagances  as  were  seen  at  "  the 
Cambuslang  conversions."  The  separation  between  Establishment  and  Dis- 
sent became  less  marked  by  bitter  hostility.  The  principle  of  iodiTiduality 
was  not  less  strong ;  but  it  gradually  put  off  the  form  of  intolerance,  for  tliat 
honest  rivalry  in  the  attempt  to  do  good  which  has,  more  than  any  other 
cause,  enabled  us  to  look  back  upon  the  morals  and  manners  of  tbe  last 
century  as  a  condition  of  society  not  Lkely  to  return. 

*  ^Dclair — "St&tutical  Account  of  SootUnd, "  vol.  t. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Setrospeet  oriDdian  >Buri— H&atiags  auTfrnor-QeDenil— Rob  ilia  tv— Nev  Couacil  ftt  CalcatU 
— Huntings  and  the  CoDncil  opposed  to  each  other — Muncomsr — Hia  aiecation — Dissen- 
tions  at  Madras— MahtitW  w»r— Captnra  of  GwalLor— Hjder  Ali— The  CHrnsUe  ravaged 
— Hyder  defeated  by  Coote— Death  of  Hjder— Succeeded  by  his  sou  Tippoo  8»ib— Benares 
— Uude— The  Begoma— Coiomitlee  of  the  Houses  of  Parliuneut  on  IndUa  Af&irs. 

Ik  June  1783,  Then  the  newa  arrived  at  Calcutta  that  the  preliminaries 
of  peace  had  been  aigoed  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  the  misfortunes 
that  had  at  one  time  foreboded  the  dawnfall  of  the  British  power  in  India 
had  been  mainly  overcome.  The  war  with  Tippoo  Saib  and  his  French 
auiiliarieB  was  gtill  maintained  ;  although  it  waa  evident  that  the  energy  of 
Warren  Hastings  bad  succeeded  in  averting  the  danger  in  the  East,  which, 
not  long  before,  appeared  to  threaten  as  calamitous  results  as  those  which 
had  attended  our  arms  in  the  West.  Before  we  resume  our  narrative  of  civil 
afEaira  at  home,  it  will  be  proper  that  we  should  take  up  the  history  of  events 
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in  Itidu,  from  the  period  of  tlie  appointment  of  Haetinga  aa  the  first 
Go  veraor- General.* 

Previoua  to  the  nomination  of  Haatinga  to  thia  high  office  by  tbe  Aj;t  of 
1778,  he  bad,  in  bia  capacity  of  Goyernor  of  Bengal,  struck  out  a  line  of 
policy,  in  vUch  ve  alternately  admire  bia  aagacity,  and  bluab,  as  bia  country- 
men, for  his  unacrupulouaness.  In  1772,  he  was  labounng,  as  an  honest 
atatesman,  to  repair  as  far  as  possible  the  miseries  produced  by  the  famine 
of  1770,  and  by  judicious  fiaoil  arrangements  to  overcome  the  consequeat 
emborrasBmentB  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  depopulated  districts. 
He  freed  the  country  from  bands  of  robbers,  by  appointing  local  officers  to 
maintain  authority.  He  secured  the  administration  of  justice,  by  instituting 
local  courts  of  lav.  If  he  could  have  met,  by  just  means,  the  unceasing 
demands  of  the  Directors  of  the  Gaat  India  Company  for  Iocs  of  rupees,  he 
would  not  have  resorted  to  those  modes  of  gratifying  the  cupidity  of  his 
masters  for  which  many  apologies  have  been  offered,  but  for  which  no 
adequate  defence  haa  ever  beeu  eatabliahed.  He  was  a  bithful  servant  to 
the  Company,  not  waiting  for  direct  orders  to  commit  injustice,  but  securing 
his  own  tenure  of  power  by  violating  the  pecuniary  engagements  which 
Clive  bad  made,  and  by  driving  excellent  bargains,  of  which  the  only  defect 
was  that  they  compromised  the  English  honour.  When  Clive  put  an  end  to 
the  war  amongst  the  native  princes,  giving  the  greater  part  of  Oude  to  the 
Vizier  Sujah  Dowlab,  he  reserved  the  districta  of  Corah  and  Allahabad  for 
the  Mogul,  Shah  Alum,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  fallen  potentate  twenty-six 
laca  of  rupees  annually.  The  Hucceasor  of  the  great  Mussulman  conquerors 
of  India  was  happy  to  have  a  certain  revenue  for  his  OH-n  luxurious  gratifi- 
cations, and  he  willingly  executed  a  solemn  deed,  giving  the  English 
Company  the  sole  administration  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Oriasa,  and 
Bahar.  Hastiugs,  in  1773,  had  a  plausible  excuse  for  setting  aaide  those 
arrangements  with  Shah  Alum  which  were  costly  to  the  Company,  or  the 
violation  of  which  would  produce  immediate  ad\'antageB.  The  Mogul  had 
become  dependent  upon  the  Mahrattas,  and  had  been  compelled  to  sign  an 
edict  to  transfer  to  them  Corah  and  Allahabad.  Haatiogs  promptly  occupied 
those  districts  with  English  troops ;  and  resolved  to  pay  do  more  tribute  to 
the  shadow  of  the  sovereignty  of  Hinduatan.  Shah  Alum  lost  his  annual 
lacs  of  rupees,  which  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
acd  the  districts  which  were  taken  from  him  were  sold  to  Sujah  Dowlab,  the 
Yisier  of  Oude,  for  half  a  million  sterling.  To  manage  these  transactions 
Hastings  paid  a  visit  to  the  Vizier  in  his  city  of  Benares ;  and  there  the  two 
allies  concluded  another  bargain,  which  brought  more  gold  into  the  treasury 
of  LeadenUall-street.  It  was  agreed  that  an  English  army  should  be  hired 
by  Sujah  Dowlab  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Bohillas — a  race  of  Afghans, 
who  were  amongst  the  bravest  and  the  most  civilised  of  the  various  populations 
of  Hindustan.  With  troops  under  the  command  of  colonel  Champion,  the 
Sohilla  country  was  invaded  by  the  English  in  April,  1774,  in  concert  with 
Sujah  Dowlab  and  bis  soldieiy.  The  English  gained  a  victory.  The  forces 
of  Oude  looked  on ;  and  then  applied  themselves  to  devastate  the  fertile 
plains  of  Bobilcund,  and  to  extirpate,  as  for  as  possible,  the  peaceful  and 

•  Artii,  ToL  vi  p.  838. 
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indnstrioufi  inbabitAntn.  It  was  one  of  tbe  ch&rgea  of  "  high  crimes  and  mifl- 
demeaoours  "  against  Warren  Kaatings,  that  he  entered  into  a  private  engage- 
ment with  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  "to  furnish  him,  for  a  stipulated  sum  of  money 
to  be  paid  to  the  East  India  Company,  with  a  body  of  trocps  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  thoroughly  extirpating  the  cation  of  the  Bohillas — a  nation  from 
whom  the  Company  had  never  received,  or  pretended  to  receive  or  apprehend, 
any  injury  whaterer." 


The  Rohilla  war  was  ended.  The  work  of  spoliation  and  massacre  was 
going  on  under  the  dechiration  of  the  Governor-general,  that  "  he  had  no 
authority  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  Vizier  in  the  treatment  of  his 
Bubjecta."  The  country,  once  a  garden,  without  a  spot  of  uncultivated 
ground,  was  reduced,  by  the  brutal  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  by  the 
subsequent  misgovemment,  to  a  state  of  utter  decay  and  depopulation.  At 
this  period,  October,  1774,  three  new  members  of  the  Council,  and  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  appointed  under  the  Begulating  Act  of  1T73,  arrived 
at  Calcutta.  The  principal  objects  of  that  Act  were  the  reformation  of  the 
Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  such  a  re-modelling  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  as  should  secure  an  enforcement  of  their  authority 
upon  their  servants  abroad ;  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Justice  capable 
of  protecting  the  natives  from  the  oppressions  of  British  subjects  j  the  forma- 
tion of  a  General  Council  baring  authority  over  all  the  British  settlements, 
and  who  would  furnish  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  with  constant  infpnnatioa 
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deciding  tbat  tbe  resignBtion  of  HastingB  wu  inralid,  and  that  Clavering  bad 
illegallj  asBumed  the  power  of  OoTemor- General.  Habtiiigs  then  contended 
that  OlaTering  had  forfeited  his  seat  in  the  Council,  hj  his  attempt  at 
usurpation ;  but  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Goremop- 
general  had  no  power  to  remore  any  member  of  the  Board.  In  two  manths 
after  this  canteat  ClaTeriog  died.  A  new  member  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Wheler;  arriTed  to  fill  up  the  vacancj  caused  by  the  death  of  colonel  Monson ; 
and  now  Hastings  bad  a  majority  to  support  him.  The  same  course  of 
unworthy  and  dangerous  rivalries  prerailed  in  the  subordinate  Council  of 
Madras,  between  lord  Pigot  and  the  members  of  his  Board.  He  maintained 
that  he  was  not  bonnd  by  a  majority  against  him ;  and  upon  their  refusal  to 
yield,  ordered  them  to  be  suspended  from  their  functions.  They  took  a 
stronger  step,  and  put  the  Gkivemor  under  military  arrest ;  for  which  violent 
act  they  were  recalled  home  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  were  tried 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  were  sentenced  to  pay  a  moderate  fine, 
which  lenient  sentence  they  probably  owed  to  a  speech  of  Enkine,  in  miti- 
gation of  punishment.  Lord  Pigot  wss'also  recalled,  but  he  had  died  during 
hie  period  of  imprisonmeat.    When  the  five  years  bad  expired  during  which 


ITftTTOD  HuUngs. 

HaatiDgs  could  not  be  removed  by  the  government  without  the  concuirence 
of  the  East  India  Company,  he  wae  re-appointed.  Lord  North,  in  1786,  in  a 
debate  on  the  Bohilla  war,  the  charge  agaioBt  Hastings  being  thefl  under 
discussion,  strongly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Governor- General ;  but  said  that  in  1778,  when  the  French  war  commenced, 
lie  did  not  think  that  a  fit  time  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  eonatitution  of 
our  gorernment  in  India,  and  cousideriug  Mr.  Hastings  as  a  man  of  abilities 
he  continued  him  in  his  govemmeot." 

•  "rorlinneiiUrj  Bictorr,"  toI.  iiri.  p.  48. 
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la  tbe  spring  of  1778  the  French  goTemmetit  had  Qpenly  made  a  common 
cause  with  the  North  American  coloniea,  And  war  between  !E!ngland  and 
I^ance  was  inevitable.  In  tbe  previouB  je&r  a  French  agent  bad  been 
negotiating  with  the  Pesbwa  of  the  Mabrattas,  at  bis  leat  of  Tice-rojaltf  at 
Foonah,  and  an  alliance  dangerous  to  tbe  Britisb  interests  was  likely  to  be 
formed.  Haitings  was  for  immediate  war  ;  and  although  two  of  the  Couucil 
were  opposed  to  him,  an  army  was  sent  to  the  Peshwa's  country,  with  in- 
BtructioTiB  to  forward  the  claims  of  Bogoba,  a  pretender  to  the  dignity  of 
Peshna.  It  waa  one  of  the  charges  against  Hastings,  that  on  the  22Qd  of 
June,  1778,  he  made  the  following  declaration  in  council :  "  If  it  be  really 
true  that  the  British  arms  and  influence  have  lufl'ered  so  severe  a  check  in 
the  Western  world,  it  is  more  incumbent  on  those  who  are  charged  with  tbe 
interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  East,  to  exert  tbemselves  for  tbe  retrieval 
of  tbe  national  loss."  Hastings  alluded  to  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  In  a  few  weeks  arrived  the  intelligence  of  hostilities  with  France. 
Tbe  French  settlement  of  Cbandemagore  was  immediately  captured ;  Pon- 
dicherry  was  invested,  and  was  surrendered  after  soma  resistance ;  and  the 
Mahmtta  expedition  was  persevered  in.  Its  results  were  very  unfortunate. 
Tbe  small  army  under  colonel  Egerton  that  bad  approached  Poonab  was 
surrounded  by  bodies  of  hostile  cavalry ;  and  the  only  chance  of  safety  was 
a  convention,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Mahrattas  should  recover  what 
tbe  British  had  gained  from  them  since  1756.  Hastings  persevered ;  and 
other  expeditions  were  more  successful.  General  Goddard  took  the  fort  of 
Ahmedabad  by  storm,  and  tbe  city  of  Basseia  by  si^^.    Captain  Fophatn 


reduced  the  city  of  Lobar-,  and  took  by  escalade  the  hill.fortress  of  Giraiior, 
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deemed  impTegnsble.  The  govenunent  nt  home,  on  the  fint  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  France,  had  sent  sir  Ejre  Coote  to  be  the  commander  of  the  forces 
in  India,  with  a  Beat  in  the  Council.  There  had  been  s  partial  reconciliation 
in  that  body  between  the  diacordant  parties  of  Haatioita  and  Francia.  But 
the  animosities  were  only  smothered.  A  duel  was  fought  between  the  two 
mala,  in  which  Francia  was  shot;  and  upon  his  recovery  be  resigned  hii 
office,  and  returned  to  England.  There  wer«  other  fierce  contests  between 
the  wieldera  of  the  political  and  the  judicial  power.  Hastings  and  Impejr 
were  now  bitter  opponents.  These  feuda  have  ceased  to  command  the  interest 
which  was  once  attached  to  them.  Events  of  more  real  importance  were  now 
to  coll  forth  all  the  resourcea  of  the  boldness  and  foresight  of  the  Qovemor- 
Oeneral.  The  abilities  of  Hastings  were  exhibited  in  connection  with  « 
policy  which  did  not  shrink  from  employing  means  to  ensure  success  which 
no  amount  of  success  can  justify.  HoWBrer  we  may  admire  in  him  the  great 
qualities  which  saved  the  British  authority  in  the  East  from  a  danger  as 
formidable  as  that  which  overthrew  our  power  in  the  West,  we  cannot  lament 
that  his  triumphs  did  not  prevent  him  being  accused  as  an  offender  gainst 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and  that  years  of  bitter  anxiety  and  loss  of  fortune 
were  the  penalties  he  paid  for  his  oppressions. 

Hyder  Ail,  the  sovereign  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Mysore,  had  been  at 
peace  with  the  British  since  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Council  of  Ma- 
dras in  1769.  This  extraordinary  ruler  was  now  far  advanced  in  years,  but 
hie  energy  was  undiminished.  It  was  one  of  the  Artioles  of  Chaise  against 
Hastings  that  his  intrigues  against  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas  had  produced, 
amongst  th^chief  princes  and  states  of  India,  a  general  distrust  and  suspicion 
of  the  ambitious  designs  and  treacherous  principles  of  the  British  government. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  two  principal  Hindoo  powers — the  Feehwa,  and  the 
Bajah  of  Berar — and  the  two  principal  Mohammedan  powers — Hyder  Ali  and 
the  Nizam  of  the  Beccen — renouncing  all  former  enmitiea  against  each  other, 
united  in  a  common  confederacy  against  the  English,  Id  17S0  Hyder  Ali 
assembled  an  army  computed  toconsist  of  ninety  thousand  men.  These  forces 
had  been  partly  disciplined  by  French  officers.  He  had  a  more  personal 
quarrel  to  avenge  than  bis  dread  of  the  extension  of  the  English  power.  The 
Council  of  Madras,  under  sir  Thomas  Bumbold,  had  given  especial  offence  to 
Hyder  Ali.  His  rival  in  the  Gamatic,  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  vta  surrounded  by 
Eoglish,  who  were  his  creditors,  and  who  are  accused  of  having  carried  on  a 
continued  plot  in  the  divan,  for  the  destruction  of  Hyder  Ali.*  The  revenge 
of  the  great  chief  of  Mysore  has  been  described  in  language  which  makes  the 
soberer  colouring  of  history  look  pate  and  ineffective.  "  Having  terminated 
his  draputes  with  every  enemy,  and  with  every  rival,  who  buried  their  mutual 
oniiaoaitiea  in  their  common  detestation  against  the  creditors  of  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  he  drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  savage  ferocity  could  add  to 
his  new  rudiments  in  the  arts  of  destruction ;  and  compounding  all  the  ma- 
terisls  of  fury,  havock,  and  desolation,  into  one  black  cloud,  be  hung  for  a 
while  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  Whilst  the  authors  of  oil  these 
evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  on  this  menaciug  meteor,  which  black- 
ened all  their  horizon,  it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole  of  its 
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contents  on  the  plaina  of  the  Carnatic.  Then  ensued  a  icene  of  woe,  the  like 
of  which  no  eje  had  seen,  no  heart  conceived,  and  which  no  tongue  can  ade- 
quately tell.  All  the  horrora  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were  mercy  to 
tiiat  new  havock.  A  storm  of  univerMil  fire  blasted  erery  field,  consumed 
«Tery  houae,  destroyed  etreiy  temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants  fiying  bom 
their  fiaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered ;  others,  without  regud  to  sex, 
to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank,  or  sacredness  of  function — fathers  torn  from 
ohildren,  husbands  from  wives — enveloped  in  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and  amidst 
tlie  goading  spears  of  drivers,  and  the  trampling  of  purauing  horses,  were 


Itjaonm  Cinlry.    Ftom  Aimad  Flgum  in  tha  collwtiaD  of  Sii  Bustul  Itariiek. 

swept  into  captivity,  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were  able 
to  evade  this  tempest  fied  to  the  walled  cities.  But  escaping  from  fire, 
aword,  and  exile,  they  fell  into  the  jaws  of  &mine."* 

The  terrified  inhabitants  of  Madras  could  trace  the  ppogress  of  the  rutb- 
lees  invader  as  columns  of  smoke  rose  from  the  burning  villages.  The  dai^r 
was  approaching  to  the  very  walls  of  the  Settlement.  A  force  of  three 
thousand  men  under  colonel  Baillie  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  Hyder.  Sir 
Hector  Munro,with  five  thousand  men,  retreated  towards  Mount  St.  Thomas. 
When  the  evil  tidings  reached  Hastings  he  at  once  adopted  his  course  of 
action.  He  abandoned  the  Mahratta  war,  and  proposed  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  alliance  should  be  concluded.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  proceeded  with  every  man 
that  could  be  shipped  from  Bengal,  to  take  the  command  at  Madras.  Hyder 
All  was  alarmed  when  Coote  took  the  field  in  January,  1781 ;  and  he  imme- 
diately raised  the  siege  of  Woudewaiih,  and  the  siege  of  Tellore.  At  length 
on  the  Ist  of  July,  the  English  commander,  having  only  a  force  of  nine 
tiiousand  men  to  oppose  to  Hyder's  enormous  army,  brought  him  to  action  at 
Forto  Noao,  and  obtwned  a  signal  victory.  Another  battle,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  was  not  so  decisive.  Peace  was  not  concluded  with  the  Mahrattaa 
till  early  in  1782 ;  and  the  continued  war  with  Mysore  and  with  Foonah 
involved  so  great  a  cost,  that  Hastings  had  to  look  to  extraordinary  resources, 
to  enable  him  to  carry  on  this  struggle  against  the  most  dangerous  enemy 
that  had  yet  assailed  the  British  power.  He  had  to  repeat  the  policy  of 
1773  ;  when  he  violated  a  solemn  compact  with  the  mogul,  and  let  out  his 
troops  to  the  nabob  of  Oude  for  the  enslavement  of  the  £ohillas,  with  the 
sole  object  of  replenishing  his  exhausted  treasury. 

■  Bark*— "Sp««Gl(onth«IfftbabofATM('id«Ui." 
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The  rajah  of  Benarefl,  Chejte  Sing,  had  become  a  tributary  to  the 
English,  the  nabob  of  Oude  having  surrendered  his  rights  to  them  in  1774. 
Chejte  Sing  had  regularly  transmitted  to  Calcutta  his  tribute  of  a  settled 
sum,  Hastings  demanded  extraordinary  aid  from  this  Hindoo  prince ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Mahrotta  war,  in  1778,  had  compelled  him  to  make  a 
contribution  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  (60,0002.)  for  the  maintenance  of  three 
battalions  of  Sepoys.  The  Got  em  or- General  demanded  that  a  similar  con- 
tribution should  be  mode  in  1779 ;  and  again  in  1780.  Cbeyte  Sing 
endeavoured  to  propitiate  his  taskmaster  by  a  present  of  two  lacs  of  rupees. 
Hastings  concealed  the  transaction  from  the  Council  at  Bengal,  and  from  the 
directors.  But  after  some  delay,  he  handed  over  the  money  to  tlie  Account- 
ant.Oeneral,  and  insisted  upon  the  contribution  of  five  lacs  from  Cheyte 
Sing,  with  a  fine  of  an  additional  lac  for  neglect  of  payment.  Hastings  had 
evidently  determined  by  excessive  demands  to  drive  the  unhappy  rajah  into 
resistance,  which  would  have  ended  in  the  con&scation  of  his  posseBsions. 
To  accomplish  his  purpose,  the  Oovemor- General  proceeded  to  Benares; 


required  a  contribution  of  half-a-million  sterling;  and,  although  therajab 
expressed  the  most  abject  devotion,  placed  him  under  arrest.  But  now  the 
despotic  Englishman  had  to  eucouuter  a  power  of  which  he  made  little 
account.    The  people  of  Benares  had  been  mildly  governed.    The  mjah  was 
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popular.  The  religions  and  national  feelingv  of  the  Hindoo  population  were 
rouaed  by  this  outrage  upon  their  native  prince.  The  streets  of  the  great 
Brahminical  city  were  filled  by  an  angry  multitude.  The  sepoys  who  bad 
been  appointed  to  arrest  and  guard  Cheyte  Sing  vera  butchered ;  and  the 
prince  escaped  from  bis  palace-prison.  Hastings  had  to  barricade  the  house 
in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence;  and,  finally,  to  leave  the  city  by 
night,  with  a  small  band,  amidst  the  bootings  of  the  populace.  The  raj^ 
at  first  made  offers  of  submission,  to  which  Hastings  did  not  vouchsafe  a 
zeply;  but  Cheyte  Sing,  having  been  followed  by  a  formidable  body  of 
insurgents,  was  able  to  make  a  stand  with  forty  thousand  undisciplined  men. 
Fopham,  the  victor  of  Gwalior,  was  ready  to  attack  the  rajah,  who  was 
utterly  routed,  driven  from  his  states,  and  finally  deposed. 

Hastings  was  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  treasure  which  he  found, 
when  the  fortreea  of  Bidgegur,  which  held  the  rajah's  wealth,  was  surren- 
dered to  Popham  j  and  the  quarter  of  a  million  that  was  taken  was  divided 
«B  prize-money  by  the  army.  He  had  another  booty  in  view.  Asaph  ul 
Sowlah,  the  nabob  and  vizier  of  Oude,  had  obtuned  from  the  British 
government  a  brigade  to  defend  him  against  the  aggressions  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  weak  and  depraved  prince  had  thus  virtually  become  a  vaaaal  of 
the  Company.  Hastings  required  heavy  payment  for  his  military  aid.  The 
nabob  wanted  money  himself.  The  grandmother  and  mother  of  Asaph  ul 
Dowlah,  called  the  begums  of  Oude,  were  reputed  to  be  possessed  of  eno> 
mouB  treasure,  which  they  kept  in  their  palace  of  I'yzabad.  The  nabob  and 
the  Governor- General  met  in  the  fortress  of  Chunar;  and  there  it  was  con- 
sented to  by  Asaph  ul  Dowlah  that  the  begums  should  be  stripped  of  the 
domains  which  they  retained  by  his  father's  bequest  and  his  own  gninte,  and  ' 
that  their  treasure  should  go  to  the  English  in  liquidation  of  the  arrears 
which  Eastings  demanded.  A  solemn  treaty  was  entered  into ;  but  when 
the  weak  prince  was  no  longer  under  the  immediate  dominion  of  the  stem 
will  of  the  Qovemor-Qeneral,  he  relented  in  his  meditated  spoliation  of  his 
parents.  Hastings  sent  the  most  peremptory  orders  to  the  Eoglish  resident 
at  Lucknow,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  carry  out  the  treaty,  even  if  force  were 
necesBOry.  If  the  resident  hesitated,  Hastings  would  come  himself,  to  take 
the  work  out  of  feebler  hands.  The  gates  of  the  palace  of  Fyzabad  were 
forced  by  the  Company's  troops.  The  aged  princesses  were  confined  to 
their  owu  apartments,  it  being  alleged  that  they  had  been  concerned  in 
exciting  the  insurrection  at  Benares.  Sir  Elijah  Impey  hurried  to  Lucknow 
to  receive  depositions  against  the  begums,  aud  then  hurried  hack  to  Calcutta. 
The  beguma  would  not  part  with  their  treasure,  though  imprisoned,  and 
dreading  personal  violence.  An  atrocity,  which  requires  not  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  or  Sheridan  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  every  man  jealous  of  his 
countr^s  honour,  was  perpetrated  upon  the  two  eunuchs  who  presided  over 
the  household  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah's  widow.  Through  their  persecution  the 
treasure  was  to  be  extorted  from  the  begums.  They  were  put  in  irons  ;  they 
were  holf-stsrved ;  they  were  ordered  to  he  debarred  from  all  food  till  they 
yielded.  The  English  resident,  Nathaniel  Middleton,  signed  this  cruel  order. 
The  old  men  sgreed  to  produce  the  sum  that  was  then  required.  But  the 
whole  demand  was  not  satisfied.  They  were  removed  to  Lucknow.  The  British 
Eesident  there  incurred  the  disgrace  of  issuing  this  order  to  ft  British  officer : 
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"  Sir,  the  nabob  haTing  determined  to  inflict  corporal  pnniahinent  upon  tbe 
prisoners  under  your  guard,  this  is  to  desire  that  bis  officers,  when  they  shall 
come,  may  b&ve  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be  permitted  to  do  with 
them  BB  they  shall  thiuk  proper."  The  eunncbs  were  imprisoned  tilt,  after 
months  of  terror,  the  begums  had  surrendered  twelve  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  Hastings  was  content. 

The  case  of  the  rajah  of  Benares,  and  the  case  of  the  begnms,  furnished 
tbe  most  exciting  materials  for  that  eloquence  which  determined  tbe  impeach- 
ment of  Hastinga ;  and  which,  during  tbe  first  year  of  that  procrastinsted 
trial,  attracted  eager  crowds  to  WegtminBter  Hall,  to  listen  to  tbe  greatest 
masters  of  oratory  of  that  age— inferior  probably  to  none  of  any  age.  From 
1788  to  1795,  was  this  memorable  trial  carried  on.  Amidst  tbe  storm  of 
invective  which  denounced  him  as  a  monster  of  cruelty  and  rapacity,  Hastings 
was  BuataJned  by  the  proud  conKciousnesa  that  he  bad  rendered  eminent 
service  to  bis  country.  In  hie  Address  upon  his  defence  be  said,  and  said 
truly,  "  To  the  Commons  of  England,  in  whose  name  I  am  arraigned  for  deso- 
lating tbe  provinces  of  their  dominion  in  India,  I  dare  to  reply  that  they  ar&~- 
and  their  representatives  annually  persist  in  telling  them  so — the  most  floiw 
rishing  of  oil  the  Stated  of  India.  It  was  I  who  nuule  them  so.  The  valour 
of  others  acquired— I  enlarged  and  gave  consistency  to — the  dominion  which 
you  bold  there.  I  preserved  it."  With  the  treasures  which  he  extorted 
&om  rajahs  and  begums  he  carried  on  the  war  in  tbe  Camatic  till  the  death 
of  Hyder  All  in  1782 ;  and  finally  concluded  an  honourable  peace  witk 
Hyder's  son  and  successor,  Tippoo,  in  1783.  His  administration  ceased  in  th& 
spring  of  1766 ;  when  a  new  system  for  the  government  of  India  was  esta- 
blished, after  a  parliamentary  contest  of  unexampled  interest  and  momentous 
reeults. 


Tlppoo  Silb.    Fm 
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CHAPTER   Vm. 

C«alitian  oT  lord  North  ud  Ur.  7oi — Pitt's  *ecoad  BaTomi  Bil!— A^n  of  India— Fox  brings 
formid  Lia  India  Bill— The  Bill  Mmed  in  the  Honae  of  O  mmoui— Kcjectad  in  the  Soase 
of  Loidi — The  Coalition  diamiaaed  from  oSce — Pitt  tba  bead  of  the  goTeiniDent — Win 
■traggle  agaiziat  a  m^ority  of  the  C^mmoiiB — Hii  final  triamph — Pacliament  dioolTcd — 
BemltB  of  the  eleetiona — The  Weitniinit«r  election — Pitt'a  flnaadal  veamroa— Commer- 
oial  intercaana  betireen  Qroat  Britain  and  Ireland— Hia  third  Reform  Bill — Diiputaa 
between  Holland  and  Aiubia — Pitt'i  Sinking-FiiDd — Conimeroial  Treat;  with  Fnnoa — 
ConaolidatioD  of  Taxea — War  vith  Franca  aierted— The  prince  of  Wales'  debts — Mra. 
Fitiherbert— Tbe  king  becomes  inume— Fariiamentar;  conSIct  on  the  Begency  Bill— The 
king'!  Beeorery. 

The  Coalition  of  the  partj'  headed  by  lord  North,  and  of  the  party  headed 
by  Mr.  Fox,  had  succeeded  in  compelliog  lord  Shelbunie  and  Mr.  Pitt  to 
resign ;  but  it  4as  not  without  difGculty  that  tbe  coaleBced  chiefs  could  induce 
the  king  to  admit  them  to  power.  After  a  conaiderabte  delay,  tbe  duke  of 
Portland  became  First  Lord  of  tbe  TreaBury,  and  Fox  and  North  vere 
appointed  Secretaries  of  State.  The  repugnance  of  the  king  to  tbis  extra- 
ordinary union  of  two  political  rirale — wbicb,  securing  a  majority  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  forced  npon  bim  as  the  real  prime  minister,  a  man 
whom  he  disliked  with  an  intensity  spproaching  to  hatred — was  more  than 
tolerated  by  the  majority  of  tbe  nation.  Tbe  Coalition  was  odious  to  all  men 
not  bound  by  the  trammels  of  party.  Fox  and  North  received  tbe  seals  on 
the  2nd, of  April,  1783.  The  acceptance  of  place  by  Fox  rendered  bis 
re-election  for  Westminster  necessary  ;  and  Bomilly  writes — "  It  is  almost 
a  general  wish  that  some  man  of  character  and  credit  may  be  opposed  to  him 
as  a  candidate."     He  waa  re-elected,  because  no  candidate  was  found ;  "  but 
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the  populace  received  him  with  hieseB,  hooting,  and  erei^  other  mark  of 
diBpleaaure."  • 

Pitt  was  DOW  in  opposition.  He  had  in  rain  decUred  "  a  jtist  and  lawfdl 
impediment "  to  the  "  ill-omened  and  unnatural  marriage,"  forbidding  the 
banns  "  in  the  name  of  the  public  weal."  The  ministry  were  strong  in  theit 
majoritiefl.  Fltt  vainly  opposed  the  conditions  of  the  h>an  which  they  had 
raised  upon  Tery  diaadvantageous  terms.  On  the  7th  of  May  he,  a  second 
time,  brought  forward  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Beform.  He  proposed 
that  when  the  gross  corruption  of  the  majority  of  voters  in  any  borough  was 
proved  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commons,  the  borough  should  be  disfran* 
chised ;  and  that  a  large  addition  of  knights  of  tbe  shire,  and  of  members  for 
the  metropolis,  should  be  made  to  tbe  representative  body.  But  Pitt  openly 
declared  against  the  practicability  of  a  perfectly  equal  representatian,  and 
held  that  those  places  known  by  tbe  popular  appellation  of  rotten  boroughs, 
were  to  be  regarded  in. the  light  of  deformities  which  in  some  degree  dis- 
figured the  fabric  of  the  constitution,  but  which  he  feared  could  not  be 
remored  without  endangering  the  whole  pile,  fox  earnestly  defended  the 
proposition ;  Korth  opposed  it.  Pitt's  resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  144.  The  young  reformer  was  more  successful  in  carrying  through  the 
House  of  Commons  a  bill  for  preventing  abuses  in  the  public  offices,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  to  abolish  an  odious  system  of  perquisites  aud  per- 
centages. In  the  House  of  Lords  the  adherents  of  the  ministry  threw  out 
the  bill.     Tbe  Session  came  to  a  close  on  the  16th  of  July. 

The  condition  of  India  bad  for  some  time  occupied  the  serious  attention 
of  British  Btatesmen.  Burke  and  Dundas  had  especially  devoted  their  moat 
earnest  labours  to  unravel  the  complicated  web  of  Indian  policy,  and  to  devise 
some  remedy  for  the  abuses  which  from  time  to  time  were  brought  to  light. 
At  the  close  of  the  Session  of  July,  1782,  the  king,  speaking  the  words  of  his 
minister,  lord  Shelbume,  congratulated  Parliament  upon  the  diligence  and 
ardour  with  which  it  had  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  British  inter- 
ests in  the  East  Indies :  "  To  protect  the  persons  and  fortunes  of  mUlions  in 
those  distant  regions,  and  to  combine  our  prosperity  with  their  happiness, 
are  objects  which  amply  repay  the  utmost  labour  and  exertion."  At  tbe 
opening  of  the  Session  in  December  of  the  same  year,  tbe  king  said  :  "  The 
regulation  of  a  vast  territory  in  Asia  opens  a  large  field  for  your  wisdom, 
prudence,  and  foresight.  I  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to  frame  some  funda- 
mental laws  which  may  make  their  connection  with  Great  Britain  a  blessing 
to  India."  This  was  imperial  language,  befitting  a  great  nation — language 
pointing  to  far  higher  objects  than  the  gains  of  a  trading  company,  or  the 
acquisition  of  extended  territory.  When  tbe  Shelbume  ministry  came  to  an 
end,  it  was  imperative  upon  tbe  Coalition  to  carry  out  those  large  views  in  a 
substantial  proposal  of  their  own  To  Burke,  especially,  it  was  a  labour  of 
love  to  analyze  the  vast  mass  of  facts  that  had  been  gathered  from  various 
sources  on  the  affairs  of  India.  In  June,  17SS,  the  ^inth  £eport  and  tbe 
Eleventh  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  were  presented  to  the  Mouse  of 
Commons.  In  those  remarkable  documents,  drawn  up  by  Burke,  we  liave  the 
clearest  details  of  the  state  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  province* 

*•  "  Htmoin  of  Kr  Ssnsel  BomUIj  "— Litt«r  to  BogeL 
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of  Bengal,  Baliar,  and  Oriaaa,  and  the  Urgest  riewB  for  the  Bolution  of  the 
great  problem  submitted  to  the  Cammittfle,  "  how  the  British  posseasioiu  in 
the  £wt  IndieB  maj  be  held  and  governed  with  the  greatest  security  and 
advantage  to  this  country ;  and  bj  what  means  the  happiness  of  tbe  native 
inhabitants  may  be  best  promoted."  Such  were  the  preparations  for  a  com- 
prehenaive  measure  for  the  future  government  of  India. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  11th  of  !tforember.  The 
prince  of  Wales,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  kiog,  had  been  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  with  great  ceremony,  aud  was  conducted  to  his  chair  qf 
state  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne.*  Carlton  House  had  been  assigned 
to  him  as  a  residence.  The  question  of  India  was  the  most  important  topic 
of  the  king's  Bpe«ch :  "  The  situation  of  the  Saat  India  Company  will 
require  the  utmost  exertions  of  your  wisdom,  to  maintain  and  improre  tbe 
valuable  advantages  derived  from  our  Indian  poasessions,  and  to  promote 
and  secure  tbe  bappiness  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  those  provinces." 
On  the  18th  of  November  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his  India  Bill.  The 
govemnient  had  a  commanding  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  'and 
a  working  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Tbe  dislike  of  the  king  to  his 
ministers  had  not  abated  during  their  eight  mouths'  tenure  of  office ;  their 
unpopularity  had  not  materially  diminiabed.  One  false  move  would  rouse 
the  prejudices  of  the  king  into  obstinate  hoxtility,  and  carry  the  people  with 
the  king  in  direct  opposition  to  the  votes  of  their  representatives.  Such  a 
danger  was  involved  in  the  India  Bill.  The  necessity  for  a  decisive  change 
in  tbe  administration  of  Indian  affairs  could  uot  be  disputed.  The  mode  in 
which  the  change  was  proposed  to  be  effected  raised  up  a  storm  of  indignv 
tion  against  tbe  authors  of  the  measure :  its  opponents  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider the  real  point  at  issue — the  necessity  of  promoting  the  wel&re  of  millions 
committed  to  our  rule, — but  saw  in  the  proposed  enactments  nothing  beyond 
a  desire  in  the  ministry  to  grasp  at  a  vast  source  of  power  and  patronage, 
which  would  equally  endanger  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties 
ctf  the  people.  In  this  view  there  was  unquestionably  much  of  exaggerated 
alarm,  produced  by  the  ordinary  artifices  of  political  rivalry.  Mr.  fox  pro- 
posed that  the  authority  of  tbe  Eo.-'t  I odia  Company  should  be  transferred 
to  Commissioners  to  be  named  by  Parliament,  and  not  removeable  at  tbe 
pleasure  of  the  Crown.  "  His  plan,"  he  said,  "  was  to  establish  a  Board,  to, 
consist  of  seven  persons,  who  should  be  invested  with  full  power  to  appoint 
aud  displace  officers  in  India,  and  under  whoae  control  tbe  whole  government 
of  that  country  should  be  placed."  There  were  to  be  eight  assistants  to  this 
Board,  who  should  have  charge  of  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Company, 
but  subject  to  the  control  of  the  other  seven.  The  Board  was  to  be  held  in 
England ;  it  was  to  be  established  for  three  or  five  years,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. If  experience  proved  the  utility  of  the  Board,  then  tbe  king  was  to 
have  tbe  future  nomination  pf  its  members. 

The  principle  df  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  was  resisted  upon  its  first  intro- 
duction to  parliamrat.     Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the 

*  Tlieooatanieof  tbtprinoe  on  thii  oacamon  ma?  proTofce  k  nnile  :  "Hii  RofBl  Hi^cumi 
dreSKd  in  >  black  velvet,  most  richly  embroidered  with  ;old  and  [rink  gpuiglei,  mi  lined  nth 
pink  aatiii.  Hi*  ihaes  had  piak  heels  ;  hia  hair  waa  di«>Md  much  oat  at  the  aide^  and  Tery 
All  frimd,  Tilh  two  rtrj  amall  eorli  at  the  battotn." 
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propofled  Bystem  wu  nothing  more  on  one  side  than  absolute  deBpotism,  and 
on  the  other  aide  the  most  groga  corruption.  Sir.  Jenkinoon  describfd  the 
proposed  commission  as  the  setting  up  vithtn  the  realm  of  a  speciea  of 
executive  government  independent  of  the  crown.  Upon  the  first  reading  of 
the  principal  Bill,  Mr.  John  Scott,  who,  as  lord  Eldon,  filled  so  important  a 
place  in  the  politics  of  his  time,  spoke  temperately  against »  hurried  decisioa 
upon  so  important  a  question.  This  was  his  maiden  speech ;  and  on  that 
occasion  Erakine  also  spoke  for  the  first  time  in  the  House,  m  advocacy  of 
the  measure.  Previous  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  corporation 
of  Iiondon,  in  common-council  assembled,  adopted  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  BUI  might  not  paea  into  lav,  setting  forth  that  a 
measure  "which  directs  a  seizure  and  confiscation  of  powers,  privileges,  and 
property,  granted  by  charter,  secured  and  confirmed  by  Tsrious  acts  of  par- 
liament, hath  exceedingly  alarmed  the  petitioners,  and  raised  their  fears  and 
apprehensions  at  so  unconstitutional  a  measure."  The  example  of  the  city 
was  followed  by  many  other  corporations.  Agiunst  the  ministry  all  the  light 
artiUery  of  squib  and  caricature  was  used  unsparingly.  There  was  a  famous 
caricature  by  James  Sayer — "  Carlo  Khan's  triumphal  entry'  into  Leaden- 
hall  Street," — in  which  fox  ia  represented  riding  on  an  elephant,  whose  face 
is  that  of  lord  North,  which  elephant  is  led  to  the  door  of  the  India  House 
by  Burke,  blowing  a  trumpet.*  Fox  himself  ascribed  some  loss  of  popularity 
te  this  production,  at  a  time  when  this  species  of  humour  was  treated  seri- 
ously in  the  conflicts  of  party.  The  eloquent  minister  felt  the  difBculty  of 
his  position ;  but  he  expressed  himself  privately  with  that  manliness  which 
marked  his  public  speeches :  "  I  am  not  at  alt  ignorant  of  the  political  danger 
which  I  run  by  this  bold  measure.  But  whether  I  succeed  or  no,  I  shall 
always  be  glad  that  I  attempted,  because  I  know  that  I  have  done  no  more 
than  I  was  bound  to  do,  in  risking  my  power  and  that  of  my  friends  whea 
the  happiuesa  of  so  many  millions  is  at  stake."  t  Fox  triumphed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities.  The  second  reading  of  hia  Bills  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  114 ;  and  on  the  9th  of  December  they  were  pre- 
sented by  the  minister  and  a  numeroua  body  of  membera  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 

On  the  day  when  the  Coalition  ministry  entered  office,  the  king  wrote  to 
earl  Temple,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  express  his  hope  that  many 
months  would  not  elapse  before  "  the  Q-renvilles,  the  Pitts,  and  other  men 
of  character  "  would  relieve  him  from  a  thraldom  to  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  submit.^  The  opportunity  which  the  king  so  ardently  desired  did 
not  come  till  the  India  Bill  had  provoked  a  manifestation  of  popular  opinion 
which  might  enable  the  crown  to  defy  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  nobleman  to  whom  the  king  hod  con- 
fided hia  sorrows  in  April  was  ready  in  December  not  only  to  whisper  to  the 
peers,  but  confidently  to  stete,  that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  would 
be  considered  by  the  king  as  his  enemy.    The  efiect  upon  all  those  who 

*  A  oopj  of  tha  print  ia  givan  in  WrighCa  "  England  mideT  tfaa  Honse  of  Hanover,"  voL  ii. 
p.  8S. 

+  "CorrcBpondmoB  of  Fox,"  Tol.  ii.  p.  21S. 

t  "  CoBit  and  Cktaneta  of  Oetoge  ILL"  vol  i.  p.  S19. 
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Paired  to  live  only  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour  was  instiintaDeotu.  "  The 
bisliopB  iraver,  and  the  thanes  fly  from  ue,"  writei  Fitzpatrick.  He  adds, 
"  the  public  ia  full  of  alarm  and  astODiBbment  at  the  treachery  as  well  aa  the 
imprudence  of  this  unconstitutional  interference.  Nobody  guesses  what  will 
be  the  consequence  of  a  conduct  that  is  generally  compared  to  that  of  Gharlea 
the  First  in  1641."*  The  India  Bills  were  rejected  in  the  Upper  House  on 
the  17th  of  December,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-Qve  to  aeventy-aix.  On  the 
18th,  at  midnight,  a  meseage  was  sent  by  the  king  to  lord  North  and  Mr. 
Fox,  commanding  them  to  give  up  their  seals  of  office  by  their  under- 
secretaries, as  a  personal  interview  would  be  disagreeable  to  hie  majesty. 
When  the  result  of  what  Fox  deacribed  as  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  meanness  on  the  part  of  hia  friends,  made  it  clear  that  his  official 
power  was  at  an  end,  he  wrote,  "  we  are  so  strong,  that  nobody  can  undertake 
without  madness ;  and  if  they  do,  I  think  we  shall  destroy  them  almost  an 
soon  as  they  are  formed."  t  On  the  19th  Pitt  was  appointed  Krst  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Bxchequer.  Earl  Temple,  who  had 
received  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  was  for  the  immediate  dissolution  of 
parliament.  Pitt  was  against  this,  and  Temple  resigned  on  the  22nd,  leaving 
the  young  prime  minister  to  sustain,  almost  alone,  the  most  severe  conflict 
for  power  recorded  in  the  annals  of  parliament. 

The  anxiety  which  Mr.  Pitt  endured  at  the  period  of  his  extraordinary 
elevation,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  to  the  gt«at  office  which  few  statesmen 
had  reached  except  through  various  stages  of  political  experience,  Las  been 
described  by  hia  former  tutor,  George  Pretyman,  who  had  become  his  private 
secretary.    Lord  Temple's  reaignation,  he  says,  was  determined  upon  on  the 


evening  of  the  Slat,  "  "VThen  I  went  into  Mr.  Pitt's  bedroom  the  next 
morning,  he  told  me  that  he  had  not  had  a  moment's  sleep.  He  expressed 
great  uneasiness  at  the  state  of  public  affaiis ;  at  the  same  time  declaring  his 
fixed  resolution  not  to  abandon  ^e  situation  he  had  undertaken,  but  to  make 
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the  best  stand  in  his  power,  though  very  doubtful  of  the  result."*  In  form- 
ing  his  administration  Pitt  had  scarcely  a  statesman  of  any  reputation  to 
support  him,  with  the  exception  of  Thurlow,  as  Chanwllor,  and  Dundaa,  who 


was  not  of  the  cabinet.  His  father's  friend,  Camden,  stood  by  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  although  not  originally  forming  one  of  the  ministry.  Pitt 
had  almost  wholly  to  depend  upon  his  own  ability  and  courage  to  sustain  the 
attack  he  hod  to  expect  from  a  large  nisjority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
headed  by  Fox,  Bijrke,  North,  and  Sheridan.  His  pretensions  appeared  so 
absurd  to  the  great  party  by  whom  he  would  be  opposed,  that  when  the 
writ  for  Appleby  was  moved  for,  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter  issued  from  the 
crowded  opposition  benches.  The  real  parliamentary  battle  did  not  begin 
till  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  During  the  recess  the  great  sinecure  6f  the 
Clerkship  of  the  Fella  became  at  the  disposal  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Without  any  compromise  of  character  Pitt  might  have  takeu  the  place 
himaelf.  He  gave  this  office  to  colonel  Bsrre,  upon  the  condition  that  he 
should  resign  the  pension  he  had  received  from  the  Bockingham  adiniiiistra- 
tion.  The  nation  knew  tha*  Pitt  was  very  poor.  They  now  knew  that  his 
ambition  was  of  a  nobler  kind  than  was  ordinarily  shown  by  those  who  chose 
politics  as  their  vocation.  His  disinterestedness  won  him  the  public  esteem, 
even  whilst  the  people  looked  with  little  confidence  upon  his  ability  to  main- 
tain his  perilous  position.  Had  he  dissolved  parliament  at  the  moment  of  his 
elevation,  men's  minds  would  have  been  grestly  divided  as  to  the  fitness  of  an 
ambitious  young  man,  however  eminent  his  ability,  to  take  the  chief  direction 
of  the  momentous  affairs  of  a  nation  that  required  no  common  wisdom  to 
repair  her  exhausted  finances,  and  whose  foreign  relations  might  be  compro- 
mised by  the  rashuess  of  inexperience.  Pitt  determined  that  when  be  re- 
entered the  House  of  Commons  after  the  recess,  the  nation  should  at  least 
comprehend  the  courage  with  which  he  could  resist  an  adverse  majority. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1784,  Pitt  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
the  head  of  the  government.    Violent  were  the  debates  on  points  of  form  and 
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qneationa  of  principle.  The  lainiBter  wu  beaten  upoa  two  diviaiona,  and  fire 
odferse  motions  were  carried  ogainat  him,  that  night.  The  tdng  wrote  to  him 
the  next  day,  "  I  am  ready  to  take  any  step  that  may  be  proposed  to  oppose 
this  faction,  and  to  struggle  to  the  last  period  of  my  life."  It  was  well  that 
tiie  kiDg  had  found  a  minister  whose  prudence  was  equal  to  his  courage.  £»• 
gardlesa  of  his  defeat,  Pitt,  on  the  14th  of  January,  brought  forward  his  own 
plan  for  the  government  and  management  of  the  afiain  of  the  East  India 
Company.  His  Bill  was  read  a  first  time.  In  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  on  the  9tate  of  the  Kation,  it  was  moved  that  "  the  continuance  of  the 
present  ministers  in  trusts  of  the  highest  importance  and  responsibility  is 
contrary  to  constitutional  principles,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  his  people."  The  speech  of  Mr.  Dundas  opposed  this  motion  by  an 
ugument  difficult  to  controT^.  He  assumed  that  the  Besolution  was  in  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  an  Address  to  the  king,  to  appoint  a  new  set  of  ministers, 
and  that  his  majesty  would  thus  reason  witb  himself  upon  such  an  Address : 
"  You  send  me  back  the  ministers  I  have  just  chosen ;  Have  I  not  then  the 
right  to  choose  my  ministers  F  Certainly  yes,  you  say.  But  what  crimes 
have  they  committed  ?  What  ia  it  they  have  so  soon  perpetrated  ?  Certainly, 
not  one  act  of  their  administration  is  yet  passed.  Are  they,  therefore,  with- 
out the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Are  they  men  so  unpopblar, 
BO  incapable,  ao  insufficient,  that  you  will  not  bear  with  them,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment P  Is  theministerwhodevoteehimself  to  the  House  of  Commons  particu- 
larly, so  nnpopulir  and  eo  incapable  P  I  had  chosen  him,  I  had  singled  him 
out,  aa  a  man  of  talents  the  most  aatoni^^hing,  of  integrity  the  most  uncomipt, 
of  a  reputation  the  most  extraordinary.  I  had  fondly  imagined  him  the 
&vourite  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  had  been  taught  to  fancy  that  in  cele- 
brating his  name  all  my  people  joined  in  one  aothem  of  praise."  The  Besolu- 
tion wis  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one.  An  adjournment  took  place 
for  a  few  days ;  but  still  no  resignation.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  Mr. 
Pitt's  India  Bill  was  thrown  out ;  and  Mr.  Pox  reproduced  hie  own  Bill.  The 
minister  was  then  goaded  by  many  speakers  to  declare  whether  he  contem- 
plated a  dissolution  of  parliainent.  He  resolutely  persisted  in  silence  upon 
that  point,  though  he  indignantly  repelled  some  harsh  language  towards  him 
which  bad  been  used  by  general  Conway.  Pox  at  length  moved  an  adjourn- 
ment to  the  next  day,  Saturday,  when  he  hoped  members  would  attend, 
that  proper  measures  might  be  taken  to  vini^cate  the  honour  and  assert 
the  privileges  of  the  House.  It  was  the  general  expectation  that  Par- 
liament would  be  dissolved.  Mr.  Powys  put  a  distinct  question  to  the 
minister  "  whether  that  House  might  expect  to  be  in  existence,  and  to 
meet  again  on  Monday  next  F  "  Pitt,  after  remaiuing  for  some  time  eilent, 
at  length  said,  that  he  bad  no  intention  by  any  advice  he  should  give,  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  the  House  on  that  day.  The  contest  between  the 
two  parties  was  carried  on,  in  various  shapes,  till  the  Bth  of  March.  Attempts 
were  made  to  form  a  union  between  tlie  leading  raembeis  of  the  late  govern- 
ment and  those  of  the  present ;  but  Pitt  steadily  refused  to  resign  aa  the 
preliminary  condition  of  such  a  negotiation.  Fox  threatened  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  to  compel  obedience  to  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  an  early  atsge  of  the  contest,  Pitt,  at  a  meetiug  of  his  friends,  said, 
"  What  am  I  to  do  if  they  atop  the  supplies  P  "    Lord  Mahon  answered. 
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"  tbef  will  not  etop  them ;  it  is  the  verj  thing  which  they  wiU  not  venture 
to  do."  *  The  supplies  were  not  stopped.  At  every  sucoeuive  trial  of 
strength,  the  numb^  of  the  oppositioa  became  reduced.  On  the  18th  of 
February,  Pitt  informed  the  House  that  his  msjeety,  after  a  full  consideration 
of  the  various  resolutions  that  had  been  passed,  had  not  thought  propw  to 
dismiss  his  miniaters,  nor  had  the  ministen  resigned.  Fox  said  that  the 
House  of  Commons  bad  never  before  received  from  a  prince  of  the  Brun» 
wick  line  auch  a  flat  and  peremptory  negative  to  their  sraitiments  and  wishes. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  wished  the  House  to  pause,  and  to  waive.  Cor  a 
very  short  time,  the  question  of  supplies,  which  stood  for  that  day.  The 
question  of  adjournment  was  carried  by  a  majority  only  of  twelve.  Another 
motion  which  contemplated  the  dismission  of  ministers  was  carried  b;  a  larger 
majority.  An  Address  to  the  king  was  resolved  on  by  a  majority  of  twcoity- 
one.  The  king  in  his  answer  said  that  be  was  desirous  that  public  a&in 
should  be  c<mducted  by  a  firm  and  extended  administration ;  but  that  he  did 
not  conceive  that  object  would  be  advanced  by  the  dismisaal  of  those  at  pre- 
sent in  his  service.  On  the  27th  of  February,  a  motion  of  adjournment, 
with  a  view  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  navy  estimates,  was  carried  ' 
by  A  majority  of  seven.  On  the  28th  a  deputation  of  the  Corporation  of 
Iiondon  went  in  procession  to  Mr.  Pitt's  house,  to  communicate  to  him  the 
resolution  of  the  Common  Council  to  present  him  with  the  treeAaat  of  the  mty. 
On  that  day  be  had  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  Grocers'  Company ;  and  he 
proceeded,  acoompanied  by  the  city  deputation,  to  Oroceis'  HaU,  where 
"Wilkes,  the  chamberlain  of  the  city,  addressed  him  in  a  complimentary 
harangue,  which  thus  concluded :  "  Tour  noble  fiither,  sir,  annihilated  party ; 
and  I  hope  you  will,  in  the  end,  bear  dowu  and  conquer  the  hydra  of  faction, 
which  DOW  rears  its  hundred  heads  against  you.  I  remember  his  saying, 
that,  for  the  good  of  the  people,  he  dared  to  look  the  proudest  connections  of 
^  this  country  in  the  face.  I  trust  that  the  same  spirit  animates  his  son ;  and, 
as  he  has  the  same  support  of  the  crown  and  the  people,  I  am  firmly  pe^ 
suaded  that  the  same  success  will  follow."  At  night  Fleet  Street  and  the 
Strand  were  illuminated,  and  the  populace  drew  the  miniBter  home  in  his 
carriage.  Another  Address  to  the  king,  moved  by  Fox,  was  carried  on  the  1st 
of  March,  by  a  majority  of  twelve.  The  king's  answer  was  in  exactly  the 
flame  tone  as  hia  previous  one.  At  leugth,  on  the  8th  of  March,  an  elaborate 
remonstrance,  in  the  farm  of  an  Address  to  hia  majesty,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  Burke,  and  moved  by  Fox,  was  carried  by  a  majority  only  of  one.  The 
battle  was  over.  The  victory  remuned  with  Pitt.  The  Mutiny  Bill  was 
passed ;  the  supplies  were  voted ;  and  on  the  2Mi  of  March,  the  king  went 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  to  put  an  end  to  the  Session,  and  to  say,  "  I  feel  it  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  the  constitution  and  the  country,  to  reour  aa  speedDy  as 
possible  to  the  sense  oi  my  people,  by  calling  a  new  parliament."  On  the 
25th  parliament  was  dissolved. 

During  tbia  extraordinary  contest,  from  the  12th  of  JaQuaiy  to  the  8th 
of  March,  there  were  fourteen  motions,  upon  which  the  House  divided, 
carried  against  Mr.  Pitt ;  besides  many  others,  upon  which  there  was  no 
division.    The  mode  in  which  the  Coalition  ministry  was  ejected,  through  the 
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royal  interfereiico  with  the  vote  of  the  Hous&of  Peere  upon  the  India  Bill, 
iraB  mean  and  unconBtitutiona].  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Pitt  was 
probabif  acquainted  with  the  mantsuTreB  of  Thurlow  and  Temple.*  But  it 
has  been  alao  Bald  that  when  Temple  resigned,  he  "  carried  awaj  with  him  the 
scandal  which  the  best  frienda  of  the  uew>  government  could  not  but  lament. 
The  fame  of  the  joung  prime  minister  preserved  its  whiteness.  He  could 
-declare  with  perfect  truth  that,  if  unconstitutional  machinations  had  been 
-emplojed,  he  had  been  no  party  to  them."  f  Whatever  opinion  may  be 
jbrmed  upon  this  point,  even  the  political  opponents  of  Pitt  agree  that  in  this 
9ery  struggle  of  two  months,  he  "joined  to  great  boldness,  sagacity  and 
discretion.  By  patience  and  perseverance  he  wearied  out  a  foe  who  was  moio 
ardent  than  tnesaured  in  his  attacks;  and  while  he  bore  his  defeats  with 
calmness,  the  conntry,  saturate  with  calumny,  began  to  resent  the  attempt  of 
the  Coalition  party  as  the  cabal  of  a  domineering  aristocracy."  % 

Never  did  minister  of  Great  Britain  appear  in  so  triumphant  a  position 
as  William  Fitt,  when  he  entered  the  Houee  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of 
May,  to  meet  the  New  Parliament.  He  had  been  himself  returned  at  the 
bead  of  the  poll  for  the  TJniversity  of  Cambridge.    Ela  friend  Wilbetforce, 


the  son  of  a  Hull  merchant,  had  contested  the  county  of  York  against  two 
Whig  candidates  of  large  fortune  and  high  connections.     With  the  almost 
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unBDimoiis  support  of  the  manufActurera  of  Sheffield,  and  Halifax,  and  Brad- 
ford, and  Leeds,  he  had  beaten  the  great  Yorkshire  aristocracy,  as  the  repre- 
eentative  of  the  middle  classes.  The  example  preseiited  bj  this  stronghold 
of  independent  principles  was  powerful  through  the  country.  Pitt  looked 
upon  the  benches  of  opposition,  that  for  two  months  had  echoed  with  the 
cheers  of  those  who  had  denounced  him  with  ever;  Tinilence  of  invective, 
now  thinned  to  a  very  powerless  minority.  The  Coalition  had  lost  a  hundred 
and  sixtjr  members.  Fox  took  his  seat  as  a  Scotdi  representative;  for 
although  second  upon  the  poll  for  WestmiDBter,  a  scrutiny  was  demanded  hj 
his  opponent,  air  Cecil  Wray,  and  the  high  bailiff  would  not  make  a  return. 
Out  of  this  scrutiny  a  protracted  contest  ensued,  which  was  amongst  the 
memorable  things  of  a  period  of  intense  political  agitation.  The  election  for 
Westminster  occupied  forty  days,  under  the  old  system,  in  which  corrupt 
influence,  bribery,  drunkenness,  and  riot,  made  a  great  electioneering  contest 
a  scene  as  disgraceful  to  morality  aa  unfavourable  to  freedom.  The  Court 
exerted  itself  in  the  most  undisguised  manner  to  exclude  Fox  from  parlia* 
nent.  The  prince  of  Wales  was  as  openly  committed  gainst  the  interest 
espoused  by  his  father.     The  beautiful  duchess  of  Devonshire  was  often 
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present^n  Covent  Glarden,  wearing  the  colours  of  Fox  ;  and  the  report  that 
she  had  won  the  vote  of  a  hesitating  butcher  with  a  idss,  was  commemorated 
in  many  a  gross  caricature,  and  many  an  indecent  libel.  The  wits  and 
rhymsters  on  the  side  of  Fox  had  oue  invariable  theme  for  their  invective 
against  Pitt — the  purity  of  his  private  life.  In  the  songs  of  Captain  Morris 
during  the  election,  and  in  the  elaborate  squibs  of  "  The  Eolliad,"  which  sub- 
sequently were  produced  in  a  thick  octavo  volume,  this  charge  is  urged  with 
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a  combination  of  the  grosmeu  of  Swifc  and  the  stupidity  of  D'XJifej,  which 
IB  revolting  to  toBte  u  well  as  ofieiiaiTe  to  decency.  "  Ttie  Tirtuous  youth," 
who  "  wu  taught  by  big  dad  on  a  stool,"  was  little  hurt  by  these  missiles. 
The  mud  did  not  etick.  But  the  virulence  of  the  attacks  by  which  he  and 
his  frienda  were  long  aasailed,  as  well  as  his  own  wonderful  succeis,  contri- 
buted perhaps  to  impart  to  bis  public  demeanour  that  cold  aad  liangh^ 
Mpect  which  was  out  of  harmony  with  his  real  natore,  which  was  amiable, 
affectionate,  and  even  geoiaL  The  thinking  and  staid  portion  of  the  nation 
respected  his  decorona  liie ;  as  much  aa  they  disliked  tha  licentious  habits  of 
bu  great  rival.  Althou^  the  extraordinary  endowments,  the  generous  disposi- 
tion, and  the  winning  manners  of  Fox  commanded  the  universal  admiration 
of  bis  fnends,  the  people  fait  that  Pitt  was  a  safer  minister.  The  ardour 
with  which  be  applied  himself  to  questions  of  finance  and  commerce,  which 
Fox  did  not  profess  to  understand,  and  probably  thought  beneath  the  leader 
of  a  power^  party,  endeared  the  miaieter  to  the  middle  classes,  and  gave  him 
the  secure  grasp  of  power  and  popularity  during  those  nine  years  of  real 
national  prosperity  which  preceded  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolution. 

Mr.  Pitt  commenced  hia  career  aa  a  financial  minister  with  more  than 
eommoQ  boldness.  The  permanent  taxes  produced  balf-Q-million  less  than 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  civil  list,  and  the  charges  to  which  they  were 
l^>pn>priated.  The  annual  land-tax  and  malt>tax  fell  far  short  of  the  naval 
and  military  expenditure  and  that  of  miscellaneous  services.  There  was  a  large 
unfunded  debt.  The  deficit  altogether  amounted  to  three  miUions,  The 
ccmfidence  in  the  national  resources  was  so  low  that  the  three  per  cents  were 
£allen  to  about  &6.  Smuggling,  especially  of  tea  and  spirits,  was  carried  on 
to  an  enormous  extent.  The  tea  vended  in  the  smuggling  trade,  conducted 
in  the  most  systematic  manner  through  consignments  from  foreign  ports, 
was  held  considerably  to  exceed  the  five  million  and  a  half  lbs.  annually  sold 
by  the  East  India  Company.  Pitt  took  the  only  effectual  way  to  prevent 
smu^liug.  He  reduced  the  duty  upon  tea  from  50  per  cent,  to  12^  per  cent. ; 
and  he  also  reduced  the  duties  oa  foreign  spirits.  To  compensate  for  the 
expected  deficiency  of  revenue,  he  increased  the  tax  upon  windows.  To  meet 
the  large  geoeral  disproportion  between  receipt  and  expenditure,  he  imposed 
other  taxes,  that  have  been  abolished,  as  injurious  to  industry,  by  the  sounder 
economists  of  recent  times.  These  taxes .  enabled  bim  to  provide  for  the 
interest  of  a  new  loan,  in  which  a  Iftrqe  amount  of  unfunded  debt  was 
absorbed.  Taxes  upon  hsts,  linens,  and  calicos,  have  long  been  condemned, 
though  the  Comrootia  of  1784  willingly  granted  them.  Duties  upon  horses, 
excise  licences,  and  game  certificates,  hold  their  ground.  Taxes  upon  candles, 
and  upon  bricks  and  tiles,  were  amongst  the  devicee  that  have  had  no  per- 
manent existence.  The  tax  upon  paper,  which  Mr.  Fitt  increased,  appears 
to  be  the  last  of  those  restraints  upon  industry  to  which  purblind  legialators 
have  clung,  upon  the  principle  that  the  consumers  do  not  feel  the  tax — the 
principle  announced  by  the  minister  of  1784,  when  he  proposed  his  additional 
duty  on  candles,  namely,  that  as  the  poorest  cottagers  only  consumed  about 
10  lbs.  of  candles  annually,  that  class  would  only  contribute  fivepence  a-year 
to  his  new  impost. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  carried  his  proposed  taxes  without  any 
difficulty.    He  was  equally  successful  with  hia  India  Bills.    He  relieved  the 
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East  India  Company  Irom  itsfiDsncial  embarTMsmeDtB.  He  asBOCiated  with  its 
Directora  in  the  govemmeiit  of  India  that  body  of  CommiHsioaen,  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  which  waa  long  known  as  the  Board  of  Control.  Under  thia 
double  government,  our  empire  in  India,  constantly  increasing  in  magnitude 
by  extension  of  territory,  and  becoming  year  by  year  more  complicated  and 
dangerous,  at  last  appeared  to  be  falling  to  pieces  in  the  great  revolt,  whoM 
suppression  will  always  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  memorable  examples 
of  British  energy.  TTnder  the  imperial  rule,  we  may  hope  that  the  honeit 
aspiiatiotis  of  Burke  and  Fox  for  iuch  a  goTernment  of  India  as  would 
regard  the  welfare  of  the  natives  as  the  first  object  of  legislation,  will  be 
realised ;  that  the  latter  experience  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and  the 
nobler  aims  of  statesmen  who  will  consider  India  as  a  sacred  trust,  will  mor& 
and  mora  derelope  the  beneficent  powers  of  civilization  amongst  the  milliona 
over  whom  Providence  has  appointed  ua  the  guardians. 

In  the  Seeaion  of  178S,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  a  subject  announced  in 
the  king's  speech,  the  Commercial  Intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  He  described  the  system  which  bad  been  pursued,  from  the  Bevo- 
lution  to  a  very  recent  period,  as  that  of  debarring  Ireland  from  tbe 
enjoyment  of  her  own  resources;  of  rendering  that  kingdom  completely 
subservient  to  tbe  interest  and  opulence  of  England.  That  system  had  been 
reversed ;  and  Ireland  waa  free  to  export  her  produce  to  all  parts  of  t^e 
world,  and  to  import,  and  reexport,  tbe  produce  of  the  British  Colonies. 
But  no  change  had  taken  place  in  tbe  intercourse  between  Qreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  themselves.  There  were,  he  said,  but  two  possible  systems  for  two 
countries  situated  as  these  were  in  relation  to  each  other.  We  had  tried  the 
system  of  having  the  smaller  country  completely  subservient  and  subordinate 
to  the  greater.  "  The  other  system  was  a  participation  and  community  of 
benefits,  and  a  system  of  equality  and  fairness,  which,  without  tending  to 
aggrandize  the  one  or  depress  the  other,  should  seek  the  sggr^ate  interests 
of  the  empire.  Such  a  situation  of  eommereial  equality,  in  which  there  was 
to  be  a  community  of  benefits,  demanded  also  a  community  of  burthens ;  and 
it  was  this  situation  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  place  the  two  countries." 
The  propositions  of  Mr.  Fitt,  large  aad  liberal  as  they  were,  although  encum- 
bered with  some  prorisions  opposed  to  a  really  free  commercial  policy,  were 
thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  manufacturers  of  England,  and  equally  opposed 
to  the  narrowness  of  what  in  Ireland  was  deemed  patriotism.  The  Besotutions 
of  the  minister  were  cirried  by  considerable  mHJoritics  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, but  being  passed  by  a  very  small  majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  the 
Bill  was  withdrawn,  WhilBt  this  measure  waa  being  debated  at  Weatminater, 
Mr.  Pitt  a  third  time  brought  forward  a  Bill  for  Bef'orm  in  Parliament.  His 
specific  plan  was  to  disfrauchiae  tbirty-six  rotten  boroughs,  giving  compen- 
sation to  those  who  regarded  them  as  property;  to  transfer  the  right  of 
election  to  counties  and  to  unrepresented  large  towns;  and  to  extend  the 
franchise  in  counties  to  copyholders.  Tbe  Bill  was  not  introduced  as  a 
government  meaaure ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority,  aa  its  author 
probably  expected  it  would  be.  That  Pitt  was  at  this  time  siucere  in  his 
wish  for  a  temperate  reform  there  can  be  little  doubt.  George  Kose  says 
that  he  himself  dreaded  that  a  breach  should  he  made  in  tbe  represeutatioQ 
which  moderate  reformera  could  not  prevent  being  widened :  "  1  determined 
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sgUDit  an  acquiescence  in  Mr.  Ktt'a  plan,  which  h&preaied  with  enthiuiaam, 
not  only  in  the  House  of  Commona,  but  in  priTate,  with  auch  frienda  as  he 
thought  fae  coold  influence."  Boae  ofTered  to  retire  from  hia  office,  but  to 
that  the  minister  would  not  consent.  The  Secretary  of  the  Reaaury  felt, 
however,  what  probably  many  others  felt,  "  that  a  person  in  my  conSdential 
post,  taking  a  different  line  from  him  on  a  question  of  auch  infinite  magni- 
tude, might  lead  to  a  doubt  of  his  sincerity."  * 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  on  the  24tb  of  January,  1786,  the  king 
informed  the  parliament  that  disputes  which  appeared  to  threaten  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  been  brought  to  on  amicable  con- 
clusion. The  tranquillity  of  Europe  was  always  liable  to  be  interrupted  by* 
the  intrigues  of  the  great  powers  for  extended  territory  and  influence.  Tho 
emperor  Joseph  had  been  attempting  to  coerce  the  States  of  Holland,  dis- 
tracted by  two  contending  political  parties,  into  a  surrender  of  the  fortresses 
of  the  Austrian  N'otherlands,  which  had  been  always  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  the  Succession,  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
inroads  of  France.  Afler  four  years  of  dispute  and  threatened  war,  the 
court  of  YersailleB  concluded  a  treaty  of  commercial  league,  and  close  alliance, 
with  Solland,  by  which  the  emperor  was  restrained,  but  nhioh  placed  the 
States  very  much  in  the  power  of  France.  Qreat  Britain  sbstsined  from 
interference.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  interfere,  whilst  in  Holland 
there  was  a  powerful  faction  opposed  to  the  House  of  Orange. 

Htt',  at  this  time,  was  almost  czclusiTely  occupied  with  a  great  financial 
scheme,  from  which,  with  more  than  ordinary  complacency,  he  songuinely 
expected  the  most  wonderful  results.  He  wrote  to  Wilberforce,  "  The  pro- 
duce of  our  revenues  ia  glorious ;  and  I  am  half  mad  with  a  project  which 
will  gire  our  supplies  the  effect  almost  of  magic  in  the  reduction  of  debt."t 
It  was  the  scheme  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  The  public  income  now  happily 
exceeded  the  expenditure,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  notion  of  on 
accumulating  fund  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  which 
was  p&rtially  attempted  fay  Sir  Bobert  Walpole,  should  be  engrafted  upon 
the  perpetual  financial  arrangements ;  that  a  million  should  be  annually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  bo  as  to  fae  beyond  the  power  of  a 
minister  to  withdraw.  It  was  believed  that,  accumulating  at  compound 
interest,  with  the  addition  of  such  terminable  annuities  as  should  fall 
iu,  it  would  gradually  eitinguish  the  claims  of  the  public  creditor.  The 
plan  might  have  worked  well,  if  the  minister  had  been  debarred  from  con- 
tracting any  new  loans.  For  years  the  public  had  as  much  oonfidenee  in  this 
scheme  as  its  author  had.  It  was  boasted,  that  "  in  eight  years,  Mr.  Pitt's 
sinking  fund,  in  fact,  purchased  13,617,8952.  of  stock  at  the  cost  of 
10,599,265/.  of  cash  ;"  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  "  this  measure,  then,  is  of 
more  importtAce  to  Great  Britain  than  the  acquisition  of  the  American 
mines."  %  There  was  a  superstitious  belief,  loog  entertained,  that  the  new 
sinking  fund  would,  "  by  some  mysterious  power  of  propagation  belonging  to 
money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great  sums  not  taken  out 

"  UaHciuiilCoiTsspaadeiKsof  CFKirssBoM,'*.vol,  L  p.  3S. 
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of  the  pocket  of  tbe  tax-payer."  *  The  delosion  vas  manifsBt  when  It  WM 
demonBtrated  that  duriag  the  war  the  debt  had  been  actually  augmented,  to 
the  extent  of  eleven  millions,  by  the  leei  advantageoua  terms  upoD  wlii<A 
moDey  waa  borrowed  by  the  Exchequer,  compared  with  the  f  urchases  madft 
by  the  commissioners  who  managed  the  sinking  fund.  A  great  authority  in 
finance  has  put  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  matter  in  the  form  of  an  axiom : 
"  Ko  sinking  fund  can  be  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  debt, 
if  it  be  not  derived  &om  the  excess  of  the  ptiblio  reTenue  over  the  public 
expenditure."  t 

Oa  the  opening  of  the  Sesiion  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1787,  the  king 
announced  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  with 
the  king  of  France.  The  negotiation  was  completed  at  Tenaillee,  ou  the 
26th  of  Septemb^,  1786.  The  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  of  the  most 
liberal  character.  There  was  to 'be  the  most  perfect  freiedom  of  intercourse 
allowed  between  the  subjects  and  inhabitants  of  the  respsctive  dominionB  of 
the  two  sovereigns.  The  duties  to  be  paid  on  French  commodities  in  Eng- 
land were  thus  rated :  Wines,  no  higher  duties  than  on  those  of  Portugal; 
brandy,  seven  shillings  per  gallon;  vinegar,  less  than  half  the  previous  duty; 
olive-oil,  the  lowest  duty  paid  by  the  most  favoured  nation.  The  following 
duties  were  to  be  levied  reciprocally  on  both  kingdoms:  hardwares  and 
cutlery,  cabinet  wares,  furniture,  turnery,  not  higher  than  10  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  ;  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  except  mixed  with  silk,  12  per 
cent. ;  gauzes,  10  per  cent. ;  linens,  same  as  linens  from  Holland ;  saddlery, 
15  per  cent. ;  millinery,  12  per  cent, ;  plate  glass  and  glass  ware,  porcelain 
and  earthenware,  12  per  cent.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the  general 
nature  of  this  treaty  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  .J  Mr.  Pitt  set  forth  the 
political  advantages  of  this  measure  in  an  argument  worthy  of  a  great  states-  ' 
man  asserting  principles  of  lasting  importance :  "  Considering  the  treaty  ia 
its  political  view,  he  should  not  hesitate  to  contend  against  the  too-freqnautly 
advanced  doctrine,  that  France  was,  and  must  be,  the  unalterable  enemy  of 
Britain.  Hlb  mind  revolted  from  this  position  as  monstrous  and  impossible. 
To  suppose  that  any  nation  could  be  unalterably  the  enemy  of  another  was 
weak  and  childish.  It  had  neither  its  foundation  iu  the  experience  of  nations, 
nor  in  the  history  of  man.  It  was  a  libel  on  the  constitution  of  political 
societies,  and  supposed  the  existence  of  diabolical  malice  in  the  original  frame 
of  man.  But  these  absurd  tenets  were  taken  up  and  propagated ;  nay,  it 
was  carried  farther  ;  it  was  said,  that  by  this  treaty,  the  British  nation  was 
about  blindly  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  its  constant  and  uniform  foe. 
Men  reasoned  as  if  this  treaty  were  not  only  to  extinguish  all  jealousy 
from  our  bosoms,  but  also  completely  to  aonihilate  our  means  of  defence  ;  as 
if  by  the  treaty  we  gave  up  so  much  of  our  army,  so  much  of  our  marine ;  as 
if  our  commerce  was  to  be  abridged,  our  navigation  to  beilessened,  our 
colonies  to  be  cut  off  or  to  be  rendered  defenceless,  and  as  if  all  the  functions 
of  the  State  were  to  be  sunk  in  apathy.  What  ground  was  there  for  this 
train  of  reasotiiog  P  Bid  the  treaty  suppose  that  the  interval  of  peace  bettfeen 
the  two  countries  would  be  so  totally  unemployed  by  us  as  to  disable  us  from 
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neetipg  Fmiee  in  tlie  moment  of  mx  with  oar  nccuBtomed  etrength  f  Did 
it  not  much  r&ther,  hy  opening  new  Bonrces  of  wealth,  speak  this  forcible 
language— that  the  iuterral  of  peace,  as  it  would  enrich  the  nation,  would 
also  prove  the  means  of  enabling  her  to  combat  her  enemj  with  more  effect 
when  the  day  of  hoetility  should  come  p  It  did  more  than  this  ;  hj  promotiDg 
babite  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  of  mutual  benefit,  while  it  invigorated  the 
resources  of  Britain,  it  made  it  less  likely  that  she  should  hare  occasion  to 
call  forth  those  resourcea.  It  certainly  had  at  least  the  happy  tendenoy  to 
make  the  two  nations  enter  into  more  intimate  communion  with  one  another, 
to  enter  into  the  same  views  even  of  t«ete  and  manners ;  and  while  they  wen 
mutually  benefited  by  the  connexion,  and  endeared  to  one  another  by  the 
result  of  the  common  benefits,  it  gave  a  better  chance  for  the  preservation  of 
harmony  between  them,  while,  bo  far  from  weakening,  it  strengthened  theiz 
sinews  for  war.  That  we  should  not  be  taken  unprepared  for  war,  was  a 
matter  totally  distinct  £rom  treaty."  It  is  painM  to  behold  Mr.  Fox  con- 
tending "  that  France  was  the  natural  foe  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  she 
wished  by  entering  into  a  commercial  treaty  with  us  to  tie  our  handu,  and 
jnvvent  our  engaging  in  any  alliances  with  other  powers."  The  argument 
for  perpetual  international  hostility  was  carried  to  the  point  of  absurdity  by 
Mr.  Francis,  who  thus  declaimed :  "  It  seems  we  are  arrived  at  a  new 
enlightened  era  of  affection  for  our  neighbours,  and  of  liberality  to  our 
enemies,  of  which  our  uninstrucled  ancestors  had  no  conception.  The  pomp 
of  modem  eloquence  is  employed  to  blast  even  the  triumphs  of  lord  Chatham's 
administration.  The  polemic  laurels  of  the  &ther  must  yield  to  the  pacific 
myrtles  which  shadow  the  forehead  of  the  son.  Sir,  the  first  and  most  pro- 
minent feature  in  the  political  character  of  lord  Chatham  was  anti-gollican. 
Bis  glory  is  founded  on  the  resistance  he  made  to  the  united  power  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  The  present  minister  has  taken  the  opposite  road  to 
Came ;  and  France,  the  object  of  every  hostile  principle  in  the  policy  of  lord 
Chatham,  is  the^Mu  ammttima  of  bis  son." 

That  the  commercial  treaty  was  not  a  failure  aa  regarded  the  products  of 
DUi  own  country  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  ninu"!  average  export  of 
British  manofactures  to  France  in  the  six  years  ending  with  1771  waa 
87,164U.  i  in  the  six  yean  ending  with  1782  it  waa  717,8072.  Arthur  Young, 
after  the  treaty  had  been  in  existence  less  than  a  year,  found  the  French 
crying  out  for  a  war  with  Eugland.  "  It  is  easy  enough  to  discover  that  the 
origin  of  all  this  violence  ia  the  commercial  treaty,  which  is  execrated  here  as 
the  most  fatal  stroke  to  their  manufactures  they  ever  experienced."  Sfi 
found  thia  temper  prevailing  at  Lisle.*  The  next  year,  at  the  fair  of  Q-uibray, 
near  Caen,  he  saw  many  Eaglish  goods,  especially  the  crockery  known  aa 
queen's  ware.  Of  thia  ware  there  were  French  imitations,  but  very  inferioiL 
Young  asked  the  dealer  if  he  did  not  think  the  treaty  of  commerce  would  bs 
veiy  injurious,  with  such  a  difference  in  the  goodness  of  the  manufactured 
articles.  The  sensible  Frenchman  replied,  "  Quite  the  contrary.  Howevec 
bad  is  our  imitation,  it  ia  the  beat  thing  we  have  yet  produced  in  France. 
"We  shall  produce  better  next  year— we  shall  improve — we  shall  go  beyond 
you."    I  believe,  adda  Young,  he  is  a  very  good  politician,  and  that  without 
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competition  it  ia  not  poaeible  to  improre  any  fabric*  Tbe  treaty  vu 
annulled  in  tbe  fransj  of  the  Bevolution. 

To  Mr.  Pitt  belongs  tbe  bonour,  in  tbia,  the  fourth  yesr  of  bis  adminis- 
tration, of  simplifying  tbe  complicated  system  of  indirect  taxation,  by 
consolidating  the  several  duties  of  customs,  excise,  and  stamps.  Tbe 
duties  required  to  be  paid  upon  one  article  were  sometimes  to  b«  bunted 
through  twenty  or  thirty  acts  of  parliament,  each  chaining  some  additional 
duty,  OF  making  a  special  appropriation  of  the  procaeds  of  a  particular  tax. 
The  complication  may  be  judged  from  tbe  fact  that  three  tbousuid  reaolutiona 
ytere  required  to  carry  a  measure  of  consolidation  into  effect.  When  Fitt 
had  introduced  bis  measure,  Burke  characterized  tbe  speech  of  the  minister 
as  one  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  perspicuity,  and  said  that  it  behoved 
those  who  felt  it  their  duty  frequently  to  oppose  tbe  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  rise  up  manfully,  and,  doing  justice  to  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's merit,  to  return  him  thanks  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  country, 
for  having  in  so  masterly  a  manner  brought  forward  a  plan  which  gave  ease 
and  accommodation  to  all  engaged  in  commerce,  and  advantage  and  increase 
to  the  revenue.  "  Thus,"  says  lord  John  Buasell,  "  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  three  years  from  Mr.  Fitt's  acceptance  of  office  as  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  great  financial  and  commercial  reforms  had  been  effected  .... 
The  nation,  overcoming  its  difBculties,  and  rising  buoyant  from  its  depression, 
began  rapidly  to  increase  its  wealth,  to  revive  its  spirit,  and  renew  its  strength. 
Such  was  tbe  work  of  Mr.  Pitt,  now  no  longer  the  minister  of  the  court,  but 
of  the  nation.  The  cry  of  secret  influence,  and  the  imputation  of  his  being 
an  organ  of  an  unseen  power,  was  heard  less  and  less  as  the  resources  of 
his  powerful  understanding  developed  their  energies  and  ripened  their 
fruits."  t 

Tbe  amicable  relations  between  tho  governments  of  Qreat  Britain  and 
Prance,  which  appsared  to  have  been  consolidated  by  tbe  commercial  treaty, 
were  interrupted  in  the  autumn  of  1787  by  tbe  interference  of  France 
with  the  civil  dissensions  amongst  the  States  of  tbe  United  Provinces,  which 
bad  taken  a  new  direction  after  the  disputes  with  the  emperor  Joseph 
bad  been  terminated.  To  the  firmness  and  moderation  of  the  British 
government  it  is  owing  that  a  war  was  averted.  The  great  Frederick 
of  Prussia  had  died  on  the  l7th  of  August,  1766.  i£b  nephew  and 
successor,  Frederick  WilUam  III.,  brother-in-law  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
bad  espoused  the  cause  of  his  sister's  husband  agunst  those  States  who 
had  stripped  tbe  Stadtholder  of  his  power  and  prerogatives.  The  princess 
of  Orange,  a  lady  possessing  great  vigour  of  character,  was  proceeding 
to  tbe  Hague  from  Nim^uen,  to  bold  a  conference  with  the  leaders  of 
Uie  Orange  party,  when  she  was  stopped  by  a  troop  of  armed  burghers 
and  placed  under  arrest.  Tbe  kii^  of  Prussia  immediately  marched  an  army 
into  the  province  of  Zealand,  and  avowed  his  intention  to  restore  the  Stadt- 
holder to  hie  hereditary  authority.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  trace  tbe 
course  of  these  events,  except  as  they  bear  upon  the  acts  of  the  British 
government.  These  are  very  clearly  related  in  the  king's  speech  on  opening 
the  Session  on  the  27th  of  November.    Whilst  Great  Britain  had  eudek 
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Tonred  by  good  offices  to  restore  tranqniUit^  and  maintun  lawful  gOTenment, 
she  avowed  her  ioteiition  of  counteracting  all  forcible  interference  on  tha 
part  of  France  in  the  internal  afiaira  of  the  Dutch  republic     The  king  of 


FruBsia  having  determined  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  to  the 
princess  of  Orange,  the  psity  who  had  usurped  the  government  of  Holland 
^plied  to  the  ki^  of  France  For  his  assUtadce,  who  notified  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  his  intention  of  granting  their  request.  "  I  did  not  hedtate," 
said  the  king  to  parliament,  "  to  declare  that  I  could  not  remain  t,  quiet 
Spectator  of  the  armed  interference  of  France,  uid  I  gave  immediate  orders 
for  augmenting  my  forces  hj  sea  and  land."  The  success  of  the  Fnusian 
troops  enabled  the  Provinces  "to  deliver  themselves  from  the  oppreoaiou 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  to  re-establish  their  lawful  government." 
An  explanation  took  place  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  both 
countries  mutually  agreed  to  disarm,  and  to  place  their  naral  eatabliehmenta 
np<Hi  the  same  footing  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Pitt, — the  only  minister  who  appears  to  have  received 
the  entire  confidence  of  George  the  Third  without  surrendering  his  own 
independent  convictions  on  large  questions  of  policy, — was  not  wholly  with- 
out difficulty  and  danger  as  regarded  liia  rektiona  to  the  king  and  the 
prince  of  Wales,  in  the  serious  differences  which  had  arisen  between  them. 
The  pecuniary  embarrasaments  of  the  prince  of  Wales  were  of  so  onerous  a 
nature  that  his  friends  thought  it  necessary  to  bring  them  under  the  consi- 
deration of  Parliament.  When  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Carlton  House 
in  1788,  60,0002.  had  been  voted  by  parliament  to  defray  the  expense  of 
eotabliuhing  a  separate  household.    The  king  allowed  hu  son  SOfiOOl.  a 
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^ear  oat  of  the  Cinl  List,  and  the  snDtul  revenae  of  the  dacb;  of  Comwtll 
aiuouDted  to  12,000/.  At  the  MidBummer  of  1786  the  prince  owed  160,0001. 
The  king  refused  to  gire  any  assiataoce ;  aod  the  heir-apparent  diamiMed  the 
state  officers  of  hia  houtiehold,  sold  his  honea,  and  stopped  the  improTementa 
going  forward  in  his  residence.  But  the  debts  were  veiy  slightly  diminished. 
There  were  serious  difficulties  in  making  that  application  to  Parliament, 
which  eager  worshippers  of  the  rising  sun  overlooked,  although  public 
rumour  spoke  with  no  doubtful  voice  upon  a  very  delicate  qocation.  It  waa 
,  believed  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  contrary  to  the  proriaiona  of  the  royal 
marriage  act,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Fitiherbert ;  and  that  the  lady  being  a 
Bomau  Catholic,  tiuch  marriage,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  had 
rendered  the  prince  "  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  poaaess,  or  enjoy  the 
crown  of  this  kingdom,"  On  the  27tb  of  April,  1787,  alderman  Kewnbsm, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  City,  stated  that  he  should  propose  an  Address  to 
the  king,  praying  him  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  affairs  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  and  to  grant  him  relief,  which  the  House  would  make 
good.  Mr.  Bolle  without  hesitation  said  that  this  waa  "  a  question  which 
weut  immediately  to  affect  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,"  and 
that  he  would  oppose  the  motion,  whenever  it  was  brought  forward, 
by  moving  the  previous  question.  Something  waa  necessary  to  be 
done.  On  the  30th,  alderman  Kewnham  stated  that  he  had  been 
much  pressed,  from  various  quarters,  to  forego  his  purpose.  He  did 
not  wish  to  bind  the  House  to  the  form  of  an  Address,  but  eaid  th^ 
the  prince  did  not  shrink  from  any  inquiry.  Mr.  Fox,  iu  the  course  of  a 
short  speech,  took  notice  of  the  previoue  allusion  to  something  full  of  danger 
to  the  Church  and  State.  He  supposed  that  allusiou  must  have  reference  to 
a  low  malicious  falsehood,  propagated  to  depreciate  the  character  ot  the 
prince — a  pretended  report  of  a  fact  impossible  to  hare  happened,  la 
answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  £olle,  Mr.  Fox  further  said,  that  "  he  did  not 
deny  the  calumny  in  question, 'merely  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  certain 
existing  laws ;  but  he  denied  it  in  toto,  in  point  of  fact,  as  well  as  law.  The 
fact  not  only  never  could  have  happened  legally,  but  never  did  happen  in  any 
way  whatsoever."  He  added,  thai  "  be  had  spoken  from  direct  authority." 
Biabop  Tomline  gravely  remarks  that  "  ttds  unequivocal  nod  authentic  assu- 
rance could  not  but  be  highly  satisfactory  both  to  parliament  and  the  public." 
And  yet  many  of  the  parliament  and  some  of  the  public  bad  no  belief  in  the 
aSBuiance,  although  they  believed  that  Mr.  Fox  waa  authorized  to  deny  what 
he  termed  the  malicious  falsehood.  At  the  end  of  December,  17!J5,  Mr.  Fox 
had  written  to  the  prince  a  hitter,  pointing  out  the  extreme  danger  of  "a 
desperate  step  "  which  he  was  iuformed  that  hie  royal  bighneas  intended  to  take. 
The  pnnce  replied,  on  the  lltb,  that  "  the  world  will  soon  be  convinced  that 
there  not  only  is  not,  but  never  was,  any  ground  for  these  reports  which  of 
late  have  been  so  malevolently  circulated."  Within  ten  days  of  the  date  of 
this  letter,  namely,  on  the  21st  of  December,  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  waa  married 
by  a  Froteatant  clergyman  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  presence  of  six 
witnease^.  "Although  tbe  marriage  of  Mrs,  Fitzherbert  was  void  by  the 
£nglieh  law,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  her  own  church,  and  she  could 
without  Bcruple  live  with  the  prince  of  Wales  aa  her  husband."  *     On  the. 
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daj  after  his  dedantion  in  parUainent,  a  gentleman  at  Brooks's  told  Mr.  Fox 
that  he  had  been  miainfMmed  ;  "  I  waa  present  at  that  marriage."  *  The 
prince  is  recorded  on  the  same  daj  to  hare  said  to  Mrs.  Fitsherbert,  "  Onlj' 
conceive,  Maria,  what  Fox  did  yesterday :  he  went  down  to  the  House  and 
denied  that  you  and  I  were  man  and  wife."  t  Mr.  Fox,  aaya  lord  J.  Bussell, 
"  peroeired  how  completely  he  had  been  duped.  He  immediately  renounced 
the  acquaintance  of  the  prince,  and  did  not  apeak  to  him  for  more  than  a 
jear."  The  matter  waa  hashed  up ;  the  prince's  debts  were  paid  by  parlia- 
ment afler  negotiations  and  squabbles  which  are  now  of  little  interest. 
Mr.  Fox  could  not  retract  his  declaration,  without  exposing  the  prince  to 
the  risk  of  losing  his  succession  to  the  Crown,  according  to  lord  John 
Sussell.  Uifl  indignation  at  baring  been  made  the  instrument  of  declaring 
■  Alsehood  did  not  prevent  him  advocating  the  claims  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  to  almrat  uocontrolled  power,  in  the  great  question  of  The  Begenoy 
which  arose  in  1788. 

On  the  21th  of  October,  the  king,  having  been  out  of  health,  went  to  the 
lev^,  "  with  a  view  of  patting  an  end  to  the  stories  that  were  ciicolated  with 
much  industry."  ^  A  violent  fever  ensued ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  sovereign 
vaa  decidedly  insane.  On  the  7th  Mr.  Orenville  wrote,  "  I  am  afraid  that  it 
would  be  very  sanguine  indeed  to  say  that  there  is  even  any  hope  that  the 
king  will  recover  both  bis  health  and  his  nnderstanding."  §  The  public  were 
to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  alarming  event.  But  the  parliament  was  to 
meet  on  the  20th  of  November,  An  adjournment  of  a  fortnight  was  agreed 
to.  Meanwhile  the  physicians  who  had  attended  his  majesty  were  examined 
on  oath  before  the  Privy  Council.  All  agreed  that  the  king  could  not  attend 
to  public  afiairs ;  three  expressed  confidence  in  his  recovery.  A  Committee 
trf  the  two  Houses  had  also  examined  the  medical  authorities,  and  had 
reported  their  opiniooa.  Mr.  Fox  had  been  travelling  in  Italy,  but  being 
gammoned  home,  he  appeared  in  his  place  in  parliament  on  the  10th  of 
December;  and  there  declared  that,  "  in  iiis  firm  opinion,  bis  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear,  as  express  a  right  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  and  ezerdse  the  power  of  sovereignty,  during  the  continosnco 
of  the  illness  and  incapacity  with  which  it  had  pleased  Clod  to  affect  bis 
majesty,  as  in  the  case  of  his  majesty  having  unde^ne  a  natural  and  perfect 
demise."  The  two  Houses,  he  said,  "  were  alone  qualified  to  pronounce  when 
the  prince  ought  to  take  possession  of,  and  exercise,  his  right ;  but  as  short  a 
time  as  possible  onght  to  intervene  between  the  prince  of  Wales  assuming 
the  sovereignty,  and  the  present  moment."  [[  Mr.  Fitt  maintained  that, 
although  the  cbim  of  the  prince  was  entitled  to  the  most  serious  considers 
tion,  in  the  case  of  the  interruption  of  the  personal  exercise  of  the  royal 
authority,  without  any  previous  lawful  provision  for  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment, "  it  belonged  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  at  large,  to  provide,  according  to  their  discretion,  for  the  temporaiy 
exercise  of  the  rc^al  authority,  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
sovereign,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  think  requisite ;  and  that,  unless 

*  Lord  Jaba  BosBell,  "  Lift  of  Fox,"  p.  18S. 
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by  their  decinon,  the  prince  of  Walei  had  no  more  right — ipeoking  of  strick 
right — to  MBume  the  goTemmMit,  than  any  other  individual  in  the  countiy." 
In  this  first  debate  an  amount  of  paasioa  waa  displayed  on  the  part  of  Buriu, 
which  greatly  detracted  from  his  reputation  sa  a  Knnd  authorily  upon  conati- 
tutionai  queHtions.  Pitt  had  said  that  to  aaaert  a  right  in  the  prince  of  Wales, 
independent  of  the  decision  of  the  two  Homes  of  Parliament  was  treason  to 
the  conititution.  Burke  exclaimed,  "  where  was  the  freedom  of  debate,  where 
was  the  privilege  of  parliament,  if  the  rights  of  the  prince  of  Wales  could 
not  be  spoken  of  in  that  House,  without  their  being  liable  to  be  cbai^^witfa 
treason  by  one  of  the  prince'a  competitan  f  "  Pitt  quietly  asked  whether, 
"  at  that  period  of  our  history  when  the  constitution  waa  aettled  on  that 
foundation  on  winch  it  now  existed,  when  Mr.  3omers  and  other  great  mem 
declared  that  no  person  had  a  right  to  the  crown  independent  of  the  consent 
of  the  two  Houses,  would  it  have  been  thought  either  fair  or  decent  for  any 
member  of  either  House  to  have  pronoimced  Mr.  Somers  a  personal  com- 
petitor of  William  the  Third  ?  " 

The  question  of  abstract  right  became  merged  in  the  more  practical  ques- 
tion of  what  powers  ebould  be  confided  to  the  prince  of  Wales  as  Begent. 
The  views  of  Mr.  Pox  on  this  point  were  extreme.  On  the  15th  of  December 
he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  'confidence,  "  I  am  afraid  they  will  get  up  some  cry 
against  the  prince  for  grasping,  as  they  call  it,  at  too  much  power ;  but  I  am 
sure  I  cannot  in  conscience  adTlae  him  to  give  up  anything  that  is  really  ne- 
cessary to  his  government ;  or,  indeed,  to  claim  anything  else  as  Begent  but 
the  full  power  of  a  king,  to  which  he  is  certainly  entitled."*  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  other  hand,  brought  forward  propositions  to  prohibit  the  Be^^t  fh«n 
creating  peers ;  from  disposing  of  the  king's  real  or  personal  property ;  and 
from  granting  offices  except  during  pleasure;  and  that  the  queen  should 
have  the  custody  of  hie  majesty's  person.  There  was  a  doubt  whether  the 
Prince  would  not  refuse  the  Begency,  under  these  restrictions.  But  that  im- 
prudence was  not  added  to  the  other  grave  errors  of  bis  friends.  Burke  had 
shocked  the  loyalty  of  all  men,  by  saying  that  the  king  had  been  hurled  &om 
the  throne  by  the  decree  of  the  Almighty.  Sheridan  maintained  that  the 
prince  had  shown  great  moderation  in  not  at  once  oasuming  the  title  and 
powers  of  Begent,  and  thus  disgusted  those  who  possessed  any  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  the  English  constitution.  There  wsa  such  an  evident  avidity 
to  seise  upon  power  in  the  prince  and  his  friends — there  was  such  a  distrust 
of  his  character,  and  such  a  dread  of  beholding  a  court  polluted  with  the 
abominations  of  gaming  and  riot — that  the  national  sympathy  was  almost 
wholly  with  Pitt,  who  laboured  all  along  in  the  resolution  that  if  his  sovereign 
should  be  restored,  he  should  not  find  everything  changed.  He  knew  that 
his  own  chances  of  power  under  the  Begency  were  forfeited  by  the  course  he 
had  adopted.  He  would  "  take  his  blue  bag,  and  return  to  the  bar."  t  Pox 
appears  to  have  acted  on  the  conviction  that  the  chance  of  the  king's  reco- 
very waa  very  small  indeed.  The  Begency  Bill  had  passed  the  Commons  on 
the  12th  of  February.  But  in  the  middle  of  the  month  it  was  known  that  a 
great  amendment  had  taken  place  in  the  king's  condition.    On  the  28rd,  Mr. 
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Pitt  Kceired  s  letter,  "  writtea  in  his  majeatj'i  own  hand,  couched  in  the 
wannest  terma,  thanking  him  for  his  unshaken  attachment  to  his  intereati^ 
and  deoiring  to  see  him  the  uext  day."  *  On  the  25th,  the  issue  of  bulletina 
hj  the  loyal  physicians  was  discontinued.  On  the  10th  of  March,  the  com- 
tnisoioneTB  who  bad  been  appointed  by  former  letters  patent  to  open  the  par- 
liament, by  another  oommission  declared  farther  causes  for  holding  the  same ; 
ud  proceeded  to  state  to  both  Houses  that  his  majesty,  being  by  the  blessing 
of  FioTidence  recovered  from  bis  indisposition,  and  enabled  to  attend  to 
public  afiJura,  oonreyed  through  them  hii  warmest  acknowledgments  for  the 
Additional  proofs  they  had  given  of  affectionate  attachment  to  his  person. 
The  other  subjects  of  a  royal  speech  on  opening  parliament  were  then 
detailed. 

Pitt  had  won  hb  second  great  victory.  In  1784,  against  odds  almost  incal* 
euUble,  he  had  defeated  the  Coalition  with  almost  the  unanimous  support  of 
tlie  people.  He  had  employed  his  unassailable  tenure  of  power  in  carrying 
forward  the  resources  of  national  prosperity  by  a  seriee  of  measures  coaceired, 
not  in  the  spirit  of  party,  but  with  a  laxge  comprehension  of  what  was  essen- 
tial to  the  public  good.  Another  great  trial  come.  He  had  to  conduct 
ODother  oonfUct,  full  of  danger  and  difficulty,  in  which,  fighting  for  his  sore- 
leign,  he  had  in  the  some  manner  the  support  of  the  nation.  Major  Cart- 
might,  so  well  known  for  hie  subsequent  endeavours  to  promote  a  Reform  in 
^rliament,  wrote  to  Wilberforce  :  "  I  very  much  fear  that  the  king's  present 
derangement  ia  likely  to  produce  other  derangements  not  for  the  public 
benefit.  I  hope  we  are  not  to  be  sold  to  the  Coalition  faction."  t  When  the 
battle  was  over,  George  the  Third  wrote  to  his  persevering  minister  that 
"his  cdhatant  attachment  to  my  interest,  and  that  of  the  public,  which  ore 
inseparable,  must  ever  place  him  in  the  most  advantageous  light."  ^  On  the 
28rd  of  April,  a  public  thanksgiving  'waa  appointed  for  the  king's  recovery. 
His  majes^  went  to  St.  Paul's,  accompanied  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
to  return  his  own  thanksgivings.  The  day  was  observed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  DluminationB  were  nev«r  so  general ;  joy  was  never  so  heartfelt. 
The  minister,  still  only  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  hod  reached  the  pinnacle  of 
power  and  popularity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SjmptoniB  of  gTMt  chugei  in  Pinnae— Conituit  fiiuDoial  difficultiei — Qai«t«l  Tiaw  of  Um 
FrcDi^h  BocUl  ifsteni — Eipeclationi  of  a  Kevotution — The  FarlemsDt  of  Parle— Heetiag 
of  the  Sbitxs-Oeiiera]— The  Three  Ordera— The  Tiers  fiut  demand  that  all  tiie  Orden 
shall  Doite — Eicit«iiiflDt  ia  Fans,  daring  this  oontert— Hen  £tat  asmime  the  title  of  the 
Natioiial  ABBamU;— ThaLr  meeting  in  a  Teonia  Conct — The  Soyal  Sitting— Open  Teaiit* 
ance  of  the  Tiers  &ta.t  to  the  king's  orders — The  king  jields — Dismissal  oF  Necker — 
Keotruction  of  the  Baslille— March  to  Yeraailles  of  a  ParisiaQ  mob — The  Bojal  I^miJy, 
and  the  Kational  Aisemblf,  removed  to  Paris.  * 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1788,  the  king,  at  the  close  of  the  SeBaion  of  Parlia- 
ment, said:  "The  general  state  of  Europe,  and  the  assurancea  which  I 
receive  from  foreign  powers,  afford  me  eveiy  reaaoii  to  expect  that  my  huI>- 
jecta  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  blesuDgs  of  peace."  The  differences  with 
f  ranee  on  the  subject  of  the  United  ProTiuces  had  been  abated.  On  the 
6th  of  September,  Mr.  Pitt  eiultingly  wrote  to  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  "  The 
state  uf  France,  whatever  else  it  may  produce,  seems  to  promiee  us  more 
than  ever  a  considerable  respite  from  any  dangerous  projects."  *  Ths  "state 
of  France  "  was  that  of  a  country  in  which  the  disordered  condition  of  its 
finances  appeared  to  render  any  new  disturbances  of  Europe,  from  the 
.  ambition  of  the  government  and  the  restlessness  of  the  people,  something 
approaching  to  an  impoBsibihty.  The  "  whatever  else  it  might  produce  " 
was  a  vague  and  remote  danger.  Tet  in  September,  1788,  there  were  symp- 
toms of  impendiog  changes,  that,  wiLh  a  full  knowledge  of  the  causes  ope- 
rating to  produce  them,  might  have  suggested  to  the  far-seeing  eye  of  that 
statesmanship  that  looked  beyond  the  formal  relations  of  ^tablished  govern- 
ments, some  real  cause  for  disquiet.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  there  had  been 
constant  and  increasing  deSciency  of  revenue  in  France.  The  area  of  taxa- 
tion was  limited  by  the  manifold  exemptions  from  bearing  a  due  proportion 
of  the  public  burthens,  which  Turgot,  in  1776,  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
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ftboliah.  He  was  disnusaed,  aa  tbe  result  of  hia  attempta  to  impose  taxes  upon 
the  noblesse  aod  the  clergy.  If  ecker  ia  Bummoned  to  fill  the  great  post  of 
GotttrtdleisgeDeral  of  Finance.  He  carriea  Franca  through  the  Atnericaa  war 
bj  Tanous  temporary  ezpedienta ;  but  there  is  atill  a  deficit,  fie  proposes 
some  solid  measures,  and  is  dismiaaed  in  May,  1781.  The  war  comes  to  an 
end.  Englishmen  flock  to  Paris  in  1782,  and  there,  woodroua  disclosure  t 
are  "  struck  with  anrprise  at  the  freedom  of  coaveraation  on  general  liberty, 
even' within  the  walls  of  the  king's  palace."  *  Thus  was  G^rge  Bose  im- 
preased.  He  writes  in  his  Diary — "  On  a  Sunday  morning,  while  we  were 
waiting  in  an  outer  room  to  see  the  king  pass  in  state  to  the  cliapel  of  Yer- 
sailles,  where  several  of  the  great  officers  were,  there  was  a  diacuasion  almost 
as  free  as  I  have  heard  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Monsieur  Chauvelin 
waa  the  loudest,  who  was  in  some  emptoymeat  about  the  person  of  the  king,  for 
he  dropped  on  hia  knee,  and  gave  hia  majesty  a  cambric  handkerchief  as  he 
passed  through  the  room."  Pitt,  accompanied  by  Wilherforce  and  another 
friend,  went  to  France  iu  1783.  He  inquired  particularly  into  the  political 
institutions  of  the  French,  and  in  a  conversation  with  Abb6  de  Lageard,  "  a 
man  of  family  and  fortune,"  he  said  to  him,  "  Tou  have  not  political  liberty, 
but  for  civil  liberty  you  have  more  than  you  believe  you  have."  t  There 
were  things  below  the  suriace  that  Pitt  did  not  see.  Wilberforce  records  of 
Pitt,  that  "  it  was  the  singular  position  occupied  by  La  Fayette  which  moat 
of  all  attracted  hia  attention :  be  seemed  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
democracy  in  the  very  presence  of  the  monarch ;  the  tribune  intrudiug  with 
hiB  veto  within  the  chamber  of  the  patrician  order."  {  Theoretical  democracy 
was  in  fashion  amongst  the  patrician  order.  They  had  been  talking  about 
abstract  rights,  and  the  perfectibility  of  society,  in  their  Parisian  salons, 
without  a  thought  of  the  hopeless  conditioa  of  the  miserable  peasantry 
that  were  ground  into  the  most  abject  poverty  by  their  eeignorial  rights. 
They  had  no  public  duties  to  fulfil ;  they  were  utterly  isolated  from  the 
millions  of  whom  they  ought  to  have  been  the  friends  and  protectors.  The 
aristocracy  received  the  doctrines  of  the  political  philosophers  as  if  they  were 
inere  speculative  opinions  that  would  have  no  practical  efiects,  and  might  bs 
advocated  as  an  indulgence  of  elegant  sentiment  which  manifested  their 
superiority  to  selfish  prejudices.  "  The  nobles  shared  as  a  pleasant  pastime 
ui  these  discussions,  and  quietly  enjoyed  their  immunities  and  privileges 
whilst  they  serenely  discussed  the  absurdity  of  all  established  customs.  .  . 
Kot  the  barest  notion  of  a  violent  revolution  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of 
the  generation  which  witnessed  it."  §  We  need  feel  no  surprise  that  the 
sagacious  English  minister  felt  no  fear  of  the  gathering  clouds  which  for*- 
boded  a  storm.  Other  Controllers  of  Finance  aucceeded  Necker,  with 
indifferent  success.  In  1783,  Calonne  took  the  onerous  post.  He  got  on 
for  three  years  by  loan  upon  loan,  the  court  squfindering  without  stint ; 
the  people  excited  by  scandaloua  stories  against  the  queen,  with  little 
foundation ;  a  general  ferment  in  all  political  circles.  Calonne  can  do 
so  more  with  the  stock-jobbers,  and  he  resolves  upon  a  convocation  of 
Notables,    influential  men    from    all    districts  of   France,    to  devise  sew 
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plana  of  taxation.  Such  tm  asaembly  bad  nirt  been  heard  of  for  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years.  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  Amerigan  ambBaaador  at  Paria, 
announces  this  fact  to  bis  goTemment.  He  saw  its  lignificance,  writinf^, 
in  a  private  letter,  "this  erent,  which  will  hardly  excite  any  attention 
in  America,  is  deemed  here  the  moit  important  one  which  has  taken 
place  in  their  civilline  during  the  present  century."*    Tbiebody  mettovanU' 


ddonne.    Trom  o.  Fortnilt  by  DuplaMl-Batauz. 

the  end  of  Fehniary,*1787.  Cftloune  shows  his  terrible  deficit ;  be  proposes 
a  new  land-tax,  from  which  no  proprietors, — neither  noblesae,  norcler^,  nor 
any  other  privileged  class, — Hhall  he  exempt.  The  majority  of  the  Notables 
was  composed  of  these  privileged  classes.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  scheme  of  Galonne ;  and  the  Controller,  who  had  hoped  for  more 
effectual  control  over  an  enormous  deficit  than  the  worn-out  system  of 
borrowing,  is  dismissed  to  make  way  for  others  who  may  be  able  to  manage 
more  adroitly. 

At  this  period  an'  Englishman  visited  France,  who  could  observe  more 
accurately,  and  reason  more  acutely,  than  diplomatists  who  moved  in  ». 
narrow  circle.  Arthur  Young  travelled  over  various  parts  of  that  kingdom 
in  1787, 1788,  and  1789.  M.  Tocqueville  speaks  of  Young's  "  Travels,"  pub- 
lished in  1792,  as  "  one  of  the  most  instructive  works  which  exist  on  the 
former  state  of  society  in  France."  t  Let  us  see  how  this  man  of  large 
experience,  who  had  uniformly  regarded  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
labourers  as  an  essential  concomitant  of  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers, 
describes  the  French  peasantry.  He  proceeds  on  his  journey  south  from 
Paris  to  Orleans,  and  having  crossed  the  Loire  fiods  that  the  cultivators  are 
mttayert — men  who  hire  the  land  without  ability  to  stock  it,  the  proprietor 
finding  cattle  and  seed  and  the  tenant  labour,  and  dividing  the  scanty  pro- 
duce. Aa  he  goes  on  he  becomes  excited  at  the  wretched  management  and 
the  miserable  dwellings,  in  a  country  highly  improveable — "  the  property, 
perhaps,  of  some  of  those  glittering  beings  who  figured  iu  the  procession  the 
other  day  at  Versailles.     Heaven  grant  me  patience  while  I  see  a  country 
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ihuB  neglected,  ukd  forgiTe  me  the  oatha  I  Bwear  at  the  ibsence  and  ignorance 
of  the  praaeeBon."  *  Having  paieed  the  Dordogne,  be  finds  all  the  girln  and 
women  without  shoes  or  stockiogB ;  and  "  the  plaughmea  at  their  work  have 
neither  sabots  nor  feet  to  their  stockings."  Ererywhere.  howeTSr,  the  roads 
are  magnificent — in  lisnguedoc  "  stupendous  works  " — "  superb  even  to  a 
folly  " — but  roads  almost  without  traffic.  There  were  t<ro  modes  of  executing 
these  noble  causeways,  carried  across  Talleys,  and  through  levelled  hills.  They 
were  either  constructed  bj  the  forced  labour  of  the  peasantrf,  called  the 
oarvie ;  or  by  assessment  of  the  proprietors,  under  which  the  lands  held  by  a 
noble  tenure  were  eased,  and  those  held  by  a  base  tenure  were  proportion- 
ably  burthened.  The  Mngof  France,  during  the  administration  of  Tui^ot, 
tried  to  abolish  the  system  of  compulsory  labour.  The  decree  of  this  b^e- 
Tolent  sovereign — who  truly  said,  "  I  and  Turgot  are  the  only  friends  of  the 
people  " — contains  this  avowal :  "  With  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of 
provinces,  almost  all  the  roads  throughout  the  kingdom  have  been  made  by 

the  gratuitous  labour  of  the  poorest  part  of  our  subjects By  forcing 

the  poor  to  keep  them  up  unaided,  and  by  compelling  them  to  give  their  time 
and  labour  without  remuneration,  they  are  deprived  of  their  sole  rewurce 
against  want  and  hunger,  because  they  are  made  to  labour  for  the  profit  of 
the  rich."  In  spite  of  the  decree,  the  system  of  compulsory  labour  was  re- 
established in  a  few  months.  We  have  a  striking  picture  of  the  operation  of 
the  eonie,  in  a  description  by  M.  Grosley,  of  a  scene  at  a  village  near 
Langres.  Sixty  or  eighty  peasants  arrive  at  night  at  this  village,  summoned 
from  distant  quarters,  to  begin  next  day  a  grand  eorv4e  upon  the  road.  They 
oould  not  get  their  carts  and  oxen  over  the  mountains  ;  they  must  pay  a  fine 
or  go  to  prison ;  their  feet  were  out  by  the  flinty  by-ways ;  they  were 
hungry.  The  little  money  they  had  was  nearly  exhausted  by  providing  for 
the  inexorable  inspector.  The  traveller,  an  Eogliahmao,  who  told  Grotley 
the  Btory,  paid  for  the  supper  of  twenty  of  these  poor  people,  which  procured 
him  a  thousand  blessings.  They  were  to  go  to  work  the  next  day  without 
their  teams,  t 

And  yet,  with  such  oppression,  the  French  peasantry  were  not  serfs,  as 
in  most  of  the  Oerman  states.  Many  were  even  smaU  proprietors  of  land. 
That  subdivision  of  landed  property,  which  some  imagine  to  have  been  caused 
by  the  Sevoludon,  existed  to  a  large  extent  before  the  Revolution.  Toung 
was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a  state  of  things  so  difi'erent  from  that  generolly 
prevailing  in  Eogland.  He  averred  that  half  the  soil  belonged  to  these  smaU 
proprietors.  In  the  country  of  Beamc,  in  a  ride  of  twelve  miles  from  Fan 
to  Moneng,  he  saw  pretty  cottages,  neat  gardens,  and  every  appearance  of 
comfort.  The  land  "  is  all  in  the  hands  of  little  proprietors,  without  the 
farms  being  so  small  as  to  occasion  a  vicious  and  miserable  jiopula- 
tion."  X  But  this  was  an  exceptional  case.  "  AH  these  small  landowners 
wne,  in  reality,  ill  at  ease  in  the  cultivation  of  their  property,  and  bad  to 
bear  many  charges  or  eaaemrats  on  the  land  which  they  could  not  shake 
off."  §  The  ancient  seignorial  rights  were  the  most  oppressive ;  but  the 
seigneur  was  not  the  local  administrator.    Neither  did  he  select  the  parochial 
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officers  who  exacted  the  Tarioas  paTinents  And  MrrioM  emmacted  with  the 
laud.  All  the  loc&l  officers  were  trnder  the  goremment '  and  oontrol  of  tha 
central  power.  "  The  seigneur  was  in  &ct  do  longer  uiTthiag  but  an  inhale 
itant  of  the  parish,  separated  by  his  own  immumties  and  {triTlleges  &om  all 
the  other  inhabitants."  The  nobility  bad  ceased  to  have  any  political  power; 
tbej  had  so  concern  in  maintaining  public  order  w  adminiateriiig  justice. 
Ttimy  had  sold  their  land  in  small  patcbet,  and  lived  only  on  seignorial  rigbts 
and  rentK^hargea.  The  greater  number  did  not  dwell  among  the  people  who 
were  the  meauB  of  their  support.  The  peasant  only  knew  the  nobleman  as  s 
linng  person,  (U*  an  abBtract  power,  who  was  exempt  from  the  taxes  whidi 
the  plebeian  paid;  who  had  the  exclusive  right  of  sporting ;  who  compelled 
him  to  grind  bis  com  in  the  lord's  mill,  and  to  crush  bis  grapes  in  the  lord'a 
wine  press ;  who  made  him  pay  toll  when  be  crossed  a  rivw,  and  toUed  him. 
in  selling  bis  corn  in  the  public  market ;  whose  perpetual  quit-rents,  whidi 
could  not  be  redeemed,  were  always  an  incumbrance  on  his  little  [m>perty. 
Arthur  Tonng  met  with  a  poor  woman  who  complained  of  the  times,  and  said 
that  it  was  a  sad  country.  Her  husband  had  a  morsel  of  land,  one  cow,  and  S 
poor  little  horse.  They  had  to  pay  a  quantity  of  wheat  to  one  seigneur,  and 
a  larger  quantity  to  another  seigneur,  "  besides  reiy  heavy  iaillet  and  other 
taxes."  The  poor  woman  wsa  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  bnt  she  mighty 
"  at  no  great  distance,  have  been  taken  for  sixty  or  seTsnty,  her  figure  was  so 
bent,  and  her  face  so  furrowed  and  hardened  by  labour."  She  said  that  she 
beard  that  something  was  to  be  done  by  some  great  folks  for  such  poor  one^ 
but  Bbe  did  not  know  by  whom  or  how — but  Ckid  send  us  better,  for  "  lea 
iaillet  et  lea  droilt  neu*  ieraient."  *  There  was  no  personal  sympathy  of  the 
higher  classes  to  ameliorate  the  burthens  of  their  poor  dependents.  They 
knew  them  only  as  toilers  from  whom  revenue  was  to  be  extracted.  None  of 
the  gentry  remained  in  tbe  rural  districts  but  such  as  were  too  poor  to  leave 
them.  "  Being  no  longer  in  the  position  of  a  chief,  they  had  not  the  same 
interest  as  of  old,  to  attend  to,  or  assist,  or  direct,- the  village  population; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  being  subject  to  the  same  burthens,  they  could 
neither  feel  much  sympathy  for  poverty  which  they  did  not  share,  not  for 
grievances  to  which  they  were  not  exposed."  t 

In  tbe  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  provincial  towns,  the  real  admmis- 
trative  fuuctions  had  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  or  bodies  having  a 
natural  interest  in  local  affaire,  and  qualified  to  direct  them  by  local  influaice 
and  intelligence,  to  be  wielded  by  a  vast  army  of  functionaries  all  deriving 
their  existence  from  a  central  authority  in  the  capital.  The  King's  Council 
was  an  administrative  and  legislative  power  that  decided  upon  all  affairs  of  a 
public  nature,  that  prepared  laws,  that  fixed  taxes,  to  which  every  question 
was  referred,  the  oentre  from  which  was  derived  the  movemeut  tbat  set  every- 
thing  in  motion.  The  individuals  composing  this  Council  were  obscure;  its 
power  appeared  to  be  tbat  of  tbe  throne.  The  Controller-general  was  the  head 
of  this  Council.  Its  instruments  were  the  Intendanta  of  provinces ;  n-bo  bad 
under  them  each  a  sub-delegate.  These  men  were  the  real  governors  of  France, 
The  taxes,  whether  the  ancient  tax  ol  the  taille,  or  taxes  of  more  recent  date, 
were  wholly  under  their  regulation.     Tbe  quota  of  men  to  serve  in  the 
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militia  for  each  pariati  v&s  preacribed  by  the  iDtendant.  All  the  public 
works,  all  the  roads,  highways  and  by-wajs,  kept  up  out  of  the  publio 
rereDua,  were  under  the  care  of  the  Council,  the  luteqduit,  and  the  Sub-dele- 
gate. Tha  mar Aihautiee,  or  mounted  police,  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  were  under  the  management  of  the  Intendants.  There  was  no  provi'^ 
sioQ  for  the  Poor  in  the  rural  diatricta.  Under  oircumstances  of  great  pmaure, 
the  Intendant  distributed  com  or  rice,  and  sometimes  beatoi^  alms  in  the 
form  of  work  at  low  wages.  In  the  towns  "  a  few  families  managed  all  the  public 
business  for  their  own  private  purposes,  removed  from  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  with  no  public  reaponsihility."  But  theConnoil  came  in,  and  the  garem- 
ment,  through  the  Intendant  with  his  subordinate  officers,  "  had  a  finger  in  all 
the  concerns  of  every  town,  the  least  sa  well  as  the  greatest."  There  were 
semblances  of  local  freedom  inthe  system  of  parochial  government;  but,  "com- 
pared with  the  total  impotence  which  was  connected  with  them,  they  afford 
on  example,  in  miniature,  of  the  combination  of  the  most  absolute  govern- 
ment witlr  some  of  the  forms  of  extreme  democracy."  The  precise  details 
of  the  complicated  system  of  Central ization  presented  by  M.  Tocqueville,  are 
thus  Bummed  up :  "  Under  the  social  condition  of  France  anterior  to  the 
Bevolution  of  1789,  as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  there  was  no  city,  town, 
borough,  villsge,  or  hamlet,  in  the  kingdom — there  was  neither  hospital, 
church  iabric,  religious  house,  nor  college — which  could  have  an  independent 
will  in  the  management  of  its  private  affaire,  or  which  could  administer  its  own 
property  according  to  its  own  choice."  *  The  system  of  Centralis  stion  had  so 
completely  pervaded  France  that  "  no  one  imagined  that  any  important  affair 
could  be  properly  cwried  out  without  the  intervention  of  the  state."  The 
people  had  lost  all  power  of  managing  their  own  afiairs.  "The  French 
government,"  says  M.  Tocqueville,  "  having  thus  assumed  the  place  of  Pro- 
vidence, it  was  natural  that  every  one  should  invoke  its  aid  in  his  individual 
necessities."  May  we  not  add  that  it  w&a  equally  natural  that  when  no  help 
came  from  government  at  a  season  of  calamity,  the  people  should  blaspheme 
the  Providence  to  which  they  cried  in  vain,  and  in  their  rage  break  their 
falsa  idols  in  pieces  P 

The  pride  of  birth  which  made  the  aristocracy  of  France  a  caste,  separating 
them  wholly  from  the  middle  clasees,  was  carried  forward  into  a  more  hateful 
separation  of  the  middle  dassee  of  the  towns  from  those  termed  the  common 
people.  The  great  psasion  of  the  burgher  was  to  become  a  pablic  functionary. 
He  could  buy  a  place  connected  with  some  real  or  pretended  duty  arising  out 
of  the  administrative  ByBt«ni  of  Centralization.  Every  man  wanted  to  be 
something  "  by  command  of  the  king."  But  the  honour  was  not  altogether 
barren.  The  holders  of  place  were  exempted,  wholly  or  in  part,  from  public 
burthens.  They  quarrelled  amongst  themselves  ;  but  they  were  agreied  in  one 
principle — to  grind  the  people  below  them.  "  Moat  of  the  local  burthens  which 
they  imposed  were  so  contrived  as  to  press  most  heavily  on  the  lower  claBseB."t 
The  isolation  of  classes  had  gradually  proceeded  to  this  height  under  that,  prin- 
ciple of  the  French  monarchy  which  sought  to  govern  its  aubjects  by  dividing 
them. .  The  separate  parts. of  the  social  fabric  had  no  coherence.  The  whole 
fell  to  pieces  whea  it  was  attempted  to  repair  the  rotten  edifice.    "  The 
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nation,"  eaid  Tu^ot,  in  s  Beport  to  the  king,  "  ia  a  community  coniiiting  of 
different  orders  ill-compacted  together,  and  of  k  people  vhose  members  have 
jerj  few  tiea  between  themaelves,  bo  that  ever^  man  i^  ezcluaively  engrowed 
by  his  perflocal  interest.  Novbere  is  aaj  common  interest  discernible.  The 
Tillages,  the  towns,  have  not  anj  atroDger  mutual  relations  than  the  distriota 
to  which  they  belong."  To  complete  this  remarkable  isolation,  Paris  pre- 
ponderated orer  the  whole  kingdom.  It  was  the  seat  of  all  mental  activity ; 
it  was  the  centre  of  all  political  action.  "  Circulation  ia  stagnant  in  France," 
Bays  Young  ia  1787.  In  1789,  whilst  the  mightiest  events  were  passing  in 
Fans,  he  found  the  people  of  Strasbourg,  and  other  towns,  perfectly  ignorant 
of  circumstances  that  most  intimately  concerned  them.  "That  unifcrsal 
circulation  of  intelligence,  which  in  England  transmits  the  least  vibration  of 
feeling  or  alarm,  with  electric  seneibility,  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
another,  and  which  unites  in  bonds  of  connection  men  of  aimilar  intereeta 
and  aituationa,  has  no  existence  in  Franee."  * 

Arthur  Young  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  obaerver  amongst 
Fngliabmen  who,  after  the  dismiseal  of  Calonne  in  1787,  thought  that  a 
Bevolution  was  approaching.  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse, 
had  become  Controller-general.  Youog  dined  with  a  party  whose  conversa- 
tion was  entirely  political.  "  One  opinion  pervaded  the  whole  company,  that 
they  are  on  the  eve  of  some  great  revolution  in  the  government ;  that  every- 
thing points  to  it  "-—-financial  coufusion;  no  minister  to  propose  anything 
but  palliatives;  a  prince  on  the  throne  with  exceUent  dispositions,  but 
wanting  in  mental  resources ;  a  court  buried  in  pleasure  and  dissipation,  and 
adding  to  the  public  distress  ;  a  great  ferment  amongst  all  ranks  of  men, 
"  who  are  eager  for  some  change,  without  knowing  what  to  look  to,  or  to 
hope  for;  and  a  strong  leaven  of  liberty,  increasitig  every  hour  since  the 
American  revolution."  He  adds,  "  all  agree  that  the  States  of  the  kingdom 
cannot  aasemble  without  more  liberty  being  the  consequence  ;  but  I  meet 
with  BO  few  men  that  have  any  just  ideas  of  freedom,  that  I  question  much 
the  species  of  this  new  liberty  that  ia  to  arise."  f 

Lom^nie  de  Brienne  has  diamiaeed  the  Notables,  who  were  beginning  to 
be  troublesome,  some  uttering  strange  words  about  liberty,  a  national 
assembly,  and  other  unwonted  sounds.  They  had  recommended  some 
practical  reforms,  such  as  the  formation  of  Provincial  Assemblies ;  the  sup- 
pression of  Corviet;  a  modification  of  the  QtAtile.  These  measures  were 
announced  in  edicts.  But  the  deficit  presses,  New  taxes  must  be  imposed 
by  edicts.  These,  however,  must  be  registered  by  the  Parltment  of  Paris. 
Very  different  from  a  Briti»b  Parliament  was  this  ancient  institution.  It 
was  originally  only  a  court  of  justice ;  and  some  of  the  provinces  had  similar 
courts,  with  local  jurisdiction.  The  members  of  these  Parlementa  were 
formerly  appointed  by  the  king,  and  were  removeable  at  his  will.  The 
appointmeuts  wera  afterwards  sold,  and  those  who  bought  the  places  were 
considered  to  hold  them  for  life.  The  Farlementa  thua  gradually  acquired  a 
semblance  of  independence,  and  did  not  aliraye  register  the  royal  edicts 
without  inquiry.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  ZV.  the  Purle- 
ment  of  Paris,  refusing  to  register  some  royal  edicts,  was  suppressed,  aa  well 
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M  some  oftbe  provincial  Parlements.  The3r  werereBtored  to  their  fimotioni, 
bf  Louis  XVI,,  in  1774.  In  1785  tliQ  Farlement  of  Paris  refused  to  re^ster 
ftn  edict  for  a  large  loan ;  but  the  peremptory  command  of  the  king  over- 
powered them.  Calotitie  had  then  reoourse  to  an  Assembly  of  Kotablei, 
which  was  dissolved  in  17S7,  as  we  have  seen.  One  of  the  new  taxes  pro- 
posed by  Lom^nie  was  a  project  of  raising  money  by  stamps.  The  Farlement 
of  Paris  refused  to  register  the  edict,  unless  the  financial  accounts  were 
submitted  to  their  examination.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  they  came  to 
a  resolution  that  a  perpetual  tax,  snch  as  that  required  to  be  registered,  oould 
only  be  imposed  by  the  States- General.  Then  commenced  a  colliaioa  between 
the  Crown  and  the  only  body  that  stood  between  the  Grown  and  its  absolute 
power.  According  to  the  old  forms  of  the  monarchy,  a  Bed  of  Justice  was 
to  be  held — a  ceremony  in  which  the  Parlement  should  meet  the  king  face  to 
face,  and  hear  his  positive  commands  to  register  bis  decrees.  On  the  6th  of 
August  this  command  is  given  at  Tersailles.  The  Farlement  returns  to 
Paris,  and  refuses  to  obey  the  solemn  mandate,  even  though  it  issued  &om  a 
Bed  of  Justice.  The  refi-actory  Parlement  must  be  put  down.  The  members 
are  banished  to  Troyes.  Paris  is  iu  a  state  of  furious  excitement.  Large 
bodies  of  troops  are  marched  into  the  city  to  suppress  the  growing  disposi- 
tion towards  violenoe.  At  length  a  compromise  is  effected.  The  obnoxious 
edicts  for  taxation  are  withdrawn ;  and  another  is  proposed  and  aooepted, 
which  recognized  equality  of  taxation  without  exemptions.  The  Parlement 
is  now  recalled  from  its  exile.  On  the  19bh  of  November,  the  king  held  a 
royal  sitting  (leatice  royal],  when  he  carried  to  the  Parlement  an  edict  for  a 
Bucoession  of  loans  for  five  years,  amountiog  to  nineteen  millions  sterling. 
He  also  submitted  to  them  an  edict  for  the  relief  of  the  Fmteatants.  He 
caUed  upon  them  to  confine  their  functions  to  their  ancient  potrers,  and  to 
show  an  example  of  loyalty  and  obedience.  Violent  discussions  ensued,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  relative  of  the  king,  took  part  against  the 
Court.  The  king  departed,  after  a  contest  of  nine  hoars,  and  the  Parlement 
declared  the  edicts  null  and  void.  The  next  day  the  duke  was  banished  to 
one  of  his  country  seats;  and  two  of  the  most  refractory  members  of  the 
Parlement  were  arrested  by  lettret  da  eaehet.  Temporary  expedients  for 
raising  money  must  be  resorted  to,  till  something  could  be  done  with  thia 
rebellious  Parlement.  Lom^nie  had  his  scheme  ready.  It  was  to  establish 
a  grand  Council  of  State,  to  be  called  "  La  Cour  Fleui6re,"  which  should 
dispense  with  the  Parlements,  and  yet  give  a  sanction  to  taxation  that  might 
be  more  satisCactory  than  the  mere  exercise  cf  the  royal  authority.  The 
plan  was  concocted  in  secret ;  but  it  became  known,  and  produced  the 
greatest  station  iu  the  Farlement  of  Paris.  Two  of  its  most  violent  oppo- 
nents, M.  d'Espremenil  and  M.  de  Montsabert,  were  ordered  to  be  arrested. 
They  were  taken  into  custody  during  a  sitting  of  the  Farlement,  in  which, 
after  the  example  of  the  Commons  of  England,  when  Charles  the  First  went 
to  arrest  the  fire  members,  not  one  of  the  Parlement  would  point  out  the 
persons  demanded  by  a  military  force.  D'Espremenil  and  Montsabert  sur- 
rendered, and  were  taken  to  prison.  The  provincial  Parlements  were  now 
in  a  state  of  revolt.  The  people  were  furious  with  excitement.  The  day 
after  the  arrest  of  the  members,  the  king  held  another  Bed  of  Justice  at 
Tersailles,  in  which  he  proposed  a  number  of  salntory  refwmi  in  six  edicts, 
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whicti  provided  for  the  more  rapid  admioiBtntion  of  jiutice ;  which  reguUted 
the  proceedings  of  the  FarleroeDt  of  FariB;  which  put  all  crimiDal  procedure 
upon  s  footing  which  swept  awa^  many  odious  and  cruel  abuses ;  which 
established  "  La  Cour  Fleni^re "  ;  which  provided  for  local  courts ;  and 
.  which  suspended  the  proceediugs  of  all  other  courts.  These  reforms,  admi- 
rable  as  some  were,  were  rejected.  The  edicts  became  waste  paper,  through 
the  short-sightednesH  of  the  Parlement  and  the  violence  of  the  people.  A 
Tidtation  of  Providence  then  became  the  cause  of  general  distress.  A 
tremendous  hailstorm,  on  the  13th  of  Saly,  1786,  destroyed,  in  many  dis- 
tricts, the  crops  of  corn  and  the  vineyards.  The  ruin  was  almost  total  for 
sixty  leagues  round  Paris.  An  edict  waa  issued  ou  the  8th  of  August,  that 
the  StateB-G«nerBl  should  be  assembled  in  May  of  the  fallowing  year.  The 
royal  Treasury  waa  becoming  empty,  and  no  means  of  warding  off  the 
preaaure  of  the  demands  of  the  public  creditors  but  by  a  measure  declaratory 
of  insolvency.  The  Treasury  payments  shall,  according  to  a  proclamation  of 
the  16th  of  August,  henceforth  be  three-fifths  in  money  and  two-ftfths 
in  paper.  The  alarm  was  universal.  The  Court  waa  terrified.  There  was 
no  hope  but  in  the  recall  of  Necker,  to  become  Controller  of  the  Finances. 
-Lom^nie  was  dismissed,  with  the  solace  of  more  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  riot,  which  waa  suppressed  with  some  bloodshed. 
But  hope  returned  with  the  presenoe  of  Necker.  He  found  himself  a 
financial  minster  without  finances.  Offers  of  loans  poured  in  upon  him. 
The  funds  rose  thirty  per  cent.  The  popular  cause  had  triumphed,  and 
^Tecker  was  the  minister  of  the  people.  Nothing  remained  to  do,  but  to 
provide  for  the  meeting  of  the  States-O^neral.  An  Assembly  of  Notables 
was  again  convened.  They  recommended  that  each  of  the  three  Estates,  the 
Clergy,  the  Noblesse,  and  the  Tier*  JSHat,  should  send  three  hundred  members. 


Hccker,    From  a  FortnltbfSupleni-Borlaui. 

By  the  advice  of  Necker,  the  king  issued  an  edict  that  the  Clergy  and  the 
Noblesse  should  each  elect  three  hundred  members,  and  the  Tiers  ^lat  aix 
hundred.  The  States- General  were  to  assemblB  on  the  4th  of  May,  1789. 
The  elections  began  in  January, 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  4th  of  May,  the  streets  of  Yersailles  were 
filled  with  thousands  of  people,  to  gaze  upon  the  procession  of  the  Court  and 
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the  Statea-G^eneral  from  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  where  all  had  asBembled, 
to  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  a  eerinoii  was  to  be  preached.  Two 
hundred  and  sefentj-Sve  yean  had  passed  siaoe  a  king  of  France  had  met 
the  States- Qeneral.  As  if  to  mark  the  long  iaterval,  the  costume  of  the 
StatcB-Qeneral  of  1611  waa  prescribed.  The  clergy  went  first — the  bishops 
in  velvet  robes  and  rochets,  the  curSs  in  their  plainer  dress.  The  Noblesse 
came  next,  in  embroidered  velvet  mantles  and  gold  vests,  laced  cravats,  white 
plumes  in  their  bats,  such  as  Henri  Qiiatre  wore.  The  Tiers  £lat  came  last, 
in  plain  black  mantles,  white  cravats,  and  unfeatbered  hats.  Lastly,  came 
the  king  beneath  a  sumptuous  canopy,  with  the  queen,  the  princesses  and 
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high'born  dames,  and  the  king's  brothers.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  con- 
trived to  walk  in  the  last  rank  of  the  Nobles,  that  he  might  appear  to  mingle 
with  the  first  of  the  Commons.  The  marquis  de  Ferrieres  bu  painted  the 
scene  with  the  most  gorgeous  tiuta — tlie  respectful  silence  of  the  immense 
crowd,  the  windows  filled  with  elegantly  dressed  ladies,  the  joy  speaking  from 
their  brilliant  eyes,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  sound  of  trumpets,  the  chant 
of  the  priests, — ravishing  picture :  "  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  your  king  advances  j  take  your  nuptial  robes 
and  run  before  him  :  tears  of  joy  flawed  from  my  eyes."  •  The  daughter  of 
Necker  was  at  one  of  the  windows.  "  I  waa  abandoning  myself,"  aha  says, 
"to  the  most  lively  hopes  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  repreaen- 
tatives  of  the  nation.  Madame  de  Montmorin  said  to  me,  'You are  wrong 
in  rejoicing;  out  of  this  there  will  come  great  disasters  for  France  and 
for  us.' "t 

The  next  day  the  States* General  was  opened.  A  large  ball  in  the  avenue 
of  the  palace  had  been  provided  for  the  asaembly.  This  SalU  det  Menu*, 
as  it  waa  called,  was  of  sufficient  size  to  contun  the  twelve  hundred  members, 
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with  galleries  for  Bpectatora.  There  was  a  platrorm  for  the  king  and  hia 
Court;.  Louis — with  Marie- Antoinette  by  his  side,  looking  pale  and  ill  at  ease 
— read  an  address,  of  which  the  principal  subject  was  that  of  the  finances. 
"When  the  reading  was  finished,  the  king  put  on  bis  hat,  as  he  took  hia  aent 
on  the  throne.  The  clergy  and  the  nobility  also  put  on  tbeir  hats.  Some  of 
tbe  2W(  £tat  also  took  this  mode  of  asserting  their  position,  and  there  was 
great  confusion,  which  the  king  stopped  by  taking  off  his  own  hat.  The 
costume  of  the  Third  Estate  was  the  same  as  in  1614,  but  the  sentiment  which 
then  required  them  to  kneel  in  the  presence  of  the  aovcreign  was  gone.  The 
keeper  of  the  seals  made  a  speech  ^  and  so  did  Necker,  the  Controller-Generftl 
of  the  Finances— a  speech  which  Arthur  Young  said  was  such  "  as  you  would 
expect  irom  a  banking  clerk  of  some  ability."  The  difficult  question,  whether 
the  three  estates  should  deliberate  and  vote  in  one  body,  or  in  separate  charo- 
hera,  was  not  touched  upon.  It  seemed  to  have  been  arranged  that,  contrary 
to  the  strong  opinion  that  had  been  expressed  by  some  of  the  constituencies, 
the  discussions  and  the  votes  should  not  take  place  in  one  common  assembly. 
It  bad  been  intended  that  four  chambers  should  be  provided;  one  for  the 
solemn  meetings  of  the  three  orders  together-,  and  for  each  distinct  order 
a  separate  chamber.  By  some  difference  between  the  Court  functionariea, 
who  were  of  more  importance  than  the  sovereign  or  his  ministers,  the  building 
set  apart  for  the  Commons  was  refused  to  be  given  up  by  the  administration 
of  the  stables.  The  Salle  det  Menus  waa  therefore  occupied  by  the  Third 
Estate.  The  Clergy  and  the  Nobles  met  in  tbeir  appropriated  chambers,  and 
proceeded  to  the  verification  of  their  powers,  having  decided  to  do  so  by  the 
votes  of  a  majority  in  each  of  the  two  orders.  The  Commons  refused  to 
proceed  to  a  separate  veriGcation ;  and  for  five  weeks  this  contest  went  on, 
but  without  any  decisive  results,  of  speeches  and  resolutions. 

Milton  has  eloquently  described  the  intellectual  fervour  of  London  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Long  Parliament.  "  The  shop  of  war  bath  not  more  anvils 
and  hammers  waking,  t6  fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed 
justice,  in  defence  of  beleaguered  truth,  than  there  ba  pens  and  heads  then, 
sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and 
ideas  wherewith  to  present,  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty,  tbe 
approaching  reformation."*  But  in  Paris,  in  1789,  tbe  literary  activity 
was  of  a  very  different  character  from  that  of  London  in  1644,  There  was 
the  Bame  disputing  and  discoursing  upon  "  things  not  before  discoursed  or 
written  of;"  but  in  London  "the  study  of  highest  and  most  important 
matters  to  be  reformed  "  had  regard  to  the  differences  of  doctrine  rather 
than  the  destruction  of  religion ;  and  contemplated  resistance  to  arbitrary 
power  rather  than  the  overthrow  of  all  lawful  authority.  During  tbe  first 
month  of  the  meeting  of  the  States^Qeneral,  Arthur  Toung  was  in  Paris,  and 
"  waa  much  in  company."  He  found  "  a  general  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  government ;  a  strange  and  unaccountable  appeal,  on  one  side,  to  ideal 
and  visionary  rights  of  nature ;  and,  on  the  other,  no  settled  plan  that  shall 
give  security  to  the  people  for  being  in  future  in  a  much  better  situation  than 
hitherto."  t  He  saw  the  booksellers'  shops  filled  with  eager  crowds,  squeez- 
ing &om  the  door  to  the  counter  to  buy  the  pamphlet  of  the  last  hour.    He 
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saw  the  coffee-houses  in  the  FalaiB  Soyal  sot  oqI^  crowded  within,  but  other 
crowds  without,  listening  to  orators  who,  from  chairs  or  tables,  harangued 
each  his  audience.  The  pamphlets  and  the  orators  were  admired,  exactly  in 
the  proportion  in  which  they  attacked  Christianity  with  a  sort  of  rage,  without 
any  attempt  to  substitute  any  other  belief;  aud  proposed  to  the  French 
people,  not  that  their  affairs  should  be  better  conducted,  but  that  they  should 
take  the  conduct  of  them  into  their  own  hands — they  "  a  people  so  ill* 
prepared  to  act  for  themselves,  that  they  could  not  undertake  a  universal 
and  simultaneous  reform  without  a  universal  destruotioQ."  * 

On  the  14th  of  Juse,  Arthur  Toung  repaired  to  the  SatJe  det  Mmut  to 
behold  what  was  to  him,  as  it  was  to  most  Eoglishmen,  a  scene  eminently 
interesting — "  the  spectacle  of  the  representatives  of  twenty-five  millions  ot 
people,  just  emerging  from  the  evils  of  two  hundred  years  of  arbitrary  power, 
and  rising  to  the  blessings  of  a  freer  constitution,  assembled  with  open  doors 
under  the  eye  ef  the  public."  t  His  feelings  were  roused ;  but  he  saw  how 
the  irregularities  of  the  proceedings  showed  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  he  without  that  self-control,  in  the  absence  of  which  a  deliberatiTC  assembly 
is  only  an  organized  mob.  The  spectators  in  the  gsllety  were  allowed  to 
applaud  ;  a  hundred  members  were  on  their  legs  at  one  time  ;  the  president, 
Bailly,  absolutely  without  the  means  of  keeping  order.     Specific  motions. 
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founded  on  distinct  propositions,  were  drowned  in  abstract  declarations,  pro- 
ducing interminable  harangues.  Thus  had  the  2Ws  Stat  been  debating  for 
five  weeks.  But  with  all  their  mistakes  of  procedure  they  clung  firmly  to 
their  principle,  that  they  would  have  no  verification  of  their  powers,  except  in 
common  with  the  other  Orders.  The  stronger  this  inertia  in  the  halls  of  the 
States- General,  the  more  active  was  the  public  feeling  without  doors. 
Tumults  were  expected.  Clubs,  that  afterwards  became  memorable,  stimu- 
lated the  popular  agitation.  The  excessive  price  of  bread  had  already  pro- 
duced riots  in  the  provinces.  The  Court  is  alarmed.  At  length  something 
more  definite  than  the  orations  in  the  Palais  Boyal  produces  a  terror  that 
may  end  in  some  conflict  between  the  Orders  amongst  themselves,  or  of  the 
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Crown  with  the  States- General.  On  the  17tb  of  June  it  wm  resolTCd,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Abb4  Siijes,  that  the  TUrt  JSIat  should  usume  the  title  of 
"  The  National  A-ssembly."    The  membere  all  took  an  o&th  to  discharge  with 


Bik;«i.    Ftdid  an  Anonrmoiu  Bo^iih  Poiinlt. 


2pal  and  fidelity  the  duties  entrusted  to  their  care.  They  passed  several 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  taxes  and  the  deamess  of  provisions. 
These  were  not  of  a  violent  character ;  but  they  were  proofs  that  the 
Commons  were  resolved  to  try  their  own  streogth.  The  Clergy,  on  the 
19th,  determined,  by  a  majority,  that  the  definitive  verification  of  powers 
should  be  made  in  the  Qeneral  Assembly.  The  Nobility  voted  an  Address 
to  the  kin^,  in  which  tbey  protested  against  the  assumption  of  power  by 
the  Tieri  Mat-  On  the  20th  of  June  it  was  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of 
Versailles,  that  a  royal  sitting  of  the  States- General  would  be  held  on  the 
22nd ;  aud  that  in  the  meantime  the  meetings  of  the  three  Orders  were 
suspended.  At  eight  o'clock  ia  the  morning,  Bsilly,  the  president,  and  the 
two  secretaries,  were  at  the  door  of  their  hall.  It  was  closed  against  them 
by  military.  The  deputies  began  to  collect  in  great  numbers  in  the  avenue 
of  Versailles — all  angry,  some  desperate.  But  tbey  soon  team  that  their  pre- 
sident, having  been  permitted  to  take  away  his  papers  from  the  SalU  iet 
Mentu,  has  taken  refuge  in  a  large  building,  the  Jeu  de  Jaunts  (Tennis 
Court),  in  the  Eue  St.  Francis.  Upon  the  proposition  of  Mounier,  each  took 
an  oath  never  to  separate  from  that  National  Assembly,  until  the  constitution 
of  the  kingdom  was  established.  On  the  22nd  it  was  proclaimed  that  the 
royal  sitting  was  adjourned  till  the  following  day.  The  National  Assembly 
could  not  meet  on  the  22nd,  for  the  Jeu  de  Pauma  was  occupied  by  the 
princes  for  their  tennis-play.  On  the  2.3rd  the  king  came  to  the  Salla  det 
Menvi ;  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  read  a  declaration  to  the  efi'ect 
that  the  distinction  of  the  Three  Orders  should  be  maintained  in  its  integrity ; 
but  that  they  might  meet  to  deliberate  together  with  the  consent  of  the  king. 
The  resolutions  of  the  Tier»  Etat,  on  the  l7th  of  June,  were  cancelled. 
Thirty-five  articles  were  read,  detailing  the  intentions  of  the  king.  Some 
pointed  to  useful  reforms ;  others  contemplated  a  strict  adherence  to  esta- 
blished things,  even  to  abuses.  The  king  closed  the  sitting  in  a  speech,  wherein 
he  rashly  declared,  that  if  the  Three  Orders  could  not  agree  to  effect  what  he 
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proposed — "  I  alone  will  accomplish  the  good  of  mj  people."  The  ting  leaves 
the  hall,  followed  by  most  of  the  clergy,  and  all  the  nobles,  having  given  hia 
cominand  that  each  order  should  meet  ia  its  distinct  place  on  the  followJDg 
morning,  hut  that  they  were  now  to  eeparate.  The  Commons  stir  not.  They 
look  at  each  other  in  gloomy  silence.  De  Brez6,  the  chief  usher  of  the  court, 
enters  and  says,  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  king's  orders."  Baily 
said  to  the  members  around  him,  "  I  think  that  the  assembled  nation  cannot 
receive  any  order."  Then  rose  Mirabeau,  the  man  of  the  most  commanding 
power  in  that  assembly,  and  thus  addressed  the  awe-struck  usher ;  "  Yes,  sir ; 
we  have  heard  what  the  king  was  advised  to  say ;  and  you,  who  cannot  be  the 
organ  of  the  king  to  the  States- General — you,  who  have  neither  place  nor 
right  of  speech  here — you  are  not  the  person  to  remind  us  of  what  he  has 
said.  If  you  are  commissioned  to  make  us  leave  this  place,  you  must  ask  for 
orders  to  use  force  ;    for  we  will  only  quit  by  the  power  of  the  bayonet."* 


Ulmbcou.    Fram  ■  Portrait  b;  DDpIenii-Dorbmi. 

Many  speeches  were  made.  The  assembly  afSrmed  that  they  persevered  in 
their  former  resolutions  ;  and  upon  the  proposition  of  Mirabeau  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  persons  of  the  deputies  were  inviolable — that  it  should  be  a 
capital  crime  to  arrest  or  detain  any  member,  on  whose  part  soever  the  same 
be  commanded.  On  the  24tb,  the  majority  of  the  clergy  joined  the  Tiert  Etat, 
for  the  verification  of  their  powers  in  common.  On  the  25th  between  forty 
and  fifty  of  the  noblesse  united  in  the  same  way.  On  the  27th  the  king,  by 
letter,  invited  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy,  to  do  what  he 
had  protested  against  on  the  23rd.  On  the  30th,  the  formal  union  is  com- 
pleted. The  States- General  have  lost  their  aucient  name.  They  are  three 
orders  no  longer — they  are  the  National  Assembly. 

The  extraordinary  change  in  the  resistance  of  the  Court  to  the  union  of 
the  tbree  orders  was,  in  all  probability,  produced  by  the  apprehension  that 
the  French  guards  could  not  be  relied  upon  in  any  contest  with  the  Xational 
Assembly,  if  the  military  power  and  an  insurgent  populace  should  he  brought 
into  conflict,  j.  There  were  regiments  of  foreign  troops  in  the  king's  service, 


"  Histoirc  ParUraeatairc." 
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aud  these  might  be  gradually  coDceotnted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Faria, 
where  bread-riots  were  becoming  very  fearful.  Ou  the  18th  of  July, 
Mirabeau  stated  in  tho  National  Afeembly  that  there  were  twenty-five 
thoueand  troopa  between  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  that  twenty  thousand 
more  were  expected.  He  moved  an  Address  to  the  king  that  he  would  cause 
the  troopa  to  be  removed.  The  king  replied  that  the  troops  were  there  to 
maiatain  order,  and  secure  the  freedom  of  their  deliberations.  Necker,  who 
had  become  powerless  to  advise  or  to  control,  begged  for  perraisaion  to  resign. 
Oq  the  11th  of  July  he  was  dismissed  ;  and  was  requested  to  depart  secretly 
from  Versailles.  On  the  12th  it  became  known  that  the  ministry  of  Necker, 
from  which  so  much  had  been  expected  by  the  people,  was  at  an  end ;  that 
other  men  hostile  to  the  popular  cause  were  in  the  royal  confidence.  Marahal 
de  Broglie,  who  waa  minister  of  war,  with  the  command  of  the  troops,  was 
reported  to  have  written  to  the  prince  de  Cond^,  that  with  fifty  thousand 
men  he  would  disperse  these  wolves,  the  national  deputies,  aud  the  fools  who 
applauded  them.  Foulon  was  named  intendant  of  marine — Foulon,  who  had 
said  that  if  the  people  were  hungry  they  might  eat  grass.  The  12th  of  July 
was  a  Sunday.  There  were  movements  of  troops  from  the  suburbs  to  the 
city.  Placards  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king  inviting  the  inhabitants 
to  keep  their  houses.  The  popular  curiosity  became  more  intense.  At  noon 
the  Palais  Koyul  was  filled  with  eager  crowds.  A  youog  man,  vho  was  here- 
after to  take  a  leading  position,  Camille  Desmoulins,  came  out  from  the  Cafe 
Poy  with  sword  and  pistol  in  hand,  and  mounting  a  table,  cried  "  To  Arms.'* 


Cmmtlls  DeuooiiUni. 

A  multitude  rush  forth,  with  green  cockades,  or  green  boughs  in  their  hats. 
They  seize  from  an  im^e>shop  a  bust  of  Nccker,  and  a  bust  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  and,  draping  them  in  crape,  bear  them  about  in  procession.  Prince 
Lambesc,  at  the  bend  of  the  Eoyal  Qeriiian  regiment,  encounters  the  proces- 
sion, and  disperses  the  people  with  musket  snd  sabre.  There  are  other  fights 
between  the  PHriaiana  and  the  foreign  soldiery,  the  French  guards  taking  part 
with  the  populace.  The  cry  "  To  Arms  "  goes  through  all  the  city.  The 
night  falls  upon  a  population  maddened  with  rage  or  fear.  In  the  morning, 
the  cry  is  again  "  To  Arms."    Thousands  of  fierce  men  are  in  the  Btreets, 
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searching  for  guni  and  Ainmniiition  in  erny  public  place.  A  muntcipil 
authority^  is  hutilj  formed  at  the  H6tel  de  VUle.  Public  criers  proelaiai 
that  all  men  should  resort  to  their  districts  to  be  «Drolled.  Id  a  f«w  houn 
the  National  Guard  of  Paris  is  constituted,  each  maa  vearing  a  red  and  bluA 
cockade.  But  how  to  arm  them  F  Smiths  are  making  pikes ;  guopowdar 
has  been  obtained ;  hut  muskets  are  wanting.  The  great  day  of  the  11th 
dawns ;  and  the  tidings  go  forth  that  at  the  HAtel  des  Inralidss  there  are 
ample  stores  of  guns.  By  nine  o'closk  on  that  morning  the  U6tel  haa  beea 
ransacked ;  and  twenty-eight  thousand  firelocks  are  in  the  hands  of  these 
furious  Tolunteers.  "  To  the  BaatiUe  "  is  now  the  cry  that  gives  a  precise 
direction  to  the  popular  violence. 

France  had  many  Bastillee,  where,  witbout  legal  trial  or  sentence,  mea 
suspected  of  designs  against  the  government,  or  who  had  given  offence  to  a 
courtier  or  a  royal  mistress,  might  be  shut  ap  even  to  the  end  of  their  daya, 
under  the  authority  of  a  lettre  de  cachet,  through  whose  mysterious  agfin^ 
they  vanished  out  of  society,  and  were  as  if  dead.  The  great  Bastille  a(F 
Paris  was  a  fortress  built  in  the  fourteenth  century— a  massive  stone  stFuctars 
of  nine  towers,  Burrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  Other  ditches,  with  dnw- 
bridges,  and  strong  barriers,  were  between  the  fortress  and  tbe  street  8t 
Antoine.  The  Bastille  had  become  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  by  ths 
remarkable  narrative  of  the  escape  of  two  men,  De  I^tude,  and  S'Alegre^ 
in  1756.  Their  adventures  made  the  construction  of  this  horrible  prisoK 
familiar  to  Englishmen.  The  labour  they  went  through  for  eighteen  mouths 
— in  plaiting  ropes  out  of  the  threads  of  their  linen,  to  form  a  ladder  fb^ 
their  descent  of  eighty  feet  from  the  platform  to  the  ditch  ;  and  in  removing 
tbe  iron  bars  from  the  chimney  by  which  they  were  to  gain  the  platform — 
this  labour  was  almost  incredible.  But  the  perseverance  of  these  two  fellow- 
prisoners  indicated  bow  strong  was  the  desire  of  escape  from  a  den  whera 
men  went  mad,  under  tbe  sense  of  injustice  and  the  pressure  of  despair.  Is 
England,  the  Bastille  was  the  great  symbol  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Fren^ 
government.  Cowper  described  it  in  17B5  ss  "  the  house  of  bondage  woras 
than  that  of  old  which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh ;"  and  he  thus  looks  forward 
almost  with  a  prophetic  eye,  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  14th  of  July,  17S9: 

"  Ts  bisTid  tovtn,  t^  abode  of  Iaok«n  hauts, 
Ta  doDgaiMU  and  je  eagen  of  despur, 
Tbat  mpnaitiu  bava  anpplied  firom  age  to  age 
With  mBsio  anch  a«  aaita  thur  UTBiwgn  can. 
The  ii^u  and  gro«u  of  mbenbU  men  t 
Then'R  DDt  an  Bngliah  beut  that  would  not  Inp 
To  hear  that  je  wen  ^llsn  at  laat."  * 

The  attack  on  the  Bastille  had  been  expected  by  the 'governor,  De  Lannay. 
He  had  placed  artillery  on  the  tops  of  the  towers.  He  had  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  men  in  the  fortress,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  hut  with  scanty 
store  of  provisions.  The  Committee  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  sent  a  deputation 
to  tbe  governor,  to  beg  him  to  remove  from  tbe  towers  the  cannon  whicb 
commanded  the  quartier  St.  Antoine.  Tbe  cannon  were  drawn  back  from 
the  embrasures.    But  St.  Antoine  was  not  so  easily  quieted.    That  quarter 
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vas  the  residence  of  a  great  artisan  population.  Paris  had  been  growing 
during  the  centurj  into  a  very  considerable  manufacturing  town;  and  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  especially,  the  working  people  were  collected  together 
in  large  numheTs,  in  consequence  of  an.  edict  of  Louis  XVI.,  intended  "to 
relieve  tbem  from  the  restrictians  which  are  injurious  to  their  interests  as 
well  as  to  their  freedom  of  trade."  They  had  privileges  then  granted  which 
relieved  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  guilds.*  But  the  agglomeration  of  a 
vast  working  population,  at  a  time  of  public  excitement  and  of  private  distreaa, 
was  a  serious  danger ;  and  thus  in  every  stage  of  the  French  devolution  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  a  terrible  power  in  the  bauds  of  those  who  worked 
upon  the  popular  passions.  About  noon  of  the  14th  of  July,  Thuriot  de  la 
Bosiere,  an  advocate,  has  demanded  to  see  the  governor  of  the  Bastille,  to 
warn  him  of  the  cry  which  has  gone  forth  in  the  more  polite  quarters  of 
Faris,  and  to  exhort  him  to  surrender.  De  Launay  and  Thuriot  went  upon 
the  battlements ;  and  there  they  saw  a  vast  multitude  swarming  towards  the 
grim  towers,  along  every  street  and  every  alley  of  the  Faubourg.  Thuriot 
shows  himself  from  the  battlements ;  descends ;  and  addresses  the  crowd 
&om  a  window  in  the  governor's  house,  with  some  words  intended  to  calm 
their  fury.    lie  receives  only  their  curses;   and  an  attack  commences  in 


AtUck  oD  tha  ntutUI*.    From  ■  Mididlioa  by  Andniu. 

downright  earnest.  This  roaring  multitude  have  resolute  men  amongst  them. 
Four  with  axes  make  their  way  from  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house  to  the 
outer  wall  of  the  Bastille,  jump  down  into  the  court,  and  begin  hewing  at 
the  chains  of  the  drawbridge.  The  drawbridge  at  length  falls ;  and  the 
crowd  pours  into  the  exterior  court.  Another  drawbridge  impedes  their 
progress.    They  rnsh  at  it ;  and  are  received  with  a  fire  of  musketry.    Dead 

,  •  TocqneviUe,  p.  139.' 
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sud  wounded  men  are  carried  forth,  and  the  sight  rouses  the  gatheriu); 
multitude  to  additional  fuiy.  Large  numben  of  the  French  guards  come  to 
aaaiet  iu  the  attack.  De  Launaj  fires  upon  the  crowd  &om  the  battlements  j 
the  populace  fire  upon  the  Swiss  and  the  luvalides  who  defend  the  fortress. 
There  have  been  fire  hours  of  this  contest  without  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  the  stronghold  being  taken.  The  garrison  has  on]j  lost  one  man.  Kearly 
two  hundred  of  the  assailants  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  But  the  Invalides 
wished  to  surrender — the  Swiss  expressed  their  desire  to  reaist.  De  Launay 
in  his  despair  of  being  able  finally  to  repel  a  mob  of  thousands,  animated  by 
one  spirit,  attempted  to  apply  a  match  to  the  powder  magaziue,  but  he  was 
stopped  by  one  of  his  officers.  Moved  by  that  almost  inatiuctiTe  fear  of  a 
ragiog  multitude  which  the  bravest  may  feel,  he  was  now  inclined  to 
capitulate  but  not  to  surrender.  He  wrote  a  note  to  the  besiegers,  to  the 
effect  that  be  had  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  powder  within  the  magazine, 
and  would  blow  up  the  Bastille,  aud  thus  destroy  its  neighbourhood,  himaelf 
and  his  besiegers,  if  they  did  not  accept  a  capitulation  which  would  leave 
him  aud  his  garrison  to  go  free.  The  note  was  given  to  £lie,  an  officer  of  the 
French  guards  ;  and  he  gave  his  aasurance,  in  which  hia  men  joined,  that  if 
the  drawbridge  were  lowered,  the  garrison  should  receive  no  harm.  It  was 
lowered.  The  furious  crowd  rushed  in,  passing  the  Invalides  and  the  Swiss 
who  were  ranged  in  the  inner  court.  The  Prench  guards  could  not  wholly 
protect  those  to  whom  safety  had  been  assured.  It  was  determined  to  take 
De  Launay  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  As  he  moves  along  the  yells  of  the  multi- 
tude grow  louder ;  the  efforts  to  protect  the  unfortunate  man  are  less  and 
less  avaiting.  Hullin,  one  of  the  besiegers,  even  fights  against  the  mob  to 
defend  his  prisoner.  Hullin  is  struck  down,  and  De  Launay  is  murdered. 
Major  De  Losme,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Bastille,  was  surrounded.    He 


RcjolciDE  in  tba  Fiubours  St.  Antolne  on  tbe  Dcitmcllon  ot  tho  Butillo.    Dgalgncd  fi-om  a 
Frmuh  UsdaL. 

had  always  shown  kindness  to  the  prisoners,  and  one  of  the  crowd,  who  had 
been  under  hia  charge,  now  seized  a  musket  to  defend  hitn.    De  Losme  wm 
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killed.  Two  of  the  Iiiv&lides  were  hanged  hy  the  mob.  Manj  of  the 
beaiegerB  have  been  eiploriog  the  dungeane  of  the  Bastille,  where  they  fiad 
only  seven  priaonen.  Others  linger  around  the  hated  place,  shouting  and 
MDging  in  frantic  joj.  A  vast  number  have  marched  off  to  the  H6tel  de 
TilJe,  conducting  their  prisoners  to  receive  judgment  for  the  guilt  of  having 
'been  faithful  to  their  duty.  The  officers  of  the  French  guard  demand  that 
the  Invalidea  and  tbe  Swiss  shall  go  free,  u  the  reward  of  themselves  and 
tiieir  men  for  their  aid  in  this  day's  work.  Another  murder,  that  of 
Tlewelles,  a  magistrate,  was  perpetrated  that  evening.  Through  the  night 
Paris  watched  as  if  a  foreign  enemy  were  approaching  to  sack  the  city.  The 
windows  were  lighted ;  patrols  were  in  all  the  streets ;  orators  were  still 
karanguing  tbe  populace,  amongst  whom  Marat  was  conspicuous.  St. 
Antoine  gave  itself  up  to  a  frenzy  of  delight,  and  the  pains  of  hunger  were 
leu  keenly  felt  in  the  time  of  triumph  and  of  revenge.  The  occurrences  at 
Paris  were  imperfectly  known  at  Versailles ;  but  at  midnight  the  duke  de 
Liancourt  entered  the  king's  bed-cbamfaer,  and  told  him  how  the  Bastille  had 
&Uen.  "  It  is  a  riot"  (imeuta)  said  the  king.  "  No,  Sire,  it  is  a  revolution," 
replied  the  duke.  The  danger  which  now  threatened  the  throne,  and  all  who 
lurronnded  the  throne,  was  roanifest.  The  power  was  passing  away  from  the 
Ifational  Assembly  into  the  bands  of  an  armed  populace. 

On  the  morning  of  tbe  15tb  of  July  the  king  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Kiidet  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  announce  that  he  had  given  orders  to  the 
troops  to  withdraw  from  Paris  and  Versailles,  and  that  he  relied  upon  the 
Assembly  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity.  The  deputies  loudly  applauded  ; 
as  tbe  king  returned  to  the  palace  the  people  vociferously  shouted.  A  deputa- 
tion of  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  Paris  to  proclaim  at  the  Bfitel  de  Ville 
the  glad  words  that  Louis  bad  that  day  spoken.  The  king,  it  was  held,  had 
authorized  tbe  establishment  of  the  National  Guard.  A  commander  must  be 
found.  In  the  ball  was  a  bust  of  La  Payette  ;  and  a  deputy  pointing  to  it, 
the  friend  of  Washington  was  elected  commander  by  acclamation.  In  tbe 
•ame  way  Bailly  was  constituted  Mayor  of  Paris,  in  tbe  place  of  Flesselles, 
the  ProToBt  of  the  l&rcbants,  who  had  been  shot  tbe  night  before.  The 
Parisians  had  now  confidence  in  the  kiug,  and  the  king  had  confidence  in  tbe 
Parisians.  He  announced  to  the  Assembly  that  he  would  visit  his  good  city. 
Be  would  dismiss  his  ministers ;  be  would  recall  Necker.  But  some  who 
surrounded  the  king  had  not  bis  trust  in  the  disposition  of  tbe  people.  On 
the  morning  of  the  I7th  tbe  kiug  is  on  his  way  to  Paris,  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  the  deputies.  The  count  d'Artoia  (the  king's  brother),  the  prince 
de  CoudS,  and  others  of  royal  blood — marshal  de  Broglie,  the  Polignacs,  and 
several  of  the  recent  ministry,  are  on  their  way  to  the  frontiers.  Tbe  queen 
vainly  attempted  to  prevent  the  king  going  amongst  a  dangerous  populace, 
"  The  king  was  of  a  weak  character,  but  be  was  not  timid,"*  and  he  kept  to 
his  determination.  His  reception  was  such  as  to  fill  him  with  hope  for  the 
future.  Loyalty  and  patriotism  joined  in  the  univenul  cry — "  Vive  le  Boi — 
Five  la  Nation." 

Tbe  obnoxious  ministers  have  fled  from  Versailles.  One,  the  moat 
obnoxious,  Foulon,  is  reported  to  have  died ;  for  a  sumptuous  funeral  has 


*  Daunnt — "SouTemnRDiHiniheati,"  p.  81. 
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proceeded  from  bia  house.  On  the  moniing  of  the  22nd  of  July  some 
pesBanta  ofTitry,  near  T'ontaiuebleau,  are  le&diug  into  Paris  nn  old  man 
bound  with  ropes  to  the  tail  of  a  cart.  On  his  back  is  fastened  a  bundle  of 
grasH,  and  a  collar  of  nettles  is  round  his  neck.  It  is  Foulon,  who  bas  been 
denounced  as  a  speculator  in  famine — one  who  said  the  poor  should  eat  grass 
if  they  could  not  get  bread.  He  is  dragged  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille  to  be 
judged.  La  Fayette  arrived.  Anxious  to  save  the  trembling  man  of  seventy- 
four  from  the  popular  fury,  he  proposed  to  consign  him  to  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye,  that  he  might  be  tried  according  to  the  laws.  "  What  is  the  use  of 
tiying  a  man,"  cried  a  voice,  "who  bus  been  judged  these  thirty  years  P" 
The  crowd  ruahed  upon  their  victim ;  dragged  him  out  of  the  ball ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  be  was  hanging  to  a  lantern  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  His 
head  was  cut  off;  a  bundle  of  hay  was  stuffed  into  the  mouth;  and  this 
trophy  of  mob  vengeance  was  carried  through  the  city.  The  same  night 
Berthier,  the  aon-iu-law  of  Foulon, — Intendant  of  Paris,  and  hated  as  a 
tax-levler, — is  brought  in  a  carriage  to  the  HAtel  de  Ville,  surrounded  by 
National  Quards,  sent  by  the  municipals  to  protect  him.  The  protection 
avails  him  not.  The  supereeders  of  law  have  him  in  their  clutches.  He  fights 
agaiust  them  with  dogged  resolutioD.  But  the  lantern  has  ita  prey ;  and 
another  ghastly  head,  and  a  bleeding  heart,  are  carried  in  horrible  procession. 
The  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  have  been  trampled  down  by  murderers. 
Bailly  and  La  Fayette  indignantly  resigned  their  ofSces ;  but  they  were  won 
back  again,  when  the  municipality  was  re-organiied,  under  the  name  of 
La  Commune. 

The  doings  of  Paris  were  not  without  successful  imitations  in  the 
provinces.  On  the  20th  of  July,  Arthur  Young  was  at  Strasbourg,  where  he 
first  heard  the  news  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bastille.  He  writes,  "  The 
spirit  of  revolt  is  gone  forth  into  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  price  of 
bread  has  prepared  the  populace  everywhere  for  all  sorts  of  violence."  He 
soon  saw  the  course  which  the  violence  was  taking  in  the  rural  districts.  He 
was  at  Beaan^on  on  the  27th.  There  he  heard  of  ch&teaux  burnt  or  plun- 
dered, the  seigneurs  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  their  wives  and  daughters 
•outraged ;  "  and  these  abominations,  not  infiicted  on  marked  persons,  who 
were  odious  for  their  former  conduct  or  principles."  *  In  his  inn  at  Dole 
there  were  "  a  gentleman,  unfortunately  a  seigneur,  his  wife,  family,  three 
servants,  an  infant  hut  a  few  months  old,  who  escaped  from  their  flaming 
oh&teau  half  naked  in  the  night ;  all  their  property  lost  except  the  land  itself; 
and  this  family  valued  and  esteemed  by  the  neighbours,  with  many  virtues  to 
command  the  love  of  the  poor,  and  no  oppreeeions  to  provoke  their  enmi^,"f 
The  inquiries  of  Arthur  Young  led  him  to  believe  that  the  burnings  and 
plunderings  had  not  been  committed  by  troops  of  brigands,  but  by  the 
pessauts  only.  The  notion  of  brigands  going  through  the  country  in  troops 
eight  hundred  strong,  and  even  to  the  number  of  sixteen  hundred,  was  the 
prevalent  belief  in  the  towns.  People  came  around  Young  to  ask  for  news. 
*'  They  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  I  gave  no  credit  to  the  existence  of 
brigands,  as  I  was  well  persuaded  that  all  the  outrages  that  had  been  com- 
mitted were  the  work  of  the  peasants  only."J 

•  "  TraveU  In  France,"  p.  1«.  t  /6W.,  pL  149.  J  Ihid.,  p.  165, 
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The  National  Asaembly,  aU  things  being  tolerably  quiet  in  Faria,  proceeds 
with  its  self-appointed  work  of  sweeping  away  all  ancient  things,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  up  a  wholly  new  system  for  the  government  of  twenty- 
five  millions  of  people.  The  Assembly  had  been  long  occupied  in  drawing 
up  a  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man.  Some  who  were  concerned  in  the 
preparation  of  this  document,  amongst  whom  was  Dumont,  considered  it 
a  puerile  fiction.  It  declared  that  "men  are  bom  free  and  equal."  It  is 
not  true,  writes  the  fellow-worker  of  Mirabeau.  Are  men  bom  free  P  They 
are  born  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  necessary  dependence.  Are  they  equal  P 
By  equality  do  we  understand  equality  of  fortune,  of  talent,  of  virtue,  of 
industiy,  of  condition  P*  The  metaphysical  difficulties  of  the  National 
Assembly  were  quickly  absorbed  in  one  vast  measure  of  sweeping  change. 
At  a  nocturnal  sitting  of  the  4th  of  August,  after  a  Beport  of  a  Committee  on 
the  troubled  stat«  of  the  kingdom  had  been  read,  it  was  proposed  by  two 
noblemen  that  all  taxes  should  be  proportionably  paid  by  all,  according  to 
their  income,  as  well  as  all  other  public  burthens;  that  all  feudal  rights 
should  be  made  redeemable  bj  a  money  value ;  that  eofvea  and  all  personal 
service  should  be  abolished.  A  Breton  deputy,  in  the  dress  of  a  farmer,  rose 
and  exclaimed,  "  Let  the  title-deeds,  the  terrible  instruments  which  for  ages 
have  tormented  the  people,  be  brought  here,  and  burnt — those  parchments  by 
which  men  are  required  to  be  yoked  to  a  wagon  like  beasts — which  compel 
men  to  pass  the  night  in  beating  the  ponds,  to  prevent  the  frogs  from  dis- 
turbing the  sleep  of  their  luxurious  Iijrds.  Declare  the  compulsory  redemption 
of  these  services,  and  thus  stop  the  burning  of  the  chateaux."  Dumont  saw 
the  extraordinary  scene  of  the  4th  of  August,  when  a  work  "  which  would 
have  demanded  a  year  of  care  and  deliberation,  was  proposed,  voted,  resolved, 
by  general  acclamation,  I  know  not  how  mauy  laws  were  decreed:  the 
abolition  of  feudal  rights,  the  abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
privileges  of  provinces — three  articles  which  in  themselves  embrace  a  whole 
system  of  jurisprudence  and  of  policy,  were  decided,  with  ten  or  a  dozen 
others,  in  less  time  than  a  parliament  of  England  would  have  taken  for  the 
first  reading  of  a  Bill  of  some  importance."t  Mirabeau  was  not  present  at 
that  sitting.  The  next  day  be  said  to  Dumont :  "  Behold  our  French  ;  they 
take  an  entire  month  to  dispute  about  syllables,  and  in  one  night  they  over- 
turn all  the  ancient  order  of  tbe  monarchy." 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Arthur  Young,  being  at  Clermont,  hears  of  the 
famous  decrees  of  the  4tli.  "  The  great  news  jiut  arrived  from  Paris,  of  the 
utter  abolition  of  tithes,  feudal  rights,  game,  warrens,  pigeons,  J  &c.,  has 
been  received  with  the  greatest  joy  by  the  mass  of  the  people."  Sensible 
men,  however,  complained  of  the  injustice  of  declaring  what  will  be  done, 
without  regulations  of  what  was  to  be  done  at  the  moment  of  declaring. 
About  a  fortnight  later  he  was  "  pestered  with  all  tbe  mob  of  the  country 
shooting."  The  declaration  of  the  National  Assembly,  "  without  any  statute 
or  provision  to  secure  the  rigbt  of  tbe  game  to  the  possessor  of  the  soil, 
according  to  the  tenour  of  tbe  vote,  has,  as  I  am  everywhere  informed,  filled 


ir  Mimbaan,"  p.  B8.  +  TJi'd.,  p.  100. 

±  One  of  tbe  eiclmiTe  priTilcgea  of  the  Beignenn  ina  to  hare  cloTe-hoti«fl  for  floclia  of  birds 
H)  feed  upon  tlie  gnio  at  Unda  of  wbicb  thus  lords  uQlher  owned  nor  eultirat«d  u?  put. 
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all  the  fields  of  France  with  Bportamen,  to  an  utter  nniaance,  The  same 
effects  have  flowed  from  declarations  of  right  relatlTe  to  tithes,  taxes,  feudal 
rights,  &Q.  Id  the  declarntions,  conditions  and  compensations  are  talked  of; 
but  an  unruly,  ungoveniable  multitude  seize  the  benefit  of  the  abolition,  and 
laugh  at  the  obligations  or  rec<HnpenBe."  The  barriers  that  stood  between 
a  people  long  misgOTemed  and  oppressed,  and  all  the  ancient  restraints  of  their 
servitude,  being  euddenlf  broken  down,  their  excesses  could  scarcely  he  matter 
of  wonder.  There  is  Tcrj-  little  exaggeration  in  what  Mr.  Eden  wrote  to 
Mr.  Pitt  from  Paris,  on  the  27tb  of  August,  1789 :  "  It  would  lead  me  too 
far  to  enter  into  the  strange  and  unhappy  particulara  of  the  present  situation 
of  this  country.  The  anarchy  is  moet  complete ;  the  people  have  renounced 
every  idea  and  principle  of  subordination ;  the  magistracy  (so  far  as  there 
remain  any  traces  of  magistracy)  is  panic-struck;  the  army  is  utterly 
undone ;  and  the  soldiers  aro  so  freed  from  military  discipline,  that  on  every 
discontent,  and  in  the  face  of  day,  they  take  their  arms  and  knapsacks,  and 
leave  their  regiments ;  the  church,  which  formerly  had  so  much  influence,  is 
now  in  general  treated  by  the  people  with  derision ;  the  revenue  is  greatly 
and  rapidly  decreasing  amidst  the  disordetB  of  the  time ;  even  the  industry 
of  the  labouring  class  is  interrupted  and  suspended.  In  short,  the  prospect, 
in  every  point  of  view,  is  most  alarming :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  walk  into  the 
streets,  and  to  look  at  the  faces  of  those  who  pass,  to  see  that  there  is  a 
general  impression  of  calamity  and  terror."* 

The  scarcity  consequent  upon  a  bad  harvest  was  growing  more  fearful, 
especially  in^Paris.  The  furious  multitude,  filled  with  v^ue  suspicions  by 
incendiary  journalists  and  orators,  ascribed  the  enormous  price  of  bread  to 
other  than  natural  causes.  "  The  people,"  says  Dumont,  "  attributed  the 
scarcity  to  the  aristocracy.  The  aristocrats  bad  caused  the  corn  to  be  cut 
down  whilst  in  the  blade  ;  the  aristocrats  had  paid  the  bakers  not  to  mako 
bread ;  the  aristocrats  had  thrown  the  grain  into  tbe  rivers.  There  was  no 
lie,  no  absurdity,  that  did  not  appear  pTobable."t  A  foolish  display  of 
loyalty  at  Tersailles  turned  the  follies  of  tbe  people  into  a  new  channel  of 
rage  against  the  Court.  A  regiment  of  Flanders  had  come  to  Versailles ;  and 
the  officers  of  the  king's  body-guard  gave  an  entertainment  on  the  1st  of 
October  to  the  officers  of  tUia  regiment.  The  king  and  queen  entered  during 
the  banquet.  The  orchestra  played  "  0  Sickard,  0  mon  Soi,"  and  shouts  of 
"  Vive  le  Rot''  awoke  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  even  amongst  officers  of  the 
I^ational  Guard  who  tt^drbeen  invited.  Some  of  them  turned  their  national 
cockade,  showing  only  tbe  white  beneath.  Even  black  cockades  were  to  bo 
seen.  There  was  au  evident  re-action  against  the  popular  cause.  Tho 
Parisians  heard  of  these  demonstrations;  and  an  insurrectionary  feeling  was 
fast  spreading  amongst  the  half-starved  populace,  who  bad  broken  open 
bakers'  shops,  and  attempted  to  hang  a  baker,  who  was  saved  by  the  National 
Guard.  At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth  of  October,  a  woman  went 
into  a  guard-room,  and  took  a  drum,  which  she  beat  as  she  marched  along. 
Crowds  of  market-women  came  forth,  for  this  day,  being  Monday,  was  an  idle 
day  for  them.    Thejr  began  to  cry  "Bread."     There  was  so  bread  in  the 
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bakera'  shope,  and  tbey  would  go  to  Versailles,  to  fetch  the  baker  aud  his 
wife.  The  crowd  of  women  increased  to  hundreds  ;  and  they  8*on  fiU»d  the 
H&tel  de  ViUe.  In  four  or  five  hours  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  men, 
who  obtained  muskets  and  two  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  municipsl  stores. 
The  eiceaseB  of  the  women,  who  wanted  to  burn  the  building,  were  stopped  by 
Maitlard,  an  naher  of  the  court,  who  told  them  that  he  was  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  Bastille.  By  the  consent  of  a  superior  officer  be  proposed 
to  lead  the  women  away  on  the  road  to  Versailles,  where  they  wanted  to  go, 
that  the  authorities  might  have  time  to  collect  their  forces,  and  stop  the 
tumult.  On  the  troop  of  Amazons  went,  with  this  tall  man  in  black  as  their 
general.  As  the  day  advanced  the  affair  became  more  serious.  La  Fayette 
and  the  Committees  of  Districts  were  at  "the  H6tel  de  Ville.  The  National 
Guard,  the  Trench  Guards  (now  called  Grenadiers),  the  rough  men  from  the 
Faubourg  8t.  Antotne — all  gathered  round  La  Fayette,  demanding  to  go  to 
Versailles.  The  Commune  deliberated  till  four  o'clock,  and  then  ordered  La 
Fayette  to  march.  Meanwhile,  Maillard,  with  his  female  host,  liad  reached 
Versailles  about  three  o'clock.  The  women  demanded  to  enter  the  National 
Assembly.    Fifteen  were  admitted,  with  a  soldier,  who  bad  belonged  to  the 


TlM  Womou  ot  Puia  entering  tb 


French  Glwirds.  The  soldier  said  Paris  was  starring  ;  they  came  for  bread  ; 
and  for  the  punishment  of  the  king's  body-guard,  who  had  insulted  the 
national  cockade.  Mounier,  the  president,  could  only  get  rid  of  the  trouble- 
some visitors,  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  accompany  the  deputation  to 
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see  the  king.  They  vere  admitted  to  tlie  presence  of  Louis,  wbo  spoke  to 
tbem  sfiectiDnntelj ;  and  they  quitted  the  kiud-hearted  king  crying  "  fiva  to 
JBoi."  The  women  outside,  growing  more  violent,  said  that  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  their  deputation ;  but  they  were  pacified  for  a  time,  by  a  written 
paper,  signed  by  the  king,  declaring  that  every  care  should  be  taken  for  the 
proTisiouing  of  Paris.  A  conflict  then  appeared  imminent  between  the  men 
of  St.  Antoine  and  the  king's  body-guard.  The  cannon  which  had  been 
brought  fi-am  Paris  was  pointed  against  the  guard ;  hut  the  powder  was  wet, 
and  the  men  sulkily  said,  "  It  is  not  time  yet."  In  this  night  of  peril, 
Mounier  pressed  upon  the  king  the  acceptance  of  the  articles  of  the  con- 
atitution,  which  assent  be  bad  not  previously  given.  The  king  yielded. 
When  Mounier  returned  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  filled  with  women, 
wbo  interrupted  the  proceedings.  There  wsa  a  discussion  upon  the  criminal 
laws.  A  fiahwoman  called  out — "  Stop  thut  babbler ;  that  is  not  the  question  ; 
the  queation  is  about  bread."  At  midnight,  La  Fayette,  with  fifteen  thouaand 
of  the  National  Chiard,  arrived.  He  had  made  the  men  under  his  command 
Bwear  fidelity  to  the  law  and  the  king.  He  entered  the  Salle  dee  Menus  ; 
told  the  president  that  the  men  bad  promised  to  obey  the  king  and  the 
National  Assembly ;  and  theD,  attended  by  only  two  commissioners,  went  to 
the  king,  and  having  explained  to  him  the  state  of  afiuirs,  received  orders  to 
assign  to  the  Kational  Quards  the  external  posts  of  the  palace ;  the  body 
guard  and  the  Swiss  remaining  in  the  interior.  At  three  in  the  morning 
the  Assembly  separated,  and  La  Fayette  went  to  rest.  About  six  in  the 
morning  a  mob  of  the  Parisians,  mingled  with  some  of  Versailles,  got  over 
the  iron  railing  of  .the  palace,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  interior.  The 
subsequent  occurrences  of  that  terrible  6th  of  October  are  differently  stated 
by  various  authorities.  There  is  one  description  by  the  aide  of  which  all 
other  descriptions  look  pale ;  and  yet  the  facts  which  "  History  will  record  " 
are  more  definite  than  the  general  truth  as  coloured  by  the  glowing  imagi- 
nation of  Surke.*  The  mob  of  assassins  and  plunderers,  when  they  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  palace,  directed  their  furious  steps  towards 
the  queen's  apartments.  They  were  probably  guided  by  some  ^y  about  the 
royal  fiunily.  Madame  Campan  looked  out  of  the  ante-chamber,  and  saw  a 
faithful  guard,  covered  with  wounds,  wbo  kept  the  passage  from  the  hall 
against  many  men,  and  wbo  cried  out,  "  Save  the  queen ;  they  come  to  assae- 
Binate  her."  She  bolted  the  door ;  the  queen  jumped  from  her  bed,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  king's  apartmeats.  The  asHossins  did  not  reach  the  queen's 
chamber,  says  Madame  Campan.  The  body-guard  bad  taken  refuge 
'  there,  and  there  also  the  king  had  arrived.  To  the  famous  apartment  called 
the  (£tl-de-B(euf  the  guards  had  been  sent  by  the  king ;  and  in  his  own 
apartment,  to  which  he  had  returned,  he  was  joined  hy  the  queen  and  her 
children.  The  mob  were  thuuderiug  at  the  door  of  the  CEil-de-Bceuf  when 
a  detachment  of  the  French  Quards  arrived,  under  the  command  of  serjeant 
Hoche,  a  man  famous  in  after  days.  Tbey  came  to  save  their  brother  soldiers  ; 
and  they  soon  cleared  the  palace  of  those  who  thirsted  after  blood.  Two  of 
the  guwds  had  been  killed  on  the  staircase  ;  and  a  ruffian  cut  off  their  heads, 
which  were  carried  about  on  pikes.    La  Payette  urived.    The  mob  outside 


*  Sm  "EeflectioDB  ontlie  BerolaUon  in  Fnuice." 
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cried  that  the  king  moat  go  to  Paris.  Louis  showed  himself  oa  a  balcony ; 
and  so  did  the  queen  with  her  children.  La  Fayette-took  the  queen's  hand, 
and  raised  it  respectfuU^  to  hia  lips,  and  tben  the  mob  shouted  "  Hm  la 
Meine."  It  was  agreed  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family  should  go  to  Paris ; 
and  the  Assembly  voting  that  they  were  inseparable  from  the  king,  a  hundred 
deputies  were  selected  to  accompany  him.  At  one  o'clock,  a  most  unregal 
procession  was  in  motion — N^ational  Guards  mingled  with  shouting  and 
singing  men  of  St.  Antoine ;  cannon,  with  pikemen  astride  them ;  waggon- 
loads  of  com,  lent  from  the  stores  of  YeTaailles  ;  hackney-coaches  ;  the  royal 
carriage ;  carriages  with  deputies ;  La  Fayette  on  horseback  ;  and,  swarming 
round  the  king  and  his  family,  vociferous  women,  crying  "  We  shall  no  more 
wont  bread ;  we  are  coming  with  the  baker,  the  bakeress,  snd  the  baker's 
boy."  As  the  darkness  deepens,  the  multitudinous  array  reaches  the  barrier. 
Mayor  Bailly  harangues  the  king  ;  and  then,  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  there  are 
more  harangues.  The  king  says  he  comes^with  pleasure  and  with  confidence 
among  his  people.  The  mayor  attempts  to  repeat  the  speech,  but  omits  the 
word  "  confidence."  "  Say  with  confidence,"  interposes  the  queen.  Before 
wearied  royalty  can  sleep,  with  hasty  accommodation[in  the  palace  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  long  since  disused,  the  king  has  to  be  shown  to  the  people  from  a  balcony 
by  torchlight,  wearing  the  tricolor  cockade.  In  a  few  days  the  Tuileries 
looks  something  like  a  palace.  There  was  an  interval  of  tranquillity.  The 
harassed  king,  the  slave  of  circumstances,  soon  manifested  an  outward  show  of 
that  confidence  which  he  had  professed  to  feel.  An  Englishman  in  Paris  writes, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  "  This  morning  I  saw  his  majesty  walking  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  without  guards.    He  seemed  easy  and  cheerful."  * 


ThiiKint;-alrrimntFaiiafromVtruUlii>i.    From  m  UodAl  by  Andrea. 
*  Trail  to  Eomaiy,  in  "  Eomilly'i  Memoirs." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Conuiioii  of  tbe  French  Ravolution  with  Eoglish  hiatorf — Tbe  pnblio  opinioL  of  Eaglsnd  on  the 
B«Tolation  —  VieWB  of  emioeDt  men— Tbo  king  of  Pranoe  riaita  the  National  ABSemblj— 
Semion  of  the  British  Parliament-  DiTisiona  in  the  Whig  Party— The  Test  Act— Nootka 
Sonnd — War  with  Spain  averted — F£te  of  the  Federation  in  Paria — Burks  pnblishes  his 
"RefleetiDDS  on  the  French  Re  volution  "—Russia  and  Turks;— Siege  of  Ismail— Miraheaa 
FreuUent  nf  the  National  Araemblf — His  negotiationa  irith  the  Coart — His  death — Par- 
liameat — Breach  of  the  frianrlship  hetween  Bnike  and  Poi — Clamour  against  the 
Disaenlera— The  Birmingham  Eiuta. 

The  history  of  the  French  Bevolution  is  eesentially  connected  with  the 
history  of  England,  almost  from  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General.  The  governments  of  the  two  countries  were  not,  for  several  years, 
brought  into  collision,  or  into  an  exchange  of  remonstrance  and  explanation, 
on  the  Bubject  of  the  momentous  events  in  France.  But  these  events,  in  all 
their  shifting  aspects,  so  materially  affected  the  state  of  public  opinion 
amongst  the.British  people,  that  they  gradually  exercised  a  greater  influence 
upon  our  external  policy  and  our  internal  condition,  than  any  overthrow  of 
dynasties,  any  wars,  any  disturbances  of  the  balance  of  power,  any  one  of 
"the  incidents  common  in  the  life  of  a  nation," — to  use  the  words  of 
Tocqueville, — even  a  far  greater  influence  than  the  American  Bevolution, 
which  was  the  precursor  of  that  of  France.    For  this  cause,  we  feel  it  ne- 
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cecBsry  to  relate  the  leading  eveota  of  thia  eigiial  uprooting  of  ancient 
inatitutiona  and  established  ideas,  more  full;  than  would  at  first  sight  appear 
proportionate  in  a  general  historj  of  our  own  land.  Nevertheless,  ve  shall 
aim  at  the  utmost  brevity  cooBisteut  with  an  intelligible  narratire.  At  ereiy 
set  of  thia  great  drama,  we  ehall  endeavour  to  show  the  effect  of  its  memor- 
able loenea  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  amongst  ua  who  guided 
the  national  sentiment  as  statesmen  and  writers.  "  Between  the  spring  of 
1789  and  the  close  of  1792,  the  public  mind  of  England  underwent  a  great 
change."*  To  trace  the  formation  of  that  aggregate  public  opinion, — to 
which  the  most  powerful  statesman  of  the  time  was  compelled  to  jield  a 
reluctant  obedience,  and  against  which  the  moat  eloquent  advocate  of  popular 
rights  could  only  feebly  protest, — is  a  task  of  which  the  execution  must 
be  necessarily  inadequate,  but  which,  however  imperfect,  must  have  some 
illustrative  historical  value. 

The  "  change  in  the  public  mind  "  with  which  the  fluctuating  opinions  of 
many  eminent  men  were  identified, — changes  in  most  of  those  men  very 
unjustly  denounced  as  apostscy, — proceeded  from  the  original  inability  of  the 
roost  sagacious  to  see  the  probable  career,  and  to  estimate  the  real  strength, 
of  the  new-bom  liberty  of  France.  "  The  English,"  says  Tocqaeville, 
"  taught  by  their  own  history,  and  enlightened  by  the  long  practice  of  poli- 
tical freedom,  perceived  dimly,  as  through  a  thick  veil,  the  approaching 
spectre  of  a  great  revolution.  But  they  were  unable  to  distinguish  its  real 
^lape;  and  the  influence  it  was  so  soon  to  exercise  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
world,  and  upon  their  own,  was  unforeseen."  f  Much  of  the  early  feeling 
associated  with  the  French  Bevolution  depended  upon  youth  and  temper- 
ament. To  young  and  ardent  minds,  1789  was  a  season  of  hope  and 
promise. 

"  BliK  WM  it  in  the  divn  to  ha  aliTC, 
Bat  to  b«  young  w»i  tctt  hetren  1     Oh  [  timet, 
Id  vbich  the  moagre,  stale,  forbidding  vaja 
Of  oiutom,  law,  aod  Matnt*.  took  at  odc< 
The  attneUoD  of  •  0000(17  >i>  roiuDca." 

Coleridge,  who  firat  gave  to  the  world  these  verses  of  Wordsworth  in  his  poem 
"  On  the  French  Bevolutlon,  as  it  appeared  to  enthusiasts  at  its  commence- 
ment," says  in  prose,  almost  as  eloquent  as  hia  friend's  poetry,  "  Many  there 
were,  young  men  of  loftiest  minds,  yea,  the  prime  stuff  out  of  which  manly 
wisdom  and  practical  greatness  are  formed,  who  had  appropriated  their  hopes 
and  the  ardour  of  their  soula  to  mankind  at  large,  to  the  wide  expanse  of 
national  interests,  which  then  seemed  fermenting  in  the  French  republic  as  ia 
the  main  outlet  and  chief  crater  of  the  revolutionary  torrenta ;  and  who 
confidently  believed  that  these  torrents,  like  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius,  were  to 
subside  into  a  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility  iu  the  circumjacent  lands,  the 
old  divisions  and  mouldering  edifices  of  which  they  bad  covered  or  swept 
away."  J  "1  was  a  sharer  in  the  general  vortex,"  adds  Coleridge.  Such 
a  young  man,  one  of  loftiest  mind,  William  HuskisBon,  was  in  his 
twentieth  year  residing  with  his  uncle  in  Paris.    That  young  man,  destined 

•  Hacanlaj— "laft  of  Kit" 

+  "PrsDoe  barore  the  BeToIuUoD,"  p.  S. 

j  "The  Friend,"  BuajiL 
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to  form  one  of  the  most  important  members  of  a  T017  goTernment  advancing 
towards  liberal  opinions,  was  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  and  was  a 
member  of  one  of  the  Clubs  of  Paris,  In  1823,  when  he  wae  a  candidate  for 
Liverpool,  he  was  accused  of  having  been  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club. 
He  denied  the  charge,  but  he  frankly  said,  "  In  the  earlier  period  of  my  life, 
when  I  was  about  nineteen,  I  was  in  France ;  and  if  I  should  then  have  been 
misled  by  a  mistaken  admiratioit  of  what  I  now  think  the  errors  of  that 
revolution,  I  trust  that  the  ardour  of  youth  would  be  no  discreditable  excuse. 
....  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  I  was   anxious  to  see  a  rational 

system  of  liberty  established  in  that  fine  country That  guilt  I  share 

in  common  with  many  great  and  good  men."  *  The  predilections  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  did  not  prevent  bim  receiving  the  appointment  of  private  secretary 
to  lord  Gower,  then  the  British  minister  at  Paris.  The  destruction  of  the 
Bastille  was  the  type  of  the  fall  of  tyranny  to  English  men  and  also  to 
English  women.  Hannah  More  writes  to  Horace  Walpole,  "  Poor  Francel 
though  I  am  sorry  that  the  lawless  rabble  are  so  triumphant,  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  some  good  will  arise  from  the  sum  of  human  misery  having  been 
so  considerably  lessened  at  one  blow,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille."  f 
Dumont  says  that  in  England,  the  most  free  and  the  most  noble  of  the 
nations,  the  deatruction  of  the  Bastille  had  caused  a  general  joy.  {  He  adds, 
however,  what  is  correct,  that  the  English  government  had  not  permitted 
this  event  to  be  celebrated  in  the  theabvs.  An  opera,  founded  upon  th» 
■tory  of  the  Iron  Mask,  in  which  that  mystery  was  blended  with  a  scenic 
representation  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bailie,  was  "  maimed  and  muti- 
lated by  the  licenser.  §"  As  might  be  expected.  Fox  was  in  raptures  at  the 
great  event  of  the  14tb  of  July.  He  writes  to  FitEpatrick,  on  the  30th  of  that 
month,  "  How  much  the  greatest  event  it  is  that  ever  happened  in  the  world, 
and  how  much  the  best."  ||  Even  Burke  expresses  himself  soberly,  within 
three  weeks  after  that  "  greatest  event."  He  writes  to  lord  Charlemout,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  "  Our  thoughta  of  everything  at  home  are  suspended  by 
our  astonishment  at  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  a  neigh- 
bouring and  rival  country.  What  spectators,  and  what  actors  I  England, 
gazing  with  astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not  knowing 

whether  to  blame  or  to  applaud The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to 

admire;  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner."^ 
There  was  another  remarkable  Englishman,  of  French  extraction,  vho  bad 
seen  much  of  France,  was  intimate  with  Mirabeau,  and  who  attempted, 
though  French  vanity  rendered  the  attempt  useless,  to  imbue  the  fi^ational 
Aseembly,  through  Dumont,  with  some  respect  for  salutary  forms,  estabbshed 
by  the  experience  of  the  English  Parliament.  Samuel  Eomilly,  then  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  wrote  thus  to  Dumont,  on  the  28tb  of  July,  1789 :— "  I 
am  sure  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  revolution 
which  has  taken  place.    I  think  of  nothing  else,  and  pleaae  myself  with 

■  Apptadix  ta  HaikiaioEi'a  Speeclwi,  vol.  iiL  p.  H7- 

+  "Uemotre,"  toL  ii.  p.  170. 

t  "SoDTeain  but  Hintbeau,"  p.  95. 

i  Wright,  TOl.  ii.  p.  177. 

II   "Corrapoodenee,"  Tol.  ii.  p.  SSI. 

1[  Piior—"  Life  of  Burke,"  voL  U.  p.  *1. 
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endeftToiuiDg  to  guess  &t  some  of  the  impoFt&nt  conBequenees  which  must 
follow  throngliout  all  Europe.  I  think  myself  happy  that  it  has  happened 
irheD  I  am  of  an  age  at  vhich  I  maj  reasonably  hope  to  live  to  see  some  of 
those  consequeiices  produced.  It  will  perhaps  surprise  jou,  but  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  the  Bevolution  haa  produced  a  very  sincere  and  very  general  joy 
here.  It  is  the  subject  of  all  coureraations  ;  and  eren  all  the  newspapers, 
without  one  exception,  though  they  are  not  conducted  by  the  most  liberal  or 
the  most  philosophical  of  man,  join  in  sounding  forth  the  praises  of  the 
Farisiaus,  and  in  rejoicing  at  an  event  so  important  for  mankind."  *  The 
news  of  the  murder  of  Poulon  and  his  son-in-law  somewhat  abates  his  enthu- 
siasm. Wten  the  events  of  the  6th  of  October  were  known  in  England,  be 
dreads  the  removal  of  the  National  Assembly  to  Paris :  "  I  fear  for  the 
freedom  of  debate  in  the  midat  of  a  people  so  turbulent,  so  quick  to  take 
alarm,  and  so  much  disposed  to  consider  the  most  trifliei;  circumstances  aa 
proofd  of  a  conspiracy  formed  againt  them."  He  had  seen  France  during  a 
rapid  visit  in  September,  and  bad  ventured  an  opinion  that  "  the  horizon  was 
overcast."  In  October  he  writes,  to  express  what  is  a  presentiment  of  a 
coming  change  in  English  feeling : — "  I  find  the  favour  with  which  the 
popular  cause  in  France  is  considered  here,  much  less  than  it  was  when  I 
quitted  England.  We  begin  to  judge  you  with  too  much  severity  ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  you  taught  us  to  expect  too  much,  and  that  we  are  disappointed 
and  chagrined  at  not  seeing  those  expectations  fulfilled."  t 

The  interest  excited  by  the  devolution  was  not  confined  to  the  higher 
circles,  metropolitan  or  provincial.  Arthur  Young,  complaining  in  August 
of  the  apparent  indifierence  to  political  affairs,  as  exhibited  in  their  conversa- 
tion, of  the  French  in  towns  through  which  he  passed,  says,  "  The  ignorance  or 
the  stupidity  of  these  people  must  be  absolutely  incredible.  N^ot  a  week 
passes  without  their  country  abounding  with  events  that  are  analyzed  and 
debated  by  the  carpenters  and  blacksmiths  of  England."  This  was  the  result 
of  what  he  frequently  laments,  the  want  of  that  rapid  and  easy  communi- 
cation which  almost  every  part  of  our  island  enjoyed.  The  carpenters  and 
blacksmiths  of  England  had  some  prejudices  corrected  by  the  early  struggles 
of  the  French  to  be  better  governed.  Their  old  notion  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Grand  Monarque  was,  that  they  ate  frogs  and  wore  wooden  shoes ;  that  they 
were  a  starved  people,  who  had  not  spirit  to  resist  their  oppressors.  Hogarth 
appealed  to  the  popular  notions  when  he  published  his  prints  of  "The 
Invaaiou "  in  1756,  and  wrote  under  them  certain  patmotic  lines  about 
" lau thorn-jaw  and  croaking  gut,"  and  "the  hungry  slaves  have  smelt  our 
food."  There  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  a  change  in  the  popular  feeling, 
supplied  by  an  intelligent  foreigner  in  1790 : — "  The  French  used  to  be  the 
great  object  of  English  national  dislike  and  jealousy ;  but  thia  seems  now  to 
be  greatly  abated,  especially  since  the  late  revolution  in  France  has  given 
the  English  rather  a  more  respectful  opinion  of  the  French  nation."  J 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1790  presents  a  singular  contrast  between  the 
aspect  of  the  Parliament  of  Englaud  and  of  the  National  Assembly  of 
France.    On  the  2lBt  of  January,  George  III.  opened  the  Session  with  a 
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Tojal  speech  which  notices  "  the  intermptioD  of  the  tranquillity  of  other  coun- 
tries ;"  aad  expresses  bis  majesty's  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  the  favour  of 
PrOTidence,  in  continuing  to  his  snhjects  "  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
peace,  and  the  nnintemipted  enjoyment  of  the  iuTaluable  blessings  which  the; 
have  so  long  derived  from  our  excellent  constitution."  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Louis  XTI.  went  to  the  National  Assembly,  which  held  its  sitting  in 
the  Salle  du  Manage,  near  the  Tuileries,  and  addressed  the  deputies  in  very 
remarkable  words,  indicative  not  only  of  hia  acquiescence  in  the  great  changes 
which  the  Asaembly  had  decreed,  but  of  his  earnest  desire  to  unite  with  them 
in  building  up  a  solid  and  enduring  fabric  of  public  liberty.  The  Assembly, 
during  the  four  months  in  which  it  bad  sat  at  Paris,  hod  passed  some  sweep- 
ing measures  of  reform.  The  most  important  was  that  of  a  new  territorial 
division  of  the  kingdom.  The  old  boundaries  of  provinces,  with  their  various 
and  conflicting  systemsof  administration,  were  swept  away;  and  France  wU 
distributed  into  eighty-three  departments,  with  each  its  subdivision  of  dis- 
tricts and  cantons.  Throughout  France  one  system  of  administration,  under 
municipal  functionaries  to  be  chosenby  the  people,  was  established.  The 
king  declared  to  the  Assembly  that  ten  yoars  previous  he  had  desired  to  sub- 
Btitute  some  general  system  of  administration  for  one  founded  upon  andent 
customs ;  but  to  the  Assembly  was  due  the  grand  idea,  the  salutary  change, 
of  the  new  departmental  division,  which  he  would  second  by  all  the  means  in 
his  power.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility  bad  been  destroyed — feudal  rights 
had  been  abolished — during  the  sittings  of  Versailles.  A  change  of  equal 
importance  had  since  taken  place.  The  question  of  church  property,  which 
in  France  was  of  enormous  amount,  had  been  warmly  debated  in  the  early 
sittings  of  the  Assembly.  TaUeyrand,  bishop  of  Autun,  contended  that  the 
nation  had  the  right  of  making  a  new  disposition  of  that  property  ;  the  Abb^ 
Haury  maintained  that  the  proprietary  rights  of  the  clergy  should  be  pre- 
served inviolate.  On  the  2nd  of  ^November,  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority 
that  all  ecclesiastical  property  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  nation,  but  charged 
with  a  suitable  provision  for  the  expenses  of  religious  worship,  for  the  support 
of  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  A  better  income 
than  previously  existed  was  to  he  provided  for  the  inferior  clergy.  The  reli- 
gious houses  were  also  suppressed,  but  provision  was  to  be  made  for  their 
inmates,  whose  vows  were  declared  no  longer  binding.  The  king,  on  the  4th 
of  February,  expressed  in  words  of  no  common  force,  his  adoption  of  these 
changes,  which  were  essentially  a  Sevolution.  "  In  concert  with  the  queen, 
who  partakes  all  my  sentiments,  I  will  at  the  proper  time  prepare  the  mind 
and  the  heart  of  my  son  for  the  new  order  of  things  that  circumstances  have 
brought  about."  *  The  address  of  the  king  worked  up  the  excitable  Forisiana 
to  a  fever-fit  of  constitutional  loyalty,  manifested  in  universal  oath-taking  and 
illuminations,  each  district  having  its  own  swearing  and  its  candles  in  the 
windows.  ^Nevertheless,  Journalism,  and  Clubs,  and  secret- advisers  in  the 
Tuileries,  soon  clouded  this  "  day-star  of  liberty ;"  and  EngUshmeu  generally 
felt  that  they  were  safer  from  storms  under  that  tutelary  genius  whi^ 
C^rge  III.  invoked  on  all  occasions,  "  our  excellent  Constitution."  The  time 
was  approaching  when  those  amongst  us  who  looked  with  apprehension  upon 
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tke  French  Bevolutiou,  eliould  be  Tiolently  opposed  to  those  who  u  -riolently 
becftine  its  partieona.  The  progreaB  of  this  conflict  of  opiniona  was  very 
gradual ;  but  the  tendenciee  towards  a  rupture  of  the  old  ties  of  one  great  poli- 
tical party  were  soon  manifest.  The  distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory  would 
speedily  be  obliterated.  Those  who  clung  to  the  most  liberal  interpretation 
of  the  principles  upon  which  our  devolution  of  168B  was  fouDded,  would  be 
pointed  at  as  Jacobins — the  title  which  became  identified  with  all  that  waa 
moat  revolting  in  the  French  Bevolution.  The  Tory  became  the  An ti- Jacobin. 
Thus,  through  ten  years  of  social  bitterness,  execration  and  persecution  made 
Flngland  aud  Scotland  very  unpleasant  dwelling-places  for  men  who  dared  to 
think  and  speak  openly.  Democr&tic  opinions,  even  in  their  mildest  form, 
were  proscribed,  not  by  a  political  party  only,  but  by  the  majority  of  the 
people.     Liberty  and  Jacobinism  were  held  to  be  synoDymous. 

Burke,  Fox,  and  Sheridan,  from  the  commencement  of  the  administration 
of  Pitt,  had  been  closely  united  as  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Whigs.  They  had 
been  brought  intimately  together  as  managers  of  the  impeachment  of  Hast- 
ings, whose  trial  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of  1790  hsd  been  pro- 
ceeding for  two  years.  Fox  and  Burke  had  cordially  joiued  with  Wilberforce^ 
who  was  supported  by  Pitt,  in  taking  a  prominent  part  in  advocating  the  total 
abolition  of  the  SUve  Trade,  in  1789.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1790,  when 
the  army  estimates  were  moved,  Mr.  Pitt  held  that  it  was  necessary,  onaccount 
of  the  turbulent  situation  of  the  greater  port  of  the  continent,  that  we 
should  be  prepared  for  war,  though  he  trusted  the  system  uniformly  pursued 
by  ministers  would  lead  to  a  long  continuance  of  peace.  Mr.  Fox  opposed 
the  estimates  on  the  ground  of  economy  alone.  He  hod  no  dread  of  the 
increase  of  the  army  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view.  "  The  example  of  » 
neighbouring  nation  had  proved  that  former  imputations  on  armies  wore 
unfounded  calumnies;  and  it  was  now  universidly  known  throughout  all 
Europe  that  a  man  by  becoming  a  soldier  did  not  cease  to  be  a  citisen."  On 
the  9th  of  February,  when  the  Beport  on  the  Army  Estimates  was  brought  up, 
Mr.  Burke  proclaimed,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  his  views  on  theafiairs  of 
France.  He  opposed  an  increase  of  our  military  force.  He  held  that  France, 
in  a  political  light,  was  to  be  considered  as  expunged  out  of  the  system  of 
£urope.  "  Since  the  House  bad  been  prorogued  in  the  summer  much  work 
was  done  in  France.  The  French  had  shown  themselves  the  ablest  architects 
of  ruin  that  hod  hitherto  existed  in  the  world.  In  that  very  short  space  of 
time  they  had  completely  pulled  down  to  the  ground,  their  monarchy ;  their 
church  ;  their  nobility  ;  their  law  ;  their  revenue;  their  army  ;  their  navy; 
their  commerce  ;  their  arts ;  and  their  manufactures.  They  had  done  their 
business  for  us,  as  rivals,  in  a  way  in  which  twenty  Samiliea  and  Blenheims 
could  never  have  done."  Burke  held  that,  in  this  fallen  condition,  it  was  not 
easy  to  determine  whether  France  could  ever  appear  again  as  a  leading  power. 
Six  years  afterwards  he  described  the  views  he  formerly  entertained  as  those 
of  "  common  specidators."  He  says,  "  deprived  of  the  old  government, 
deprived  in  a  manner  of  all  government,  France,  fallen  as  a  monarchy,  to  com- 
mon specidators  might  have  appeared  more  likely  to  be  an  object  of  pity  or 
insult,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  circumjacent  powers,  than  to  be  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  them  oil."  *    Burke's  alarm,  in  1790,  was  not  an  appre- 
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heoBion  t>{  France  as  k  military  power.  In  the  nge  of  Louia  XIV,  we  wwe  in 
danger  of  being  entangled  by  the  example  of  France  in  the  net  of  a  relentlesB 
deepotism.  "  Our  present  danger,  from  the  example  of  a  people  vhose  cha- 
racter knows  no  medium,  is,  with  regard  to  government,  a  danger  frojn  onarchy ; 
a  danger  of  being  led,  through  an  admiration  of  auoceeaful  fraud  and  violence, 
to  an  imitation  of  the  exceeses  of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  con- 
fiacating,  plundering,  ferocioua,  bloody,  and  tyrannical  democracy."  He  went 
on  to  say,  that,  "  in  his  opinion,  the  very  worst  part  of  the  example  aet  is  in 
the  late  assumption  of  citizenship  by  the  army."  "With  the  highest  compli' 
ments  to  the  masterly  understanding  and  benerolent  disposition  of  his  friend, 
he  regretted  that  Mr.  Fox  had  dropped  a  word  expressive  of  exnltation  at  the 
conduct  of  the  French  army.  &e  had  no  difference  about  the  abstract  prin- 
ciple whether  the  soldiers  were  to  forget-  they  were  citiiens.  In  France, 
where  the  abstract  principle  was  clothed  with  its  circumataucefi,  he  thought 
what  was  done  there  furnished  no  matter  for  exultation,  either  in  the  act  or 
the  example.  Mr.  Fox,  in  reply,  avowed  his  deep  obligations  for  the  improve- 
ment he  had  derived  irom  his  friend's  instruction  and  conversation.  From 
him  he  had  learnt  more  than  from  all  the  men  with  whom  he  had  ever  con- 
versed. His  friend  might  be  assored  that  they  could  never  differ  in  prin- 
ciples, however  they  might  differ  in  their  application.  He  maintained  his 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  soldiers  as  men  who,  "  feelingly  alive 
to  a  sense  of  the  oppressions  under  which  their  countrymen  had  groaned, 
disobeyed  the  despotic  commands  of  their  leaders,  and  gallantly  espoused  the 
cause  of  their  fellow-citizens."  It  was  manifest  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  great  orators  was  something  more  than  the  application  of  principles. 
The  respect  which  each  felt  for  the  understanding  of  the  other  prevented,  at 
that  time,  a  stronger  expression  of  the  thoughts  that  were  tearing  them 
asunder.  A  smaller  man  interfered  in  the  friendly  contention  ;  and  then  the 
Whig  ranka  were  first  broken  by  Burke's  war-cry.  Sheridan  elaborately 
defended  the  proceedings  of  the  If  ational  Assembly,  apologized  for  the  excesses 
of  the  French  populace,  and  charged  Burke  with  being  the  advocate  of  des- 
potism. Burke  rose,  and  declared,  as  an  inevitable  necessity,  that  henceforth 
his  honourable  friend  and  he  were  separated  in  politics. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Bevolution  upon  great  questions  of  our 
domestic  policy  was  very  soon  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 
In  17S9,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Protestant  Dissenters  was  rejected  by  a  very 
email  majority.  During  the  prorogation,  the  Dissenters  had  agitated  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  with  unwonted  eamestnesB  and 
eonsiderable  indiscretion.  Some  of  the  Establishment  were  equally  sealoua 
in  the  encouragement  of  a  resistance  to  the  claims  of  the  Dissenters.  Mr. 
Fox,  on  the  2nd  of  March,  proposed  the  abolition  of  these  religious  tests. 
Mr.  Ktt  opposed  the  motion.  Mr.  Burke  dechtred  that  had  the  repeal  been 
moved  for  ten  years  before,  be  should  probably  have  joined  Mr.  Fox  in  sup- 
porting it.  Bat  he  had  the  strongest  reasons  to  beUere  that  many  of  the 
persons  now  calling  themselves  Dissenters,  and  who  stood  the  most  forward 
in  the  present  application  for  relief,  were  men  of  factious  and  dangerous 
principles,  actuated  by  no  motives  of  religion  or  conscience,  to  which  tolerance 
could  in  any  ration^  sense  be  applied.  The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  very 
large  majority.    Two  days  after,  a  propositioa  made  by  Mr.  Flood,  to  amend 
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the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament,  vae  withdrawn ;  the  miniater, 
who  had  three  timea  advocated  Beform,  now  holding  that  if  a  more  favourable 
time  ehould  arise,  he  might  himself  bring  forward  a  apecific  proposition  ;  but 
he  felt  that  the  cause  of  reform  might  now  lose  ground  from  being  agitated 
at  an  improper  moment. 

There  was  a  warlike  episode  in  May  of  this  year,  whioh  indicated,  perhaps 
advantageously  to  European  powers,  that  Great  Britain  was  not  prepared  to 
endure  insults  to  her  flag.  In  the  previous  year  two  English  vessels  bad  been, 
seized  by  a  Spanish  frigate  in  Nootka  Sound,  a  harbour  of  Yancouver  Island 
and  the  buildings  for  a  settlement  on  that  coaat  by  English  tradera  bad  been 
pulled  down,  by  direction  of  the  Spanish  government,  which  claimed  all  the 
lands  &om  Cape  Horn  to  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  His  Catholic  Majes^ 
long  refused  to  make  reparation.  War  was  the  tone  of  a  royal  message  to 
Parliament.  A  million  woa  voted.  But  Spain  yielded ;  and  at  a  great  crisiB 
of  European  affairs  we  were  saved  from  one  of  those  petty  quarrels  which 
had  so  often  been  the  beginning  of  lavish  bloodshed  for  the  attainment  of 
small  commercial  advantages.  Fox  supported  the  minister  in  the  spirited 
conduct  which  averted  this  conflict ;  and  Pitt  had  the  merit  of  obtaining,  by 
rAolute  negotiation,  concessions  which  rendered  a  future  dispute  improbable. 
The  possibility  of  a  war  between  Glreat  Britain  and  Spain  raiaed  an  important 
question  in  the  French  Assembly.  The  governments  of  Spain  and  France 
were  bound  by  treaty  to  mutual  support.  The  question  arose  in  the  Assembly 
as  to  the  power  of  making  peace  or  war.  Mirabeau,  with  surpassing 
eloquence,  prevented  the  legislative  body  from  assuming  that  power  to  itself ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  war  can  only  be  decided  on  by  a  decree  of  the  legis- 
lative body,  passed  on  the  formal  proposal  of  the  king,  and  sanctioned  by  liim. 
A  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation  that  the  French  nation  renounced 
for  ever  all  ideas  of  conquest,  and  con£ned  itself  entirely  to  defensive  war. 

France  during  this  summer  presented  the  semblance  of  a  happy  people 
celebrating  the  triumphs  of  liberty  and  equality  by  a  pompous  spectacle  in 
Paris ;  and  the  reality  of  disturbances  in  the  army  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
with  much  bloodshed  at  Nauci,  and  a  general  resistance  amongst  the  higher 
clergy  to  the  adhesion  required  of  them  to  the  new  order  of  ecclesiastical 
afiiura.  It  was  resolved  that  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille 
should  be  honoured  by  a  magnificent  festival  in  the  Champ  de  Mora — a  grand 
Federation  to  which  deputies  should  come  from  every  one  of  the  eigbty-three 
departments  of  France.  To  prepare  an  immense  amphitheatre  for  thia 
gathering  from  the  most  remote  parte,  twelve  thousand  workmen  were 
employed.  But  they  worked  too  slowly.  All  Paris  then  went  forth  to  dig 
nnd  to  move  earth — all  classes,  men  and  women,  coming  in  the  early  morning 
from  their  sections,  and  returning  home  by  torchlight.  Vast  troops  of  fede- 
rates hod  omved  in  Paris,  and  were  hospitably  lodged.  At  sis  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  the  14th  of  July,  three  hundred  thousand  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
dwelling  in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  had  taken  their  seats  on  the  grass 
of  the  amphitheatre,  amidst  a  pouring  rain.  The  federates  marched  into  the 
area,  each  troop  with  the  banner  of  its  department.  Fifty  thousand  armed 
men  were  in  the  space  surrounded  by  the  spectators  on  their  grassy  elevation. 
The  king  and  the  royal  family,  the  president  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
the  deputies,  were  on  a  raised  seat,  beneath  an  awning  ornamented  with^urs 
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de  tit.  Mass  was  celebrated  by  tbe  bishop  of  Autun,  attended  by  three  bun- 
dred  priests,  at  an  altar  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre.  La  I'systte 
then  ascended  to  the  altar,  and  swore,  in  the  name  of  the  troops  and  the 
federates,  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  law,  and  the  king.  The  president 
of  the  Ifational  Assembly,  and  each  of  the  deputies,  took  the  same  oath. 
Then  Louis,  standing  in  front  of  his  throne,  said  :  "  I,  king  of  the  French, 
flwear  to  the  nation  to  employ  all  the  power  which  is  delegated  to  me  by  tbo 
constitutional  law  of  the  state,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  decreed  by 
the  National  Assembly,  and  accepted  by  me,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be 
executed."  The  queen  took  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms,  and  presented  him  to 
the  multitude.  The  sun  shone  out ;  the  cannon  boomed  ;  one  universal  about 
went  up  as  if  to  proclaim  that  France  had  attained  the  consummation  of  its 
felicity.  But  again  a  deluge  of  rain  came  down,  whilst  Talleyrand  was 
blessing  the  banners  of  the  eighty-three  departments.  Again  sunshine ;  and 
illuminstiona ;  and  dancing  in  the  Cbampa  Elys^es ;  and  merriment  for  a 
week  before  the  federates  went  home — perhaps  to  think  whether  it  _wera 
possible  that  the  loving  oaths  of  the  14th  of  July  would  ever  be  broken. 


fate  of  th«  Fedcr^Uoii.    From  a  View  by  Duplnds-Bartaui. 

The  Sixteenth  Parliament  of  Oreat  Britun,  baring  nearly  completed  its 
full  term  of  seven  years,  was  dissolved  soon  after  the  prorogation  in  June, 
1790.  The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  25th  of  November,  when  Mr. 
Addington  was  chosen  Speaker.  There  was  no  allusion  to  the  afi^rs  of 
France  in  the  king's  Speech.  That  the  great  events  which  had  taken  place 
in  that  country  were  occupying  the  thoughts  of  public  men,  there  could  be 
small  doubt.  Whilst  the  royal  Speech,  and  the  echoing  Addresses,  dwelt  upon 
a  pacification  between  Austria  and  the  P»rte,  upon  dissensiooa  in  the  ffether- 
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lands,  upon  peftce  between  Bussia  and  Sweden,  and  upon  vax  between  Bussia 
and  the  Forte,  the  national  mind  waa  absorbed  almost  exclusively  by  conflictr 
ing  sentiments  about  the  Bevolution  in  France.  A  few  veeks  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  Burlte  had  published  hia  famous  "  Keflectiona  on  the  Eero- 
lutiou."  *  Probably  no  literary  production  ever  produced  such  an  exciting 
effect  upon  public  opinion  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  or  maintained  bo 
permanent  an  influence  amongst  the  generation  to  whose  fears  it  appealed. 
The  reputation  of  the  author  as  the  greatest  political  philosopher  of  his  age ; 
his  predilections  for  freedom,  displayed  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
American  £evolution ;  bis  hatred  of  despotic  power,  as  manifested  in  his 
unceasing  denunciations  of  atrocities  in  India ;  his  consistent  adherence  to 
Whig  principles  as  established  by  the  Bill  of  Bights — this  acquaintance  with . 
the  character  and  aentiments  of  Burke  first  raised  an  unbounded  curiosity  to 
trace  the  arguments  against  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  another  country, 
coming  from  a  man  who  had  so  long  contended  for  what  was  deemed  the 
popular  cause  at  home.  The  perusal  of  this  reioarkable  book  converted  the 
inquirer  into  an  enthusiast.  In  proportion  as  the  liberal  institutions  of  our 
own  country  were  held  up  to  admiration,  so  were  the  attempts  of  France  to 
build  up  a  new  system  aS  government  upon  the  ruina  of  the  old  system, 
described  as  the  acts  of  men  devoted  to  "  every  description  of  tyranny  and 
cruelty  employed  to  bring  about  and  to  uphold  this  revolution."  To  tha 
argnmentative  power  was  added  an  impassioned  eloquence,  which  roused  the 
feelings  into  hatred  of  the  anarchists  who  led  the  royal  family  captives  into 
Paris  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  directed  every  sympathy  towards  a  humili- 
ated king,  a  proscribed  nobility,  and  a  plundered  church.  Burke  was  accused 
of  an  abandonment  of  bis  old  principles,  as  be  grew  more  and  more  strongly 
opposed  to  the  French  Bevolution,  even  before  the  period  of  its  greatest 
ezcesses.  He  who  produced  the  most  elegant  and  temperate  answer  to  the 
"Befiections,"  moat  truly  said:  "The  late  opiniona  of  Mr.  Burke  furnished 
more  matter  of  astoniahment  to  those  who  had  distantly  'observed,  than  to 
those  who  had  correctly  examined,  the  system  of  his  former  political  life.  An 
abhorrence  for  abstract  poLtica,  a  predilection  for  aristocracy,  and  a  dread  of 
innovation,  have  ever  been  among  the  moat  aacred  articles  of  his  public 
creed."  t  Coleridge,  at  a  period  when  hia  Galilean  enthusiasm  had  entirely 
sobered  down,  complains  of  "  the  errors  of  the  aristocratic  party,"  in  lament- 
ing with  tragic  outcries  the  injured  monarch  and  the  exiled  noble,  and  dis- 
pla^'ing  a  disgusting  insensibility  to  the  sufferings  and  oppreasious  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  population ;  and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  "  The  extravagantly 
false  and  flattering  picture  which  Burke  gave  of  the  French  nobility  and 
hierarchy,  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  greatest  defect  of  hia,  in  so  many 
reapects,  invaluable  work."  %  Another  eminent  thinker  of  our  own  day  has 
thus  given  his  opinion  of  the  causes  of  Burke's  indifference  to  the  condition 
of  the  governed,  and  his  sympathies  with  the  governing :  "  It  is  the  natural 
tendency  of  men  connected  with  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  and  separated 

■  Tbe  UUc  of  tlie  book  indieatM  that  its  chief  pttrpOM  was  to  apnad  ftUmi  ai  to  tbc  pren- 
lenoe  of  molutionary  opuuoiuia  Engluid  :  "Beflectioni  on  tha  BOTolnlJon  in  Fnnea,  and  ootha 
proctediDgB  in  certain  Societiei  in  London  relatiie  to  lliat  erenl.'* 

t  Mackintosh — "  Vindioi«  CUUicee,"  Introduction. 
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from  the  msn  of  the  commuDity,  to  underralue  things  vhich  only  affect  tlie 
lights  or  the  iotereats  of  the  people.  Against  this  leaning,  to  which  he  had 
yielded,  it  becomes  them  to  struggle."  * 

Maekintosfa,  writing  in  1791,  eays :  "  No  series  of  events  in  history  have 
prohably  been  more  widely,  malignantly,  and  Bystematicallj  exaggerated  than 
the  French  commotionB."  He  adds,  with  reference  to  the  furioiiB  indignation 
with  which  Bnrke  had  spoken  of  some  popular  atrocities :  "  The  massacres  of 
war,  and  the  mnrdera  committed  by  the  sword  of  justice,  are  disguised  by 
the  solemnities  which  invest  them."  f  "  The  massacres  of  war  "  were  never 
more  fearfully  exhibited  than  at  the  season  when  the  rerolntionists  of  France 
were  held  np  to  execration,  and  the  savage  murders  perpetrated  by  the  minis' 
ters  of  vengeance  let  loose  by  Catherine  of  Bussia  provoked  no  parliamentary 
denunciation,  and  excited  little  public  feeling.  On  the  anniversary  of  our 
Saviour's  nativity,  in  1790,  Suwarrow,  the  Russian  general,  wrote  to  his 
court ;  "  Olory  to  Qod  and  to  the  Empress,  Ismail  is  ours."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  read  the  two  cantos  of  "  Don  Juan,"  which  Byron  devoted  to  the 
siege  of  Ismail,  to  shudder  at  the  atrocities  which  have  been  perpetrated  by 
established  authorities.  This  fortress,  the  key  of  the  Lower  Danube,  was 
stormed ;  the  Turks  obstinately  resisted  till  midnight,  and  then  the  conquer- 
ing BUBsians  entered  the  body  of  the  place.  The  rising  sun  exhibited  such  a 
spectacle  in  Ismait  as  had  not  for  several  ages  shocked  the  feelings  of  man- 
kind. In  the  morning,  when  the  fiussian  generals  put  an  end  to  the  carnage, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  Turkish  population,  of  all  ages,  sexea,  and  conditions, 
had  perished. { 

Mirabeau,  in  January,  1791,  wa>  named  President  of  the  National 
Assembly.  During  the  previous  year  he  had  pursued  a  systemstie  course  of 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  extreme  democratic  party.  He  supported, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  king's  prerogative  as  to  the  right  of  peace  and  war.  He 
opposed  the  violent  measures  that  were  contemplated  with  regard  to  emi- 
grants. He  maintained  a  complete  independence  of  clubs  and  mobs.  He 
saw  that  the  Kevolution  was  passing  out  of  the  hands  of  the  few  who  were 
qualified  to  guide  it  to  a  moderate  course,  into  the  management  of  factions, 
who  were  ready  to  stifle  the  comparatively  sober  voice  of  the  legislative  body. 
He  dreaded  the  turbulence  of  those  who  were  becoming  a  real  and  a  terrible 
power,  as  the  Club  of  the  Friends  of  the  Constitution  (who,  from  their  place 
of  meeting,  the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins'  Convent,  came  to  be  known  as 
Jacobins) ;  and  of  another  body,  still  more  violent,  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers. 
There  were  in  Paris,  too,  somewhat  more  than  a  hundred  Journals.  MIrabeau 
was  himself  a  journalist,  and  counselled  in  this  character  adherence  to  consti- 
tutional moderation.  Marat,  the  representative  of  the  fury  of  the  Bevolution, 
was  for  erecting  eight  hundred  gibbets,  and  for  hanging  Mirabeau  the  first,  as 
the  chief  of  the  advocates  of  order.  Nevertheless,  the  wonderful  energy,  tbe 
indomitable  <wurage,  the  overwhelming  eloquence  of  Mirabeau  not  only  made 
him  supreme  in  the  National  Assembly,  but  gave  him  tbe  hearty  allegiance 
of  the  people,  in  their  universal  recognition  of  his  intellectual  supremacy, 

•  Lord  Bimghun — "State^moiof  tha  time  of  QeotjBlII." — Art,  "Bnrk«." 

1*  "ViniUda  ChJ." — U&ckiittosh,  HiaaelluBoai  Works,  toL  iii.  p.  S2. 

i  Then  i*  a  vei?  gnphie  socooat  ot  thii  erest  ia  tha  "Annul  Be|MUr,"  1791. 
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The  very  post-boys  called  tbe  best  horse  of  a  team — the  horse  that  did  the 
most  work — their  Mirabeau..  The  king  and  queen  of  France  began  to  feel 
that  their  safety  might  depend  upon  tbe  efforts  of  this  mas,  who  had  done 
K>  much  to  destroy  the  ancient  order  of  things,  but  in  whom  the  willf  and 
probably  the  power,  abided,  of  saving  the  monarchy.  Mirabeau  secretly  met 
Marie  Antoinette  at  St.  Cloud,  to  which  palace  the  royal  family  had  removed 


Lci  Hautnm— St.  Cloud. 

in  the  summer  of  1790,  and  there  enjoyed  some  little  freedom.  He  came 
away  with  the  conviction  that  she  was  the  only  roan  of  the  family.  He  was 
poor;  and  he  doubtless  accepted  great  presents  from  some  source,  for  his 
style  of  living  suddenly  became  extravagantly  luiurioua.  Louis  wrote  to 
Bouilld  that  he  had  paid  tbe  services  of  Mirabeau  at  an  enormous  price. 
Dumont  believes  that  Mirabeau  thought  himself,  on  receiving  payment,  as  an 
agent  who  could  accomplish  salutary  ends  with  adequate  means.  He  also 
says,  that  Mirabeau's  only  object  vras  to  have  the  ministerial  power  in  his 
hands ;  that  he  had  no  notion  of  a  counter-revolution  ;  that  his  desire  was  to 
re-establish  the  royal  authority,  with  a  national  representatian ;  that  he  even 
would  have  endeavoured  to  revoke  tbe  decree  of  tbe  National  Assembly 
which  had  abolished  the  nobility ;  and  that  he  was  dissatisGed  with  tbe  part 
he  had  himself  taken  as  to  tbe  question  of  the  clergy.  When  Mirabeau 
entered  upon  his  functions  as  President  of  the  K'ational  Assembly,  tbe 
versatility  of  bis  talent  was  signally  displayed.  He  was  no  longer  the 
impaseioned  tribujie  of  the  people.  He  was  the  moderator  of  a  tumultuous 
body — the  impartial  supporter  of  orderly  proceedings — the  dignified  aaaertor 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  legislature.  But  the  physical  health  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man  was  gone.  Dumont  parted  with  Mirabeau,  on  quitting  Paris 
after  the  nomination  of  his  iriend  to  the  presidency  of  the  Assembly.   "  Jf  I 
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beliered  io  alow  poiiona,"  Baid  Mirabeau,  "  I  nhoald  think  I  wae  poisoned. 
I  am  perishing.  I  am  consumiDg  with  a  bIow  fire."  His  mode  of  life, 
Dumoat  pointed  out  to  him,  would  have  long  before  killed  any  man  not  so 
lobnst  as  he  was : — unremitting  work  ;  imprudeat  regimen.  Intellectual 
and  sensual  excess,  Dumont  might  have  added — those  deBtructiva  agencies 
that,  combined,  alwajra  destroy  the  victims  who  unite  the  loftiest  ambition  to 
the  grossest  indulgence.  "You  should  have  been  a  salamander,"  said 
Dumont,  "  to  live  in  a  devouring  flame  without  being  consumed."  The 
image  was  founded  upon  a  popular  error  applied  to  a  great  truth.  When 
Dumont  quitted  Mirabeau,  the  dying  man,  to  whom  an  intense  egotism  was 
pardonable,  said,  "  We  shall  never  meet  again.  When  1  am  gone,  they  will 
know  how  to  value  me.  The  misfortunes  which  I  have  arrested  will  rush  in 
from  all  parts  over  France.'  The  criminal  faction  which  trembled  before  me 
will  no  longer  have  any  bridle.  The  Commons  won  a  victory  in  declaring 
themselves  a  National  Assembly,  of  which  they  have  never  ceased  to  shew 
themselves  unworthy.  They  have  desired  to  govern  the  king,  instead  of 
governing  by  him ;  but  very  soon  neither  he  nor  they  will  govern.  A  vile 
fiction  will  dominate  over  all,  and  fill  France  with  horrors."  *  Mirabeau 
survived  only  tbiee  months  after  he  had  uttered  this  prophetic  speech  to 
Dumont.  He  repeated  the  same  sentiments  to  Talleyrand.  He  died  on  the 
2ud  of  April.  The  pomp  of  his  funeral ;  the  procession  of  nearly  all  Paris  to 
the  church  of  St.  Genevieve ;  the  mournful  music  ;  the  intermittent  cannon ; 
tile  thousand  torches ;  the  deep  and  aolemn  silence  of  the  conntleee  multi- 
tude j  have  often  been  described,  as  the  tribute  of  a  great  nation  to  the 
greatest  of  its  citizens.  By  a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  the  church  of  8t. 
Oenevi^ve  was  to  he  called  the  Pantheon — was  to  bear  the  inscription,  Atui 
Chandt  Homme*  la  Patrie  reeonaaiatante.  Mirabeau  was  the  £nt  occupant 
of  the  temple  set  apart  by  a  grateful  country  as  the  tomb  of  its  great  men. 
In  November,  1793,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  his  body  was  disinterred 
as  that  of  an  unworthy  aristocrat. 

Six  months  elapsed  between  the  publication  of  Burke's  "  Reflections  "  and 
his  £nal  separation  from  his  party,  involving  an  irrevocable  breach  of  friend-  • 
ship  with  Fox.  The  night  of  the  Sth  of  May  exhibited  a  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Frotu  that  time  this  country  became 
divided  into  two  hostile  bands,  each  upholding  opinions  that  were  calculated 
to  make  men  irrational  partisans  rather  than  calm  reaeoners  ;  that  opposed 
exaggerated  alarm  to  mistaken  enthusiasm  ;  that  rendered  the  majority  per- 
secutors and  the  minority  sgitators.  The  passions  then  spread  through  the 
country  inspired  a  panic  about  property,  and  a  dread  of  revolution,  when,  as 
has  been  truly  said,  "the  people  were  more  heart-whole  than  they  had  been  for  a 
hundred  years  previously  ;"t  and  these  passions  drove  a  minister,  really  a  friend 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  into  acts  of  tyranny,  whose  influence  long  survived 
the  immediate  occasion  of  their  exercise,  and  produced  fears  and  hatreds 
which  arrested  the  march  of  social  improvement  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  Mr.  Fox  had  incidentally  spoken  in  somewhat  extra- 
vagant terms  about  "the  new  Constitution  of  France."  He  admired  it, 
"  considered  altogether,  as  the  most  stupendous  and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty 

*  "S<niTaiiraiaTHirabeaii,"p.  160.        t  Coleridga— "TtUelUk,"  vol. ii.  p.  193. 
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which  bad  been  erected  on  the  foundation  of  human  integrity  in  any  time  or 
tovaxbry"  There  had  been  nni-ni^-"''  debaioa  an  a  propoBitiaa  of  Mr.  Pitt 
for  the  government  of  Canada,  which  contemplated  the  eatablishmeDt  of  two 
Houses  of  Asaembly,  one  for  the  Upper  and  one  for  the  Lower  ProTinee. 
In  the  discuBsioQ  of  this  question,  general  principles  of  repreaentatiTe 
goremment  were  naturally  brought  under  view.  On  the  6th  of  May,  upon 
the  question  in  Committee  that  the  Quebec  Bill  should  be  read  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  Mr.  Burke  took  occasion  to  raise  bis  voice  against  the  possibility 
of  sending  to  our  colonies  "  a  cargo  of  the  Bights  of  Man ;"  and  then 
entered  upon  some  recent  circumstances  in  Paris — the  interference  of  the 
people  to  prevent  the  king  going  to  St.  Cloud,  as  he  proposed  to  do.  The 
orator  was  proceeding  in  this  strain,  when  he  was  called  to  order-  Five 
times  he  attempted  to  proceed  in  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  French 
Sevolution,  and  five  times  was  he  interrupted  by  members  of  the  Whig 
party — his  old  associates.  Burke  pertinaciously  held  his  ground.  The  irony 
of  Fox,  and  the  remonstrance  of  0-rey,  moved  him  less  than  the  incessant 
calls  to  order  of  smaller  men.    At  last  he  exdfumed : 


Lord  John  Bussell,  quoting  this  anecdote  from  the  "  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth," 
says  that  Burke  made  his  exclamation  "with  the  grief,  and  somewhat, 
perhaps,  of  the  insanity  of  Lear,"  The  notion  of  attributing  to  insanity 
the  extreme  opinions  of  the  most  powerful  mind  of  that  age,  has  been  main- 
tained with  much  eameatneas,  and  Bome  attempts  at  proof.*  To  a  certain 
extent  it  is  true  that  Burke's  mind,  ''  once  so  steady,  eo  tittle  swayed  by 
prejudice  and  passion,  reeled  under  the  pressure  of  events  which  turned  the 
brain  of  thousands."  But  it  may  also  be  said,  that  the  aspirations  for  a  new 
Bra  of  happiness  for  mankind  also  turned  the  brains  of  sober  men,  to  regard 
only  what  was  full  of  hope  and  promise  iu  that  Bevolution,  and  to  divert 
their  eyes  from  ita  crimes  and  follies.  The  extreme  views  which  produced 
enthusiasts  on  either  side  are  very  justly  pointed  out  by  a  French  lady,  in 
her  correspondence  with  Bomtlly :  "  We  have  had  Mr.  Paine's  work  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Burke:  it  is  the  opposite  extreme  of  madness."  t  On  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  May,  Burke,  after  his  burst  of  indignation  at  "  the  little 
doge,"  in  answer  to  the  taunt  of  Fox,  that  "  minute  discussions  on  great 
events,  without  information,  did  uo  honour  to  the  pen  that  wrote,  or  the 
tongue  that  spoke,  the  words,"  addressed  him  no  longer  as  "  his  honourable 
iriend."  Ee  complained  of  the  asperity  with  which  he  bad  been  treated- 
that  night.  He  bad  differed  from  Mr.  Fox  on  former  occasions ;  but  no 
difference  of  opinion  had  ever  before  interrupted  their  friendship.  There 
was  no  loss  of  friendship,  Fox  whispered  ;  Burke  instantly  exclaimed  that  he 
had.  done  hie  duty  at  the  price  of  his  friend;  "their  friendship  was  at  an 
end."  This  was  too  much  for  the  kind  nature  of  Fox.  He  wept,  and  was 
for  some  minutes  unable  to  speak.  Then  there  was  mutual  explanation ; 
and  mutual  recrimination.      Mr.  Curwen,  the  member  for  Garlirie,  relates 
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a  circamBtEiiioe  which  shows  how  intense  was  the  hostility  of  Burke  te  any 
who  eihibited  even  a  slight  indication  of  admiring  or  tolerating  the  prin- 
ciples of  t  be  French  devolution:  "The  most  powerful  feelings  were  mani- 
fested on  the  adjoumment  of  the  House.  While  I  was  waiting  for  my 
carriage,  Mr.  Burke  came  to  me  and  requested,  as. the  night  was  wet,  I  would 
set  hiin  down.  As  soon  as  the  carriage-door  was  shut,  he  complimented  mo 
on  my  being  no  friend  to  the  revolutionaTy  doctrines  of  the  French;  on 
which  he  spoke  with  great  warmth  for  a  few  minutes,  when  he  paused  to 
afford  me  an  opporiiunity  of  approving  the  view  he  had  taken  of  those 
meoaures  in  the  House.  At  the  moment  I  could  not  help  feeling  disinclined 
to  dieguiBO  my  sentiments  :  Mr.  Burke,  catching  hold  of  the  check-striDg, 
furiously  exclaimed,  '  Tou  are  one  of  these  people !  Set  me  down.'  With 
some  difficulty  I  restrained  him ; — we  had  then  reached  Charing-cross :  a 
sUence  ensued,  which  was  preserved  till  we  reached  his  house  in  Gerard- 
street,  when  he  hurried  out  of  the  carriage  without  speaking." 

In  the  debate  on  the  proposed  Sepeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
on  the  2Dd  of  March,  1790,  Mr.  Surke  read  extracts  from  a  sermon  of  Dr. 
Price,  and  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  other  Nou-eonformists ; 
inferring  from  certain  passages  that  the  leading  preachers  among  the  Dis- 
senters were  avowed  enemies  to  the  Cbnrch  of  England,  and  that  theuue  our 
establishment  appeared  to  be  in  much  more  serious  danger  than  the  Church 
of  France  was  in  a  year  or  two  ago.*  The  "  Heflections  on  the  B^volution  " 
diffused  this  alarm  inore  extensively  through  the  country.  Burke,  in  repro- 
bating the  harangue  at  the  chapel  in  the  Old  Jewry  of  Dr.  Price,  said  that 
"politics  and  the  pulpit  aro  terms  that  have  little  agreement;"  that  "no 
sound  ought  to  be  heard  in  the  Church  but  the  healing  voice  of  Christian 
charity ;"  that  political  divines,  "  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  world  in 
which  they  are  so  fond  of  meddling,  and  inexperienced  in  all  its  affairs,  have 
nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions  they  excite."  -  But  he  addressed  these 
just  remarks  to  "  political  theologians,"  such  as  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
who  preached  from  heterodox  pulpits  ;  not  to  those  who  from  the  pulpits  of 
the  establishment  made  the  French  Bavolution  the  constant  theme  of  their 
invective;  and  whose  churches  "resounded  with  language  at  which  Laud 
would  have  shuddered,  and  Sacheverel  would  have  blushed."  t  The  clamour 
was  at  last  got  up,  that  the  Church  was  in  danger.  There  were  results  of 
this  spirit,  which  were  perhaps  more  disgraceful  to  the  English  character 
than  the  violence  of  the  Parisian  populace  in  the  attack  upon  the  Bastille  or 
the  march  from  Teraailles.  It  was  a  lower  and  a  more  contemptible 
fanaticism  than  had  been  evoked  by  the  first  call  in  France  to  fight  for 
freedom,  that  produced  the  £iot8  at  Birminghant  which  broke  out  on  the 
Uthof  July,  1791. 

Dr.  Joseph  Priestle^in  1780,  became  the  minister  of  the  principal  Unita- 
rian congregation  in  Birmingham.  He  was  ardent  in  his  political  views,  having 
written  an  answer  to  Burke's  "  Beflections,"  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow 
his  opposition  to  the  Church,  in  his  zeal  to  obtain  what  be  deemed  the  rights 
of  Dissenters.    Bat  in  his  private  life  he  was  worthy  of  all  respect,  and  in 
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his  scientific  pursuits  bad  attained  the  most  hoaounble  distinctioii.  But 
even  as  a  politician  he  avowed  himBelf  a  warm  admirer  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution,  as  the  best  system  of  polity  the  sagiacity  of  man  had  been  able  to 
contrive,  though  its  vigour  had  been  impured  bj  certain  cormptions.  He 
published,  in  1791,  "  Familiar  Letters  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham  " — 
a  worl:  in  which,  according  to  Bobert  Hall,  "the  seeds  of  that  implacable 
dislike  were  scattered"  which  produced  the  outrages  that  we  shall  brieflj 
relate. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  according  to  a  royal  proclamation  of  the  27th  of 
that  month,  "  a  certain  scandalous  and  seditious  paper  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  the  town  of  Birmingham,"  for  the  discovery  of  the  anthor  of  which 
a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered.  This  handbill  called  upon  the 
people  to  celebrate  on  the  14th  the  destniction  of  that  high  altar  and  castle 
of  denpotiam,  the  Bastille ;  but  not  to  forget  that  their  own  parliament  was 
venal ;  the  ministers  hypocritical ;  the  clergy  legal  oppressors ;  the  reigning 
family  extravagant ;  the  crown  too  weighty  for  the  hoA  that  wears  it.  This 
paper,  says  the  proclamation,  was  printed  and  published  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham.*  William  Hutton,  a  cautious  man,  says  that  it  was  fabricated 
in  London,  brought  to  Birmingham,  and  a  few  copies  privately  scattered 
under  a  table  atan  inn.  On  that  llth  of  July,  about  eighty  persona  assem- 
bled at  a  tavern,  known  as  Dadley's,  to  commemorate  this  anniversary;  and 
at  the  Swan  Inn,  some  maisgtrates,  and  peraons  opposed  to  the  celebrationists, 
met  to  drink  "  Church  and  King."  There  was  a  small  mob  about  Dadley's 
tavern,  who  hissed  and  hooted ;  and  there  was  another  mob  around  the  Swan. 
The  dinner  went  off  quietly  amongst  the  friends  of  French  liberty,  the  King 
and  Constitution  being  duly  toasted,  and  afterwards  tbe  National  Assembly 
of  France.  After  the  company  had  separated,  a  rabble  broke  into  the  tavern 
in  search  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  had  not  dined  there,  crying  out  that  "  they 
wanted  to  knock  the  powder  out  of  Priestley's  wig,"  The  loyal  company  at 
the  adjacent  Swan  huzzaed ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  a  gentleman  said,  "  Go  to 
the  Meetings."  In  another  hour  Priestley's  chapel,  in  New  Sireet,  called 
the  New  Meeting- House,  was  on  fire.  This  work  accomplished,  the  Old 
]U;eeting-Eouae  was  also  quickly  in  a  blaze.  Dr.  Priestley  lived  at  Fair  Hill, 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  from  the  town.  He  and  his  family  had  fled  from 
nob  vengeance ;  but  his  house  was  destroyed,  and  his  books  burnt,  with  his 
msnuscripta  and  his  philosophical  instruments.  The  disgraceful  scene  has 
been  related  by  some  with  more  or  less  of  apology  for  a  fury  which  it  is  held 
that  Priestley  had  provoked;  and  by  others  with  more  or  less  of  indignation 
against  a  brutal  intolerance  which  it  is  alleged  was  encouraged  by  loyal 
churchmen.  There  was  a  young  man  then  dwelling  at  Birmingham,  who 
was  a  member  of  tlje  congregation  then  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and 
to  some  extent  was  his  pupil ;  for  the  younger  members  of  Priestley's  flock 
received  instruction  from  him  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  In  after  life 
he  would  relate  to  his  children  the  scene  which  he  witnessed  on  that  night 
of  July,  1791.  One  of  the  family,  since  so  honourably  distinguished,  has 
given  this  interesting  notice  of  a  memorable  incident  iu  his  father's  life; 
"  My  father  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  Priestley,  and  when  tbe  famous, 

*  Sm  "  AnDml  Beg'utter,"  1791. 
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or  rather  infamouB,  riots  of  1791  broke  oat,  he,  with  a  smftll  body^  of  hiB 
fellow-pupils,  repaired  to  Dr.  Priestley's  house,  which  thej  offered  to  defend 
against  the  mob.  To  their  sore  disappointment  their  services  were  declined. 
The  doctor  had  scmples  as  to  the  lawfulneea  of  witfaatanding  a  religions  per- 
aecution  by  force — the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  distinction  between  repelling 
civil  injuries  and  religious,  which  Indeed  are  only  civil  injuries  on  religious 
groonds,  my  father  never  comprehended.  H^  companions  went  away, 
perhaps  to  escort  their  good  pastor  and  hia  family,  whose  Uvea  would  not 
have  been  secure  against  the  ruffians  coming  to  demolish  their  home  and 
property.  My  father  barred  the  doors,  closed  the  shutters,  made  fast  the 
house  as  securely  as  he  could  against  the  expected  rioters,  and  then  awaited 
their  arrival.  He  has  often  described  to  me  how  he  walked  to  and  fro  in  the 
darkened  rooms,  chafing  under  the  restriction  which  had  been  put  on  him  and 
his  friends.  He  was  present  when  the  mob  broke  in,  and  witnessed  the 
plunder  and  destruction,  and  the  incendiary  fire  by  which  the  outrage  waa 
consummated.  Lingering  near  the  house,  he  saw  a  working-raan  fill  his 
apron  with  shoes,  with  which  he  made  ofi*.  My  father  followed  him,  and  as 
soon  as  the  thief  waa  alone,  collnred  him,  and  dragged  him  to  the  gaol,  where 
he  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  man  quietly  relieved  of  his  booty,  and 
then  Bufiered  to  depart,  the  keeper  informing  my  father  that  he  had  had 
orders  to  take  in  no  prisoner  that  night."  *  The  burniuga  and  plunderiugs, 
invariably  of  the  houses  of  Dissenters,  continued  till  the  night  of  Sunday,  the 
17th,  in  Birmingham  and  the  neighboorfaood.  On  the  16th,  the  house  ot 
Mr.  Bryland,  at  £BSy  Hill,  was  burnt  down  ;  six  or  seven  of  the  rioters,  who 
had  drunk  themselves  iusenaihle  with  the  booty  of  the  wine-cellar,  perishing 
in  the  flames.  Mr.  Byland  was  a  friend  of  Frieatley — a  man  devoted  to  the 
public  interests  of  Birmingham,  and  emphatically  described  as  "  a  friend  to 
the  whole  human  race."  On  that  day,  Bordealey  Hall,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  another  dissenter,  was  burnt.  The  wuehouse  of  William  Hutton 
was  th«i  plundered  ;  and  on  the  next  morning  his  country- bouse,  at  Bennett's 
Hill,  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  Five  other  houses  of  Sissenten,  whether 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  Unitarians,  were  that  day  burnt  or  sacked. 
Justices  of  the  peace  sat  in  conclave ;  squires  made  speeches  to  the  mobs, 
telling  them  they  had  done  enough.  The  Birmingham  magiatratea  issued  a 
placard,  addresaed  to  "I'riendsaud  Brother  Churchmen,"  entreating  them 
to  desist ;  for  that  the  damage,  which  already  amounted  to  £100,000,  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  parisbea.  On  the  Sunday  there  were  burnings  of 
chapels  and  private  housea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham ;  and  then 
three  troops  of  Light  Dragoons  rode  into  the  town,  having  come  in  one  day 
from  Nottingham,  and  this  disgraceful  exhibition  was  at  an  end.  Five  of  the 
rioters  were  tried  at  the  assizes  at  Worcester,  for  offences  committed  near 
Birmingham,  but  only  one  waa  convicted.  A.  larger  number  were  tried  at 
the  'Warwi<^  Assizes,  and  four  were  sentenced  to  death.  Three  of  the 
whole  number  were  executed.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  impede  the  convic- 
tion of  the  rioters.  The  prosecutions  were  confined  to  the  ignorant  mob, 
whose  passianB  were  undoubtedly  inflamed  by  their  superiors  in  station. 
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There  was  no  zedot  prosecuted  of  the  many  vlioae  offences  were  undoubtedly 
Rs  great  as  tbat  of  tbe  madman,  lord  Geoi^e  Qordon,  in  1780.  There  vaa  in 
Birmingham  a  hateful  spirit  of  slavishness  and  ferocitf,  in  the  guise  of  loyalty 
and  religion,  which  unhappily,  to  some  extent,  pervaded  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  atrocities  were  almost  justified  from  the  pulpit  aa  "  a  judgment."  One 
of  the  most  eloquent  of  DisBenters — one  strongly  opposed  to  Priestley's 
theological  opinions — published  in  1791  a  tract,  in  whicfa'he  says,  that  to  the 
unenlightened  eyes  of  posterity  "  it  will  appear  a  reproach,  that  in  the 
eighteenth  century — an  age  that  boasts  its  science  and  improvement — the 
first  philosopher  in  Europe,  of  a  character  unblemished,  and  of  maoDcrs  tbe 
niost  mild  and  gentle,  should  be  torn  from  his  femily,  and  obliged  to  flee,  an 
outcast  and  a  fugitive,  from  the  murderous  hands  of  a  frantic  rabble ;  but 
when  they  leam  tbat  there  were  not  wanting  teachers  of  rel^ion  who  secretly 
triumphed  in  these  barbarities,  they  will  pause  for  a  moment,  and  imagine 
they  are  reading  the  history  of  Goths  or  of  A'andals."  • 

with  a  lore  of  fittdom,  being  ta  uiiirer  to  a 
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Detention  of  the  Kins  at  VkrelUHI.    From  Tiblenux  HiltoiiquM  d*  In  IMcolDlion  Fnacmis*. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FL'ght  from  PtLris  of  the  king  sod  bu  funil; — Tbe  Ifttional  Asiemlil}'  &lter  tbe  discorer?  of  tii» 
flight — Hatred  of  Bojalty — ThDmui  Fmne— Kational,  or  Conatitaent,  AsBcmblj-  st  vt  end 
— Meeting  of  th«  L«gi>latiTe  Amemhlj — The  Secl&ntion  of  Fiiniti— Piench  princes  uid 
emignuita  K  Cobleuti — Opening  of  Pulioment — Pacific  Speech— Pitt's  diipla;  of  British 
prosperit; — The  Slave  Trade — Pitt's  eloquence— The  Libel  Lav — Attempts  to  form  a 
Coalition — Prodamstion  a^iust  Sedi^ns— Cbaurelin  and  lord  QreoTille — Partition  of 
FoLuid, 

Whilst  from  the  uight  of  the  lltfa  July  to  the  night  of  the  17th,  the 
rabhle  of  Birmingham  wen  shouting  "  Church  and  King,"  and  pluudering 
and  burning  chapelii  and  houses,  the  rabble  of  Pam,  many  thousands  in 
number,  nere  assembled  on  Sunday,  the  17th,  in  the  Champ  de  Mare, 
clamouring  for  the  deposition  of  tbe  king,  and  manifesting  their  patriotism 
hj  banging  two  men  denounced  as  spies.  The  magistrates  of  Birmingham 
looked  smilingly  on  the  loyal  and  orthodox  havoc ;  but  the  authorities  of 
Paris,  vith  their  mayor,  Bailly,  at  tbeir  head,  resolved  to  put  down  this  mob- 
dictation,  and,  hoisting  the  red  flag  of  martial  law,  to  disperse  the  multitudes 
with  volleys  of  musketry.  "What  has  produced  this  demand  for  the  depo- 
sition of  the  king  F    He  has  attempted  to  &j  from  hiis  good  people  of  Paris. 
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He  broke  out  of  bis  priBon-bouse,  and  he  bu  been  brought  back  ogaia.  He 
bad  been  suspected  of  a  plan  to  escape,  vben  he  desired  to  keep  Easter  at 
St.  Cloud ;  and  a  fierce  mob,  when  he  was  seated  with  the  queen  in  his 
carriage,  then  prevented  their  departure  from  the  Tuileries,  although  La 
Pajette  was  desirous  to  make  way  for  them  by  force.  It  was  known  that  an 
Austrian  army  was  gathering  on  the  frontiers;  that  the  royal  princea, 
d'Artoia  and  Cond^,  were  surrounded  by  emigrants,  ready  to  return  in  arms. 
"  Citizens,"  wrote  Marat,  the  most  influential  of  the  joumalistB  because  the 

most  ferocious,  "  watch  closely  around  the  palace The  genius  of 

Austria  is  there,  hidden  in  committeea  over  which  Antoinette  presides.  They 
correspond  with  foreigners,  and  furnish  the  armed  tyrants  who  are  assembling 
on  your  frontier  with  gold  and  materials  of  war."  The  writings  of  Marat 
echoed  the  denunciations  of  the  Clubs.  The  National  Assembly,  and  the 
National  G-uard,  were  growing  less  and  leas  popular  with  the  anarchists. 
"  What  is  La  Fayette  doing P"  asked  Marat,  "is  he  a  dupe  or  ad  accom- 
plice ?  Why  does  he  leave  the  aTcnues  of  the  palace  free  f  "  The  snapiciona 
thus  excited  in  the  populace  naturally  produced  a  greater  vigilance  in  La 
Fayette.  For  some  time  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  Tuileries  was  under 
the  watchfulness  of  the  National  Quard ;  and  La  Fayette  and  his  officers  were 
constantly  about  the  palace,  often  till  a  late  hour.  The  royal  family,  too,  were 
surrounded  by  unfaithful  menials.  A  waiting-woman  had  for  several  months 
been  watching  the  queen ;  had  seen  her  jewel-boxes  empty,  and  had  coDJec- 
tured  that  the  royal  diamonds  had  left  France.  She  reported  her  suspicions 
to  an  aide-de-camp  of  La  Fayette;  and  for  several  nights  a  stricter  watch 
had  been  kept  within  and  around  the  palace.  A  secret  correspondence  had 
been  maintained  between  the  king  and  the  marquis  de  Bouiil^,  the  commander 
of  the  royalist  army  in  the  frontier  provinces  of  Champagne,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace  ;  but  the  loyalty  of  a  few  regiments  only  could  be  relied  upon.  It 
was  arranged  between  Louis  and  his  faithful  general  that  the  king  should 
leave  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  June ;  and  De  BouiU^  took  hia 
measures  of  placing  relays  of  horses  on  the  road,  and  detachments  to  guard 
the  royal  family  at  certain  stations  through  which  they  were  to  pass  on  their 
way  to  Montm6dy,  at  which  fortress  the  general  had  formed  a  camp  where 
the  fugitives  would  be  safe.  The  arrangements  were  disturbed  by  the  delay 
of  one  day  in  setting  forth ;  and,  as  in  many  of  the  minor  occurrences  of 
life,  the  misadventures  of  an  hour  or  two  were  fatal  to  success.  The  count 
de  Fersen,  a  Swiss,  was  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  king;  and  he 
accomplished  the  busineea  of  obtaining  a  passport  for  a  Bussian  haroneae, 
travelling  home,  with  a  waiting-woman,  a  valet,  and  two  children ;  and  he 
has  had  a  new  coach  built ;  and  has  engaged  horses.  All  at  last  is  ready  for 
a  start.  The  Hussian  baroness  is  Madame  Pe  Tourzel,  the  gouvemante  of 
the  two  royal  children  ;  her  waiting-woman  is  the  queen ;  the  valet  is  the 
kiog.  The  king's  eiater,  Elizabeth,  is  of  the  party  as  travelling  companion. 
Three  of  the  devoted  soldiers  of  the  king,  who  had  belonged  to  the  disbanded 
body-guard,  were  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  count  Feraen,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  they  were  to  mount  behind  the  carriage,  as  some  sort 
of  protection. 

The  king  and  queen  received  at  their  usual  hour,  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  June,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  wait  on  them  before  they 
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retired  to  rest.  Tbej'  dreflsed  themselTOS  in  tbe  clotbea  prepared  for  their 
diHguise ;  and  when  a  midnight  itillness  reigned  around  left  the  Tuileriea, 
but  not  all  at  once.  A  l&dj  in  a  liood  had  come  out  from  a  email  door, 
leading  two  children — a  visitor  of  some  one  of  the  houaehald,  no  doubt. 
Theae  pass  into  the  open  apace  before  the  Tuileriea,  chilled  the  Carrousel, 
and  thence  into  a  street  where  a  glass-coach  is  waiting.  Auother  lady  comes 
out,  slso  hooded,  and  enters  the  same  coach.  A  stout  man  now  reaches  the 
capacious  carriage.  One  of  the  party  is  atill  wanting — the  waiting-maid. 
She,  in  a  gipsy-hat,  attended  by  a  servant,  is  about  to  join  them,  when  the 
carriage  of  La  Fayette,  with  torcb-bearers,  appears.  He  has  been  hastily 
sent  for,  upon  some  report  &om  his  aide-de-camp.  The  waiting-maid  stands 
up  under  the  arch,  and  sees  the  well-known  £ice.  She  is  herself  nnobeerved ; 
but  is  somewhat  flurried.  The  lair  one  and  her  attendant  take  the  wrong 
road,  and  cross  the  Font  Boyal  to  *tbe  other  side  of  the  Seine.  They 
wander  about  the  long  Bue  du  Bac  in  great  perplexity,  but  at  last  make 
their  way  over  the  river  again,  a^d  find  the  coach  waiting  upon  the 
guai.  Count  Fersen  ia  the  royal  hackney  coachmao.  He  drives  ^riously 
off,  but  they  have  to  go  to  a  distant  part  to  find  the  travelling  carriage.  At 
last  they  have  passed  tbe  dark  aad  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  have  reached 
the  Boulevard,  and  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  the  travelhng  carriage  ia  waiting. 
Fersen  is  again  upon  the  box,  with  a  German  coachman,  who  will  be  trusty ; 
and  after  some  time  he  receives  the  grateful  adieux  of  those  for  whom  be  has 
risked  so  much,  and  leaves  them  to  make  his  own  way  to  BruBaele.  Another 
Cftrriage  ia  at  Bondy,  with  boxes  and  waiting-women.  Through  the  Bummer- 
night,  the  heavy  coach,  with  six  horses,  is  lumbering  on  towards  Chalonx, 
where  it  arrives,  having  found  proper  relays,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  21st. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  following  that  midnight  when  La  Fayette 
las  looked  round  the  Tuileries,  and  can  discover  nothing  wrong,  he  is  roused 
with  the  news  that  tbe  king  and  royal  family  are  gone.  Paris  is  alarmed,  and  is 
quickly  in  motion;  but  there  ia  no  riot  or  outrage.  The  Assembly  meets,  and 
declares  its  sitting  permanent.  A  letter  has  been  found  addressed  by  tbe  king 
to  the  National  Assembly,  in  which  he  goes  through  the  chief  events  of  the 
Bevolution ;  describes  the  personal  indignities  he  had  undergone,  and  says  that, 
finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  effect  any  good,  or  to  prevent  any  evil,  he  has 
sought  to  recover  bis  liberty,  and  to  reach  a  place  of  safety  for  himself  and  his 
fitmily.  The  Assembly  confirmed  an  order  which  bad  been  previously  issued 
by  La  Fayette,  which  enjoined  all  functionaries  to  arrest  tbe  fugitives ;  aod 
at  once  assumed  the  powers  of  an  executive  government.  The  news  of  the 
fiigbt  of  the  king  reached  London  on  the  25th,  when  Geoi^  Sose  thus 
wrote  to  Wilberforoe :— "  The  National  Assembly  has  acbed  in  a  collected 
manner,  and  with  prudence  in  their  situation.  They  have  given  aBsurances 
to  the  foreign  ministers  of  firmness,  continuance  of  friendship,  &c.,  and  have 
ordered  the  great  seal  (we  shall  be  told  like  our  pboutom  during  the  r^ency) 
to  be  put  to  all  instruments  which  require  the  royal  authority."* 

The  king's  route  may  be  easily  traced.  The  heavy  carriage,  called  a 
"  Berline,"  is  somewhat  remarkable.    Escorts  of  dragoons  have  been  hanging 
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about  on  the  road  from  earlj  momiog ;  and  iu>  one  knows  what  the^  are 
waiting  for.  Soapicion  is  roused.  As  the  erming  draws  on,  a  courier  rides 
through  the  village  of  Sainte-M&ehould ;  and  then  the  lumbering  vehicle 
with  its  six  post-horses  rolls  in,  and  stops  at  the  post-house.  The  master  of' 
the  poet  has  been  to  Paris.  He  looks  bard  into  the  carriage.  He  fancies  be 
has  Been  the  lady  in  the  gipsy-hat  in  some  public  place.  Another  face  is 
familiar  to  him,  from  the  engrared  head  on  the  new  assignot.  He  is  sure 
the  stout  man  is  the  king.  The  carriage  mores  on;  and  this  rigilant  post* 
master,  by  name  Drouet,  end  a  trusty  companian,  hurry  after  it  upon  fleet 
liackueys.  The  escort  that  followed  the  royal  fugitives  from  Satnte-M^ne< 
hould  is  impeded  by  the  people  at  Clermont,  who  have  been  roused  by  Drouet. 
But  the  village  of  VarenneB  is  reached  by  Louis  and  his  family,  about  four- 
And-twenty  hours  after  they  had  been  wandering  out  of  the  Tuileries  through 
dark  ways  into  a  dark  liiture.  The  small  town  of  Tarennes  is  divided  by  the 
river  Aire.  Belays  of  horses  prepared  for  the  travellers  are  in  the  upper 
town.  The  couriers  can  find  no  horaes  in  the  lower  town,  where  the  carriage 
is  waiting.  For  half-an>hour  the  wearied  and  anxious  sitters  iu  the  "  Ber- 
line  "  listen  with  impatience  for  the  sound  of  horses'  feet.  Two  horsemen 
have  dashed  post  them  over  the  bridge.  Drouet  is  an  old  dragoon,  and  knows 
sometbing  of  barricades.  He  rides  into  the  town,  obtains  help,  and  the  bridge 
over  the  Aire  is  soon  rendered  impassabie  by  an  overturned  cart.  At  length 
the  carriage  drives  up,  the  post-hoya  having  been  induced  to  proceed  with 
their  jaded  hocks.  Passports  are  demanded  by  half-a-dozen  National  G-uards, 
led  by  the  inexorable  Drouet.  Besistance  is  vain ;  and  Louis,  hia  queen,  hia 
sister,  his  children,  and  the  gouvemante  are  handed  into  the  house  of  the  Pro- 
Gureur  of  the  town,  named  Sausse,  a  grocer,  HefreshmentB  are  asked  for  by 
the  king ;  and  he  relishes  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  Burgundy.  The 
alarm-bell  is  rung ;  the  people  hurry  out  of  Iheir  beds  ;  the  house  is  sur- 
rounded. Louis  feels  confident  that  a  la^e  force  will  arrive  from  M.  de 
Bouille  for  bis  deliverance.  A  aquadron  of  hussars  is  at  hand ;  but  they  have 
received  no  orders.  The  night  is  passed  in  terrible  uncertainty.  lA  the 
rooming.  National  Guards  are  assembled  in  great  numbers ;  and  La  Fayette's 
aide-de-camp  gallops  into  Varemies.  It  is  all  over.  Bven  Bouill4  flies  across 
the  frontier.  The  Berline  ia  turned  round;  and  is  soon  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  with  the  unfortunate  family  within,  and  the  couriers  bound  vrith  ropes 
upon  the  box.  Three  or  four  thousand  men,  armed  with  pikes  and  muskets, 
surround  the  carriage.  As  the  cavalcade  slowly  went  on,  the  people  in  the 
villages  uttered  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  king  and  queen.  They  bore 
the  insults  with  that  calmness  which  marked  their  demeanour  through  all 
their  Bubsequent  heavy  troubles.  Two  Commiasioners  from  the  National 
Aasembly,  Fetion  and  Bamave,  met  them  on  the  road ;  and  their  interference 
probably  saved  the  lives  of  the  unhappy  family  from  the  rage  of  barbaroua- 
crowds.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  captives  re-entered 
the  Tuileries.  There  was  something  more  terrible  than  even  the  clamour  of 
a  mob,  in  the  mode  of  their  reception,  aa  they  passed  through  the  streets  of 
Paris.  Ad  Englishman  has  described  the  scene:  "Profound  silence  waa 
recommended  to  the  people  on  the  entrance  of  the  royal  &mily ;  and  it  waa 
in  general  observed.  I  stood  in  the  Champs  Elys^s,  on  the  edge  of  the 
road,  from  three  till  near  eight,  and  I  never  saw  more  tranquillity,  or  v 
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indifference,  on  tmj  occasiou.  An  offiror  passed  us  about  half-an-bour  before 
the  king's  arriTal,  and  called  out  as  he  passed,  'Chapeau  sur  t£te! '  This 
order  was  punchiallj  obeyed.  In  all  the  conversation  I  heard,  not  a  symptom 
of  pity  or  sympathy  appeared,  nor  much  resentment."  •  A  placard  had  been 
eTerywhere  affixed,  w^icb,  in  a  few  words,  prescribed  the  popular  demeanour 
required  by  those  who  in  tbis  week  of  aiarni  had  preoerred  Paris  from 
anarchy:  "  Wboerer  shall  applaud  the  king  shall  befogged;  whoever  shall 
insult  him  shall  be  hanged."  t  The  semblancea  of  a  monarchical  goTemment 
were  to  be  maintained  a  little  longer. 

The  flight  of  the  king  was  the  occasion  of  an  unmistakeable  demonstration 
of  the  contentious  that  were  likely  to  arise  between  those  wlio  desired  to 
maintain  the  constitution  to  which  the  king  bad  sworn,  and  the  party — a 
minority  in  the  Assembly,  but  OTerpowering  in  the  dubs — who  sought  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy,  or  the  deposition  of  the  existing  monarot.  In  the 
popular  temper  the  hatred  of  royalty  was  displayed  during  the  five  days  of 
the  king's  absence  from  Paris,  by  pulling  down  the  signs  over  the  shops  that 
indicated  the  patronage  of  the  Court.  '^£oi"  was  no  longer  a  name  to 
attract  customers.  There  was  in  Paris  an  Englishman  who  had  become  hate- 
ful at  home  as  the  expounder  of  "  The  Kights  of  Man."     Iliomas  Paine — a 


etaymaker  of  Thetford  in  Norfolk,  afterwards  an  exciseman ;  then  a  settler  in 
America,  who  stimulated  the  revolt  of  the  colonies  by  his  writings ;  an  agent 
of  the  Congress,  employed  in  France  towards  the  close  of  the  war ;  a  man  of 
various. talents,  a  powerful  but  coarse  writer,  an  ingenious  mechanic — was,  in 
June,  1791,  the  guest  of  Condorcet,  the  phUoaopbical  patrician,  who  had 
become  an  ardent  republican.  After  the  peace  Paine  bad  been  received  with 
some  respect  in  England,  and  even  Burke  admitted  him  to  a  sort  of  intimacy. 
But  he  bated  his  native  country,  and  its  institutions.  Intensely  vain,  he 
believed  that  his  writings  had  produced  the  American  Bepnblic ;  and  he 
fancied  that  his  mission  was  to  establish  a  repablic  in  France.  He  asserted 
that,  if  he  bad  the  power,  he  would  destroy  all  the  books  in  existence,  which 
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only  propagated  error,  and  would  re-eoDBtruct  a  new  Byatem  of  ideas  and 
principlee,  with  his  own  "  Bights  of  Man  "  as  its  foundation.*  In  the  week 
of  the  flight  of  Louis,  Paine  wrote  in  English  a  proclamation  to  the  French 
nation,  which,  being  translated,  was  affixed  to  all  the  walla  of  Paris.  It  waa 
an  invitation  to  the  people  to  profit  by  existing  circumstances,  and  establiali 
a  Bepublic.  Dumont  perhaps  ascribes  too  much  to  the  influence  of  such  a 
production,  when  he  Bays  that  the  audacious  hand  of  Paine  sowed  the  seed 
which  germiuated  in  many  heads.f  Many  persons  of  condition,  Condorcet 
amongst  the  number,  were  of  opinion  that  the  moment  when  the  king  had 
forfeited  the  confideuce  of  the  nation  was  favourable  to  the  establishment  of 
a  republic.  A  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  resolved  that  the  disloyalty 
which  had  been  increased  so  fearfully  by  the  king's  attempt  to  leave  Paris,  if 
not  France,  should  not  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution. 


This  had  now,  after  a  long  process,  been  elaborated  into  a  complete  digest  of 
all  the  principles  which  were  held  to  be  neceasary  for  the  happy  existence  of 
a  form  of  government  so  just  and  so  harmonioue,  that  it  would  command  the 
obedience  and  admiration  of  all  who  were  to  adminiBter  it  and  of  all  who 
were  to  live  under  it.  Dumont  has  described  this  constitutiou  aa  in  truth  a 
monster : — "  It  had  too  much  of  a  republic  for  a  monarchy,  and  too  much  of 
a  monarchy  for  a  republic.  The  king  was  a  liort  d'cEuvre" — a  somewhat 
superfluous  dish,  such  as  the  anchovy  served  between  the  soup  and  the  meat. 
The  populace  did  not  compreheud  these  refinements;  and  bo,  as  we  have 
mentioned,  on  the  17th  of  July,  the  mobs  of  St.  Antoine  filled  the  Champ  de 
HofB,  signing  petitions  for  the  deposition  of  the  king ;  and  the  once  popular 
mayor  hoiated  the  red  flag,  and  dispersed  them  by  sword  and  bullet.  Bailly, 
La  Fayette,  and  a  majority  of  the  Assembly,  began  to  fear  the  Jacobinji  more 
than  they  feared  the  royalists.  They  began  to  see  that,  by  the  popular  out- 
rages, and  the  restraints  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  king,  he  had  beeu 
driven  to  despair.  They  wished  to  retrace  their  steps ;  to  make  the  sovereign 
a  real  power  in  the  state,  instead  of  a  puppet.    They  found  that  it  was  easier 
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to  destroy  fhan  to  re^atablisli.  The  popularitj  which  they  had  acquired  as 
deetructires  was  lost  when  they  began  to  be  conserrativea.  The  forma  were, 
bowerer,  to  be  gone  tbrongh  to  establish  the  anomalous  Constitution.  On 
the  6th  of  August,  the  multifarious  document  was  presented  to  the  Assembly 
by  a  Committee,  vho  bad  been  for  many  months  engaged  in  classifying  and 
revising  the  rarious  decrees  which  had  been  promulgated.  On  tlie  3rd  of 
September  it  was  presented  to  the  king  by  sixty  membera  of  the  Assembly  ; 
and  on  the  14tb,  Louis  dedared  his  solemn  acceptance  of  what  he  considered, 
and  not  unjustly,  his  humiliatton.  "  Vive  le  Soi"  was  again  heard  in  the 
streets.  The  Assembly  is  to  he  dissolved  on  the  30th  of  September,  and  a 
new  body  of  representatives,  whose  elections  have  been  going  on  throughout 
all  France,  is  to  meet  on  the  Ist  of  October,  and  to  be  called  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Seven  hundred  and  forty-five  membera  are  to  be  chosen  by 
primary  assemblies,  themselves  chosen  by  every  man  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age  in  every  canton,  who  had  paid  direct  taxes  equal  to  three  days'  labour. 
The  electors  of  the  deputies  were  to  be  the  possessors  of  a  certain  income,  or 
the  renters  of  a  house  of  a  certain  value,  Ko  member  of  the  first  Assembly 
was  eligible  to  be  elected  for  the  second.  No  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  was  allowed  to  be  a  functionary  of  the  Executive  Qovemment.  The 
sittings  of  the  Aasembly  were  to  be  permanent,  leaving  no  power  to  the  king 
to  convoke  the  body,  or  to  prorogue  it.  And  so  some  of  the  best  and  most  mo- 
derate men  who  formed  the  first  States- General,  are  to  be  replaced  by  men  of 
provincial  reputation,  chiefly  of  the  legal  profession ;  and  the  violent  men  of 
the  old  Assemblyare  to  find  fit  exercise  for  tbei^  powers  in  the  Jacobin  clubs. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  quickly  arranged  into  two  defined  parties — the 
right  side  (eSte  droit')  and  the  left  side  {c6te  gaucke),  with  a  fluctuating  body 
known  as  the  centre.  The  c6U  droit  comprised  the  supporters  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whose  opinions  were  generally  those  of  the  middle  classes,  and  were 
represented  in  the  Club  of  the  Feuillans.  The  Oirondins,  or  deputies  from 
tbe  department  of  Gironde,  of  whom  Tergniaud  was  the  most  eloquent, 
with  Brissot  and  Condorcet,  two  of  the  Paris  deputies,  wero  the  types  of  the 
more  moderate  qf  the  e6ti  gmtehe.  The  extreme  men  of  this  left  side  were  in 
intimate  connection  with  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
and  the  mobs  of  Paris  were  consequently  at  their  command.  Bobespierre 
was  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  Jacobins,  as  Banton  was  of  the  Cordeliers. 
The  extreme  men  of  the  Assembly  were  called  the  Mountain,  from  their 
seats  on  the  topmost  benches  of  the  eSti  gauche.  There  is  a  Municipality, 
too,  in  Paris,  which  has  more  active  power,  for  good  or  evil,  than  the 
Assembly.  At  the  elections  of  November,  P6tion  haa  been  chosen  mayor  of 
Paris,  in  preference  to  La  Fayette ;  and  in  that  common  council,  where 
there  is  much  haranguing,  Danton  is  a  leading  speaker.  But  the  Mother- 
Society  of  IFriends  of  the  People,  sitting  in  the  old  Hall  ot'  the  Jacobins, 
with  all  the  appliances  of  a  parliament — president,  secretaries,  a  tribune  for 
fiery  speakers,  and  large  galleries  for  excited  men  aud  women — this  terrible 
Society,  with  its  branch  Societies  in  every  town  and  village  of  France, 
"forms,"  to  use  those  words  of  La  Fayette  which  he  spoke  too  late,  "a 
distinct  corporation  in  the  middle  of  the  French  people,  whose  power  it  usurps 
in  subjugating  its  representatives."  I^bespierro  moved  and  carried  the 
self-denying  ordinance  of  the  first  Assembly,  which  prevented  its  members 
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being  re-elected,  tbat  he  might  dotninate  in  another  place  over  thouaanda  of 
fanatical  wonhippera  of  first  priuciplee  of  liberty  and  equality,  who  would 
risk  any  perils  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed  for  an  idea,  aa  he  was  ready  to  do 
ottt  of  the  purest  and  moat  disinterested  benevolence. 


CoaTCDt  of  thg  JuDbini.    From  an  Ocigltwl  Dnwlnc, 

When  the  Legislative  Assembly  met  on  the  lot  of  October,  a  pnerile 
contest,  hut  not  without  ite  significauce,  ensued  between  the  Conatitutionalista 
and  the  Bepuhlicaus.  The  king  ehould  not  be  addressed  as  "  Sire,"  or  aa 
" Majesty,"  contended  one  party  ;  he  should  not  sit  in  a  gilded  chair;  the 
memberH  should  not  be  uncovered  in  his  presence.  Louis  felt  that  it  woa 
intended  to  affront  him,  and  he  determined  that  the  Assembly  should  be 
opened  by  his  ministers.  The  repubhcan  spirit  became  moderated,  and  the 
constitutionalists  became  more  assured,  for  the  National  Guard  intimated 
their  resolve  that  the  revolution  should  go  no  further.  On  the  7th  of  October 
the  king  proceeded  to  the  Assembly,  and  delivered  a  speech  which  aeemed  to 
give  him  back  the  loyalty  which  he  had  lost.  There  must  be  harmony,  be 
said,  between  the  king  and  the  legislative  body ;  that  thus  the  property  and 
the  creed  of  every  man  would  be  protected,  and  no  one  would  have  a  pretence 
for  staying  away  from  a  countiy  in  which  the  laws  should  be  l^thfully 
executed  and  the  rights  of  all  respected.  Confidence  returned  to  the  king 
and  queen  ;  and  they  thought  their  calamities  were  overwhen  they  went  that 
night  to  the  Opera,  and  were  received  with  unwonted  shouts,  and  even  with 
the  tears  of  those  who  were  melted  at  seeing  a  mother,  so  long  wretched, 
apparently  at  ease  and  happy  as  her  little  boy  sate  on  her  lap,  and  looked 
upon  the  people  without  fear. 

In  this  autumn  of  1791,  whatever  might  be  the  apprehensiona  amongst 
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a  portion  of  the  British  natioD  of  the  progress  of  French  doctrineB,  the 
prime-mi  nititer  preserved  an  imperturbable  Bereoitf,  which  he  appears  to  have 

-  communicated  to  the  inferior  members  of  the  government.  The  editor  of 
the  "  Diaries  and  Letters  "  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  says,  "  It  is  a 
remarkable  feature  of  this  correspondence,  that  wtiile  the  rerolutionary 
mania  in  Paris  vae  discloBiDg  its  horron  and  crimes  more  and  more,  ve  look 
in  Tain  to  these  letters  [those  of  Bose  and  Pitt]  for  any  intimation  of  what 
was  going  on.  There  is  not  a  symptom  of  alarm  or  indignation,  or  even 
astonislunent ;  both  writers  seem  to  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  interior 
adminiiitr&tion  of  the  country,  in  a  calm  and  undisturbed  atmonphere."  * 
Zjord  Sidmouth,  in  his  old  age,  was  fond  of  relating  an  anecdote  of  the  period 
when,  as  Mr.  Addington,  he  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
September,  1791,  Fitt,  for  the  first  time,  invited  Burke  to  dine  with  him; 
Lord  Grenville  and  Addington  were  the  only  other  guests  in  Downing  Street. 
"  After  dinner,  Burke  was  earnestly  representing  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  country  from  the  contagion  of  French  prindples,  when  Fitt  said,  'S^ever 
fear,  Mr.  Burke;  depend  on  it  we  shall  go  on  as  we  ar«  till  the  day  of  judg- 
ment:'— '  Very  likely,  sir,'  replied  Burke,  'it  is  the  day  of  no  judgment  that 
I  am  afraid  of.'  "  t  The  internal  condition  of  Qreat  Britain  was  so  essentially 
prosperous,  and  the  abuses  which  required  a  reform  were  so  limited,  in 
comparison  of  the  evils  that  in  France  demanded  a  revolution,  that  Hi.  Pitt 
might  well  have  looked  without  serious  alarm  upon  the  clubs  that  sympathised 
with  the  French  Assembly,  and  upon  writers  that  attempted  to  spread  the 
doctrines  of  the  Jacobins.  Neither  would  a  peace-loving  minister,  who  was 
at  heart  a  friend  to  liberty,  take  any  part  with  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  the 
continent,  or  with  the  emigrant  princes  who  were  dreaming  of  conquering 
and  avenging  the  Bevolution.  On  the  24ith  of  August,  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  king  of  Fniesia  had  met  at  the  Ch&teau  de  Pilnitz,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  was  their  host.  The  count 
d'  ^rtois  arrived,  to  urge  the  intervention  of  these  sovereigns  to  rescue  his 
Itrother,  the  king  of  France,  out  of  the  hands  of  rebellious  subjects ;  and 
especially  sought  to  move  the  emperor  in  the  cause  of  that  emperor's  sister, 
the  humiliated  queen.  Out  of  these  interviews  came  the  famous  Declara- 
tion of  Pilnitz,  which  appealed  to  the  other  European  powers  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  employ, 
conjointly  with  them,  "  the  moat  efficacious  means,  proportioued  to  their 
forces,  for  euabliog  the  king  of  Prance  to  strengthen,  with  the  most  perfect 
liberty,  the  basis  of  a  monarchical  government,  equally  conformable  to  the 
rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  welfare  of  the  French  nation."  The  German 
courts  were  not  agreed  upon  that  policy  of  armed  intervention  which  was  thus 
timidly  threatened.  Prussia  was  reluctant  to  adopt  the  warlike  views  of 
Austria.  Catherine  of  Bussia  and  Gustavus  of  Sweden  agreed  to  raise  au 
army,  which  Spain  was  to  subsidise ;  and  they  sent  plenipotentiaries  to  the 
emigrant  princes  at  Coblenz,     Mr.  Pitt  wisely  kept  aloof  from  counsels  in 

'  which  the  timid  and  the  rash  appeared  equally  likely  to  precipitate  a  war  of 
opinions.    He  maintained  the  truly  elevated  position  of  the  minister  of  a 
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country  enjoying  its  own  conetitutioDAl  liberty,  which  cotild  neither  sympa- 
thize with  the  regal  deapotism  that  would  crush  all  fireedom,  nor  with  the 
popular  violence  that  would  overthrow  all  order. 

There  can  he  uq  doubt  that,  about  the  close  of  1790,  the  king  of  Pratice 
was  in  coireapondBnca  with  foreign  courte,  either  directly  or  through  the 
emigrant  princes  and  noblee.  But  in  1791,  after  his  solemn  acceptance  of 
the  Constitution,  brought  shout  hy  his  conviction  that  bia  escape  from  the 
nets  in  which  he  was  bound  was  impoasihle,  he,  apparently  with  sincerity, 
earnestly  desired  the  emigrants  to  dissrm.  His  injimctiona  were  treated  with 
contempt,  as  coming  from  a  prince  under  durance.  The  Declaration  of 
Pilnitz  had  raised  a  violent  spirit  of  indignation  amongst  nearly  every  clasa 
and  overy  party  of  Frenchmen,  against  the  threat  of  any  inteiference  with 
their  domestic  concerns.  For  a  short  time  the  Constitution  and  the  Monarchy 
seemed  capable  of  being  worked  together;  but  the  delusion  soon  came  to  an 
end.  The  king  has  an  absolute  veto  aocording  to  the  Constitution.  The 
orators  of  the  Palais  Boyal  and  the  mobs  of  the  street  knew  very  early  in  the 
revolution  what  Yeto  meant.  Miraheau  advocated  the  Yeto.  His  carriage 
stopped  at  a  bookseller's  door,  and  a  crowd  surrounded  it,  crying  out  to  the 
great  orator,  "  You  are  the  father  of  the  people — you  might  save  us — if  the 
king  has  the  Yeto  we  have  no  need  of  the  ^National  Assembly — we  are 
slaves."  *  On  the  9th  of  November  the  Legislative  Assembly  decrees  that 
all  emigrants  shsll  he  "  suspect  of  conspiracy,"  that  is,  that  they  shall  be  out- 
lawed unless  they  return  before  the  following  new  year's  day ;  that  the  revenuea 
of  the  absent  French  princes  should  be  se^estered;  that  prieats  who  would 
not  take  the  oaths  should  forfeit  their  pensions,  and  sustain  other  penalties. 
The  king  to  these  decrees  ought  to  apply  hia  Yeto,  say  the  friends  of  the 
monarchy.  The  king's  ministers  and  the  Assembly  argue  these  matters  with 
fluent  pertinacity.  The  time  will  come  when  this  question  will  be  settled  by 
a  force  stronger  thsn  words.  The  king  now  feels  strong  enough  to  refuse  hia 
consent  to  these  decrees  in  their  entirety. 

Whilst  some  of  the  leading  emigrants  of  rank  were  gathered  round 
the  French  princes  at  Coblentz,  a  large  number  of  the  nohility,  and  of  the 
higher  orders  of  clergy,  were  living  in  obscurity  in  England,  many  in  very 
painful  poverty.  The  grave-stones  in  some  of  the  suburban  churchyards  of 
London  used  to  present  the  memorials  of  many  a  great  family  who  found 
obscure  resting-places  in  the  foreign  land  which  had  afforded  them  the  means 
of  a  bumble  existence.  In  1791,  even  after  the  unsuccessful  flight  to  YarenneSr 
many  of  these  emigrants  had  still  hope  and  confidence.  Charles  Butler,  in 
August  of  that  year,  having  called  on  Burke,  saw  him  surrounded,  as  he 
usually  was  at  that  time,  by  many  of  the  French  nobility,  and  discoursing 
eloquently  on  the  horrors  of  the  Bevolution.  One  of  his  hearers  interrupted 
him  with  the  ill-timed  question,  "  But  when  shall  we  return  to  France  ?  " 
"  Never,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  False  hopes,"  continued  the  orator,  "  are  not  the 
money  that  I  keep  in  my  drawer,"  "  Oojwint .'  "  exclaimed  one.  "  Yen," 
said  Burke,  "  they  are  eoquint,  but  they  ore  the  most  terrible  co^tuM  that  the 
world  has  known."  t 

•  Dnmont — "  SonTenin,"  p.  108. 
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In  the  winter  of  1791-2,  M.  de  Talleyrand  visited  London,  to  make  his 
oWrvationB  upon  the  temper  of  Britisb  atatesmen,  and  to  diepose  the 
ministry'  to  regard  the  French  Constitution  irithout  alarm.  According  to  the 
self-denying  decree  of  the  Xational  Assembly,  he  was  restrained  from  holding 
office.  But  he  vh  no  less  the  agent  of  the  freach  government.  The 
British  cabinet  had  appeared  decided  not  to  depart  from  its  neutrality  in  the 
eient  of  war,  but  it  manifested  no  sympathy  with  the  new  order  of  things. 
Talleyrand,  according  to  Sumont,  who  was  in  his  confidence  during  this  visit 
to  England,  had  a  long  conference  with  Lord  G-renville ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  dry  and  laconic.  Talleyrand  had  known  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  when  he 
was  in  France  in  1733,  was  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Talleyrand's  uncle,  the 
archbishop  of  Sheims ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  made  no  allusion  to  bis  former  acquaint- 
ance. Talleyrand  went  to  Court.  The  king  paid  him  little  attention,  and  the 
queen  tnmed  her  back  upon  him.     Talleyrand,  in  spite  of  the  charms  of  hia 


TallcTnnd. 

conversation,  did  not  find  a  ready  admission  to  the  highest  society  of  London ; 
although  he  had,  special  introductions  to  lord  Lansdown  and  other  leading 
WhigB,  Amidst  the  reserve  of  the  ministry  and  tlie  neglect  of  the  court, 
Talleyrand  could  expect  litt.r  xuccess  from  his  irregular  mission.  He  returned 
to  Paris  at  the  beginning  of  March. 

At  this  period  of  Talleyrand's  return  from  London,  the  Oirondin  party, 
as  we  shall  have  to  relate  in  the  next  chapter,  had  acceded  to  power,  with 
Dumouriez  as  minister  for  foreign  afTairs.  It  was  then  determined  to  send 
an  embassy  to  London.  The  difficulty  with  regard  to  Talleyrand  was  still 
an  obstacle  to  his  appointment  as  plenipotec.  „ry.  The  title  was  given  to 
M.  Cbauvelin,  a  young  negotiator ;  the  power  was  with  Talleyrand,  who 
formed  part  of  a  numerous  suite  that  accompanied  the  ambassador.  The 
party  left  Paris  in  two  carriages  in  a  fine  spring  season ;  several,  such  as 
Talleyrand  and  Dumont,  familiar  with  England ;  the  greater  number  eager 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  an  unknown  country.  Garat,  a  man  of  letters, 
who  afterwards  acquired  a  hateful  distinction  as  minister  of  justice,  was  one 
of  the  moat  agreeable  of  this  lai^e  company.    The  impressions  of  England 
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made  upon  this  mao,  who  desired  the  nputation  of  a  pbilaathropiBt,  nnd 
became  the  apologist  of  musacre,  are  pleasantly  described.  "When  they 
arrived  at  Dover,  Ghirat  mounted  the  imperial  of  the  carriage,  with  Dumont 
at  his  aide.  He  adjusted  bis  eje-gtass,  and  exhibited  as  much  excited 
curioaitj  as  if  they  had  arrived  in  the  moon.  He  made  the  most  amuaiog 
exclamations,  upon  the  small  cottages,  the  email  gardens,  the  neatness  thst 
reigned  throughout,  the  beautjr  of  the  children,  the  modest  air  of  the  female 
peasantiy,  the  decent  dress  of  the  country  people  ; — in  a  word,  this  scene  of 
ease  and  prosperitj,  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  misery  and  the 
rags  which  they  had  just  seen  in  the  people  of  Picardy,  struck  Qarat  in  a 
singular  manner :  "  Ah,  what  a  pity,  what  a  pity,"  he  exclaimed,  "  if  they 
set  about  to  revolutionize  this  fine  country !  When  will  France  he  as  happy 
as  England  P  "  •  The  man  of  letters,  who  was  preparing  to  write  the  history 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  might  have  considered  that  the  comparative  happi- 
nesa  of  the  English  peasantry  would  render  such  attempt  at  revolutionizing 
altogether  vain.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  Bevolution  did  not  here 
exist — the  feudal  privileges  which  had  long  made  the  people  slaves,  and  in 
revenge  of  which  they  became  savages — the  crushing  despotism  of  a  govern- 
ment of  centralization,  which  stood  in  the  way  of  aU  social  improvement. 
The  erobasay  of  Chauvelin  aud  Talleyrand  was  established  in  London ;  but 
it  was  coldly  received  by  the  court,  and  almost  injuriously  by  the  public. 
Its  members  were  attacked  by  the  ministerial  newspapers,  and  they  committed 
the  imprudence  of  assiduously  cultivating  the  society  of  the  Opposition.  The 
official  communications  of  the  embassy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  were  not  of 
a  very  agreeable  character.  Their  public  reception  was  anything  but  flat- 
tering. Talleyrand  and  Chauvelin  went  to  Eanelagh,  Bumont  being  of  the 
party,  with  five  or  six  others  of  the  ambassador's  suite.  They  saw  thnt  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  gay  crowd ;  but  that  regard  was  not  compli- 
mentary ;  for  as  they  moved  round  the  ring  a  free  passage  was  made  for 
them,  right  and  left,  as  if  the  people  feared  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
contagion.  They  also  saw  the  duke  of  Orleans  walking  alone,  shunned  even 
in  a  more  especial  manner.  Nevertheless,  at  this  period  the  British  goveru- 
ment  was  anxious  to  preserve  its  neutrality  in  the  afiairs  of  France  :  it  waa 
cold,  but  it  waa  not  hoslile. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  opened  on  the  31st  of  Januar}', 
1792.  The  king's  speech  was  not  a  speech  of  alarm,  but  of  unbounded 
confidence.  It  declared  that  the  general  state  of  afiairs  in  Europe 
appeared  to  promise  to  his  majesty's  subjects  a  contiouance  of  their 
present  tranquillity.  "  Under  these  circumstances,"  said  the  king,  "  I 
am  induced  to  think  that  some  immediate  reduction  may  safely  be  made 
in  our  naval  and  military  establishments."  The  speech  also  announced 
"a  continual  and  progressive  improvement  in  the  internal  situation  of 
the  country."  The  private  correspondence  of  members  of  the  government 
clearly  shows  that  the  expectation  of  continued  peace,  and  the  boast  of 
internal  prosperity,  were  not  used  as  devices  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
nation.  "  Everything  looks  like  peace,  on  the  aide  of  France,"  writes  Lord 
Grenville  in  January.     "  There  certainly  are  some  in  France  who  wish  the 

■  "Souvenirs,"  p.  398. 
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war,  but  very  manj  more  who  feu-  it;  uid  the  ruin  of  the  fiiunceB  is 
approacbing  with  very  rapid  strides  indeed.  What  a  contrast  we  shall  make 
with  them,  when  I  come  to  state  to  you  the  particulars."*  The  finances  of 
England  and  Trance  were  scarcely  capable  of  being  compared.  The  distur- 
bance of  the  ordinary  laws  of  exchange  produced  by  the  issue  of  Assignats 
in  1790 — which  paper-money  was  based  on  the  security  of  the  Church  Lands 
remaining  unsold — had  rendered  the  financial  conditiou  of  France  very 
difficult  of  contrast  with  a  country  whose  paper-money  was  convertible  into 
specie.  The  financial  ruin  of  France,  in  the  ordinary  senae  of  ruin,  was 
approaching  very  surely  though  gradually  at  the  beginning  of  1792 ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  excessive  issue  of  Assignats,  based  upon  the 
forfeited  property  of  emigrants,  produced  a  terrible  amount  of  private  ruiu 
and  misery.  Tet  the  amount  of  private  calamity  did  not  in  the  least  prevent 
the  French  revolutionary  government  &om  carrying  on  hostilities  with  an 
energy  that  astonished  the  statesmen  of  other  countries,  who  provided  the 
means  of  war  by  the  ordinary  routine  of  loans  and  taxes.  The  mistake  which 
the  British  government  coustantiy  made  with  regard  to  France,  long  after 
1792,  was  to  believe  that  the  ruin  of  Her  finances  necessarily  involved  the 
submission  of  her  rulers — "  as  if  credit  was  necessaiy  to  a  government  of 
which  the  principle  was  rapine ;  as  if  Alboin  could  not  turn  Italy  into  a 
desert  till  ha  had  n^ociateid  a  loan  at  five  per  cent. ;  as  if  the  exchequer 
bills  of  Attila  had  been  at  per."t 

On  the  17th  of  February,  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  under  consideration  a  general  view  of  the  Public  Income  and  Expen- 
diture. No  prospect  could  be  more  gratifying  than  the  eloquent  minister's 
survey  of  the  resources  of  the  country ;  no  declaration  of  policy  more 
Btatesmaulike.  He  looked  forward  to  the  operation  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
during  a  period  of  tranquillity  that  was  likely  to  endure  for  some  years;  he 
calculated  what  that  fund  would  amount  to  in  ISOS,  "  There  ueyer  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country,"  he  said,  "  when,  from  the  sitnatioit  of 
Europe,  we  might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace  than  we 
may  at  the  present  moment."^  He  displayed  the  great  increase  of  revenue. 
He  enlai^ed  upon  the  causes  of  that  increase,  derived  from  the  natural 
industry  and  energy  of  the  country ;  the  improrement  of  every  branch  of 
manilfacture  ;  theinventionof  machinery  for  the  abridgement  of  labour;  that 
continual  tendency  of  capital  to  increase,  wbeuever  it  is  not  obstructed  by 
some  public  calamity,  or  by  some  mistaken  and  mischievous  policy.  Sucb. 
circumstances  were  naturally  connected  with  the  duration  of  peace ;  they 
were  connected  still  more  with  onr  internal  tranquillity,  and  with  the  natural 
efiecta  of  a  free  but  weU-regulated  government.  "  It  ia  this  union  of  liberty 
with  law,  which,  by  raising  a  barrier  equally  firm  against  the  encroachments 
of  power,  and  the  violence  of  popular  commotion,  affords  to  property  its  just 
security,  produces  the  exertion  of  genius  and  labour,  the  extent  and  solidity 
of  credit,  the  circulation  and  increase  of  capital ;  which  forms  and  upholds 
the  national  character,  and  sets  in  motion  all  the  springs  which  actuate  the 

*  "Court  ud  Gabiseta  of  George  III."  voL  il.  p.  2(M. 
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• 
great  mass  of  the  communitf  through  all  its  rorious  descriptions."  Fox 
com  pli  men  ted  his  rival  upon  his  eloquence ;  upon  his  philosophical  view  of 
the  priacijfles  of  goTemmeut ;  upon  hia  true  and  splendid  enumeration  of  the 
causes  of  national  prosperity.  What,  indeed,  we  maj  now  bsj,  could  a  free 
nation  desire  more  than  such  an  expositor  of  its  principiea,  and  such  a  leader 
in  a  continued  course  of  greatness  and  honour  F  Throughout  that  Session 
we  see  William  Pitt  truly  the  foremost  man  of  all  the  world — calm,  amidst 
the  storms  which  were  raging  around  ;  in  his  majestic  oratory  asserting  the 
grandeur  of  his  country,  and  vindicating  the  soundest  doctrines  of  public 
economy,  and  the  most  noble  principles  of  justice  for  the  oppressed.  On  the 
2ad  of  April,  Wilberforce  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to 
consider  the  African  Slave  Trade,  with  aview  to  a  resolution  for  its  immediate 
abolition.  Pitt  on  this  occasion  supported  his  friend  in  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speeches  on  record.  "  Windbam,  who  has  no  love  for  Pitt,"  writes 
Wilberforce,  "tells  me  that  Fox  and  Grey,  with  whom  be  walhed  home  after 
the  debate,  agreed  with  him  in  thinking  Pitt's  speech  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary displays  of  eloquence  they  had  ever  heard.  For  the  last  twenty 
minutes  he  really  seemed  to  be  inspired.  He  was  dilating  upon  the  future 
prospects  of  civilizing  Africa,  a  topic  which  I  Lad  suggested  to  him  in  the 
morning."  Tliis  almost  inspired  passage  of  Pitt's  oration  may  scarcely  bear 
the  sober  examination  of  those  who  contend  for  the  difference  of  races ;  but 
there  are  certainly  few  things  in  the  whole  compass  of  oratory  more  magni- 
ficent than  his  retrospect  of  the  early  condition  of  the  Britons,  as  slaves 
exported  to  the  Boman  market,  and  his  reproof  of  those  who  contended  that 
Africa  was  incapable  of  civilization  :  "  Why  might  not  some  Boman  senator, 
reasoning  ou  the  principles  of  some  honourable  gentlemen,  and  pointing  to 
British  barbarians,  have  predicted  with  equal  boldness,  '  There  is  a  people 
that  will  never  rise  to  civilization ;  there  is  a  people  destined  never  to  be 
free;  a  people  without  the  understanding  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
useful  arts ;  depressed  by  the  hand  of  nature  below  the  level  of  the  human 
species  ;  and  created  to  form  a  supply  of  slaves  for  the  rest  of  the  world.' 
Might  not  this  have  been  said,  in  all  respects  as  fairly  and  as  tmly  of  Britain 
herself,  at  that  period  of  her  history,  as  it  can  now  be  said  by  us  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa? "  *  It  was  decided  that  night,  by  a  large  majority, 
that  the  Slave  Trade  bhoutd  be  gradually  abolished.  Pitt  and  Fox  contended 
for  the  immediate  abolition. 

In  this  session  was  carried  that  great  improvement  of  the  law  known  as 
Mr.  Fox's  Libel  Bill,  by  which  was  established  the  right  of  juries  to  give  a 
general  verdict  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  put  in  issue 
upon  the  Indictment.  This  Bill  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
ScBsion  of  1791,  Pitt  supporting  Fox  and  Erskine  in  the  necessity  of  taking 
some  step,  at  least  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  Courts  on  the  trial  of  libels, 
and  render  it  conformable  to  the  free  spirit  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  Ghaucellor,  lord  Thurlow,  moved  the  postponement  of 
the  Bill ;  and  it  was  lost  for  that  Session.  In  the  Commons,  in  1792,  it  was 
again  passed ;  and  sent  to  the  Lords.  It  was  again  opposed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  was  supported  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Judges-^-"  sad  to  relate," 
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says  lord  Campbell.  But  the  principle  was  adrocftted  in  every  stage  by  lord 
Camden,  and  by  lord  Loughborough,  and  the  measure  was  finally  carried  on 
the  lltb  of  June.  Iiord  Thurlow  had  become  troublesome  in  the  miniBtry 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  occasionally  setting  up  an  independent  authority,  in  whicb 
pretension  be  appears  to  have  reckoned  upon  the  support  of  the  king.  On 
the  nth  of  May  he  made  an  unexpected  opposition  to  a  ministerial  measure 
in  parliament,  and  had  nearly  obtained  a  majority.  Grenville  wrote  to  his 
brother,  "  I  think  the  consequences  must  be  dedslTO  in  his  situation  or  ours. 
But  it  requires  some  reflection,  and  aome  management  in  the  quarter  you 
know."*  In  that  "quarter,"  there  waa  no  hesitation.  The  king  sent  a 
message  to  tbe  chancellor  requiring  him  to  gire  up  the  office ;  but  leaving 
the  time  to  his  choice.  The  great  seal  was  then  put  in  commission.  Lord 
Loughborough,  who  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  was  ardently  desirous  for 
the  seat  on  the  woolsack.  He  attempted  for  some  time  to  bring  about  a 
Coalition  between  Pitt  and  Foi,  to  which  Pitt  appears  to  have  opposed  no 
insuperable  obstacle,  though  Fox  declared  that  the  minister  was  not  sincere. 
Tbe  Whigs  were  divided  between  the  opinions  of  Burke  and  those  of  Fox  on 
tbe  question  of  the  French  Bevolution  ;  thongb  many  were  not  indisposed 
to  join  Fitt  to  form  "  a  strong  government."  Burke  thought  that  ''  Mr. 
Fox's  coach  stops  the  way,"  but  that  there  was  no  doing  without  bim  or 
with  him.t  The  attempts  to  bring  about  a  Coalition  failed,  as  might  naturally 
bave  been  expected — not  so  much  from  any  insuperable  difierence  of 
principles  betvreen  the  two  great  parliamentary  leaders  at  that  time,  as  from 
the  difficulties  that  were  sure  to  arise  out  of  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the 
extreme  men  of  either  party.  If  Fitt,  united  with  Fox,  had  adhered  to  his 
principle  of  neutrality  in  the  impending  struggle  between  France  and  tbe 
German  powers.  Fox  might  have  moderated  many  of  those  opinions  which 
appeared  to  make  him  the  advocate  of  the  excesses  of  the  French  Uevolutioa. 
But  the  great  question  of  peace  or  war  with  the  French  republic  really 
depended  upon  the  feelings  of  tbe  majority  in  parliament ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  Session  of  1792,  it  became  pretty  evident  that  the  strongest 
mioiatry  would  have  real  difficulty  in  preserving  England  &om  an  interference 
in  this  question,  which  so  stirred  tbe  passions  of  the  community. 

On  the  dOth  of  April,  Mr.  Charles  G-rey  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for 
Beform  in  tbe  representation  of  the  people — he  who,  as  earl  Grey  and  Prime 
Minister  forty  years  afterwards,  carried  the  Beform  Bill.  On  tbe  26th  of 
April,  1792,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  "  The  Friends  of  the 
People,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  Parliamentary  Beform,"  a 
Declaration  was  agreed  to  be  signed  by  many  members  of  pariiament  and 
other  gentlemen ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Grey  and  Mr.  Erskine  be 
requested  to  make  a  motion  on  the  subject  in  tbe  next  Session.  Mr.  Grey 
accordingly  gave  notice  of  bis  intention  in  a  brief  speech.  Mr.  Pitt  at  once 
came  forward  to  declare  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  He  bad  supported 
reform  in  former  times,  when  he  thought  that  "if  some  mode  could  be 
adopted,  by  which  the  people  could  have  any  additional  security  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  blessings  which  they  now  enjoy,  it  would  be  an  improvement 
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in  the  constitution  of  the  country He  would  aak  all  moderate  men 

what  were  their  feelings  on  this  subject  at  this  moment  F  He  believed  he 
could  anticipate  the  answer — 'This  is  not  a  time  to  make  hazardous  experi- 
ments.' Could  we  forget  what  IcBsons  bad  been  given  to  the  world  within  a 
few  years  F  "  Mr.  Pitt  made  eome  pointed  allusions  to  the  Declaration  of 
"The  Friends  of  the  People,"  and  a  heated  debate  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Fox  supported  Mr.  Grey,  but  intimated  his  opinion  of  the  impolicy  of 
joining  an  Association  for  Iteform.  On  tbe  21st  of  May,  a  Boyal  Proclamataoa 
was  issued,  against  the  pubUcation  and  dispersion  of  seditious  writiugs.  On 
the  25th,  an  Address  to  the  king  was  proposed,  expressing  the  determination 
of  the  Commons  to  support  bis  majesty  in  the  resolution  which  he  had 
adopted.  Mr.  Grey  moved  an  amendment,  in  which  he  brought  forward 
Mr.  Pitt's  former  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Keform ;  described  his  conduct 
as  that  of  an  apostate;  and  treated  the  Proclamation  and  tbe  proposed 
Address  as  calculated  to  throw  odium  upon  a  Society  that  had  been  formed 
with  the  purest  intentionB.  The  Proclamation,  he  said,  was  intended  to 
separate  the  Whig  party.  There  were,  indeed,  many  signs  that  a  separation 
of  old  political  friends  was  inevitable.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  prince  of 
Wales,  always  hitherto  associated  in  politics  with  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
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the  Opposition,  spoke,  for  the  first  time,  on  this  subject  of  the  king's  Procla- 
mation. The  matter  in  question  was,  he  said,  whether  the  constitution  was 
or  was  not  to  be  maintained ;  whether  the  wild  ideas  of  theory  were  to 
conquer  the  wholesome  maxims  of  established  practice ;  and  whether  those 
laws  under  which  we  had  flourished  for  such  a  series  of  years  were  to  be 
subverted  by  a  reform  unsanctioned  by  the  people.  "  I  exist,"  exclaimed  his 
royal  highness,  "by  the  love,  the  Mendship,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
people,  and  their  cause  I  will  never  forsake  as  long  as  I  liva"  * 

The  Proclamation  against  Seditious  Writings  stated  that  "  we  have  reason 
to  beliere  that  correspondences  have  been  entered  into  with  sundry  persona 

"  "F«rli«mentai7  Eiitoi;,"  vol.  nii.  sol.  KIT. 
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m  foreign  partt,  with  a  riew  to  forward  the  crimiiial  and  wicked  purposes  " 
alluded  to.  M.  ChauTelin,  the  French  miniBter  plenipot«iitiarj,  upou  the 
appearaace  of  this  Froclamatioii,  addressed  a  note  to  lord  Grenville,  in  which 
he  sftya,  "  If  certain  indiTiduala  of  this  country  hare  established  a  corre- 
Bpoudence  abroad,  tending  to  excite  troubles  therein,  and  if,  as  the  proclama- 
tion seems  to  insinuate,  certain  Frenchmen  have  come  iato  their  views,  that 
ia  a  proceeding  wholly  foreign  to  the  French  nation,  to  the  legislative  body, 
to  the  king,  and  to  hia  ministers  ;  it  is  a  proceeding  of  which  they  are  entirely 
ignorant,  which  militates  against  every  principle  of  justice,  and  which, 
whenever  it  became  known,  would  be  universally  condemned  in  FrancQ:^ 
Independently  of  these  principlea  of  Justice,  from,  which  a  free  people  ought 
never  to  deviate,  is  it  not  evident,  from  a  due  consideration  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  French  nation,  that  she  ought  to  desire  the  interior  trau' 
quillity,  the  continuance  and  the  farce  of  the  constitution,  of  a  country  which 
she  already  looks  upon  aa  her  natural  ally  P  "  Arguing  thus,  at  considerable 
length,  M.  Chauvelin  requests  that  the  Secretory  of  State  would  communicate 
his  note  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  previous  to  tbeir  deliberations  upon 
the  proposed  Address.  Lord  Grenville  administered  a  dignified  rebuke  to 
the  French  ambassador :  "  The  deliberations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  the  communications  which  his  majesty  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  to  them,  relative  to  the  affiurs  of  the  kingdom,  are  objects  absolutely 
foreign  to  all  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  upon  which  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  enter  into  any  discussion  whatever  with  the  ministers  of  other 
courts."  It  is  clear  that  tbere  could  not  be  any  very  cordial  communi- 
cation between  the  French  envoy  and  the  English  ministers,  although  the 
forms  of  diplomatic  courtesy  were  sedulously  preserved.  On  the  18th  of 
June,  M.  Chauvelin,  having  previously  announced  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  invites  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  to  use  hia  infiuence,  "  to  stop,  whilst  it  is  still  time,  the  progress 
of  a  confederacy,  wfaich  equally  affects  the  peace,  the  liberty,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  Europe."  Lord  Grenville,  coldly  answering  this  impassioned  exhor- 
tation, sa}^,  "  the  same  sentiments  which  have  determined  the  king  not  to 
take  part  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  ought  equally  to  induce  him  to 
respect  the  rights  and  the  independence  of  other  sovereigns,  and  especially 
those  of  the  allies ;  and  his  majesty  has  thought  that,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  the  war  now  begun,  the  intervention  of  his  counsels,  or  of  his 
good  offices,  cannot  be  of  use,  unless  tbey  should  be  desired  by  all  the  parties 
interested." 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  16th  of  June.  In  his  speech  on  closing 
the  Session  the  king  said,  "  I  hare  seen  with  great  concern  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  in  several  parts  of  Europe."  The  war  between  Turkey  and  Busaia 
was  at  an  end.  The  disciplined  armies  of  Austria  had  scarcely  yet  come  into 
confiict  with  the 'raw  levies  of  France.  But  if  there  were  evils  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  progress  of  democratic  opinions,  there  was  no  less  a  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  daring  ambition  of  absolute  monarchs.  There  was 
another  Bevolution  upon  which  those  who  feared  anarchy  but  loved  liberty 
looked  without  apprehension.  In  1791  a  great  change  had  been  effected  in 
the  government  of  Poland.  The  tyranny  of  the  nobles  had  been  abolished, 
\k-ith  the  entire  concurrence  of  the  king  ud  the  peopla    A  new  Conetitution 
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TTOB  established, which  provided  for  an  hereditary  CroTm ;  a  Leg^al&tur*  consist- 
ing of  two  Houses ;  equality  of  civil  rights ;  a  complete  toleration  of  all 
religions.  This  rational  system  was  ofiensive  to  the  despotic  empress  of 
Busaia ;  and  she  sent  on  army  into  Poland  to  destroy  the  new  liberties  of  the 
country.  The  king  of  Poland  appealed  to  his  ally  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  send 
him  that  aid  which  Prussia  was  bound  by  treaty  to  render.  The  tricky 
court  of  Berlin  replied  that  the  change  in  the  government  of  Poland  had 
cancelled  the  obligation.  Such  were  the  Allies  to  whom  Great  Britain  had 
to  look,  if  she  was  to  take  any  hostile  proceedings  against  the  revolutionary 
government  of  France.  Some  enthusiasts  in  England  thought,  in  the 
gammer  of  1792,  that  it  would  be  a  wise  policy  for  our  country  to  make 
common  cause  with  France  in  resisting  the  despots  who  were  crushing  the 
independence  of  Poland.  Against  this  scheme,  Burke  was  indignant.  Ho 
applauded  the  devolution  of  Poland ;  he  hated  that  of  Prance.  He  lamented 
the  fate  of  Poland;  but  he  would  sooner  let  ailairs  there  take  their  course 
than  enter  "  into  a  confederacy  with  the  horror,  turpitude,  baseneas,  and 
wickedness  of  the  French  Bevolution."  *  Things  in  Poland  did  take  their 
course.  The  crimes  of  monarchy  were  at  baud  to  make  men  careful  not  to 
ezbauBt  all  their  indignation  against  the  crimes  of  democracy. 

•  "  CorretpoadBnoe  of  Barke,"  voL  uL  p.  472. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Deaths  of  the  emp«ro[  and  the  kiDg  of  Sweden — The  Qirondia  Mioisttj — Freacb  dec1>nt(ion  of 
-var  ogaingt  the  king  of  Hangsiy  and  Bohemui— The  Veto — Koland,  and  tvo  other 
raiiUtera.  diamiased—Inmrrectiua  of  the  SOth  of  June—The  Conntrj  in  Danj^r  pro- 
claimed— ArrlTsl  of  the  Muvellaia— FiocUmatian  of  the  Duke  of  Bmuavick — Insarrec- 
tion  of  the  10th  of  Aagoit—Attack  oa  the  Tuileries— Bojal  Tamilj  reoiDfed  to  the 
Temple — Longwy  taken  ij  the  FriuBiam— The  MeasacreB  of  September. 

Ih  March,  1792,  two  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  who  were  meditating 
upon  the  great  question  of  a  war  with  France  were  removed  by  death. 
Leopold,  the  emperor,  died  on  the  Ist  of  March.  He  was  succeeded  aa  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  hy  hia  eldest  eon,  Francis  II.  GuataTUB  III., 
king  of  Sweden,  was  shot  on  the  6th  of  March,  at  a  masked  ball,  by 
Ankerstroem,  one  of  the  nobles  whose  privileges  he  had  abrogated  in  1789 
to  establish  his  own  absolute  power.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years  of  ^.  The  successor  of  Leopold  was  not  yet  elected  emperor, 
when  France  declwed  war  against  him  on  the  20th  of  April.  This  declaration 
was  the  act  of  the  GHrondin  ministry.  The  administration  which  represented 
the  Feuillans,  or  party  of  the  Constitution,  of  whom  Bertrand  de  Molerille 
and  Karbonne  were  l«tding  members  and  political  rivals,  was  broken  up  by 
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its  own  differenceB.  The  king  had  now  to  look  to  a  part;  of  greater  power 
in  the  AeBembl;,  but  more  libel;  to  precipitate  the  Court  into  dangerous 
meaaures.  Oa  the  15th  of  March,  general  Dumouriez  was  offered  the  miDistr; 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  By  the  23d  a  new  administration  was  formed.  Clavi^re 
was  appointed  minister  of  finance ;  and  Boland  de  Platiire  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  interior ;  he,  of  whom  Arthur  Young  writ«B,  in  1789,  as  "  a 
gentleman  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  who  has  a  young  and  heautiful  wife," 
and  who  then  fiUed  the  humble  office  of  inspector  of  fabrics  at  Lyons.* 
Soland  has  now  brought  to.  Paris  bis  beautiful  wife,  the  daughter  of  an 
engraver,  to  aid  him  in  weightier  matters  than  such  aa  be  discussed  with  the 
English  agriculturist.  The  grave  man  goes  to  Court  in  plain  black,  with 
strings  in  bis  shoes ;  and  the  horrified  master  of  the  ceremonies  points  to 
him;  and  ejaculates  to  Dumouriez — "Quoi! — no  buckles!"  "AH  is  lost," 
said  the  sarcastic  general.  Madame  Boland,  an  enthusiastic  republican,  was 
admitted  to  the  political  meetings  of  her  husbaad  and  the  men  of  bia  party. 


Dumont  saya  of  these  committees  of  ministers  and  the  principal  G-irondine, 
at  which  he  waa  sometimes  preseot  and  saw  Madame  Roland,  "a  woman 
might  appear  there  somewhat  out  of  place,  but  she  took  no  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions. She  sat  at' her  own  writing-table,  busy  over  lettera,  but  she  lost 
not  a  word  of  what  waa  going  forward."  Madame  Kolond,  he  says,  "who 
had  an  easy  and  energetic  style,  waa  too  fond  of  writing,  and  engaged  her 
husband  in  writing  unceasingly.  It  waa  the  ministry  of  writers."  t  He 
conceived  that  they  were  too  much  occupied  in  labouring  to  influence  the 
opinions  of  the  moment,  not  to  sacrifice  too  much  to  a  vulgar  policy,  instead 
of  rising  above  the  dominion  of  prejudices.  Brissot,  equally  active  in  the 
Assembly,  and  in  the  Jacobins'  Club,  was  the  bead  of  a  faction  sufficiently 
powerful  to  make  himself  feared  by  the  miaistry.    Brissot  had  strong  pre- 
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Judices  igunet  th«  king.  Clftri^  h&d  become  convinced  thai  the  king  had 
pure  intentions ;  and  be  was  detailing,  at  a  meeting  at  Boland's  honse,  an 
instance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  which  Louis  possessed. 
Brissot  and  ClaTidre  had  angry  words;  Boland  was  aCraid  to  be  just  towards 
«  king  whose  minister  be  was.  The  dispute  was  made  up  by  the  address  of 
Boland's  wife.  *  Such  small  circumstances  indicate  the  internal  influences 
that  bore  upon  the  actions  of  the  ministry.  The  war  with  Austria  was  forced 
-on  by  Brissot.  It  was  opposed  by  all  except  Dumouries.  "  Brissot,"  sajs 
Dumont,  "  was  so  violent,  that  I  have  heard  him  propose  to  disguise  some 
soldiers  as  Austrian  hussars,  who  should  m^e  a  night  attack  upon  some 
French  villages;  and,  upon  reoeiving  this  news,  he  would  have  made  a 
motion  for  war,  and  would  have  carried  an  enthusiastic  decree."  t  Sumoariez 
says  in  his  Memoirs,  that,  as  minister,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  war ; 
but  that  he  would  have  considered  the  nation  cowardly,  and  unworthy  of 
liberty,  if  it  bad  longer  submitted  to  the  hostile  insolence  of  the  Court  of 
Yienno.  The  king  was  against  the  war;  although  he  formally  proposed 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  The  Assembly 
resolved  on  war  the  same  night.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  formed  by 
Dumonriez.  Its  chief  object  was  to  advance  into  the  Low  Countries,  where 
it  was  expected  that  the  French  armies  would  be  welcomed  by  a  population 
"which  disliked  the  rule  of  Austria.  The  first  movements  were  not  suc- 
cessful. La  Fayette  commanded  the  army  of  the  centre;  Bochombeau,  the 
army  of  the  north;  two  of  his  officers,  Sillon  and  Biron,  were  to  move 
forward  with  divisions,  as  a  feint,  whilst  La  Fayette  made  the  real  advance. 
The  troops  under  Dillon  and  Biron  were  each  seized  with  a  panic,  at  the 
eight  of  the  Austrian  troops.  La  Fayette,  hearing  of  these  misfortunes, 
suspended  his  own  march. 

There  was  a  crisis  at  hand  of  more  importance  in  the  future  destinies  of 
France  and  of  Europe,  than  the  first  failure  of  the  French  arms  in  the 
advance  from  the  frontier.  The  possibility  of  the  Constitution  of  1791 
working  in  times  of  trial  was  to  be  demonstrated.  That  Constitution  gave 
the  king  an  absolute  veto  upon  the  acta  of  the  Legislature.  He  bad  the  sole 
power  of  nominating  his  ministers ;  and  of  appointing  to  every  civil  and 
military  office.  He  had  a  large  and  uncontrolled  revenue.  That  he  was  sub- 
ject to  popular  insult  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  on  unavoidable  consequence 
of  the  anomaly  that  had  been  established  between  the  power  of  the  crown 
and  the  spirit  of  the  people.  A  democratic  legislature ;  a  monarch,  with  the 
power  in  his  own  person  of  overturning  their  decrees,  without  any  reference 
to  ministerial  responsibility.  A  ministry  forced  upon  him  by  a  party  in  the 
Assembly  inclined  towards  a  republic ;  on  army  upon  the  frontier,  stimu- 
lated by  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  a  body  of  noble  emigrants,  in  secret 
communication  with  him,  and  resolved  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Bevolution. 
.  The  king  bad  too  much  power  of  a  dangerous  nature  ;  and  too  little  power 
for  the  preservation  of  hu  own  authority,  in  connection  with  the  vast  changes 
which  had  cut  away  all  the  natural  props  of  the  monarchy.  The  Girondin 
ministry,  represented  by  Boland,  were  disposed  to  coerce  the  king  but  not 
to  adopt  the  extreme  opinions  of  the  Jacobins.    Sumouriei,  a  man  of  vivacity 

*  "Sanveoirs  nr  Mtnbwn,"  p.  384.  f  iUd.,  p.  3&8. 
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and  pleaeare,  wbb  not  &t  ease  vnth  hiB  formal  associate  of  the  shoe-fltriDgs ; 
vho  vent  straight  forward  to  the  assertion  of  his  own  opinions  without 
intrigue  or  compromise.  The  king  hesitated  about  his  sanction  of  a  decree 
of  the  ABsembly  for  the  deportation  of  the  priests  who  had  not  taken  the 
oath  ;  and  of  another  decree  for  the  formation  of  a  large  camp  of  federates 
near  Paris.  Boland,  or  rather  his  wife,  had  drawn  up  a  letter  of 
advice  to  the  king,  which  he  proposed  that  all  the  ministers  should 
sign.  They  declined  to  do  ho.  Another  letter  was  then  drawn  up  by 
the  ^ithueiastic  lady,  which  was  addressed  by  Holand  to  the  king  in 
his  own  name.  It  demanded,  almost  in  a  tone  of  menace,  that  the  king 
should  give  his  sanction  to  the  two  decrees  about  which  he  woa  deliberating, 
Dumouriez  was  asked  by  the  king  if  he  ought  to  endure  this  insult ;  and 
Sumouriez  advised  him  to  dismiss  £oland  and  two  other  of  the  ministry. 
This  waa  on  the  13th  of  June.  Boland  went  to  the  Assembly,  and  read  his 
letter ;  and  it  was  declared  that  the  three  diamiased  ministers  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  The  king  resolved  to  sanction  the  decree  for  a  camp 
near  Paris,  but  not  that  for  the  deportation  of  the  priests ;  and  he  prepared 
a  letter  to  that  effect  to  the  Assembly,  which  he  asked  the  remaining  minis- 
ters to  countersign.  They  refused,  and  were  dismissed.  Other  ministers 
were  appointed  from  the  party  of  the  FeuiUans.  They  entered  upon  office  on 
the  17th  of  June.  On  the  20th  a  popular  demonstration  of  the  most  formid- 
able nature  showed  where  the  power  resided  that  would  command  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  conatitution  according  to  its  own  will.  Lamartine  has 
truly  said,  "  the  first  insurrections  of  the  Hevolution  were  the  spontaneous 

impulses  of  the  people Public  passion  gave  the  signal,  and 

chance  commanded.  When  the  Sevolution  was  accomplished,  and  the  Con- 
stitution had  imposed  legal  order  on  each  party,  the  insurrections  of  the 
people  were  no  longer  agitations,  but  plans Amongst  the  citi- 
zens anarchy  had  disciplined  itself,  and  its  disorder  was  only  external,  for  a 
secret  influence  animated  and  directed  it  unknown  to  itself."  •  In  every 
quarter  and  section  of  Paris  there  were  local  leaders,  who  took  their  direction 
from  the  great  agitators  of  the  Clubs  and  of  the  Journals. 

The  20th  of  June  is  the  anniversary  of  the  famous  day  of  1789,  when  the 
States- General  in  the  Tennis  Court  swore  never  to  separate.  In  the  faubourg 
Saint  Antoine,  and  in  the  faubourg  Saint  Marceau,  there  are  great  crowds 
assembled  betimes  in  the  morning.  Their  purpose  ostensibly  is  to  plant  a 
tree  of  liberty,  and  to  petition  the  Assembly  about  certain  constitutional 
grievances.  They  have  music ;  and  tricolor  streamers  on  .pikes ;  and  dainty 
emblems  with  inacripttons,  such  as  a  buU's  heart  pierced  through,  inscribed 
"  Aristocrat's  heart,"  and  a  pair  of  black  breeches,  with  a  label  intimating  that 
tyrants  must  tremble  at  the  lant-euhttes.  The  moh  of  armed  men  and  armed 
Avomen,  led  by  Santerre,  the  brewer,  have  reached  the  Salle  de  Man^e,  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand.  They  gain  admittance,  and  a  petition  is  read  to  . 
the  Assembly,  the  text  of  which  is,  that  "  blood  shall  flow,  unless  the  tree  of 
liberty  which  vre  are  going  to  plant,  shall  flourish."  They  defile  through  the 
Hall,  singing  "  po  Wa"  and  shouting  " Down  with  the  Veto."  The  crowd 
hod  prodigiously  increased  when  the  petitioners  came  out.     The  tree  is 

*  "  QirondiDs, "  boolc  zri, 
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planted ;  and  then,  the  king  must  be  visited  in  hia  palace.  The  king  is 
expected  to  come  out,  but  he  does  not  tbiak  proper  to  appear.  The  Place 
de  Carrousel  and  the  gardeua  of  the  Tuileries  are  filled  with  this  wild  rabble  ; 
and  at  laet  they  are  battering  the  doors  of  the  palace  with  axes  and  crow- 
bars.  The  king  goes  to  the  Council  Chamber,  where  some  of  the  ministers  are 
assembled,  and  three  grenadiers  are  also  there.  Tlie  rabble  are  in  the  adjoiu- 
ing  room,  when  the  king  orders  the  door  of  the  Council  Chamber  to  be  opened. 
"  Sire,  be  not  afraid,"  said  a  grenadier  to  the  king.  "  Put  your  hand  upon  my 
heart ;  it  is  tranquil,"  replied  the  king.  He  asks  the  mob  what  they  want  P 
His  courage  somewhat  awes  tbem.  They  Ithen  cry  "  Bemore  Veto."  "  This 
IS  not  the  time  to  do  bo,  nor  is  this  the  way  to  ask  it,"  says  the  brave  Louis. 
A  petition  was  then  read  to  him  by  Legendre,  a  butcher.  For  four  hours 
did  this  extraordinary  scene  continue.  The  red  cap  was  handed  to  the  king, 
and  he  put  it  on.  A  drunken  man,  with  a  battle  in  his  hand,  offered  the  king 
to  drink,  and  he  drank  "  To  the  Ifation."  F^tioD,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  at 
last  arrived.    He  had  been  very  eIow  in  coming,  and  waa  not  very  alert  when 


he  did  come.  To  bis  connivance  is  attributed  the  disgrace  of  this  outrage ; 
und  it  is  even  alleged  that  the  agitators  hoped  that  the  king  would  fall  by  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Tbe  education  of  the  people  in  the  school  of  bloodshed 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  this  scheme  to  be  realised.  Tbe  king  at 
last  got  out  of  the  bands  of  the  rude  crowd,  vociferous  but  not  ferocious, 
though  many  were  intoxicated.  They  marched  through  the  apartments  of 
the  palace.  They  passed  before  tbe  queen  and  her  son,  who  stood  behind  a 
table,  protected  by  some  grenadiers ;  they  placed  a  red  cnp  on  the  little  boy's 
head.  The  sun  has  set  before  the  palace  is  cleared ;  but  no  lives  have  been 
aacrificed.  Tbe  firmness  of  the  king  has  saved  him.  Mr.  Huskiason,  in  a 
letter  of  tbe  29th  of  June,  pays  a  just  tribute  to  tbe  deportment  of  the  king : 
"  Kis  admirable  presence  of  mind  during  this  long  and  painful  scene,  have 
gained  him  many  friends  among  the  better  order  of  people,  and  seem  to  have 
added  much  to  the  affection  of  the  army.  His  friends  only  wish  that  his 
courage  was  of  a  more  active  nature.  In  bis  conduct  be  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  the  tranquillity  of  a  good  conscience,  the 
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reaignBtioQ  of  a  Cbristiui ;  but  Qotfaing  hitlierto  shows  the  enterprising 
courage  and  intrepidity  of  a  bero,  capable  of  great  and  aetoniehing  resolu- 
tions, executed  with  that  energy  wbicfa  strikes  his  enemies  with  terror,  and 
ensures  success  to  his  cause."  * 

General  La  Fayette,  on  hearing  of  the  atrocious  proceedings  of  the  20th  of 
June,  arrived  in  Paris  from  his  army,  and  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  to  urge  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  these  excesses,  and  to 
denounce  their  instigators.  La  Fayette  was  receired  with  honour  at  the 
Assembly.  The  Jacobins  in  their  Club  called  for  bis  impeachment.  He  left 
Paris  in  tLrne  to  preserre  his  own  life ;  and  the  Jacobins  had  only  the  satis- 
faction of  burning  him  in  effigy.  On  the  irontier  there  is  inaction  in  the 
Oerman  army  and  in  the  French.  Eut  events  are  ripening.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  it  is  resolved  by  the  Assembly  to  proclaim  "  The  Country  in  Danger." 
On  the  14th  of  July  there  is  a  festival  in  the  Champ  de  Mars — another  feast 
of  the  Federation,  when  the  king  again  takes  the  liational  oatb.  But  there 
are  no  shouts  for  the  king.  The  popular  idol  of  this  day  is  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  PAion,  who  had  been  suspended  from  his  functions  by  the  Directory  of 
the  Department,  for  his  conduct  on  the  20th  of  June.  "  Potion,  or  death,"  is 
the  shout  at  the  Feast  of  the  Federation.  On  the  22nd  of  July  there  is  a 
civic  procession  to  proclaim  "  The  country  in  danger."  The  ominous  words 
are  inscribed  on  an  enormous  flag  which  is  fixed  on  the  Pont-Neuf ;  and  ik 
similar  flsg  is  hoisted  on  the  top  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Dach  section  is 
headed  by  its  municipal  officer ;  and  he  is  ready  to  inscribe  the  names  of  those 
who  wiD  go  forth  to  fight  for  their  country.  Toung  men  of  Paris  are  going 
out  to  do  battle  against  the  foreigner.  Other  young  men  are  marching  into- 
Paris,  from  the  extreme  south  of  France — how  called  together  no  one  knows, 
with  what  object  few  can  guess.  They  have  travelled  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  city  of  Marseilles,  singing  that  stirring  song  of  the  Mareeillais,  whose 
chorus  was  an  expression  of  the  patriotism  which  exalted  and  the  ferodty 
which  disgraced  the  revolution. 


These  five  hundred  tired  and  travel-stained  patriots  have  entered  Paris  on 
the  30tb  of  July,  and  on  that  same  day  are  fighting  with  the  National  Quarda, 
Who  has  brought  these  men  of  the  south  to  Paris  ;  and  why  are  they  fighting 
with  the  troops  who  are  there  to  defend  the  constitution  P  A  few  days  will 
show.  They  began  their  career  in  Paris  by  taking  part  with  a  rabble  against 
the  sworn  defenders  of  the  law.  Barbaroux,  a  fierce  republican,  who  came 
from  Marseilles,  bad  gone  out  from  the  city  to  meet  these  adventurers,  and 
he  was  fully  competent  to  give  them  their  instructions  in  the  duty  of  patriots. 
The  capital  of  France  was  in  this  state  of  excitement,  when  a  proclamation! 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  dated  the  25tb  of  July,  from  Coblentz,  arrived ; 
and  was  immediately  printed  in  the  journals.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this- 
declaration  without  regarding  it  either  as  an  act  of  insanity;  or  an  atrocious 
attempt  to  render  the  most  violent  instruments  of  the  Revolution  more  des- 
perate, and  thus  to  deliver  up  France,  torn  to  pieces  by  civil  war,  an  easy  prey 
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to  those  who  would  partition  her,  as  they  bad  partitioned  Poland.  "We  must 
regard  it  as  the  madness  of  the  emigrant  princes  and  their  besotted  followers. 
The  declaration  of  tbe  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Frussiat  disavows  any  intention  to  make  conquestB,  or  to  meddle 
with  the  iotenial  government  of  France  ;  but  announces  that  tbey  intend  to 
deliver  tbe  king  and  the  royal  family  from  their  captivity,  and  to  enable  him 
to  make  such  convocations  as  he  shall  judge  proper,  and  to  labour  in  security 
for  the  welfare  of  bis  subjects.    The  National  G^uards  are  culled  upon  to 
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preserve  order  till  the  urival  of  tbe  troops  of  the  emperor  and  tbe  king  of 
Prussia ;  those  who  fight  against  these  troops  shall  be  punished  as  rebels  to 
their  king :  the  members  of  departments,  districte,  and  municipalities,  ate 
held  responsible,  under  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  for  eU  crimes  which  they 
shall  suffer  to  take  place  ;  if  tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  towns  and  villages  shall 
dare  to  defsnd  themselves  against  the  troops  of  their  imperial  and  royal 
majesties,  they  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  most  rigorous  rules  of  war. 
The  inhabitants  of  Paris  are  called  upon  to  submit  instantly  to  their  king  ; 
"  to  set  that  prince  at  full  liberty,  and  to  ensure  to  him  and  to  all  royal 
persons  that  inviolability  and  respect  which  are  due,  by  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations,  to  sovereigns;  their  imperial  and  royal  majesties  making 
personally  responsible  for  all  events,  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursuant 
to  military  trials,  without  hopes  of  pardon,  all  the  members  of  tbe  National 
Assembly,  of  the  department,  of  the  district,  of  tbe  municipality,  and  of  the 
National  Guards  of  Paris,  justices  of  peace,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern ; 
and  their  imperial  and  roy&L  majesties  further  declare,  on  their  &ith  and  word 
of  emperor  and  king,  that  if  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  be  forced  or  insulted 
— if  tiie  least  violence  be  offered,  tbe  least  outrage  done,  to  their  majesties 
the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  royal  family — if  they  be  not  immediately  placed 
in  safety,  and  set  at  liberty,  they  will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve  it  tbe 
most  exemplary  and  ever  memorable  avenging  punishments,  by  giving  up  the 
city  of  Paris  to  mQitary  execution,  and  exposing  it  to  total  destruction." 

There  was  a  Scotch  physician  of  some  celebrity.  Dr.  John  Moore,  the 
author  of  a  popular  novel,  "  Zeluco,"  travelling,  in  company  with  tbe  earl 
of  Lauderdale,  to  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1792.    He  saw  the 
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peuantB  dancing  oa  a  green  plain,  without  any  fear  of  AuBtrianB  or  Prui- 
siaoB.  He  met  people  in  carriages  flying  from  Paris,  who  seenied  to  be 
impreBBed  with  a  notion  that  some  important  event  was  about  to  happen ; 
and  one  person  said  that  a  conspiracy  would  break  out  on  the  9th  of  the 
month.  Moore  and  bis  friend  laughed  at  the  notion  of  a  conspiracj  so  well 
known  beforehand,*  There  were  certainly  grounds  for  apprehenBiou ;  for 
Potion  had  been,  on  the  8rd  of  August,  at  the  bar  of  the  Asaembly, 
at  the  bead  of  a  deputation  of  the  Commune,  who  demanded  the 
depoBition  of  the  king.  Louis  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  dis- 
avowing the  procJamation  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  expressing  doubts 
of  its  authenticity.  The  &iends  of  the  king  were  in  serious  alarm,  and  were 
concerting  measures  for  bis  flight.  The  Court  apprehended  an  attack  upon 
the  Tuileries,  and  were  bribing  Danton,  Santerre,  and  others  of  the  Jacobin 
faction,  to  avert  the  dreaded  iuaurrectiou.  The  decrees  of  the  Assembly 
were  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Girondins,  who  desired  a  Bepublic,  and 
of  the  Mountain,  who  would  not  scruple  to  destroy  the  Monarchy  whatever 
amount  of  butchery  the  attempt  might  involve.  The  real  hope  of  the  Court 
was  that  the  duke  of  Bruneirick  might  be  able  to  reach  Paris  before  any 
serious  outbreak.  There  were  men  there  who  had  the  absolute  command  of 
a  fierce  multitude,  who  would  do  their  bidding  with  terrible  promptitude, 
whilst  the  allied  troops  were  slowly  advancing  towards  the  French  frontier. 
There  was  an  insurrectional  Committee  ready  to  strike  a  blow  whenever  the 
time  came.  The  faubourg  Saint  Marceau,  and  the  faubourg  Saint  Antoine, 
and  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers,  were  their  three  centres  of  action.  On  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  August,  Danton  was  crying  "  to  arms."  The  MarBoilkis 
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were  forming  their  ranks  at  the  entrance  of  that  Club  of  which  Danton  was 
the  leading  mover.  The  Sections  assembled,  and  sent  their  Commissioners 
to  assume  the  municipal  authority  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  to  displace  the 
Council.  At  midnight  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  every  quarter.  Drums 
were  beating  to  arms.  The  National  Guards  were  rushing  to  the  posts  of 
their  ^several  departments.    The  streets  were  illuminated  by  order  of  the 
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municipality.  It  was  a  night  of  terror ;  but  it  was  more  especially  terrible 
to  the  king  and  the  royid  family,  who  had  heard  the  dreadful  note  of  the 
tocsii].  They  were  surrounded  by  faithful  servants  who  were  resolve^  to 
share  their  perils.  The  National  G-uards,  who  were  bound  to  defend  the 
palace,  had  assembled  very  slowly  at  the  beat  of  the  rappel.  The  protection 
'  of  the  king  almost  wholly  fell  upon  the  Sffias  guards.  Mandat,  a  consti- 
tutionaliat,  then  commanditig  the  Xatiooal  G-uard,  made  the  best  preparations 
in  his  power  to  resist  an  attack.  He  had  given  orders  to  the  gendarmerie 
about  the  Tuileries,  and  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille ;  which  bad  the  sanction  of 
the  Council  that  had  been  superseded  in  the  night  by  the  Sections.  Mandat 
was  sent  for  to  the  H6tel  do  Ville,  as  the  morning  was  approaching.  He 
went,  and  was  murdered.  There  waa  now  no  plan  of  defence  for  the 
Tuileries,  which,  as  the  sun  roae,  woa  surrounded  by  thousands  of  insurgents. 
There  were  National  Guards  BufBcieot  to  have  driven  back  the  multitude, 
if  the  men  had  done  the  duty  to  which  they  had  been  sirom.  The  kmg  was 
advised  to  go  into  the  courts  and  the  gardens  of  the  palace  and  review  thCB6 
troops.  He  was  received  with  cries  of  "Down  with  the  Veto."  Battalions 
lefl  their  positions,  and  joined  the  assailants  in  the  Hace  du  Carrousel. 
The  Assembly  had  hastily  met  during  the  night;  and  continued  their  sitting 
whilst  this  hurricane  of  popular  violence  was  raging  arotind  them.  They 
were  debating  some  unimportant  law,  having  no  reference  to  the  crisis  whose 
development  they  were  quietly  expecting.  The  king  and  his  family  were 
strongly  urged  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Assembly. 
They  at  lost  consented ;  and  when  he  entered  the  Hall,  Louis  said, "  I  am 
come  here  to  prevent  a  great  crime.  X  believe  myself  in  safety  in  the  midst 
of  you,  gentlemen."     It  waa  then  about  nine  o'clock. 

The  royal  family  were  placed  in  the  logographe,  a  small  box  used  by  the 
reporters.  Soon  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard.  No  orders  were  given 
wiien  the  king  left  the  palace.  It  waa  known  to  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
that  he  was  gone.  The  great  crime,  the  murder  of  the  royal  famOy,  was 
averted  by  their  leaving  the  Tuileries ;  but  a  wholesale  butchery  was  to 
manifest  the  devotion  to  liberty  and  patriotism  of  the  mobs  of  Paris.  All 
the  troops  in  the  courts  were  received  into  the  interior  of  the  palace. 
Domestics,  male  and  female;  gentlemen  of  the  household;  priests;  National 
Guards  and  Swiss  guards,  filled  the  apartments.  The  king  had  told  the 
Assembly  that  he  had  given  orders  to  the  Swiss  not  to  fire.  The  insurgents 
bad  obtained  possessiou  of  the  Cour  Boyale,  and  they  called  to  the  Swiss  aC 
the  windows  to  deliver  up  the  palace.  The  Swiss  manUested  no  disposition 
to  fire  upon  them.  Some  of  the  most  furious  of  the  rabble  reacbed  ihe 
vestibule.  There  was  a  barricade  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  and  when  it  was 
attempted  to  be  forced,  a  combat  began.  The  insurgents  were  driven  back. 
The  Swiss,  boldly  headed  by  two  officers,  marched  into  the  court,  and  drove' 
out  the  crowd.  They  even  penetrated  to  the  Carrousel,  and  the  multitude 
fled  before  them.  Had  they  been  supported  by  the  gendarmerie,  the  contest 
might  have  ended  difierently.  An  order  bad  been  sent  by  the  king  that  the 
Swiss  should  repair  to  the  Assembly.  About  two  hundred  marched  thither, 
fired  upon  by  the  National  Guards.  The  insurgents  returned  to  the  attack  ; 
obtained  possession  of  the  vestibule ;  rushed  up  the  staircase,  which  was 
defended  by  eighty  Swiss  against  the  furious  Marseillaia  aid  the  pikemen  of 
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the  faubourgs,  till  not  a  Swiss  on  the  stairc&se  was  left  alive.  A  general 
massacre  of  all  within  the  walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  women,  then 
ensued.  A  large  number  of  the  Swiss  and  itfationaJ  Cruards,  who  were  in 
the  courts,  attempted  to  moke  their  way  to  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  but 

the  Swiss  were  all  picked  out  and  murdered. 


By  eleven  o'clock  on  that  morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  the  Tuileriea 
vita  in  the  complete  possession  of  the  rabble  of  Paris ;  the  greater  number 
of  its  inmates  slaughtered ;  all  its  Insurious  furniture,  and  works  of  art, 
broken  to  pieces  or  burnt.  For  sixteen  hours  the  king  sat  in  the  logographe; 
and  he  and  his  family  witnessed  those  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  which 
accompliahed  another  Bevolution,  There  was  no  constitutional  party  here 
now  to  control  the  Jacobins  and  the  G-irondins.  A  body  of  citizens  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  to  demand  the  deposition  of  the  king.  Vergniaud  retired; 
and  soon  returned  with  the  draft  of  a  decree  by  which  a  National  Convention 
was  to  be  formed;  and  the  chief  of  the  Executive  was  suspended,  until  the 
decision  of  the  Convention.  The  decree  was  put  and  adopted  without  dis- 
cussion. A  new  ministry  was  appointed.  Boland,  Clavi^re,  and  Servan 
resumed  their  offices.  Canton  was  chosen  minister  of  justice.  The  Assembly 
sate  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  royal  family  continuing  in  their  close 
box  all  the  time.  A  lodging  was  provided  for  them.  The  next  morning  they 
were  brought  back  to  the  Assembly,  to  listen  to  other  decrees  of  their 
masters.  Ur.  Moore  has  described  the  scene,  at  ^vliich  he  was  present : 
"  From  the  place  in  which  I  sat  I  could  not  see  the  king,  but  I  had  a  full 
view  of  the  queen,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  &mily.     Her  beauty  is  gone 
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Tfo  wonder.  She  seeiued  to  listen  with  an  undisturbed  air  to  the  speakers. 
Sometimes  she  whispered  to  her  siBter-iu-law,  and  to  Madame  de  Lamballe  ; 
once  or  twice  she  stood  up,  and,  leaning  forward,  surveyed  everj  part  of  the 
hall.  A  person  near  me  remarked,  that  her  face  indicated' rage  and  the  most 
provoking  arrogance.  I  perceived  nothing  of  that  nature ;  although  the 
turn  of  the  debate,  as  well  as  the  remark  which  were  made  by  some  of  the 
members,  must  have  appeared  to  her  highly  insolent  and  provoking.  On  the 
whole,  her  behavioor  in  thia  trying  situation  seemed  full  of  propriety  and 
dignified  composure."  * 

It  was  decided  on  that  day  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family  should  be 
placed  in  the  Temple — an  isolated  building  surrounded  by  high  walls.  On 
the  18th  of  August  they  were  removed  to  this,  their  prison  abode.  On  the 
17th  of  August,  carl  Oower,  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  recalled  by 
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a  letter  from  Mr.  Dundas.  A  writer  of  great  ability  says,  "  In-  defiance  of 
every  maxim  of  sound  policy,  the  English  ambassador  was  recalled  from 
France,  simply  because  that  country  chose  to  do  away  with  the  monarchy, 
and  substitute  a  republic  in  its  place."  t  This  strong  opinion  seems  scarcely 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  letter  of  recall,  signed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  which  is 
referred  to,  but  riot  quoted.  "  TJadei  the  present  circumstance  a,  as  it  appears 
that  the  exercise  of  the  executive  power  has  been  withdrawn  from  bis  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  the  credential,  under  which  ;our  excellency  baa  hitherto 
acted,  can  be  no  longer  available.  And  bia  majesty  judges  it  proper,  on  this 
account,  as  well  as  most  conformable  to  the  principles  of  neutrality  which 
his  majesty  has  hitherto  observed,  that  you  should  no  longer  remain  at  Paris. 
It  ia  therefore  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  you  should  quit  it,  and  repair  to 
England,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can,  after  procuring  the  necessary 
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passportH.  In  any  conversiition  which  you  may  have  occasion  to  hold 
previous  to  your  departure,  you  frill  take  care  to  make  your  languoge  con- 
tbrmable  to  the  Bentioieiita  which  are  uow  conveyed  to  you;  and  you  will 
particularly  take  every  opportunity  df  eipreasing  that,  while  hia  majesty 
intends  atrictly  to  adhere  to  tbe  principles  of  neutrality,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  the  internal  goremment  of  France,  he,  at  the  same  time, 
considers  it  aa  no  deviation  from  thoae  principles,  to  manifest,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  his  solicitude  for  the  personal  situation  of  their  Most 
Christian  Majesties,  and  their  royal  family ;  and  he  earnestly  and  anxiously 
hopes  that  they  will,  at  least,  be  secure  from  any  acts  of  violence,  which  could 
not  £ul  to  produce  one  universal  sentiment  of  indignation  through  every 
country  of  Europe."* 

La  Fayette,  with  his  array,  was  at  Sedan,  when  the  Assembly,  after  the 
lOlh  of  August,  sent  three  commissioners  to  him  with  their  decrees.  La 
Fayette  caused  them  to  be  arrested ;  refused  to  administer  to  his  troops  the 
new  oath  which  the  AHsembly  had  sent ;  and  i^ed  upon  his  soldiers  to 
repeat  the  constitutional  oath  of  obedience  to  the  latrs  and  the  king.  On 
the  17th,  when  the  conduct  of  La  Fayette  was  known  in  Paris,  he  waa 
declared  a  traitor  by  the  Assembly,  and  ordered  to  be  arrested.  New  com- 
missionera  arrived  at  Sedan.  The  troops  of  La  Fayette,  beloved  as  he  waa 
by  them,  began  to  waver;  and  he  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  his  camp  with 
a  few  of  his  officers,  and  paas  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  Austriana 
arrested  him  and  hia  companions,  aa  priaoners  of  war ;  and  for  five  years  he 
was  confined  in  a  caatle  in  Moravia.  The  Frussion  army  continued  to 
advance.  On  the  22nd  of  August,  Longwy  waa  taken  by  them,  after  a 
cannonade  of  a  few  hours.  They  blockaded  Thionville ;  and  wore  advancing 
towards  Verdun.  Paris  was  in  great  alarm ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  thirty 
thousand  men  should  be  immediately  raised  and  equipped,  and  go  forth  to 
meet  the  invader.  Tbe  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  waa  honourably  excited 
by  the  orators  of  the  Assembly.  Let  the  entrenchments  round  Paris  be 
completed  by  the  voluntary  labour  of  ;.very  citizen.  Let  a  deputation  of 
tbe  members  of  the  Assembly  g(j  daily  to  stimulate  the  labourers  and  work 
with  them.  So  spake  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Vergniaud,  But  there  were 
other  orators  who  were  preparing  the  ferocious  bonds  whom  they  swayed, 
for  deeds  of  bloodshed  surpassing  in  atrocity  any  which  bad  gone  before. 
On  the  29th  of  August,  by  order  of  the  Commune,  every  citizen  was  required 
to  be  in  his  house  by  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  barriers  were  closed. 
"What  waa  to  happen  no  one  knew.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  patrols 
of  pikemen  were  going  through  the  streets,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
every  house,  under  the  pretence  of  searching  lor  arms,  but  really  to  carry  off 
every  suspected  royalist.  That  night  tbe  prisons  were  filled  with  hundreds 
of  destined  victims. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  September,  Paris  was  in  great  agitation. 
It  was  reported  that  Yerdun  had  been  betrayed  by  treachery  into  the  hands 
of  the  Prussians.  Some  who  mixed  with  the  crowd  shook  their  heads,  saying, 
that  the  traitors  within  Paris  were  roost  to  be  feared.  At  noon,  the  people 
were   startled   by  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  by  tbe  peala  of  the  locaiu. 

*  "FaTliameutorj  Histor;,"  rol.  in.  wL  148. 
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DaatoD,  in  tbe  morniiig  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  said  that  the  commissionen 
of  tbe  Commune  were  going  to  inrite  the  citizens  by  solemn  proclamation, 
to  go  forth  to  the  defence  of  their  country.  "  The  tocsin  which  is  about  to 
sound  is  not  a  signal  of  alHrm  ;  it  in  tbe  signal  for  attacking  the  enemies  of 
our  country:  in  order  to  vanquish  tbem  ire  zequire  audacity,  audaci^, 
audacity,"  The  Assembly  sate  again  in  the  CTening.  Municipal  officers 
came  to  announce  that  the  people  had  massacred  two  hundred  priests  at  the 
church  Des  Cannes;  that  crowds  were  collected  round  the  prisons,  and  were 
about  to  force  the  doors.  The  Assembly  appointed  five  of  their  members  to 
exhort  tbe  people  to  tranquillity.  They  returned  to  say  that  the  darkness 
prevented  them  seeing  what  was  going  on.  Many  in  that  Assembly  knew 
too  well  what  was  going  on.  Throughout  that  night  of  horror,  the  city 
which,  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  had  been  polluted  by  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  at  tbe  command  of  a  crowned  bigot,  in  the 
name  of  Seligion,  was  again  polluted  by  a  massacre  as  frightful,  at  the  com- 
mand of  furious  demsgogues,  in  the  name  of  Liberty.  Tbe  priests  in  the 
prison  of  Des  Csrmes,  once  a  convent,  were  those  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  deportation.  They  comprised  many  of  the  higher  clergy.  The  greater 
number  of  the  Ifationai  Quards  and  gendarmerie,  who  were  posted  at  this 
prison,  were  removed  by  order  in  the  morning.  The  crowd  of  aesaasiiis, 
headed  by  Cerat,  a  friend  of  Danton  and  of  Karat,  forced  the  gates.  They 
immediately  commenced  shooting  down  the  priests  in  the  garden  and  the 
cloisters  i  stabbed  them  in  their  cells ;  or  brought  tbem  out  of  the  church, 
one  by  one,  to  be  murdered.  For  four  hours  this  terrible  work  went  on,  till 
no  victim  remained.  One  hundred  and  ninety  bodies  were  carried  away  in 
carts.  At  the  prison  of  the  Ahbaye,  after  a  few  murders  in  the  afternoon,  a 
general  slaughter  took  place  as  night  drew  on.  A  tribunal  was  formed,  for 
the  pretended  trial  of  the  prisoners.  The  trial  consisted  of  identifying  the 
prisoners  by  the  entries  on  the  prison  rolls.  That  ceremony  performed,  the 
president,  Maillard,  the  leader  of  the  women  to  Versailles  on  the  5th  of 
October,  cried,  "  To  tbe  prison  of  La  Force," — and  the  man  thus  condemned 
to  death  by  a  word,  well  understood,  which  sealed  his  fate,  was  butchered  as 
fae  passed  to  the  outer  court.  Thtrty-edght  Swiss  in  the  prison  were  put  to 
death  without  this  ceremony.  The  muiderers  became  tired  as  the  night 
advanced;  but  they  were  again  ready  for  their  business  in  tbe  morning. 
Billaud  de  Varennes,  one  of  the  functionaries  of  the  municipality,  arrived  at 
the  Abbaye,  and  presented  to  each  of  the  executioners  twenty-four  Uvres  as 
hisreward.  "Think  you,"  said  a  baker's  boy,  "that  I  have  only  earned 
twenty-four  livres  P  1  have  killed  more  than  forty  myself."  The  Commune 
paid  the  dissatisfied  scoundrels  their  miserable  wages.  To  detail  the  atrocities 
which  were  committed  at  every  prison  throughout  Paris,  would  be  to  make  our 
readers  as  sick  at  heart  as  we  are  in  reading  of  them  in  the  narratives  of  eye 
witnesses.  The  prison  of  La  Force  was  the  scene  of  a  crime  that  history 
cannot  shrink  from  recording.  That  prison  contained  the  persons  belonging 
to  the  Court,  whose  lives  were  spared  on  the  10th  of  August.  Amongst  the 
ladies  there  was  the  Frincesse  de  Lamballe,  the  intimate  friend  of  the  queen. 
"When  the  slaughter  of  the  prisoners  had  been  nearly  completed,  this  beau- 
tiful woman  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  where  two  members  of  the 
Commune  presided.    The  judges  required  her  to  swear  love  of  equality  and 
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liberty,  and  hatred  to  tbe  king  and  queen.  "  I  cannot  Bwear  the  last,"  Bhe 
said ;  "  it  is  not  in  my  heart."  She  was  led  to  the  door.  When  she  saw  the 
heaps  of  dead  she  uttered  a  cry  of  agony.  She  was  instantly  struck  down. 
Her  head  was  placed  upon  a  pike;  and  was  borne  in  horrid  processioq  to 
the  Temple.  By  the  permission  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Commune,  the 
rufBans  were  allowed  to  exhibit  the  head  before  the  windows  of  the  royal 
apartments.  The  king  saw  it ;  but  his  presence  of  mind  saved  the  queen 
from  beholding  this  terrible  spectacle. 

Of  the  origin  of  these  dreadful  transactions  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They 
were  not  the  result  of  any  spontaneous  popular  movement.  They  were 
organized  by  the  Commune,  acting  by  their  committee  of  surveillance,  and 
pressed  on  by  Danton  and  Marat.  They  were  tolerated  by  the  Assembly. 
Ko  attempt  was  made  to  repress  them  by  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
National  Guards.  A  circular  was  issued  on  the  8rd  of  September,  iu  the 
name  of  the  Commune  of  Paris,  to  inform  the  departments  that  a  portion  of 
the  ferocious  conspirators  detained  in  the  prisons  had  been  put  death  by  the 
people — "acts  of  justice  which  appeared  to  them  indtspensable."  Tbe 
massacre  was  defended  as  the  subfersion  of  a  conspiracy.  The  massacre, 
it  was  maintained,  prevented  Paris  being  given  up  to  foreign  troops. 
Dumont,  writing  to  Bomilly  from  lord  Lansdown's  seat  at  Bowood,  says : 
"  I  walk  about  half  the  day  in  a  state  of  tbe  greatest  agitation,  from  tbe 
impoBsihility  of  remaining  st^l,  with  my  thoughts  fixed  npon  all  the  sad  events 
which  are  flowing  from  a  source  whence  we  had  flattered  ourselves  human 
happiness  was  to  arise."  But  he  then  turns  to  other  thoughts  as  a  counter- 
poise:—that  tbe  Parisians  "  in  their  last  paroxysm  murdered  the  prisoners, 
because  a  report  had  been  spread  that,  at  the  approach  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  the  prisons  would  be  thrown  open,  and  that  the  prisoners  would 
purchase  their  pardon  by  serving  their  king,  and  turning  against  the  patriots." 
To  regard  these  massacres  as  the  spontaneous  movement  of  a  people  infuriated 
by  the  approach  of  a  foreign  army,  is  a  belief  professed  by  one  of  the  moat 
recent  writers  on  the  French  Hevolution :  "  A  great  cry  is  uttered,  '  Tbe 
enemy  is  at  Verdun.'  Then,  seized  with  tbe  fatal  idea  that  liberty  is 
entering  upon  its  agony ;  that  the  torch  lifted  up  by  France  to  illuminate 
the  world,  is  about  to  be  snatched  from  her,  to  be  extinguished  under 
the  hoofs  of  the  Prussian  horse ;  that  the  Itevolution  has  no  quarter  to 
expect ;  that  justice  is  dying,  that  justice  is  dead — the  spirits  of  men 
yield  to  a  black  delirium,  which  formalizes  itself,  0  eternal  grief,  in  these 
three  words  of  blood,  '  To  the  Prisons.' " '  Another  eloquent  Frenclf- 
man, — as  experienced  as  he  from  whom  we  have  quoted  in  the  immediate 
causes  of  revolutionary  action, — thus  speaks  of  the  September  massacres ; 
"  After  having  for  a  long  time  cast  the  blame  upon  a  sudden  and  irresistible 
movement  of  the  people,  attempts  have  been  made  to  confine  the  crime  to 
the  smallest  posaihle  number  of  actors.  History  has  no  such  complaisance; 
the  idea  belongs  to  Marat,  the  acceptance  and  responsibility  to  Santon,  tbe 
execution  to   the  council  of    surveillance,   accompliceship    to    many,  and 

dastardly  tolerance  to  almost  all In  Marat  it  was  a  thirst  for 

blood,  the  laat  remedy  of  a  society  which  he  wished  to  destroy,  in  order  to 

•  Loni*Bluio-i'Hwl<»r«d«US£vakti<m,"  tMDii,  p.  1. 
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resuscitate  it  accordiog  to  liis  dream.  In  the  mind  of  Dmton  it  was  a 
moster-Btroke  of  policy ;  he  consented  to  become  the  pbenomenon  of  the 
revolutionaiT  movement.  He  believed  that  his  deeda,  pun£ed  by  the  inten- 
tion,  and  hj  time,  would  lose  their  character  of  ferocity;  thit  his  name 
would  become  greater  when  he  bad  quitted  the  stage}  and  that  he  would  be 
regarded  as  the  coIobbub  of  the  fievolutiou.  It  has  since  been  asli  that  he 
saved  bis  country  and  the  Bevolution  by  these  murders,  and  that  our  victories 
are  their  excuses.  But  those  who  assert  this  are  deceived,  aa  he  was.  A. 
people  who  need  to  be  intoxicated  with  blood  to  urge  them  to  defend  their 
country,  is  a  cation  of  villains,  and  not  a  nation  of  heroes.  Heroism  is  the 
reverse  of  assassination  ;  and  as  for  the  Sevolution  its  prettige  was  in  ite 
justice  and  morality ;  and  this  massacre  sullied  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe."  * 
The  massacres  of  September  produced  a  signal  change  in  the  feelings  of 
the  British  nation  towards  the  French.  "  How,"  says  Bomilly,  "could  we 
ever  be  so  deceived  in  the  character  of  the  French  nation  ai  to  think  them 
capable  of  liberty  f  wretches  who,  after  all  their  professioas  and  boasts  about 
liberty,  and  patriotism,  and  courage,  and  dying,  and  after  taking  oath  after 
oath,  in  the  very  moment  when  their  country  is  invaded  and  an  enemy  is 
inarchiug  through  it  unresisted,  employ  whole  days  in  murdering  women,  and 
priests,  and  prisoners !  .  .  .  .  We  might  as  well  think  of  establishing 
a  republic  of  tigers  in  some  forest  of  Africa  as  of  maintaining  a  free  govern- 
ment among  such  raonBters."t  Those  who  had  conceived  the  greatest  hopes 
of  the  French  Bevolution — -whose  confidence  in  its  chief  agents  bod  been  little 
diminished  by  the  preriousexceasesof  the  mobs  of  Paris — shrank  appalled  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  incidents  of  the  2nd  of  September.  Fox  writes  to  lord 
Holland,  "  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August, 
when  the  horrid  accounts  of  the  Sud  of  this  month  arrived ;  and  I  really 
considered  the  horrors  of  that  day  and  night  as  the  most  heart-breaking  event 
that  ever  happened  to  tliose  who,  like  me,  are  fundamentally  and  unalterably 
attached  to  the  true  cause."^  These  fearful  scenes  had,  however,  their  apolo- 
gists in  some  of  the  extreme  admirers  of  revolutionary  principles.  Writing  to 
his  son,  Burke  adverts  to  "  the  abominable  palliation  of  these  horrors  in 
our  abominable  newBpaper."§  Ho  regards  the  scenes  of  September  as  a 
fresh  argument  to  reprove  the  government  for  their  apparent  indifference  to 
these  momentous  occurrences  :  "  I  know  it  ia  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  that  the  new  principles  may  be  encouraged,  and  even  triumph  over 
every  interior  and  exterior  resiBtance,  and  may  even  overturn  other  states  as 
they  have  that  of  France,  without  any  sort  of  danger  of  their  extending,  in 
their  consequences  to  this  kingdom."  {|  Thus  he  writes  to  lord  Grenville  on 
the  19th  of  September,  "  talking  and  reasoning  as  if  a  perpetual  and  organized 
anarchy  had  been  a  possible  thing."^  In  this  September  the  English  m&ustry 
were  not  moved  by  the  admonitions  of  Burke,  or  the  terrors  of  the  posaesBora 

*  Lamartina — "  Giiondhn,"  lir.  mv.  e.  22. 
t  "  Msmoin  "—Letter  (o  I>am<iD(,  8«p(.  ID. 
X  "  Cortfipondwee  of  Fox,"  toI.  iL  p.  S70. 

S  Tbii  iunpap«r  mu  probably  the  "Uorniiig  Ouoaid^"   Uian  the  prop«rt;  of  Junei 
Perry. 

II  "  Comivondeiice  of  Burke,"  vol.  vr.  p,  7. 
^  Ooteridse—"  Friend,"  B««»7L 
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of  property,  to  think  of  departing  from  tfaeir  safe  course  of  neutrality,  even 
though  thej  bad  recalled  the  ambasBador  to  the  king  of  France.  Bat,  haviog 
n  strong  conviction  bow  the  dominHtion  of  the  Jacobins  \Touid  end,  they 
resolved  that  the  accustomed  Eogliah  hospitality  to  political  fugitives  should 
not  be  granted  to  regicides.  Lord  Grenville's  letter  to  his  brother,  of  the 
20th  of  September,  is  interesting  •  :  "  The  Setail  of  the  late  events  at  Paris 
is  so  horrible,  that  I  do  not  like  to  let  my  mind  divell  upon  them  ;  and  yet 
I  fear  that  scene  of  ahocking  and  savage  barbarity  is  very  far  from  its  close. 
I  deliver  this  day  to  the  Imperial  and  Neapolitan  Ministers  a  note,  with  the 
format  assurance  that  in  case  of  the  murder  of  the  king  or  queen,  the  persons 
guilty  of  that  crime  shall  not  be  allowed  any  asylum  in  the  king's  dominions. 
Opinions  are  a  little  doubtful  about  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to  this 
promise,  should  the  case  arise.  Our  lawyers  seem  clear,  and  Blackstone 
expressly  asserts,  that  the  king  may  prevent  any  alien  from  coming  into  the 
kingdom,  or  remaining  there.  But  this  power  has  so  rarely  been  used,  that 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  have  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  applying  to 
this  case.  This,  honever,  relates  only  to  the  mode.  I  imagine  everybody 
will  think  the  thing  itself  right,  and  some  people  seem  to  hope  it  may  prevent 
the  commission  of  the  crime  in  question.  In  this  hope  I  am  not  very 
sanguine." 


rriaonofths  Abbojf. 
•  "Coart  tt,  of  George  III."  vol.  ii.  p.  217. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Opening  at  the  Frgsoli  Natioiul  ConTention— The  PmuuLu  Arm;  entera  Prttoee — B*ttl«  of 
Valmy — Betreat  of  the  Fruuiuu — B&ttle  of  Jemappea — Opeaing  of  the  Britieh  Pai^ia- 
meab— CispoeitiOD  of  tbe  Brkisfa  GoTemmeDt— AggnssiTe  Dacrees  of  tbe  French  Con- 
Teatian — Mr.  Pitt's  eoDtinaed  dsaire  for  non-interrentjon — Lodu  XTI.  and  bis  family 
prieonera  in  the  Temple— Lonis  hrought  to  the  tor  of  the  Convention— Aoiiety  for  Liii 
fate  in  the  British  Parliament— Political  manteuvrea  of  lord  Longhboroagh— The  Whig 
partj  broken  np,  and  Longhbomngh  made  Chancellor — Influence  of  this  negotiation  on 
Hr.  Pitt'i  poUc7-^tale  of  pnhlic  opinian  in  England— Trial  of  Thomaa  Pains  for  libel, 
a*  the  author  of  the  "Bights  of  Man" — The  Alien  Bill — Correspondence  with  Chanrelif 
-Trial  of  the  king  of  France— Votes  of  the  Convention— Bieeation  of  the  king— Pro- 
ceeding! of  the  British  Parliament— Note  on  tbe  Dagger-Scene. 

The  National  Convention  held  its  first  sitting  on  tbe  22nd  of  September. 
This  body,  which  had  been  elected  tbrougbout  France  amidst  tbe  excitement: 
of  a  foreign  inTasion,  and  chiefly  under  tbe  influence  of  tbo  Jacobins  and 
GirondiuB,  was  not  liltely  to  number  many  men  of  those  moderate  opinions 
wbicb  had  been  denominated  "constitutional."  It  comprised— with  many 
who  were  mere  provincial  adventurers — some  of  the  more  diBtinguiabed  of  the 
two  former  aasembliea  ;  new  men  of  repute  in  science  and  letters ;  magis- 
trates ;  lawyers ; — an  aaaembly  not  wanting  in  capacity  ibr  judicious  legisla- 
tion, if  the  violent  members  bad  not  been  certain  to  overpower  the  peaceable. 
The  leading  Jacobins  ruled  the  Convention  through  the  mobs  of  Paris.  They 
were  a  contemptible  minority  ;  but  they  usurped  the  power  of  a  majority  in 
consequence  of  the  pusillanimity  of  tho^e  who  shnmk  with  horror  from  their 
atrocities,  but  who  were  afraid  to  endanger  their  own  popularity  by  checking 
the  ferocity  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  Girondins.  Opposed  to  blood- 
shed, they  tolerated  the  massacres  of  September.  They  had  dreams  of  a 
pure  republican  form  of  government  to  ariac  out  of  this  whirlwind  of 
anarelij;   and  they  suffered  tho  Jacobins,  who  cored  only  to   destroy,  to' 
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dominate  in  the  ConTention.  The  system,  of  the  terrorists,  such  as  Harat,  was 
that  of  inspiring  fear  in  the  quiet  and  industrioua  portions  of  the  community, 
and  they  especially  Bought  to  strike  terror  into  all  who  clung,  however  doubt* 
fully,  to  monarchical  institutions.  The  tirst  act  of  the  Convention  was  to 
decree  the  abolition  of  royalty.  The  propositiou  was  a  surprise  to  the 
Girondins,  but  they  accepted  it,  not  to  be  behind  the  Jacobins.  On  the  22nd 
of  September  France  was  declared  to  be  a  Bepublic 

On  this  day,  when  the  final  blow  was  given  to  that  power  which  for  cen- 
turies in  France  had  been  deemed  identical  with  the  State,  the  Convention 
received  the  news  of  a  conHict  at  .Valmy,  where  the  old  troops  of  the 
monarchy,  miied  with  the  raw  levies  of  the  Bevolution,  came  into  conflict 
with  the  trained  veterans  of  a  military  despotism,  and  stopped  the  advance  of 
the  invaders.  The  PrussiaiiB  had  met  with  little  impediment  in  their  march 
towards  Paris.  They  entered  France  on  the  30th  of  July.  Longwy  had 
been  taken  at  the  end  of  August ;  and  Verdun  capitulated  on  the  2nd  of 
September.  There  was  now  no  fortified  place  to  arrest  their  advance  to  the 
capital.  But  there  was  ground  through  which  the  Frusaians  must  march, 
which  would  form  a  strong  point  of  defence — the  wooded  ridge  of  the 
Argonne  forest.  Bumouriez  put  his  finger  ou  this  spot  on  the  map,  and 
exclaimed,  "This  is  the  Thermopylie  of  France."  He  out-generalled  the 
duke  of  Brunswick.  On  the  4th  of  September,  by  a  rapid  movement  in  the- 
very  face  of  the  enemy,  the  bold  and  .adroit  Frenchman  had  occupied  the 
main  passes  of  the  forest,  and  had  taken  up  a  statiou  of  great  strength  at 
Orandpre.  The  weather  was  extremely  wet.  The  country  was  flooded.  The 
invading  army  was  without  food,  and  the  peasantry  were  hostile.  Nevertheless, 
Diunouriez  had  his  own  troubles ;  and  not  the  least  was  that  some  of  his  troops 
shrunk  from  facing  the  legions  that  Frederick  the  Qreat  had  led  to  victory. 
But  by  exhortation  and  menace  he  inspired  the  timid  with  some  ardour,  and  his 
recruits  were  rallied  at  the  cry  of"  Vivela  patrie!  "  For  tnany  days  there  was 
a  constant  struggle  to  force  these  passes.  The  French  held  their  ground.  At 
length,  on  the  19th,  Kelleimann,  who  had  seen  service,  and  who  attained  high. 


Louu  PhlllpiM,  Due  dc  Cliailros. 

command  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  arrived  n  itii  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  on 
the  20ib  fought  that  battle  lincwn  as  the  Cannouade  of  Valmy.  This  was  the 
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first  battle  of  the  BeTolution,  snd  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  confer  upon 
Eellermaan  bis  title  of  Duo  de  Valmj  aftsr  be  had  fought  many  batttes  of  the 
Empire.  In  that  conflict  6oethe  was  serving  in  the  Qerman  army,  with  the 
contingent  of  Weimar.  There  also,  on  the  side  of  tbe  TeTolutioniets,  was  the 
son  of  th«  duke  of  Orleans,  who  will  be  king  of  the  French  long  after  his 
father  has  lost  his  head  as  the  despised  Egalite.  The  battle  laated  twelve 
houn.  Afler  this  event,  some  extraordinary  negotiations  went  on  between 
the  French  and  Prussian  head-quarters ;  and  on  the  30th  of  September  the 
duke  of  Bmnswick  broke  np  his  camp,  and  commmced  a  retreat.  It  is  now 
known  tiut  a  secret  i^;reement  was  concluded  between  the  duke  and 
Dnmonriec ;  by  which  it  was  determined  that  the  Frussians,  having  given  up 
Longwy  and  Verdun,  should  retreat  unmolested,  assurances  having  been 
required  that  the  royal  family  of  France  should  be  saved,  and  an  effort  be 
made  to  restore  the  constitutional  monarchy.  Danton  was  a  party  to  this 
negotiation.  He  desired  to  free  France  from  the  Prussian  invaders ;  but  be 
was  powerless,  certainly  unwilling,  to  perform  the  conditions  for  which  tbe  king 
of  Prussia  liad  in  decency  stipulated.  Dumouriei  was  cautious  not  to  promise 
too  much,  but  simply  to  raise  hopes  that  he  had  no  ability  to  fulfil.  Tbe  loss 
of  the  invaders  by  disease  was  very  great.     Their  disgrace  was  irreparable. 

The  army  which  had  entered  France  was  composed  of  thirty-four  thousand 
Prussians,  ten  thousand  Austiians,  and  eight  thousand  French  emigrants. 
This  force  appeared  to  the  European  powers  more  than  sufficient  to  march  to 
Paris  and  restore  the  monarchy.  Tbe  British  government  was  entirely  in 
ignorance  of  tbe  true  cause  which  produced  the  retreat.  Lord  Qrenville 
writes  on  the  11th  of  October  to  the  marquis  of  Buckingham,  "  We  are  all 
much  disappointed  with  the  result  of  the  great  expectations  that  bad  been 
formed  from  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  campaign.  According  to  tbe  best 
accounts  I  ctpi  get  of  a  businesB  involved  in  almost  inextricable  mystery,  tbe 
flux,  which  bad  got  into  bis  camp,  was  the  true  cause  of  bis  retreat."  *  The 
extravagance  of  "  the  great  expectations  that  had  been  formed,"  may  be  col* 
lected  irom  a  letter  of  Addington ;  "  Verdun  is  token — that  we  are  sure  of ; 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  will  soon  strike  a  stroke  which,  as  lord  Chatham 
'  said,  will  resound  through  the  universe."  The  sanguine  Speaker  then  quotes 
some  lines,  beginning  "  France  shall  perish  ; "  and  holds,  witb  Burke,  that 
"  tbe  bulk  of  tbe  nation  will,  like  madmen,  be  cured  when  they  have  been. 
subdued."  t  The  resolution  of  tbe  English  government  not  to  join  the 
coalition  against  France,  has  been  ascribed  as  a  reason  for  the  king  of  Prussia 
not  following  up  tbe  bold  resolves  of  tbe  duke  of  Brunswick's  proclamation. 
Another  reason  has  been  allied  ;  that  tbe  disappointment  of  the  hope  of  a 
rapid  march  to  Paris  determietU  tbe  rapacious  Prussian  monarch  to  return 
home,  that  he  might  look  after  a  proper  share  in  the  partition  of  Poland. 
The  predominant  selfishness  and  jealousies  of  tbe  two  heads  of  the  coalition 
were  at  this  time  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  taking  no 
part  in  thrir  policy.  "  I  bless  God,"  says  Lord  Grenville,  "  that  we  had  the 
wit  to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  glorious  enterprize  of  the  combined  armies ; 
and  that  we  were  not  tempted  by  tbe  hope  of  sharing  the  spoils  in  the 
diviaiou  of  France,  nor  by  tbe  prospect  of  crushing  all  demoGiati<»l  principles 
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all  over  the  world  at  one  blow."  "  Burke  wm,  of  course,  indign&nt;  at  this 
result  of  a  Freucli  invaaion  :  "  The  united  military  glory  of  Europe  has 
Buffered  a  stain  never  to  be  effaced."  f  i'o^,  as  mij^ht  have  been  expected, 
was  in  raptures :  "  No  public  event,  not  excepting  Saratoga  and  York  Town, 
ever  happened  that  gave  me  bo  much  delight.  .  .  .  The  defeat  of  great 
armies  of  invaders  always  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  iu  reading  history, 
from  Xerxes'  time  downwards."  X 

Wbilst  the  armies  of  the  coalition  were  retreating  from  the  Meuse,  the 
Austrian  army,  under  the  archduke  Albert,  was  besieging  Lille.     On  the 


2flth  of  September  the  trenches  were  opened  against  the  ramparted  city, 
which  bad  so  stoutly  resisted  the  assaults  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  For 
a  week  was  Lille  bombarded.  There  was  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  ardent 
republicans ;  aud  a  population  that  was  not  terrified  whilst  their  poor 
dwellings  were  in  flames.  Lille  holds  out.  Dumourlez  is  approaching. 
The  AustriauB  raise  the  siege  on  the  7tb  of  October;  and  France  sings 
another  song  of  triumph.  The  French  tbeu  become  the  invaders.  A  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  whom  Pumouriez  has  the  chief  command,  enter  Flanders. 
On  the  6th  of  November  was  fought  the  battle  of  Jemappes.  The  cannonade  , 
of  Volmy,  as  the  name  expresses,  was  scarcely  to  be  c^led  a  battle,  for  the 
armies  cannonaded  each  other  from  opposite  heights  divided  by  a  river,  and 
never  came  to  close  action.  Jemappes  was  the  scene  of  a  terrific  struggle. 
Of  the  composition  of  the  French  army  there  are  discordant  accounts. 
Lamartine  represents  the  cavalry  as  consisting  of  old  soldiers,  but  says  that 
the  mass  was  composed  of  volunteers,  inexperienced  in  mauceuvre.    Bona- 


•  "Court,  ie.  of  George  III."  p.  S22. 

t  "ConeBponJence  of  Burke,"  toI.  it.  p.  30. 

t  "  Conespoadence  of  Fox,"  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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parte  at  St,  Helena  said  that  the  Sepublic  was  not  saved  by  the  recruits  and 
voluateen,  but  hj  the  old  troops  of  the  monarchy.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
enthusiasm  opposed  to  disciplined  steadiness,  and  novel  tactics  were  matched 
against  established  routine.  The  Austnaoa  were  beaten,  although  the  loss 
on  the  side  of  the  French  was  more  severe  than  that  of  their  enemy.  In  this 
battle  Louis  Philippe  gained  those  laurels  which  were  still  fresh  when  he  was 
chosen  to  fill  the  throne  ^m  which  the  other  branch  of  the  Bourbons  was 
ejected.  Dumouriez  was  soou  in  possession  of  all  the  important  fortresses  of 
the  Low  Countries,  the  Austrians  retreating  before  him.  On  the  30th  of 
Norember  he  was  in  Antwerp.  The  consequence  of  this  occupation  was  the 
opening  of  the  Scheldt  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  in  defiance  of  the  treaty  of 
MiiuBter,  by  which  the  naTigation  of  that  river  was  closed  against  the  people 
of  the  Low  Countries.  The  French  arms  were  equally  succeeeful  against  the 
Sardinian  government,  and  Savoy  was  then  annexed  to  the  French  republic 
aa  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc. 


The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  proclamation  on  the  13th  of 
December.  The  term  fixed  for  th^  opening  bad  been  anticipated  by  three 
weeks.  In  the  king's  speech  it  was  stated  that  the  industry  employed  to  excite 
discontent  on  various  pretexts  has  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  design  for  the 
subversion  of  all  order  and  government ;  "  and  this  design  has  evidently  been 
pursued  in  connection  and  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  countries."  His 
majesty  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  present 
war  on  the  continent,  and  had  uniformly  abatained  irom  any  interference 
with  regard  to  the  internal  aflairs  of  France ;  but  that  the  indications  of  an 
intention  to  excite  disturbances  in  other  countries,  to  disregard  the  rights 
of-  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conquest  and  aggrandiEement, 
had  rendered  it  necessary  to  look  to  means  of  internal  defence,  and  to  take 
steps  for  augmenting  the  naval  and  military  forces.  "These  exertions  are 
necessary  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  are  best  calculated  both  to 
maintain  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  render  a  firm  and  temperate  conduct 
effectual  for  preserving  the  blessings  of  peace."    There  was  aa  animated 
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debate  on  the  Addreas ;  but  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  preoent,  hKring  accepted  tlie 
office  of  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts,  and  ^-uting  his  re-election.  It 
bas  been  aagumed  by  some,  although  the  word  "  peace  "  waa  mentioned  in  tbe 
royal  speech,  that  immediate  war  was  the  only  thought  of  the  govemment, 
as  it  was  clearly  the  principle  upon  which  Barke  would  hare  acted.  But  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  that  tremendous  war  with  France  which, 
with  a  very  brief  interval,  lasted  from  1793  to  1815,  is  a  matter  of  historical 
interest,  upon  which  opinions  are  still  divided.  The  action  of  the  Eoglish 
government  may,  howcTer,  be  traced  step  by  step.  Five  weeks  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  lord  G-renville  wrote  to  his  brother,  with  reference  to 
the  position  of  the  states  of  Europe  as  regarded  France;  "we  shall  do 
nothing;"  and  he  even  looks  to  "the  repeal  of  taxes,"  as  one  of  the  sureat 
means  of  "keeping  the  country  quiet."*  On  the  13tb  of  November, 
Mr.  Pitt,  writing  to  the  marquia  of  Stafford,  sayi^  "  Periiaps  some  opening 
may  arise  which  may  enable  us  to  contribute  to  the  termination  of  the  wir 
between  different  powers  in  Europe,  leaving  France,  which  I  believe  is  the 
best  way,  to  arrange  its  own  internal  affairs  as  it  can."  f  Of  seditious 
movements  Grenrille,  in  the  middle  of  November,  is  of  opinion  as  to  what 
his  brother  mentions  "  of  overt  acts,"  that  "  those  things  are  all  much 
exaggerated,  where  they  are  not  wholly  groundless It  is  not  un- 
natural, nor  is  if  an  unfavourable  symptom,  that  people  who  are  thoroughly 
frightened,  as  the  body  of  landed  gentlemen  in  this  country  are,  should 
exaggerate  these  stories  as  they  pass  from  one  mouth  to  another."  {  The 
alarm  of  others  as  well  as  the  landed  gentlemen,  who  were  "  thoroughly 
frightened"  at  the  existence  of  violent  democratic  opinions  in  our  own 
oountry,  however  exaggerated  was  the  supposed  prevalence  of  these  opinions, 
left  the  government  a  very  insufficient  firaedom  of  will  for  the  maintenance 
of  that  idea  of  neutrali^  which  Mr.  Pitt  clung  to,  almost  against  hope. 
It  has  been  most  truly  said,  "  he  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  freedom,  driven 
by  a  stress  against  which  it  was  hardly  possible  for  any  will  or  intellect  to 
struggle,  out  of  tbe  course  to  which  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  which 
his  abilities  and  acquirements  fitted  him,  and  forced  into  a  policy  repugnant 
to  his  feelings  and  unsuited  to  his  talents."  § 

The  proceedings  of  the  French  Conventioa  with  regard  to  other  govern- 
ments were  almost  sufBcient  to  have  diverted  any  British  minister  from  his 
policy  of  neutrality,  at  tbe  time  when  Pitt  was  still  of  opinion  that  it  was 
best  to  leave  France  "  to  arrange  its  own  internal  afiairs  as  it  can."  On  tbe 
19th  of  November,  the  National  Convention,  immediately  on  the  excitement 
produced  by  the  victory  of  Jemappes,  passed  a  decree,  in  the  name  of  the 
French  nation,  declaring  that  they  would  grant  snccour  and  fraternity  to 
evety  people  who  desire  to  obtain  liberty.  Mr.  Pitt,  looking  back  in  1800 
upon  the  events  which  bad  led  to  the  war,  adverting  to  this  decree  of  the 
republicans,  says,  "they  had,  by  all  their  language,  as  well  as  by  their 
example,  shown  what  they  nndentood  to  be  freedom.  They  had  sealed  their 
prindples  by  tbe  deposition  of  their  sovereign ;  they  had  applied  them  to 

*  "Coort,  kt.  of  OMcgg  III."  toL  u.  p.  224. 
t  "Mkrisa,  ftc  of  George  Eom,"  p.  116. 
t  "Court  of  0«argaUI."  yoL  U.  p.  828. 
g  HMSnlar— "Biographj  of  Fitt." 
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EngUnd  bj  inTiting  and  encounging  tbe  addrCBses  of  seditiona  and  tmitorous 
societies."  *  At  the  end  or  November,  delegates  from  the  Eoglish  "  Society 
for  CooBtitatioiial  Information"  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  French  Con-  ■ 
Tentioo,  and  said,  "after  the  example  given  by  France,  Bevolutiona  will 
become  eas^."  The  Frendent  of  the  Convention  replied  in  a  style  of 
grandiloquence:  "The  ehadea  pf  Hampden  and  Sydney  hover  over  your 
heads;  and  the  moment  without  doubt  approaches  vhea  the  French  will 
tiring  congratulations  to  the  National  Convention  of  Great  Britain.  Oene- 
rouB  fiepublicans !  your  appearance  among  ua  prepares  a  subject  for  history." 
In  the  subsequent  correspondence  between  M.  Chaavelin  and  lord  GrenvUle, 
it  was  affirmed  that  "  the  French  nation  absolutely  reject  the  idea  of  tiiat 
false  interpretation  of  ^e  decree  of  the  ISth  of  November,  by  which  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  French  Bepublic  should  favour  insurrections,  or 
excite  disturbance  in  any  neutral  or  friendly  country  whatever."  But  the 
acta  of  the  French  Convention  were  opposed  to  its  professions.  They  bad 
unquestionably  the  notion  of  extending  their  principles  by  force.  On  the 
15th  of  December,  1792,  they  issued  a  decree  which  required  the  French 
generals  to  proclaim,  wherever  they  marched,  the  aboUtion  of  all  existing 
feudal  and  manorial  rights ;  to  declare  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
tBe  euppreeaion  of  all  existing  authorities ;  to  convoke  the  people  for  the 
■establishment  of  a  provisional  government ;  and  to  place  al^  public  properly 
under  the  safeguard  of  the  French  Bepublic.  The  Prench  armies  were  then 
inarching  into  Holland,  a  country  at  peaoe  with  France.  This  outrageous 
decree  proclaimed  that  those  who  would  not  accept  liberty  and  equality,  and 
would  attempt  to  preserve  princes  or  privileged  orders,  should  not  be  entitled 
to  the  distinction  which  France  had  justly  established  between  government 
and  people,  and  ought  to  be  treated  accordiog  to  the  rigour  of  war  and 
conquest.  With  this  disposition  to  foreign  aggression,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  lord  Ghrenville,  in  his  correspondence  with  M.  Chaavelin,  remonstrates 
against  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  and  says,  "This  government,  adhering  to 
the  maxims  which  it  has  followed  for  more  than  a  century,  will  never  see 
with  indifference  that  France  shall  make  herself,  either  dir^ly  or  indirectly, 
sovereign  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  general  arbitress  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Europe.'  If  France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship 
and  peace  with  England,  she  must  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her 
views  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement,  and  to  conSne  herself  within  her 
own  territory,  without  insultiDg  other  governments,  without  disturbing  their 
tranquilli^,  without  vidating  their  rights."  t  This  firm  but  not  hostile 
language  is  employed  by  the  English  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  Slst  of 
December ;  but  on  the  29th  of  that  month — as  the  world  was  first  apprised 
by  Mr.  Pitt  himself  in  1800, — his  views  were  still  eminently  pacific.  The 
king  of  France  had  been  accused  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention ;  had  made  his 
defence  by  counsel;  and  Europe  waa  waiting  in  alarm  for  the  almost 
inevitable  sentence  of  those  who  were  thirsting  for  his  blood,  when  the 
prime  minister  of  this  country,  in  answer  to  an  application  from  Bussia, 
stated  to  that  power  "  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  followed  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  with  a  view  if  possible  to  avert  them." 

*  "PkriiuMiitMj  HuUii7,"  vol.  xzxir.  col.  1307.  f  Ibid.,  vnL  zixiv.  ooL  36S, 


,\,„,iMi  no  longer 

s,r  ^-vxvmnientB.     In 

.■.^.-\>{>e,  who  should  be 

,j  tH  nieasuree  or  views  of 

^',.  .jtenul  afiaiis,  and  to  malD- 

\..,.;v  with  tlie  existing  powers  in 

^,,  S)  concluded.    If,  on  the  result 

^.  »(iiig  in  concert,  these  terms  should 

s.  ;  ■;  ati'^P'^**  should  not  be  satiafactorily 

„  .  tt  ih^n  engage  themselves  to  each  otlfer 

^.^  .  j^  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ends  in  view ; 

.,^.\si,  whether,  in  such  caae,  they  might  not 

''  ktt'uii/  for  the  expenses  and  hazards  to  which 

,    s-Vpose'^-"*     llr.  Pitt,  after  he  had  read  this 

•  i.H-r  it    is  possible  to  conceive  any  measure  to  be 

,  ;t  (U  which  we  then  stood,  which  could  more  evidently 

J,  v>  aft*r  repeated  proTocations,  to  preserve  peace,  on  any 

»-.a  our  safety;  or  whether  any  Bentiment  could  now  bo 

1  »v'"''i  ''"^^  more  plainly  marked  our  moderation,  forbearance, 

Jlr.  Fox,  on  that  occasion,  asked,  "  whether  if  thia  paper 

'     .jittiuuicated  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  year  1792,  inst^  of 

■^^  "  ^  n  would  not  have  been  productive  of  most  seasonable  benefita 

^  '^i  •  and,  informing  the  French  in  time  of  the  means  by  which  they 

■MH*  secured  bUe  mediation  of  Great  Britain,  have  not  only  avoided 

■'    ..(uw  with  this  country,  but  have  also  restored  general  peace  to  the 

"  ^^^t  f"    Mr.  Wilberforce  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  communi- 

^^^    He  writes,  in  1801,  "  I  never  was  so  earnest  with  Mr.  Pitt  on  any 

\jter  occasion,  as  I  was  in  my  entreaties  before  the  war  broke  out,  that  he 

lonld  declare  openly  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  bad  been,  and  then 

yas,  negotiating  thia  treaty,"t     We  may  perhaps  be   able  to  discover  that 

there  wore  complications  of  party  nt  home,  which  had  a  material  influence  on 

Mr.  I'itt's  policy,  at  the  precise  time  when,  individually,  he  waa  clinging  to 

the  principle  of  non-intervention.     But  it  will  be  necessary,  before  touching 

Upon  this  question,  to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  progress  of  the  French 

ItevolutioQ  from  the  period  of  the  decree  of  the  22nd  of  September,  by  which 

I'rance  became  a  Bepublic. 
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The  king  and  hie  family  were  close  prisoners  ia  the  Temple-from  the  13th 
of  August.  Their  apartmeota  were  in  the  gloomy  tower  of  this  ancient 
house  of  the  Templars.  The  furniture  was  scanty ;  the  accommodation e 
mean  and  wretched.  The  garden,  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  walk  at 
stated  times,  attended  by  guards,  was  rank  with  vegetation,  and  not  in  the 
trim  state  represented  in  French  engravings.  At  first  the  royal  family  were 
not  treated  very  harshly,  though  they  were  watched  by  brutal  jailors,  and  had 
no  communication  with  the  outer  world.    All  the  ladies  of  the  conrt  bad 


been  dismissed.  They  had  no  personal  attendants,  with  the  exception  of 
Cl<Jry,  who  acted  as  the  king's  valet.  He  was  a  republican,  but  became 
touched  with  pity  for  the  sorrows  of  the  captives,  and  was  a  faithful  friend  to 
the  unhappy  monarch.  After  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  dissolved,  the 
Convention  permitted  the  Commune  to  niahe  the  position  of  the  patient 
Louia  and  the  proud  Marie  Antoinette  as  miserable  as  vulgar  tyranny  could 
render  it.  At  the  end  of  September,  six  municipal  officers  had  entered  the 
tower  in  which  the  king  and  the  queen,  their  two  children,  and  the  king's 
sister,  had  supped  together,  and  read  an  order  of  the  Commune  which  decreed 
that  the  king  should  have  no  further  intercourse  with  his  family.  They  were 
separated  in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  the  king  was  told  the  next  morning  that 
he  must  not  expect  even  to  see  his  children  again.  That  night  the  queen 
passed  in  unavailing  lamentation.  But  she  had  taken  her  resolution.  She 
refused  all  food  ;  declaring  that  she  would  perish  with  hunger  if  the  Commune 
persisted  in  separating  her  &om  her  husband.  The  order  of  separation  was 
then  partially  revoked.    Louis  and  Ms  family  were  allowed  to  meet  three 
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times  «  day  mb  tbeir  meals ;  bat  a  municipal  guard  waa  always  prewut,  and 
preTented  any  confidential  worda  from  passing  between  titeta.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  apeak  low,  or  in  a  foreign  laoguage.  Asthecrieia  approached  whidi 
waa  contemplated  as  the  final  blow  to  Bcyalty,  precautions,  rendered  whoUy 
uimeoesBary  by  the  religious  principles  and  the  calm  temper  of  the  Hug, 
were  taken  by  the  Commune  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  self-destruction. 
!Erery  cutting  instrument  waa  taken  away  from  the  priaoners.  The  queen 
and  princesaes  could  no  longer  repair  the  small  stock  'of  clothing  with  which 
they  were  proTided,  They  were  deprived  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  little 
boy  could  no  longer  be  taught  by  his  father  to  write.  Persecuted  as  they 
were,  the  king  showed  no  impatience  under  his  captivity.  The  queen  was 
not  without  hope  that  the  pity  which  she  had '  inspired  in  two  of  the  ofGcera 
of  the  Commune  might  lead  to  some  meaaures  for  the  escape  of  herself  and 
those  she  loved  &om  the  fate  which  seemed  impending  over  them. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convention  were  regularly  published  in  the  newa- 
papers  of  Paris ;  whose  contents  were  bawled  out  by  the  hawkers  under 
the  windows  of  the  Temple.  Clery  could  thus  obtain  some  vague  information, 
which  he  communicated  to  Louis.  On  the  6th  of  November,  a  report  waa 
made  to  the  Convention  by  an  extraordinary  committee,  "  on  the  crimes  of 
the  late  king."  On  the  7th  a  Committee  of  Legislation  also  reported  on  the 
question  whether  Louis  can  be  tried  for  the  crimes  which  he  is  charged  with 
having  committed  on  the  Constitutional  throne ;  and  by  %Thom  must  he  be 
tried.  The  Beport  concluded  by  proposing,  as  the  basis  of  a  decree,  that 
Louis  could  be  tried,  and  that  he  should  be  tried  by  the  National  Convention. 
This  question  was  debated  through  the  month  of  November,  some  main- 
taining the  inviolability  of  the  king ;  others  pitying  him ;  hut  scarcely  one 
daring  to  defend  him ;  for  the  belief  was  general  that  he  was  the  cause  of  the 
invasion  of  France.  It  was  decreed  that  the  trial  should  proceed;  and  on 
the  6tfa  of  December,  a  Committee  waa  appointed  to  prepare  an  act  of 
impeachment  against  Louis  Capet.  It  was  then  resolved  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Convention  to  hear  this  document  read,  and  to 
answer  questions  which  should  be  put  to  him  by  the  President.  He  was  then 
to  be  remanded;  and,  after  being  finally  heard,  the  Convention  would  pro- 
nounce on  his  fate,  by  calling  on  each  member  aep&rately  for  his  vote,  which 
should  be  given  openly  at  the  tribune.  On  the  ILth  of  December  the  king 
was  brought  to  the  Convention  in  the  carriage  of  Chambon,  the  mayor  <^ 
Paris.  He  was  there  allowed  a  seat.  The  impeachment  was  read ;  the  questions, 
many  of  them  very  vague,  were  answered  with  precision  by  the  king  where- 
ever  they  were  capable  of  an  answer.  He  was  not  always'  candid  ;  but  the 
principle  of  English  law  that  an  accused  person  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
criminate  himself  will  be  his  justification  with  us.  He  asked  for  counsel, 
and  after  some  debate  the  request  was  granted.  There  was  an  interval  of 
fifteen  days  before  the  king  agmn  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention. 
The  amount  of  commiseration  which  Louis  was  likely  to  receive  from  his 
judges  was  sufficiently  manifested  by  a  decree  of  the  ISth  of  December,  that 
he  should  only  see  his  children,  and  that  the  children  should  not  see  their 
mother  or  their  aunt,  till  bis  final  examination.  This  was  to  isolate  the 
poor  king  from  all  his  iamily,  for  he  would  not  s^iarate  the  children  from 
their  mother. 
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liord  Malmeeburj  eaten  in  his  Diarj  of  the  22nd  of  December, "  Fox 
carried  me  home;  he  eipreMed  great  horror  at  the  dieret  of  the  15th 
December,  inued  b^  tiie  National  CoDTention."  The  feelings  of  men  of  all 
parties  in  the  British  Farliament  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  trial  of  Louia 
XVI.,  had  been  strongly  espreased  in  proceedings  on  the  20th  of  December. 
On  the  15th  a  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  for  an  Address  to  the  king  to  send  a 
minister  to  Paris  to  trsat  with  those  persons  who  exercise  provisionaUy  the 
fimctiona  of  executive  government  in  France,  had  been  rejected  without  a 
division,  after  a  debate  in  which  the  passions  of  those  who  tsok  very  different 
views  of  the  French  Berolution  had  been  called  forth  in  a  way  which  showed 
bow  unlikely  waa  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  be  treated  with  calmneai. 
But  there  was  little  hesitation,  five  days  later,  as  to  the  expression  of  an 
unanimoua  opinion  of  the  public  sentiment  of  Englnnd  on  the  situatitni  of 
the  king  of  France  and  of  his  iamily.  Mr.  Sheridan  aaid,  "  there  waa  not 
one  man  of  any  description  or  party  who  did  not  deprecate,  and  who  would 
not  deplore,  the  fate  of  those  persecuted  and  unfortunate  victims,  should  the 
apprehended  catastrophe  take  place."  He  desired  some  expression  of  opinion 
that  might  avert  the  calamity  that  seemed  impending,  by  producing  an 
influence  on  the  public  mind  of  France.  Mr.  Burke  held  such  an  expresalon 
to  be  useless.  "  The  king  was  in  the  custody  of  asaaBsins,  who  were  both  his 
accuaers  and  his  judges,  and  his  destruction  was  inevitable."  Mr.  Fox  asked 
whether  some  mode  could  not  be  proposed  for  obtaining  an  unanimous  vote 
of  both  Houaei,  conveying  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  country  P  Mr.  Pitt 
moved  that  there  be  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  instructions  of  the  17th 
of  August,  signifying  to  earl  Gower  that  he  should  quit  Paris.  That  docu- 
ment was  presented  on  the  21st,  when  Mr.  Pitt  said  th^t  he  had  at  first 
thought  that  the  best  mode  in  which  the  sense  of  that  House  could  be 
expressed  would  be  by  a  vote,  which  might  reach  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
whose  influence  might  extend  to  France  ;  but  he  had  since  doubted  whether  a 
strong  and  indignant  expression  of  opinion  might  not  hurry  on  the  com- 
mission of  the  very  crime  which  it  was  the  intention  of  that  House  to  exert 
their  influence  to  prevent.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  better  mode  simply  to 
allow  the  paper  to  remain  on  the  table  of  the  House.  That  paper,  our  readers 
will  have  seen,  expressed  an  earnest  and  snziouB  hope  that  the  royal  family 
would  be  secure  from  any  acts  of  violence.*  Windham,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
Burke,  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  proposal ;  and  no  one  was  more 
hearty  than  Fox  in  "  condemning,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  unfortunate  king  of  France."  But  this  expression  of 
the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  British  Parliament  evinced  no  determination 
on  the  one  Bide,'no  apprehension  on  the  other,  that  war  would  be  inevitable  if 
the  dreaded  event  took  place, — "that  dreadful  and  final  consummation  which 
could  not  fail  to  excite  universal  horror  and  indignation," — to  use  the  words 
in  which  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  this  general  opinion.  But  horror  and  indig- 
nation at  acts  affecting  the  domestic  condition  of  another  nation  are  no 
Teasons  for  ^oing  to  war.  An  armament  was  proposed ;  but  sn  increase  of 
the  navy  did  not  necessarily  imply  war ;  and  Fox  declared  that  be  was  not 
willing  that  we  should  negotiate  nnarmed. 

■  Aim,  p.  2Sr. 
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On  tl)e26th  of  December,  an  Alien  Bill  was  read  &  third  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Od  that  occasion  lord  Loughborough,  who,  in  Febnuu-7,  1792, 
was  opposed  to  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  he  had  been  sjatematicall^ 
opposed  since  the  defeat  of  the  Coalition,  ezpreased  himself  in  those  terms  of 
extreme  violence  agaiost  the  contagion  of  French  prutciplee,  which  assumed 
that  domestic  insurrection,  supported  by  foreign  aid,  was  an  evil  to  be  averted 
even  by  stronger  meaHures  than  this  Bill  for  the  regulation  of  Aliens.  Lord 
Loughborough,  in  May,  was  ardently  labouring  to  promote  an  union  in 
administration  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  in  the  hope  that  through  this  union  he 
might  obtain  the  Great  Seal,  That  negotiation  failed*  The  intriguing  and 
ambitious  lawyer  was  now  labouring,  with  equal  ardour,  to  reach  the  same 
crowning  glory  of  his  professional  life,  by  inducing  a  large  number  of  the 
'Wliigs,  and  other  remnants  of  the  Coalition  ministry,  to  separate  from  Fox, 
and  support  the  administration  of  Pitt,  assuming  that  the  minister  would  be 
induced  to  depart  from  his  system  of  non-intervention  in  the  afiairs  of 
France,  and  at  once  adopt  the  war  policy  which  Burke  had  advocated 
with  such  persevering  vehemence.  That  policy  would  involve  stringent 
measures  against  "  the  disaffected,"  under  which  convenient  term  the  alarmists 
comprehended  all  those  who  advocated  Parliamentary  Beform,  and  who  did 
not  believe  that  improvement  was  identical  with  revolution.  The  course  of 
lord  Loughborough's  political  manceuvres  has  been  made  tolerably  clear  by 
the  revelations  of  recent  years.  On  the  20th  of  December,  we  find  the  duke 
of  Portland,  who  was  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  "Whig  party,  decidedly 
against  lord  Loughborough  taking  the  Great  Seal.f  This  was  a  sufficient 
intimation  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  Loughborough  cariyiug  over  a 
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large  section  of  the  Opposition  to  the  support  of  the  Government.  On  the 
21st,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Alien  Bill,  the  duke  of  Portland,  although 
supporting  that  special  measure,  evinced  no  intention  of  giving  a  general 
support  to  the  minbtry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  22ad,  it  was  stated  at  a  meeting 
of  that  portion  of  the  "Whigs  who  had  adopted  the  opinions  of  Burke,  that 
the  duke  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  yet  time  to  break  with  Fox;  but 

*  Anit,  p.  213.  f  Hulmnbnry— "  Diuiei,"  to.  voL  iL  p.  in. 
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Longhborongh  said  tbai  sach  conduct,  inasmuch  as  they  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Portland  partf,  inrolred  all  in  the  unpopularity  and  di^race 
attending  Fox's  principles.  Burke  said  that  the  duke  of  Portland  was  the 
instrument  of  Fox's  achemes,  or  rather  of  Fox's  abettorg.  Burke  added, 
what  was  clearly  a  groas  injustice  to  his  old  friend,  that  those  ahettors  had 
made  Fox  believe  that  a  government  like  oura  was  not  a  proper  one  for  great 
talents  to  display  thamselvea  in,  and  that  they  had  thus  made  him  approve- 
the  French  Bevolution.*  On  the  28rd,  Loughborough  and  his  friends  looked 
over  the  Bed  Book,  and  found  that  they  could  reckon  upon  a  hundred 
and  seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commona,  and  upon  forty  Peers,  who 
would  concur  in  their  way  of  thinking,  and  unite  in  a  repreaentation  to  the 
duke  of  Portland,  which  would  accomplish  the  desired  separation  from  Fox 
and  the  few  Whigs  that  he  continued  to  inflnence.f  Still  the  duke  hesitated 
to  declare  himself,  "from  predilection  and  tendemesa  to  Fox."  On  the  27th, 
Loughborough  wrote  to  Malmesbnry  a  bitter  letter  of  complaint :  "  The  duke 
of  Portland  heaitates  whether  be  shall  withdraw  his  countenance  from  apar^ 
formed  by  lord  Lansdowne,  Fox,  and  Grey,  under  the  auepicea  of  Ohauvelin."{ 
Go  the  Ist  of  January  Loughborough  was  "  eager  for  a  further  ^clairciaaement 
with  the  duke,  and  for  laying  the  whole  before  the  public."  Malmesbury 
urged  him  to  wait  till  after  the  recess.  Ou  the  10th,  Loughborough  showed 
Malmesbury  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Dundaa,  presaiug  him  to  decide  as 
to  takingthe  Great  Seal,  "  saying  that  be  and  Pitt  had  abstuned  renewing  the 
subject  for  aome  time  past,  under  the  plea  that  there  were  still  hopes  of 
having  the  duke  of  Portland ;  that  this  was  now  considered  to  be  at  an  end."  § 
The  astute  politician  was  still  disposed  to  wait  till  he  could  bring  over  the 
duke  of  Portland.  On  the  14th,  Loughborough  saw  Sundas,  and  told  him 
that  if  he  then  took  the  seals,  he  could  only  expect  that  forty  or  fifty  members 
would  join  the  government,  and  as  many,  now  with  the  goverument,  would 
probably  go  into  oppoaition.  On  the  20th,  Loughborough  had  an  interview 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Pitt;  and  he  reported  to  Malmesbury  that  war 
was  a  decided  measure  ;  that  Pitt  saw  it  was  inevitable ;  and  that  the  sooner 
it  vras  begun  the  better,  that  we  might  possess  ouraelves  of  the  French 
islands  ;  that  the  nation  was  disposed  for  war ;  that  we  were  in  much  greater 
forwardness  than  the  French ;  that  he  had  two  millions  in  hand.  {|  Very 
shortly  after  this  inter  vie  w^^lord  Loughborough  had  secured  the  adhesion  of 
the  duke  of  Portland ;  and  the  reward  was  the  Great  Seal,  which  the  king 
delivered  to  him  on  the  2Stb  of  January.  If  it  be  neceasary  to  seek  any 
other  immediate  cause  for  the  war,  than  the  conviction  of  a  political  neces- 
sity arising  out  of  the  inevitable  circumstances  of  the  time,  may  we  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Pitt  ceased  to  struggle  with  his  own  pacific  indinations, 
when  he  saw  that  a  warlike  policy  would  give  him  a  greater  majority  in  Par- 
liament than  any  minister  bad  previously  commanded  ?  Ou  the  14th  of 
January,  he  had  not  this  assurance  in  the  position  which  lord  Loughborough 
held  with  the  war  party  of  the  Whigs.  On  the  20th  of  January,  lord 
LoughlKffongh,  in  that  interview  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  was  no  doubt  secure 

•  MkbD«abui7,  toL  ii.  p.  443.      i  im.,  p.  450.     t  Ibid.,  p.  457. 
i  Hslmeibiiiy,  p.  466.     la   tbs  bjjiorj  at  aach  tnuiaadJoiu,  ettct  <kt«a  are  imporUut. 
Lord  Campbell  givea  the  4Ui  u  (be  date  whea  Loaghborongh  ihowed  this. letter. 
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of  his  pofiitioD,  and  came  away  with  the  newi  that  "  war  wu  a  decided 
measure,"  That  Loughborough  influenced  the  decision  can  acarcely  be 
doubted.  The  king  had  forgiven  the  ahiflj  lawyer's  conduct  on  the  Begency 
question,  when  he  went  furtheir  than  any  man  in  the  advocacy  of  the  absolnte 
right  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  take  the  regal  authority  without  restriotionB. 
LoDghhorough  bad  during  a  little  year  turned  from  an  admirer  of  the  French 
National  Afisembly  to  be  the  most  zealooa  of  Anti-Jacobins,  and  had  thus 
made  his  peace  at  St.  James's. 

The  vast  majority  which  Fitt  acquired  by  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  who 
seceded  from  Fox  was  supported  by  the  greater  .portion  of  the  higher  and 
middle  duses,  who  had  an  eitraragsnt  dread  of  the  possible  progress  of 
Trench  principles,  and  not  a  sufficient  dread  of  the  certain  evils  of  a  contest 
that  would  entail  the  most  fearful  sacriGces  upon  the  humbler  classes,  and 
thus  produce  real  discontent  in  the  place  of  theoretical  disaffection.  A  very 
abort  time  before  this,  the  Eagliah  ministers,  although  sufficiently  alive  to 
the  danger  of  extreme  democratic  opinions,  saw  their  beat  safety  in  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Lord  GrenviUor 
at  no  more  distant  period  than  the  7th  of  N'ovember,  wrote,  in  fraternal 
confidence,  these  remarkable  words :  "  All  my  ambition  is  that  I  may'  at 
some  time  hereafter,  when  I  am  freed  from  all  aotire  concern  in  such  a  scene- 
ae  this  is,  have  the  inexpressible  eatisfaction  of  being  able  to  look  back 
upon  it,  and  to  tell  myself  that  I  have  contributed  to  keep  my  own  country 
at  least  a  little  longer  from  sharing  in  all  the  evils  of  eveiy  sort  that  suvround 
OS.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping 
wholly  and  entirely  aloof,  and  by  watching  much  at  home,  but  doing  very 
little  indeed  ;  eddeavauring  to  nurse  up  in  the  country  a  real  determination 
to  stand  by  the  Constitution  when  it  is  attacked,  as  it  most  infallibly  will  be 
if  these  things  go  on;  and,  above  alt,  trying  to  make  the  situation  of  the 
lower  orders  among  us  aa  good  as  it  can  be  made."  *  It  must  have  been 
perfectly  clear  to  a  minister  as  sagacious  and  experienced  as  Mr.  Fitt,  that 
the  remarkable  prosperity  which  had  been  built  up  during  a  peace  of  ten 
years  would  receive  a  severe  shock  from  the  cost  of  war, — that  "  the  situation 
of  the  lower  orders  "  would  be  materially  deteriorated  by  the  pressure  of 
taxation  and  the  interruption  of  industry.  But  Mr.  Pitt  thought  thaf  the 
contest  would  be  soon  decided ;  that  revolutionary  Prance  would  quickly 
exhaust  her  resources  for  war;  that  the  opinions  of  the  £evo)ution  were  only 
dangerous  when  tbey  were  "  armed  opinions."  In  the  retrospect  of  the 
origin  of  the  war  which  he  took  in  1800,  when  he  maintained  that  he  had 
laboured  to  the  last "  to  preserve  peace  on  any  terms  consistent  with  our  safety," 
he  confessed  that  the  government  had  been  too  slow  in  anticipating  the  danger 
which  was  to  be  apprehended  from  France:  "We  might  even  then  have  seen, 
what  facta  have  since  but  too  incontestably  proved,  that  nothing  hut  vigorous 
and  open  hostility  can  afi'ord  complete  and  adequate  security  against  revolu- 
tionary principles,  while  they  retsin  a  proportion  of  power  sufficient  to  furnish 
the  means  of  war."  It  was  revolutionary  principles  in  arms  for  conquest  and 
rapine  that  statesmen  dreaded.  The  terror  of  domestic  revolution,  through 
the  contagion  of  revolutionary  principles  extending  beyond  a  small  band  of 
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obscure  republican  ecthiuiutB,  was  a  nightmare  that  only  distnrbed  the  aleep 
f^  &laimistB — the  "  thoroughly  frightened,"  who  talked  oe  familiarly  of  "  Fire, 
Famine,  and  Slaughter,"  "  as  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs."  These 
mistook  "  the  meetings  and  idle  rant  of  such  sedition  as  shrank  appalled  from 
the  sight  of  a  constable,  for  the  dire  murmuring  and  strange  consternation 
which  precedes  the  storm  or  earthquake  of  natiooal  discord.  ....  The  panic 
of  property  had  been  struck  in  the  first  instance  for  party  pnrposeB  ;  and  when 
it  became  general,  its  propagators  caught  it  themselTes,  and  ended  in  believing 
their  own  lie — even  bs  the  bulls  in  Borodale  are  said  sometimea  to  mn  mad 
with  the  echo  of  their  own  bellowing."* 

The  state  of  public  opinion  in  £ngland,  at  the  period  immediately  pre* 
ceding  the  commencement  of  the  war,  may  be  traced  in  the  proceedings  of 
"  Associations  in  support  of  the  Constitution,"  and  in  counter  resolutions  of 
Societies  such  as  those  which  Burke  denounced  in  1790.  These  Clobs,  really 
insignificant  in  themselves,  were  raised  into  importance  by  the  exaggerated 
alarm  of  the  "  friends  of  established  law  and  peaceable  BOfadj,"  and  the 
inopportune  enthusiasm  of  the  sdvocates  of  parliamentary  reform.  At  a 
meeting  of  ^'  Qentlemen  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  November 
20,  1792,  John  Beeves,  £sq.,  in  the  chair,"  the  danger  was  set  forth  "  to 
which  the  public  peace  and  order  are  exposed  by  the  circulation  of  mischievons 
opinions,  founded  upon  plausible  bnt  false  reasoning."  This  circulation  of 
dangerous  doctrines  was  alleged  to  be  mainly  carried  on  by  the  industry  of 
Clubs  and  Societies ;  and  these  opinions  were  held  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
terms,  "  The  Sights  of  Man — Liberty  and  Equality — No  King — No  Parlia- 
ment." On  the  29th  of  November  "  The  London  Corresponding  Society  " 
published  an  Address,  denouncing  "  the  artifices  of  a  late  aristocratic  associa- 
tion ;  "  declaring  that  "  whoever  shall  attribute  to  us  the  expressions  of  No 
Kicg-^No  Parliament,  or  any  design  of  invading  the  property  of  other  men, 
is  guilty  of  a  wilful;  an  impudent,  and  a  malicious  falsehood ;  "  bnt  adding, 
"we  admit  and  we  declare  that  we  are  friends  to  Civil  Liberty,  and  therefore 
to NatumlUquality,  both  of  which  we  consider  as  the  Bights  of  Man."  "The 
Society  for  Con^titntional  Information,"  on  the  14th  of  December,  resolved, 
that  it  disclaimed  the  idea  of  making  any  change  by  violence  and  public 
commotion ;  "  but  that  it  trusts  to  the  good  seoae  of  the  people,  when  they 
shsll  be  fully  enlightened  on  the  subject,  to  procure,  without  disturbing  the 
public  tranquillity,  an  effectual  and  permanent  reform."  "  The  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  the  People,"  at  a  meeting  on  the  15th  of  December,  at  which 
Samuel  Wbitbread  took  the  chair,  held  themselves  bound  to  persevere  in 
their  endeavours  to  sccomplisb,  through  the  known  channels  of  the  Consti- 
tution, an  effectual  reform  in  the  conatmction  of  the  House  of  CommonB ; 
but  remonstrating  against  the  endeavoura  "  to  confound  the  idea  of  a  reform 
in  parliament  with  that  of  disaffection  to  the  established  constitution  of  this 
kingdom,  as  if  a  real  representation  of  the  Commons  were  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  a  limited  monarchy  ;  as  if  the  Crown  were  not  safe  with  an 
honest  unbisssed  House  of  Commons ;  or  as  if  the  idea  of  such  reform  had 
been  at  all  times  reprobated,  as  it  now  is,  by  those  who  occupy  the  highest 
station  of  profit  and  confidence  under  the  Crown."  t    At  this  period  of 
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political  heat  the  trial  of  Thomas  Paine,  upon  a  prosecution  for  libel  in 
publishing  "  The  Bights  of  Man,"  took  place  on  the  18th  of  December. 
"  No  one,"  says  lord  Campbell,  "  could  justly  complain  of  it  as  an  infriage- 
meat  of  public  liberty."  The  eloquent  defence  of  Erskine  did  not  influeace 
the  decision  of  the  jury,  who  returned  a  Terdict  of  Q-uilty,  eren  without 
'waiting  for  the  Attorney- General  to  reply.  This  great  advocate  maintained 
as  the  basis  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  "  that  every  man  not  intending  to 
mislead,  but  seeking  to  enlighten  others  witli  what  his  own  reason  and 
conscience,  however  erroneously,  have  dictated  to  him  as  a  truth,  may  address 
himself  to  the  universal  resaon  of  a  whole  nation,  either  upon  the  subject  of 
govemment  in  general  or  upon  that  of  our  own  particular  country."  But 
the  argument  was  too  broad  for  those  excited  times.  TUe  clamour  against 
the  republican  hod  already  condemned  his  book,  in  some  respects  very  justly. 
At  the  time  of  this  trial  Faine  was  a  member  of  the  Xational  Conveation 
of  France ;  and  he  took  occasion  to  write  an  insolent  letter  to  the  Attomey- 
<Jenera],  in  which  he  sayu,  "  The  duty  I  am  now  engaged  in  ia  of  too  much 

importance  to  permit  me  to  trouble  myself  about  your  prosecution 

The  time,  sir,  is  becoming  too  serious  to  play  with  court  prosecutions  and 
sport  with  national  rights.  The  terrible  examples  that  have  taken  place  here 
upon  men  who,  less  than  a  year  ago,  thought  themselves  as  secure  as  any 
prosecuting  judge,  jury,  or  Attorney- Qeneral  can  now  do  In  Englttnd,  ought 
to  have  some  weight  with  men  in  your  situation."  The  Attorney- General 
read  this  letter  to  prove  the  authorship  of  the  "  Bights  of  Man,"  therein 
avowed  by  Faine ;  but  it  was  quite  clear  that  language  such  as  this  would 
ensure  the  conviction  of  this  furious  democrat,  who  thus  threatened  with  the 
perils  of  the  lamp-post  and  the  guillotine  those  who  were  discharging  their 
constitutional  functions.  Stip.  less  would  a  jury  bear  the  scurrilous  allusions 
to  "  Mr.  Ouelph  and  his  profligate  sons."  Tbe  king  was  at  this  time  almost 
universally  popular.  The  mistakes  of  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  when  he 
sought  to  govern  by  secret  influence  and  favouritism,  had  been  forgotten. 
The  odium  attached  to  hig  pertioacity  !u  the  American  war  had  been  chiefly 
con&ned  to  statesmen,  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  reason  and  justice  of 
the  few  rather  than  to  the  passions  of  the  many.  The  coalition  hod  been  dis- 
tasteful to  the  people ;  and  the  young  minister  chosen  by  the  king  had  fully 
vindicated  the  choice.  The  example  of  the  court  had  produced  a  considerable 
reformation  in  the  manners  of  the  higher  classes  ;  open  profligacy  was  a  bar 
to  royal  favour.  The  simple  tastes  of  the  king;  Lis  domestic  piety  and 
decorum  ;  his  habitual  attention  to  the  beat  pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman 
in  his  love  of  agriculture ;  his  unrestrained  intercourse  with  bis  subjects  on 
public  occasions  ;  even  his  garrulity  and  familiar  curiosity,  made  him  really 
an  object  of  affectionate  attachment  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  people.  They 
did  not  believe  him  to  be  a  great  Iting,  but  they  knew  him  to  be  a  good  king, 
as  far  as  they  could  judge  of  royal  attributes.  His  narrow  views  upon  large 
political  questions,  such  as  that  of  the  admission  of  Boman  Catholics  to  civil 
offices,  were  a  recommendation  to  the  majority.  They  probably  had  no  very 
exalted  opinion  of  his  understanding;  which,  however,  was  far  more  acute 
than  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  regard  it  in  very  recent  years.  They  laughed 
at  the  ribaldry  of  Peter  Pindar ;  but  they  were  not  convinced  by  it  that  their 
king  woa  ft  simpleton — because  he  was  exhibited  at  'Whitbrcad's  brewery 
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exclaiming,  "What's  thiaP  hm,  b»!  what'a  thatP  wh&t'a  tbiBp  wliai's 
that  P  "  or,  as  huntiug  with  "  Fanon  Young,"  aad  wheu  a  fatal  accident 
occurred  to  his  reTerend  friend,  ejaculating,  "  What,  what  P  Young  dead  P 
Take  him  up,  and  put  him  home  to  bed ;"  or  learning  from  the  widow  of  Salt- 
bill  the  yny  to  catch  a  mouse  in  a  trap  baited  with  toasted  cbeeae  ;  or  taking 
sbelter  in  a  farm-kitchen,  and  making  the  diacorery  how  the  apple  got  into 
the  dumpling.  These  were  not  the  thinga  to  abate  one  jot  of  the  king's 
popularity— perhaps  they  increaaed  it.  The  sneer  of  Faine  at  the  "  capacity 
of  Mr.  Guelph"  fell  harmless.  The  king  had  courage  and  common  sense — 
qnalitiea  perbapa  more  important  to  a  constitutional  sovereign  than  great 
intellectual  refinement.  The  nation  clung  to  him  aa  representing  the  prin- 
ciples moat  antagonistic  to  French  philosophy. 

The  Alien  Bill,  which  had  been  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  2Sth  of  December. 
On  that  occasion,  Burke  "  mentioned  the  circumstance '  of  three  thousand 
daggera  having  been  bespoke  at  Birmingham  hy  an  Englishman,  of  which 
seventy  had  been  delivered.  It  was  not  ascertained  how  many  of  these  were 
to.be  exported,  and  how  many  were  intended  for  home  consumption."  The 
Parliamentary  History  then  adds,  "  here  Mr.  Burke  drew  out  a  dagger  which 
he  had  kept  concealed,  and  with  much  vehemence  of  action  threw  it  on  the 
floor."  The  orator,  pointing  to  the  dagger,  said,  "  This  is  what  you  are  to 
gain  with  an  alliance  with  France ;  wherever  their  principles  ara  introduced 
their  practice  must  follow."  *  The  Alien  Bill,  after  much  debate,  was  passed 
on  the  4ith  of  January.  On  the  7th  of  that  month,  M.  Ghauvelin,  styling 
himself  "  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  French  Bepublic,"  addressed  a 
Note  to  lord  Orenville,  remonstrating  against  this  Bill  as  a  violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  by  which  the  subjects  of  the  two  nations  liad  liberty 
to  come  and  go  freely  and  securely  without  licence  or  passport.  He  aays, 
"It  is  thus  that  the  British  government  has  first  chosen  to  break  a  treaty  to 
which  England  owes  a  great  part  of  its  actual  prosperity,  burthensome  to 
Prance."  Lord  Grenville  returned  the  Note,  stating  that  M.  Chauvelin  had 
therein  aasumed  a  character  which  is  not  acknowledged  ;  be  being  in  "  no 
otherwise  accredited  to  the  king  than  in  the  name  of  his  most  Chriatian 
Majesty."  In  a  letter  of  the  9th  of  January,  lord  Grenville  atated,  na  he 
had  stated  in  a  private  conversation  of  the  29th  of  November,  that  "  lie 
would  not  decline  receiving  non-official  communications,  which,  without 
deciding  the  question  either  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  government 
in  France,  or  of  receiring  a  minister  accredited  by  her,  might  offer  the  menus' 
of  removing  the  misunderstanding  which  already  manifested  itself  between' 
the  two  countries."  On  the  13th  M.  Chauvclin  informed  lord  Grenville 
that  the  Executive  Counci],  "  to  discard  every  reproach  of  haring  stopped,  by 
the  mere  want  of  formality,  a  negotiation  on  the  aucceas  of  which  tlie 
tranquillity  of  two  great  nations  is  depending,  have  taken  the  resolution  of 
sending  letters  of  credence  to  citizen  Chauvelio,  which  would  furnish  him  the 
means  of  treating  in  all  the  severity  of  diplomatic  forms."  He  then  enters 
into  the  various  points  of  difierence,  aind  tbua.coucludee :  "  If  the  eiplana-' 
tions  of  France  appear  inaufGcient,  and  if  we  are  still  obliged  to  hear  a 
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haughty  language ;  if  hostile  preparationB  are  continued  in  the  English  porta ; 
after  having  exbaiuted  eveiy  means  to  preserre  peace,  ve  will  prepare  for 
war."  Lord  Grenville,  still  protesting  against  the  unofficial  form  of  the 
notifications,  answers  that  "  a  threat  of  declaring  war  against  England, 
because  she  thinks  proper  to  augment  her  forces,  as  well  as  a  deolaratioa  of 
breaking  a  aolemn  treaty,  because  England  has  adapted,  for  her  ovn  security, 
precautions  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  are  already  established  in 
Prance,*  could  neither  of  them  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  that  of 
new  offences,  which,  while  they  subsisted,  would  preclude  all  negotiation." 
On  the  17th  of  January,  M.  Chauvelin  required  to  be  informed  whether  hia 
Britannic  majeBty  would  receive  his  letters  of  credence ;  and  on  the  20tJi 
lord  Qrenville  replied,  "  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  his  majesty  does  not  t^ink 
fit,  under  the  present  drcumstances,  to  receive  those  letters ;"  and  he  added 
that,  "  after  what  has  just  passed  in  France,"  M.  Chauvelin  must  return,  as  ■ 
private  person,  to  the  general  mass  of  foreigners  in  England.  On  the  17th 
of  January  a  majority  of  the  National  Convention  had  pronounced  for  the 
death  of  the  king  of  France.  "What  had  just  passed"  in^Fnince  was 
followed  up  on  the  2lBt  by  the  execution  of  Louis ;  and  on  the  24th  M. 
Chauvelin  was  ordered,  by  direction  of  the  king  in  council,  to  retire  &om 
this  country  wif  bin  eight  days. 

We  have  to  take  up  the  thread  of  a  painful  narrative,  from  the  time  when 
the  king  went  back  to  the  Temple,  after  having  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Convention  on  the  11th  of  December.  He  named  two  persons  as  his  counsel 
— Tai^t,  and  Tronchet.  Tai^t  had  a  cowardly  dread  of  accepting  the 
offer,  and  hia  place  was  taken  by  the  venerable  Maleaherbes,  who  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  President  of  the  Convention,  saying,  that  he  bad  been 
twice  called  to  the  councils  of  Louis,  when  to  serve  him  was  an  object  of 
ambition ;  and  that  he  owed  him  the  same  service  when  it  might  be  con- 
aidered  dangerous.  With  Malesherbes  and  Tronchet,  Desfese  was  associated. 
There  was  no  impediment  offered  to  their  free  consul tatio us  with  the  king ; 
and  a  fortnight  was  spent  in  preparatiena  for  the  defence.  On  the  26th  of 
December,  the  king  again  appealed  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  Ses^ 
conducted  the  defence.  Hia  arguments  were  logical,  but  he  was  unequal  to 
the  task  of  moving  an  assembly  that  was  swayed  more  by  passion  and  senti- 
ment than  by  reason.  He  said,  "  History  will  ait  in  judgment  on  your 
judgment^  and  thq  judgment  of  history  will  be  the  judgment  of  ages."  His 
Will,  which  the  suffering  king  made  before  this  conclusion  of  a  pretended 
trial  the  issue  of  which  was  predetermined,  is  sufficient  to  Hz  the  judgment 
of  History  as  to  the  personal  character  of  this  kind-hearted  king.  In  this 
solemn  document,  written  on  the  25th  of  December,  he  says,  "  I  recommend 
my  son,  if  he  has  the  misfortune  to  become  king,  to  remember  that  he  owes 
himself  to  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  to  forget  all  hatred  and 
resentment,  and  especially  that  which  relates  to  the  misfortunes  and  sorrows 
I  now  undergo."  It  was  with  perfect  consistent  that  Louis  declared,  in  the 
few  words  that  he  addressed  to  the  Convention  after  his  counsel  had  spoken, 
that  his  greatest  grief  was  that  he  should  have  been  accused  of  wishing  to 
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■bed  the  blood  of  bis  people — "  I,  wbo  bave  exposed  myself  iu  order  to  KTert 
tbe  shedding  of  one  drop  of  tbeir  blood."  For  jntaaj  days  there  were  etormy 
discuBsioDfl  in  tbe  Convention,  on  propositions  made  by  those  vho  were  afraid 
to  declare  Louis  not  guilty,  but  vho  wished  to  uve  him  without  com- 
promising themselves.  One  proposed  that  the  Coovention  should  decide  on 
the  guilt  of  Louis,  but  refer  to  the  primary  Kssemblies  the  question  of  bis  death 
or  his  exile.  The  principal  Oirondina,  speaking  through  their  great  orator, 
Yergniaud,  proposed  that  the  judgment  which  should  be  pronounced  upon 
Louie,  whether  that  of  Guilty  or  24'ot  Guilty,  should  be  submitted  to  tbe 
ratiftcfttion  of  the  people.  It  wae  at  length  decided  that  three  questions 
should  be  determined  by  the  rote  at  the  tribune  of  each  member,  on  the 
^pel  nominal, — the  call  by  name.  Upon  the  first  question,  put  on  the  15th 
of  January,  "  Is  Louis  Capet  guilty  of  conspiracy  against  tbe  liberty  of  the 
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nation,  and  of  attempts  against  the  general  security  of  the  state,"  six 
hundred  and  eighty-three  members  replied,  "  Yes,  Louis  is  guilty."  On  the 
second  question,  "  Shall  the  decision  of  the  Convention  be  submitted  to  the 
ratification  of  the  people,"  tiro  hundred  and  eighty-one  voted  for  the  appeal ; 
four  hundred  and  twenty-three  against  it.  The  third  question,  "What  shall 
be  the  sentence,"  was  to  be  decided  on  the  morrow.  The  Convention  during 
the  whole  of  that  day  had  been  occupied  with  various  preliminary  discussions, 
especially  upon  a  proposition  that  two-thirds  of  the  votes  should  be  necessary 
to  constitute  a  majority.  This  proposition  was  rejected.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the  voting  commenced.  The  fearful  ceremony 
which  every  member  had  to  go  through  in  the  presence  of  a  blood-thirsty 
audience  in  the  galleries,  and  a  furious  mob  without  doora,  was  continued 
through  the  night,  and  was  renewed  the  next  day.  The  greater  number  of 
the  Girondins,  including  Yergniaud,  joined  the  Mountain,  in  voting  for  the 
sentence  of  Death.  The  one  Fnnce  of  the  blood,  who  had  laid  down  his 
title  to  become  a  member  of  the  Convention^  voted  for  Death.*     The  one 

*  There  an  loiDe  tntetetting  d«t^ls  of  tbii  ernvsing  iu&nij  of  BgiliU,  in  the  JonnuJ  of  her 
Lilg  during  tbt  BOTolDtioii,  bjHn.  Elliott,  who  had  the  miifortiUM  of  bdng  the  miitnu  of  two 
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Englishman  who  had  beea  elected  &  Deputy,  Thomas  Faine,  Tot«d  for 
imprigonmeat,  and  banishmeiit  at  the  peace.  It  was  late  at  night  before  the 
Totea  were  counted.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-aerea  were  for  death  without 
ttoj  condition ;  three  hundred  and  thirtr-four  were  for  impriaonment  on 
conditional  death.  Vergniaud,  as  President,  declared  the  sentence.  On 
the  Idth  the  question  was  put,  "  Shall  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  Louis 
Capet  be  deferred  ?  "  For  the  suspension  of  the  sentence  there  were  three 
hundred  and  ten  members ;  for  its  immediate  execution  there  were  three 
hundred  and  eighty.  On  the  20th  of  January,  the  decision  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  officially  communicated  to  Louis.  He  requested  a  delay  of  three 
days  to  prepare  himself  to  appear  before  bis  Maker ;  he  requested  that  he 
ahould  have  a  priest,  whose  name  he  wrote  down ;  ho  requested  to  see  big 
family  without  witnesses,  and  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  leave  France, 
The  Convention  refused  the  respite.  They  granted  the  priest,  and  the 
permission  to  see  his  family,  which  permission  the  brutal  Commune  reliised 
to  have  carried  out,  causing  them  to  be  watched  through  a  glass-door.  They 
"  authorized  the  Executive  Council  to  reply  to  Louis,  that  the  nation,  always 
magnanimous  and  always  just,  would  .consider  the  situation  of  his  family." 
We  spare  our  readers  the  heart-rending  details  of  the  parting  of  the  king 
'  with  his  wife,  his  son  and  daughter,  and  bis  sister.  The  priest  that  Louia 
had  chosen  was  the  Abb^  Edgeworth.  He  attended  the  king  to  the  scaffold ; 
and  as  the  knife  of  the  guillotine  was  about  to  fall,  exclaimed,  "  Son  of 
St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven."  This  tragedy  was  completed  at  ten  o'clock  of 
the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January. 

On  the  28th  of  January  a  message  was  delivered  to  parliament,  in  which 
the  king  stated  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  further  augmentation  of 
forces  by  sea  and  land,  the  correspondence  between  lord  Grenville  and 
M.  Cbauvelin  having  been  at  the  ssme  time  presented.  Mr.  Fitt  moved 
an  Address  of  thanks,  of  which  the  following  passages  appear  to  have  shut 
the  door  to  any  further  negotiation  with  the  existing  government  of 
France : — 

"  To  offer  to  bia  Majesty  our  heartfelt  condolence  on  the  atrocious  act 
lately  perpetrated  at  Faris,  which  must  he  viewed  by  every  nation  in  ^Europe 
as  an  outrage  on  religion,  justice,  and  humanity ;  and  as  a  striking  and 
dreadful  example  of  the  effect  of  principles  which  lead  to  the  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  duties,  and  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  peace  and  order  of 
all  civil  society. 

"  To  assure  his  Majesty,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  not  to  be  sensible  of 
the  views  of  ^grandizement  and  ambition,  which,  iu  violation  of  repeated 
and  solemn  professions,  have  been  openly  manifested  on  the  part  of  France, 

of  tbe  iSost  profligate  men  of  Earope,  the  priDce  of  Wales  inil  tfae  daks  of  Orleani.  Vhen  this 
lad;  nrged  the  duke  to  voto  for  the  deliterauce  of  hia  consin,  tbe  king,  he  mid  anearingly, 
"Certainly,  Bad  for  mj  own  death."  Be  labBegaentlj  uid,  "be  tbonght  the  liiDg  h*d  been 
gniltf  bT  foifeiting  hie  van]  to  tLe  nation,  jet  nothing  ihonld  indace  hun  to  TOta  agaioit  him " 
on  the  final  qneetion  of  hia  lentence.  After  the  cxeeu^on  of  Lonii,  Hn.  Elliott  aid  to  the  dab^ 
"Too,  monHignflQT,  will  die,  like  the  poor  king,  on  the  leaffolil."     The  duke  replied,  "The 

king  has  been  tried,  and  he  ii  no  more.     I  could  not  prerent  hia  death I  could  not 

■Ti^  dung  what  I  baTC  done.  I  am,  perhaps,  more  to  be  pitieil  than  you  can  form  an  idea  cL 
1  am  uoie  a  dare  of'  faction  than  anj'taidjt  in  France.  Bnt  tnm  tbii  initant  let  u  drop  tbs 
«nbjeot."— pp.  117-118-li7. 
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and  which  are  connected  with  the  propagation  of  principles  incompatible 
with  the  exiatence  of  all  just  and  regular  government:  that,  nnder  the 
present  circumatances,  we  consider  a  vigorous  and  effectual  opposition  to 
these  views  as  essential  to  the  security  of  everything  which  is  most  dear  and 
valuable  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  to  the  future  tranquillity  and  safety  of  all 
other  countries." 


EiocuUan  of  Louis  XV[.    From  Tableaux  UistoriqnM  de  1*  fUTohitiOD  PtantnlH. 
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H  BITKEE  AND  THE  DAOGEB.  [1763. 

NOTE  ON  THE  DAGGER-SCENE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


'    Lord  Eldon,  then  Sir  John  Scott,  in  a  letter  to  bis  brother  of  the  l?th  Jouimiy, 
EftyB,  "  You  would  Lear  of  the  dagger  which  Boika  exhibited  in  the  House  oi 
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Oommoiu.  I  havs  got  tbe  pattern  Bpedmen  of  thftt  order,  which  I  8h»ll  keep 
M  k  great  ourioaitf. "  In  a  note  to  Twiaa'a  life  of  LCKd  Eldon,  the  inheritot  ot 
his  title  aays,  "  (^  Loid  Cluncellor  Eldou's  death  I  found  wiUi  his  pftpers  the 
dagger  irhicli,  bom  conTerMtiona  irith  him  in  the  latter  yeara  of  hia  life,  I  had 
nnderstood  to  be  the  one  thrown  down  by  Borice  in  the  Honae  of  Commona." 
Bat  it  appears  that  there  were  two  ^edmena  of  thia  Birmingham  manu&cture,  one 
of  which  waa  in  the  poaseaaiou  of  Sir  Charlea  Montolieu  Lamb,  the  aon  of  Sir  Jame* 
Kand  Bnrgeaa,  who  was  at  thai  period  Under-Secretary  of  State  fbr  the  Foreign 
Department  The  dagger-acene  waa  the  mbject  of  a  fkmooB  carioatnre  by  Qillray  ; 
and  BO  ahaTacteriatic  a  likeneaa  of  Bnrke  waa  never  produced  as  in  thia  Hketch. 

Thia  dagger-aoene  was  in  aome  reapecti  a  matter-of-fact  affair — dlerated  into  an 
approach  to  sublimity  by  the  imagination  of  the  orator,  and,  like  mMiy  other 
anblime  aotiona,  treading  oloae  upon  Hie  ridiculous.  It  oertaanly,  upon  the  face  of 
the  thing,  does  appear  a  proper  subject  for  caricature,  when  the  man  upon  whom 
the  eyes  of  aD  Europe  were  fixed, — who  at  that  mtnneut  ezeroiaed  mote  influenco 
over  public  opinion  thait  any  apeakor  or  writer  who  ever  existed, — a  grave  man 
well-atricken  in  yeaia,  — should  draw  out  a  daj^r  from  hia  pocket,  and  cast  it  upon 
Uie  floor  of  the  Honae  of  GomiuoAa.  The  occurrence  has  been  called  "  a  stroke  of 
oratorical  acting  ;"  but  it  a^>eaTB,  fhnn  the  drcumxtantial  account  by  Sir  Charles 
Lamb,  that  Burke's  poasesmon  of  the  dagger  was  an  aoddental  occurrenco,  and 
that  ibo  "acting"  was  at  any  rate  unpremeditated.  This  dagger,  "a  foot  long  in 
the  blade,  and  about  five  indies  in  the  handle,  of  coarse  worknumship,  and  mi^it 
aerre  either  aa  a  dagger  or  a  pike-head,"  aooording  to  Sir  Charles  Lamb,  "waa 
aent  to  a  manufacturer  at  Birmingham,  as  a  pattern,  with  an  order  to  make  a 
large  qnantity  like  iL  At  that  time  the  order  seemed  so  suspicioas,  that,  instead 
of  executing  it,  he  came  to  London  and  called  on-  my  father  at  the  Secretary  of 
State'a  office,  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  aak  his  advice  ;  and  he  left  the  pattern  with 
him.  Just  after,  Mr.  Burke  called,  on  hia  way  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
upon  my  father  mentioning  the  thing  to  him,  borrowed  the  dagger,  to  show  in  the 
House.  They  walked  down  to  tiie  House  together ;  and  wbea  Mr.  Burke  had 
made  his  speech,  my  father  took  the  dagger  again,  and  kept  it  as  a  carioBity." 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Betro«pert  of  lodiui  A&in  from  178B— Lord  ComirelliB  QorerEor-GeoenJ— Dwlaratotj  Bill — 
War  with  Tippoo—Betreat  of  Comwallis  in  1790— Capture  of  BeriDgiF&tain  in  1791— 
Fesiu  vith  Tippoo— Tbe  French  WeM  India  lalands—BetrDepect  of  UJECOTcriei  in  the 
Pacific— OtaheiW— New  Zealand— New  South  Wales- Canada— Mlitarj  and  Naval 
Ertablisbmenta  of  Qreat  Britun — France  declares  War. 

It  is  desirable  at  this  point,  vbeQ  our  country  was  about  to  enter  upon  a 
war  wluch  developed  events  of  imei&mpled  interest,  to  take  a  brief  view  of 
Bome  circumstance B  vrliich  may  explain  her  position,  without  interruption  to 
the  progress  of  the  general  narrative  of  her  history. 

Let  us  first  take  up  the  thread  of  Indian  affairs 'at  the  point  at  which  we 
left  them  at  the  close  of  the  administration  of  Hastings  in  1785. 

The  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fitt,  while  it  gave  the  Governor- General  of  Calcutta 
supreme  authority  over  the  other  two  PresidencieB,  restricted  bim  from  com- 
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menoing  hostilities  sgainst  any  native  prince,  or  from  taking  certain  pro- 
ceedings likely  to  lead  to  bostilities,  without  the  express  permission  of  the 
Court  of  Directors.  lu  1786.  lord  Qornwallis  was  appointed  Qovemor- 
General ;  and  he  having  objected  that  the  limited  powers  of  that  officer 
prevented  his  efficiency,  a  measure  was  carried  which  gave  greater  authority 
to  the  Oovemor-Qeueral  to  act,  in  cases  of  emergency,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Calcutta.  For  the  first  year  and  a-half  of 
lord  Comwallia'a  administration,  he  was  enahled  to  give  his  uninterrupted 
attention  to  adminietratire  improvementa,  in  matters  of  finance  especially. 
At  the  end  of  17S7,  his  tranquillity  was  somewhat  disturbed.  lie  writes, 
"  The  great  warlike  preparations  of  Tippoo,  and  the  reports  transmitted  me 
by  sir  Arch.  Campbell  that  he  meditated  on  attack  upon  me,  and  that  he 
would  be  assisted  by  the  French,  made  me  tremble  for  my  plans  of  economy 
and  reform.  The  storm  is,  however,  blown  over."*  At  this  period  the 
Governor- Qeneral  was  not  very  well  prepared  for  warlike  operations. 
The  appearance  of  the  native  troops,  he  said,  gave  him  the  greatest  satis- 
faction ;  but  "  the  Company's  European  troops  are  such  miserable  wretches 
that  I  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  them  for  countrymen :  out  of  the  six 
battalions  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  complete  one  tbat  would  be  fit  for 
service."  In  the  temporary  apprehension  of  a  war  with  France  in  1787,  the 
British  government  desired  to  send  four  regiments  to  India  in  the  CoiDpany's 
ships.  The  alarm  soon  came  to  an  end ;  but  the  government  at  home  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  leave  the  defence  of  India  solely  to  sepoys  and  to  the 
Company's  inefficient  European  troops.  The  Board  of  Control  resolved, 
therefore,  to  send  out  the  four  regiments  at  the  charge  of  the  Company  for 
transport  and  maintenance ;  and  the  Company  as  stoutly  refused  to  bear  the 
charge.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1788,  brought  in  a  Bill  "  for 
Removing  any  doubt  respecting  the  power  of  the  commissioners  for  the  afiairs 
of  India,  to  direct  that  the  expense  of  raising,  transporting,  and  maintaining 
such  troops  as  may  be  judged  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  British 
territories  and  pasHessions  in  the  East  Indies,  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
revenues  arising  from  the  said  territories  and  possessions."  This  proposition 
gave  rise  to  animated  debates  in  both  Eoases.  It  was  contended  that  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  East  India  Company  and  all  their  property  if  such  a 
Bill  were  passed.  Mr.  Fox  declared  that  the  Declaratory  Bill  was  "au 
insidioua  attempt  to  assume  the  same  powers  that  his  Bill  would  have  given 
to  his  Board  of  Commissioners,  but  in  a  manner  less  open  and  much  more 
dangerous  to  the  Constitution."  The  real  bearing  of  the  question  was 
expressed  in  a  pleasantry  of  sir  James  Johnstone :  "  The  present  dispute  was 
a  matrimonial  quarrel  between  lord.  Control  and  lady  Leadenhall,  He 
considered  himself  as  a  justice  of  peace  before  whom  the  parties  had  come  to, 
make  up  their  differences ;  he  was  always  disposed  to  side  against  power,  and 
should  give  in  favour  of  the  lady.  He  saw  no  reason  why  lord  Control 
should  be  allowed  to' rob  lady  LeadenhaU  of  bee  piD-money."t  The  Bill 
was  passed. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  1790,  earl  Comwallis  wrote  to  his  brother, 
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tbe  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Corentty, — "The  unproToked  attack  irhieli 
Tippoo  has  made  upon  our  ally  the  Bajah  of  TraToncore  haa,  mncli  against 

mj  inclination,  forced  ub  into  a  war. It  is  a  melancholy  taak  to  writo 

thia,  and  to  aee  all  the  effects  of  my  economy,  and  the  regfnlation  of  the 
finances  which  coet  me  bo  much  labour,  deatroyed  in  a  few  months. "  *  On 
the  29tfa  of  December,  1789,  Tippoo  had  atormed  the  lines  of  our  ally.  Ko 
one  of  the  native  princes  was  so  formidable  as  Tippoo.  His  dominions  of 
Mysore  were  very  extensive,  and  were  fully  populated  by  Hindoos  and 
Mohammedans.  Many  places  were  strongly  fortified.  His  cavalry  were 
those  that  had  swept  the  Gamatic  in  1780,  as  "  a  whirlwind ;"  his  artillery 
was  formidable,  constating  of  heavy  ordnance  drawn  by  elephants.  To  assiat 
in  carrying  on  the  contest  against  this  unacmpuloua  despot,  Comwallis  con- 
cluded alliances  with  the  Peiahwa  of  the  Hahrattas,  and  the  Nium  of  the 
Peccan.  General  Meadows  commanded  the  British  army  in  the  Camatic, 
and  general  Ahercrombie  the  army  formed  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 
Tippoo  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  capital  of  Seringapatam ;  but  nothing 
decisive  against  his  power  was  effected  in  1790.  On  the  2dth  of  January, 
1791,  lord  Comwallis  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  and  moved  from 
Tellout  towards  Yellore,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  to  the  heart  of 
Tippoo's  dominions.  On  the  5th  of  March  he  invested  Bangalore,  about  two 
hundred  miles  from  Madras.  On  the  march  thither,  some  shameful  acts  of 
pillage  had  been  committed,  which,  in  a  Cleneral  Order,  lord  Comwallis 
described  as  "shocking  and  disgraoeful  outrages" — as  "scenes  of  horror, 
which,  if  they  should  be  suffered  to  coatinue,  must  defeat  all  our  hopes  of 
BuccesB,  and  blast  the  British  name  with  infamy."  They  were  repressed  by 
prompt  measures  of  severity  towards  the  marauders.  Bangalore  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  21st  of  March.  The  army  then  moved  forward ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  May  took  up  a  position  at  Arikera  on  the  banks  of  the  Caveri, 
within  nine  miles  of  Seringapatam.  Having  crossed  the  river,  Comwallis 
attacked  Tippoo  on  the  15th,  and  obtained  a  victory,  driving  the  Mysoreans 
to  seek  refuge  under  the  guns  of  their  capital.  Ilio  city  was  within  view; 
but  Comw^lis  was  not  strong  enough  to  besiege  it.  The  expected  con- 
tingent of  the  Mabrattas  had  not  arrived.  Ahercrombie  was  at  Periapatam, 
with  ample  stores  of  provisions ;  whilst  the  army  of  Comwallifl  was  Suffering 
severe  privations.  They  could  not  effect  a  junction,  although  Comwallis,  in 
the  hope  of  doing  so,  had  moved  up  the  Caveri  to  Caniamhaddy,  In  a 
private  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Governor- General  describes  the  causes  of 
the  retreat  which  he  was  now  compelled  to  make :  "  I  wish  to  tell  you  that 
my  health  has  not  suffered,  although  my  spirits  are  almost  worn  out,  and  that 
if  I  cannot  soon  overcome  Tippoo,  I  think  the  plagues  and  the  mortificationa 
of  this  most  difficult  war  will  overcome  me.  You  will  have  beard  that  after 
beating  Tippoo's  army,  and  driving  him  into  the  island  of  Seringspatam,  I 
was  obliged, — by  the  famine  which  prevailed  amongst  our  followers,  and 
especially  the  bullock-drivers,  by  the  sudden  and  astonishing  mortality 
amongst  our  cattle,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  forage  and  a  contagious  dis- 
temper which  unhappily  attacked  them  when  tbey  were  too  weak  to  resist  it, 
and  by  the  unexpected  Dbatacles  to  my  forming  a  junction  with  general 
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Abetcrombie,  ia  tim«  to  attempt  the  eaterprize  before  the  ruing  of  the 
rirer, — to  deatrof  ray  battering  gona  and  to  idinquiBh  the  attack  of  Seringa- 
patam  until  the  conclusion  of  the  rains.  Had  the  numerous  Mahratta  army, 
which  joined  me  on  the  26th  of  May  unexpectedly  and  vithout  my  having 
lecedved  the  smallest  previoua  notice,  arrived  a  fortnight  sooner,  our  success 
would  have  been  complete,  and  that  event  which  Mr.  Francis  aod  Mr. 
Hippealey  seem  so  much  to  apprehend — the  destmction  of  Tippoo's  power — 
would  have  actually  taken  place.  It  is,  however,  much  crippled ;  and  if  he 
should  not  propose  during  the  present  rains  such  terms  as  the  Allies  can 
reasonably  accept,  I  trust  we  shall  take  such  precautions  aa  will  render  our 
next  more  to  Serisgapatam  effectuaL"  * 

The  next  move  to  Seriugapatam  was  effectual.  Beinforcementa  had  been 
sent  out  irom  flngland ;  and  during  the  autumn  all  the  lines  of  commu- 
nication for  another  march  upon  the  capital  of  Tippoo  had  been  opened. 
Some  of  the  strong  hill  forts,  especially  Sevemdroog  and  Octradroog,  had 
been  stormed  and  taken  by  the  troops  under  general  Meadows.  On  the 
25th  of  January,  Comwallis,  with  22,0CX>  men,  had  united  his  force  to  the 
troops  of  the  Kizam  and  the  Mahrattas,  and  commenced  his  march  from 
Severndroog.  On  the  6th  of  February  he  encamped  about  six  miles  north- 
ward of  Seringapstam.  The  Mysorean  army  was  encamped  under  its  walls. 
It  amounted  to  5000  horse  uid  40,000  foot.  The  city  was  defended  by  three 
■troug  lines  of  works  and  redoubts,  in  which  300  piecea  of  artillery  were 
planted.  ComwalliH  reconnoitred  these  lines  oq  the  momiog  of  the  6th,  and 
determined  to  storm  them  that  night,  with  his  own  army,  without  commu- 
nicating his  plan  to  his  allies.  At  eight  o'clock  the  Bntiah  moved  in  three 
columns  to  the  attack,  one  column  being  led  by  ComwaUia  himself.  The 
moon  was  shining  brilliantly;  but  the  sun  of  the  next  day  was  declining 
before  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  whole  line  of  forte  to  the  nojth  of  the  Caveri 
were  in  possession  of  the  British  forces.  Tippoo  retired  within  the  walls  of 
his  capital.  Preparations  for  the  siege  went  vigorously  on;  but  negoti^ona 
6x  peace  were  at  the  same  time  proceeding.  The  British  commander,  assured 
of  Ub  triumph,  demanded  that  Tippoo  should  cede  the  half  of  his  dominions ; 
Bhonld  pay  a  sum  amounting  to  £3,000,000 ;  should  release  all  hia  prisoners ; 
and  should  deliver  his  two  aona  as  hostages.  The  sultan  assembled  his 
officers  in  the  great  mosque,  and  adjured  them,  by  the  sacred  contents  of  the 
koran,  whether  he  should  accept  these  hard  terms.  They  all  held  that  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  troops,  and  that  submission  was  inevitable. 
On  the  2Srd  of  February  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  ;  and  on  the 
2fith  the  two  sons  of  Tippoo  were  surrendered  to  lord  ComwaUia,  Mr.  Boss, 
the  editor  of  the  Comwallis  Correspondence,  says  that  be  had  often  heard 
the  details  of  the  scene  from  his  father,  general  Ross,  who  was  present: 
"  The  coolness  and  self-poasesBion  of  the  two  boys,  the  eldest  only  ten  years 
tin,  were  most  striking;  and  the  more  than  paternal  kindness  of  lord 
Comwallis  not  only  impressed  his  own  European  and  native  attendanta  with 
admiration,  but  produced  in  the  minds  of  Tippoo's  Yakeels,  and  the  other 
Mysorean  spectators,  feelings  of  regard  which  were  never  efiaced."  The 
d^nitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  on  the  19th  of  March.    The  ceded 
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territories  were  divided  in  equal  portions  between,  the  Company,  the  Nizam,  ' 
and  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  4Lh  of  May,  Comwallia  wrote  to  his  brother, 
"  Our  peace  will  no  doubt  be  very  popular  in  England.  I  see  every  day 
more  reason  to  besatiefied  with  it.  No  termination  of  the  war  could,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  attended  with  more  solid  advantages  to  our  i^t^rest ; 'and 
the  deference  whicli  was  paid  to  us  on  the  occasion,  both  by  friends  and 
enemies,  has  placed  the  British  name  and  consequence  in  a  light  never  before 
known  in  India."  * 

The  Hubjection  of  Tippoo  was  most  opportune.  In  alt  probability 
CcHiiwallis,  who  wan  blam^  by  some  for  not  insisting  upon  harder  terms, 
anticipated  the  probability  that  the  French  Bevolution  would  involve 
England  in  war,  and  therefore  he  made  peace  whilst  it  was  in  his  power. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  hurried  to  Madras.  But  his  presence  was  unne- 
cessaiy.  Fondicherry  had  already  been  taken  by  sir  John  Bratfawaite ;  and 
the  French  bad  no  longer  a  footing  in  India.  The  ageots  of  the  republic 
were  nevertheless  active;  but  they  were  unable,  for  several  years,  to  move 
"  Citizen  Tippoo  "  into  a  course  of  open  hostility. 

In  the  decisive  interview  with  lord  lioughborough,  on  the  20tb  of  January, 
1798,  Mr.  Pitt  said  that  the  sooner  the  war  was  begun  the  better, — "  that  we 
might  possess  ourselves  of  the  French  islands."  The  French  islands  offered  a 
paltry  prize  to  be  gained  by  such  a  tremendous  risk.  The  West  India 
islands  in  the  poBsesflion  of  the  French  since  the  peace  of  1783,  were  Tobago, 
a  small  territory  with  an  unhealthy  climate  ;  St.  Lucia,  even  more  unhealthy ; 
Martinique,  an  important  possession  ;  and  Guadaloupe  and  its  dependencies. 
The  great  island  of  Hiepsniola,  or  San  Domingo,  partly  French  and  partly 
Spanish,  was  not  a  colony  with  which  any  nation  would  have  been  glad 
to  meddle  in  its  then  disturbed  condition.  The  imports  into  the  island  from 
France  arc  stated  to  hare  amounted  in  1789  to  three  millions  sterling,  and 
its  exports  to  six  millions,  this  commerce  employing  three  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  shipping,  and  thirty  thousand  sesmen.t  An  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  took  place  in  1701,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  by  the  French 
Itevolution.  The  French  planters  and  Creoles  had  tslked  of  Liberty  and 
Eqnality,  and  put  on  the  tri-coloured  cockade.  They  scorned  the  Mulattoes, 
who,  in  1790,  engsged  in  a  fruitless  revolt.  The  negroes  rose  against  their- 
masters  in  August,  1791.  This  fair  country  went  through  scenes  of  bloody 
insurrection,  and  was  plunged  into  a  terrible  anarchy,  which  worked  it-seif, 
in  course  of  time,  under  the  leadership  of  remarkable  men  of  the  despised 
race,  into  a  Black  republic.  The  massacres  of  1791  were  the  impulses  of 
vengeance  for  long  suffering.  They  were  urged  in  the  British  Parliament  as 
a  reason  for  maintaining  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  the  insurrection,  which  had 
become  more  formidable  as  it  proceeded,  created  alarm  even  amongst  the 
English  abolitionists.  J 

At  this  time,  when  the  approaching  war  with  France  led  the  government 
of  Mr.  Pitt  to  look  to  t)ie  necessity  of  defending  our  own  colonial  possessions, 
and  to  the  hope  of  adding  to  their  number  by  naval  onterprizes,  there  was. 
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little  solicitude  about  those  vast  regions  ia  tbe  Pacific,  whicli  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese  had  letli  undiscorered,  but  on  which  the  Btandard  of  England 
was  planted  eartj  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  reeults  of  the  Yoyagea  of 
Discovery  of  Byron,  Wailis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,  were  feebly  and  imperfectly  ' 
followed  up.  Any  Ejatem  of  colonization  that  could  be  permanently  uaefol 
waa  not  thought  of.  In  mont  cases  no  eyetem  was  attempted.  The  regions 
of  unbounded  extent  and  inexhaustible  wealth  which  were  uominally  attached 
to  the  British  crown,  derived  small  advantage  from  British  civilization.  Tho 
condition  of  the  Australian  possessions,  seventy  years  ago,  as  contrasted  with 
their  present  greatness,  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  history,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  without  patriotic  emotion — without  a  feeling  of 
■the  mighty  destinies  that  were  involved  in  the  Divine  protection  of  the 
Anglo-Sa^on  race — in  the  growth  of  a  commnoity  which,  having  built  up  its 
own  civilization  upon  priaciples  of  rational  liberty,  went  forth  "  to  make  new 
nations"  of  freemen,  who  would  have  ties  of  consanguinity ;  speaking  the  samo 
language,  and  bound  together  by  the  same  principles  of  government  as  the 
parent  state.  Continents  and  islands,  compared  with  which,  in  extent  of 
territory,  Britwn  is  but  a  speck  in  the  ocean,  have  thus  been  conquered  Ib 
the  noblest  of  victories,  the  victories  of  peace.  But  the  last  generation  little  ' 
understood  the  value  of  the  great  nations  they  were  founding.  They  had  a 
dim  sense  of  some  material  sdvantage  that  might  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
placement  of  aborigines  of  the  lowest  type  of  savage  life,  but  a  dread  of  the 
ferocity  of  higher  races,  that  in  their  fierce  barbarism  appeared  incapable  of 
being  amalgamated  with  European  habits  and  modes  of  thought. 

The  discoveries  which  bsve  been  attended  with  political  and  social  conse- 
quences of  which  it  is  difficult  to  epeak  without  apparent  exaggeration,  were 
originaliy  impelled  by  the  pure  ardour  of  scientific  inquiry.  In  August, 
1768,  Lieutenant  James  Cook  was  sent  out  in  the  ship  Endeavour,  by  order 
of  the  British  government,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Boyal  Society,  to  find 
an  appropriate  spot  in  the  South  Sess,  to  make  observations  upon  the  expected 
transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  in  June,  1769.  Otaheite,  the  chief 
island  of  the  Pacific,  had  been  discovered  by  Wallia  in  1767,  and  had  been 
Galled  "King  Geoi^  the  Third's  Island."  Bougainville,  a  Prench  navi- 
gator,  bad  visited  it  before  the  time  when  Cook  established  an  observatory 
for  the  transit  on  the  northern  cape  of  the  island.  Tbe  observations  were 
made;  and  during  a  residence  of  three  months  the  naturalists  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  investignted  the  productions  of  the  country,  rich 
with  the  cocoa-nut,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  banana,  sod  especially  with  the 
bread-fruit  tree — that  wonderful  gift  of  heaven  to  a  fertile  climate,  which 
might  enable  a  happy  race  to  subsist  without  all  tbe  manifold  labours  that 
ore  requisite  to  produce  bread  from  com.  The  natives,  it  was  said,  laughed 
when  they  were  told  of  our  tedious  processes  of  ploughing,  sowing,  harrowing, 
reaping,  threshing,  gnndiug,  and  baking.*  Cook,  when  be  left  Otaheite, 
discovered  the  group  which  he  called  "  Society  Islands,"  iu  honour  of  the 
learned  body  at  whose  instance  he  was  sent  out.  But  in  that,  his  first  voyage, 
he  explored  tbe  coasts  of  a  country  which  had  been  discovered  by  Taemsn,  a 
Dutch  navigator,  in  1642.    From  that  time  to  17^,  no  one  had  landed  upon 
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those  two  islanda,  now  bo  ituoilisr  to  us  as  New  Zesl&nd.  Long  neglected,  this 
fine  country  had  no  regular  settlement  till  1840,  when  it  became  an  accredited 
colony  of  the  British  government — a  land  henceforth  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
great  off-shoot  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  with  all  the  manifold  blessings  of 
the  religion,  the  knowledge,  the  industry,  of  our  own  nation,  whose  pro- 
cess of  civilization,  under  Boman  colonizers,  was  far  less  rapid.  The  New 
Zealander  himself,   thirty  yean  ago   a  clever  cannibal,  has  already  been 


TlewfnNewZeiklnI,    From  Cook  i  Voj-«ge«. 

absorbed  into  British  citizenship,  by  the  alUdominant  superiority  of  higher 
intellect  and  purer  morals.  But  this  great  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
treating  the  New  Zealander  as  an  accountable  being,  with  rights  not  to  be 
taken  from  him  by  the  rapacity  of  conquest.  He  has  been  dealt  with  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  soil ;  and  the  territory  of  the  settlers  has  been  purchased 
and  not  seized.  The  Now  Zealanders,  by  far  the  highest  in  capacity  of  the 
barbarous  tribes,  have,  in  their  brief  colonization  of  twenty  years,  manifested 
the  poBsibility  of  raising  a  native  race  to  an  appreciation,  of  the  value  of  what 
constitutes  civiliaition,  by  imparting  to  them  the  blessings  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves  as  Christians  and  freemen. 

The  Dutchmen  had  discovered  New  Holland ;  but  they  left  it  unexplored. 
Cook  minutely  surveyed  the  Eastern  Coast,  which  he  called  New  South  Wales. 
The  naturalists  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  found 
many  curious  plants  in  an  inlet  of  this  coast,  which  they  denominated 
"  Botany  Bay."  What  a  word  of  terror  was  "  Botany  Bay,"  when,  in  1792, 
there  were  only  sixty-seven  free  settlers  in  New  South  Wales.  When  the 
American  colonies  became  independent,  and  even  before  their  independence, 
they  refused  to  receive  "  those  unfortuuate  individuals  who  were  convicted  of 
such  smaller  felonies  as  are  too  frequent  in  a  country  where,  from  the  freedom 
of  the  government,  no  strict  police  can  be  established."  •  There  was  a  very 
summary  remedy  for  the  higher  offences,  such  as  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 
above  the  value  of  five  shillings — death.     The  capital- punish  meat  system 
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grew  somewbat  odious,  and  the  system  of  the  bulks  wna  more  genenlly 
adopted.  At  last  it  was  recollected  that  Captain  Cook  had  found  a  convenient 
place,  to  which  criminals,  not  worthy  of  Tyburn,  mif;ht  be  banished;  and  so, 
&OID  1787  to  1792,  about  five  thousand  convicts  had  been  sent  to  Sew  South 
ValeB  and  ITorfolk  Isbnd.  In  the  first  years  of  the  colony  these  wretched 
creatures  were  Uterally  slaves — employed  in  clearing  woods  to  gain  a  spot  for 
cultivation;  half-starved — with  no  hope  of  escape,  with  the  sea  before  them, 
and  a  boundleds  waste  behind.  The  "  Botany  Bay  Eclogues  "  of  Southey, 
written  in  1794,  open  with  this  lament  of  a  female  convict  :— 

"  Onoe  more  to  iaHj  bul,  ODca  more  to  Tear 
Ths  IiTerr  of  ilunie,  uDOe  mora  to  KAiali 
With  muenBle  tuk  thii  rnvRgi  shora." 

Contrast  the  felon  of  Sydney  Cove  with  the  prosperons  merchants  and 
artisans  of  Sydney  ; — contrast  the  miserable  outcast  flying  for  his  life  to  the 
deserts  of  the  kangaroo,  with  the  flock  master  reckoning  bis  thousands  of 
sheep  on  the  fertile  plains  which  he  calls  his  own  (Contrast  England  paying 
millions  for  the  transport  of  convicts,  with  England  receiving  new  impulses  to 
her  industry  from  the  Australian  gold  fields.  The  most  extravagant  dreams 
in  1793  of  the  believers  lq  the  probable  results  of  commercial  and  colonizing 
enterprize,  never  could  picture  any  change  approaching  that  gradual  result  of 
British  energy,  "  which  converted  a  transmarine  gaol  into  one  of  the  greatest 
communities  of  free  men  on  the  earth."  * 

The  very  remote  possibility  of  founding  a  great  empire  in  Australia  when 
the  flag  of  England  was  first  hoisted  on  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove  in  I78B, 
could  offer  no  prospect  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  our  American  colonies. 
Canada,  at  the  time  when  war  with  France  was  imminent,  was  not  whoUy  to 
be  relied  upon  for  loyalty  to  her  conquerors,  with  her  mixed  French  popula- 
tion; and  with  her  proximity  to  the  TJoited  States,  whose  people,  if  not  her 
government,  were  rather  too  much  enamoured  of  the  ideal  liberty  of  the 
French  Bepublic  to  open  their  eyes  to  its  aggressions.  Britain  must  rely 
upon  herself  alone.  She  would  persist  in  submitting  to  hard  bargains  with 
mercenary  despotisms  to  make  them  $gbt  for  their  own  existence;  but  she 
would  mainly  have  to  depend  upon  her  own  right  arm.  Her  military  estab- 
lishment was  not  equal  to  any  sudden  emergency.  "  It  certainly  was 
impolitic,"  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  "  reducing  the  peace  establishment  of  this 
country  so  low  as  it  was  in  1792,  when  from  the  state  of  France  it  was 
evident  that  all  Europe  was  likely  to  get  into  a  convulsed  state."  t  The 
military  expenditure  of  that  year  was  under  two  millions.  The  expected 
rupture  vrith  Spain  in  1790,  and  with  Bussia  in  1791,  had  occasioned  great 
activity  in  the  English  dockyards ;  and  an  improved  plan  of  providing 
imperishable  stores  in  the  magazines  had  enabled  ships  to  be  quickly  equipped 
for  service.  The  British  fieet,  at  the  commencement  of  1793,  included  IIS 
ships  of  the  line,  carrying  8718  guns.  The  ships  of  the  French  line  were  76, 
carrying  6002  guns.J    The  British  navy,  at  the  commencemenC  of  1793, 
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comprised  411  vessels  of  all  rates,  of  which  only  185  were  ia  commiuion.* 
"At  no  previeua  period  had  France  poaaesHed  bo  powerful  »  navj,"  says  Mr. 
James.  The  SngUsh  fleet  was  not  so  readily  manned  as  the  French  fleet. 
The  appeals  to  republican  enthusiaBm  to  fit  out  privateers  were  more  stimula- 
ting than  the  sober  addresses  to  the  loyalty  of  our  mercantile  classes.  On 
the  Slat  of  December  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
friends  of  liberty  in  the  Bea<portB :— "  The  goTemment  of  England  is  arming. 
....  The  hing  and  his  parliament  intend  to  make  war  against  us.  Will 
the  English  republicans  suffer  tt  ?  Already  these  free  men  show  their 
diaconteut,  and  the  repugnance  which  they  have  to  bear  arms  against  their 
brothers  the  French.  Well !  we  will  fly  to  their  succour ;  we  will  make  a 
descent  on  the  island  ;  we  will  lodge  there  fifty  thousand  caps  of  liberty  j  we 
will  plant  there  the  sacred  tree  ;  and  we  vill  stretch  out  our  arms  to  our 
republican  brethren.  The  tyranny  of  their  government  shall  soon  be 
destroyed."  M.  Chauveliri  returned  to  Paris  with  the  same  wild  notions  of 
the  amount  of  disaffection.  He  judged,  as  foreigners  are  too  apt  to  judge, 
that  our  freedom  of  wriiing  and  speaking — the  safety-valves  of  the  political 
machine — indicated  violence  and  revolt.  The  war  was  probably  inevitable ;  but 
the  French  Convention  took  the  initiative  in  declaring  fvar.  On  the  11th  of 
February,  a  Message  from  the  king  was  delivered  to  the  two  Houses,  in  vhich 
it  was  stated  that  "  the  Assembly  now  exercising  the  powers  of  govemraent 
in  France  have,  without  previous  notice,  directed  acts  of  hostility  to  be  com- 
mitted against  the  persons  and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  in  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  of  the  most  positive  stipulations  of  treaty;  and  have 
since,  on  the  most  groundless  pretensions,  declared  war  against  his  majesty 
and  the  United  Provinces." 

•  Sct  Taljl«s  lo  Jnmes'*  "Hiitorj,"  Ko.  L 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

B«sola(ioiii  propoaed  bj  itt.  Fax  ogaiiut  -wut  with  Pnnoe — Commerei&t  diitren — Partiutmtar; 
Refona  opposed bj  Mr.  Pitl^Tnitonius  CoireBpondean  Bill— Fitt,  Burke,  Poi.— the 
Uifenit;  of  their  viairi  of  En glincl'g  policy — Saognine  eipecUtions  of  w»rlil«i  ■acoeii— Da- 
niouriei  in  Holland — Btttle  of  Neerwiodea^ Defection  of  Dumouriei— Meuurea  of  tba 
JscebiDB— Berolutionary  Tribunal— Ootmnitte«  of  Public  Salvation — Eieestivo  price*  uf 
oomoiDditisa  in  Faria — Prodaced  by  ths  depreciation  of  Aaaignati — Plunder  of  the  Shops- 
I^ar  of  Maiimnm — Porcad  Levy  of  troops— la  Vendfie  in  ioinrrection — Mr.  Foi'i  motioa 
for  Peace — Insarrection  agairaC  tba  Girondia  Ueputice^Ttaeir  arreiC  and  Bigbt — *■*"-' 
nation  of  Maiat  b;  Charlotte  Corday — Note  on  the  French  Berolntiooary  Ealeadar. 

Thz  opposition  of  Mr.  For  to  the  war  with  France,  aupported  tva  he  wa« 
bj  onl;  a  small  band  of  hia  friends,  waa  coneiBtent  and  unremitting.  Ha 
ino?ed  an  amendment  to  the  Address  on  the  King's  Message  respecting  tho 
Declaration  ofWar,  and  waa  defeated  without  a  division.  He  proposed,  a  woelc 
after  this  royal  Message  had  been  delivered,  a  series  of  Besolutiona,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  declare,  that  it  was  not  for  the  honour  or  interest  of 
Great  Britain  to  make  war  upon  France,  on  account  of  the  internal  circum- 
stances of  that  country ;  that  the  complaints  ag;ainst  the  conduct  of  tho 
French  government  were  not  sufficient  to  justify  war  iu  the  first  instince 
without  liaving  attempted  to  obtain  redress  by  negotiation ;  that  the  pre- 
tended grounds  of  the  war  with  Franc«,  the  security  of  Europe,  and  the 
rights  of  independent  ufttions,  had  been  disregarded  in  the  case  of  Poland; 
that  no  engagements  ought  to  be  entered  into  with  other  powers  which 
might  prevent  Great  Britain  making  a  separate  peace.    Af^er  an  acrimonious 
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debate,  Mr.  Tox'e  motion  waa  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  only 
forty-four  members  aupporting  the  Besolutiona.  Agaiu,  and  again.  Fox 
advocated  negotiations  for  peace  with  those,  whoever  they  were,  who  had 
the  government  of  France  in  their  hands.  "  Why,"  he  eaid,  "  was  every  man 
in  England  to  be  a  sufferer  because  the  people  of  France  were  in  con- 
fusion P  .  ,  .  Tist  them  ask  every  man  in  the  kingdom  who  had  any  com- 
mercial dealingB,  whether  the  accounts  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  call  for  a  conclusion  to  this  war."  *  The  embarrassments  iu 
trade  had  been  bo  serious,  from  whatever  cause,  that  Parliament  had  sanc- 
tioned an  issue  of  five  millions  in  exchequer  bills,  to  be  advanced  by  com- 
miasioners,  in  loans  to  commercial  firms  who  could  give  security  for  repay- 
ment. The  demand  for  peace,  upon  the  plea  that  war  produced  distress  and 
privation  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  was  thus  met  by  Burke,  in  one  of  his 
most  virulent  personal  attacks  upon  Eos : — "The  ground  of  a  political  war 
is,  of  all  things,  that  which  the  poor  labourer  and  manufacturer  are  the  least 
capable  of  conceiving.  This  sort  of  people  know  iu  general  that  they  must 
suffer  by  war.  It  ia  a  matter  to  which  they  are  sufficiently  competent, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling.  The  eamei  of  a  war  are  not  matters  of 
feeling,  but  of  reason  and  foresight,  and  often  of  remote  conaiderations,  and 
of  a  very  great  combination  of  circumstances,  which  Ihey  are  utterly 
incapable  of  comprehending  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  man  in  the  higher 
classes  who  is  altogether  equal  to  it."  t  Accordiug  to  this  doctrine,  the  war 
with  the  French  republican  government  was  "  a  political  war,"  of  the  justice 
or  expediency  of  which  only  the  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  statesmanship 
were  competent  to  form  an  opinion.  The  bulk  of  the  people  might  feel  the 
consequences  of  such  a  war,  but  they  had  no  capacity  for  the  investigation  of 
its  causes,  and  had  therefore  only  to  confide  and  suffer.  Pitt,  proud  and 
confident  as  he  was,  made  no  attempt  to  measure  this  war  by  the  calculating 
foresight  only  of  official  wisdom.  He  was  driven  into  the  war,  undoubtedly 
ngainat  his  wishes,  by  the  violence  of  popular  opinion  rather  than  by  the  cal- 
culations of  his  own  statesmanship.  He  did  not  claim  an  infallibility  wbicb 
regarded  with  contempt  the  general  tone  of  public  feeling.  He  carried  the 
greater  portion  of  the  industrial  community  with  him  in  bis  resistance  to 
extreme  democratic  principles,'  by  describing  with  a  rhetoric  that  could  not 
exaggerate  the  reality,  the  cruelties  and  oppressions  perpetrated  in  France 
under  the  names  of  Liberty  and  Equality.  He  defended  his  own  abandon- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Heform  by  dwelling  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  extended  suffrage  in  France.  In  the  great  debate  on  Mr.  Grey's 
motion  for  Reform,  previous  to  which  petitions  had  been  read  praying  for 
Universal  Suffrage,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  In  what  is  called  the  government  of  tbo 
multitude,  they  are  not  the  many  who  govern  the  few,  but  the  few  who 
govern  the  many.  It  is  a  species  of  tyranny  which  adds  insult  to  the 
wretchedness  of  its  subjects,  by  styling  its  own  arbitrary  decrees  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  sanctioning  its  acts  of  oppression  and  cruelty  under  the 
pretence  of  the  national  will.  .  .  .  The  question  ia,  whether  you  will  abide 
by  your  Constitution,  or  hazard  a  change,  with  all  that  dreadful  train  of 
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coDsequences  with  which  we  h&ve  seen  it  attended  in  &  neighbouring 
kingdom?"*  The  fanaticism  of  the  republicans  who  ruled  France  has 
heen  compared  to  that  of  the  MusBulmauB,  "  who,  with  the  Koran  in  one 
haad,  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  went  forth  conquering  and  converting." 
The  fieiy  zeal  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  England  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Crusaders,  "  who  raised  the  cry  of  Heut  vuU  at  Clermont."  t 
The  watchword  of  "  King  and  Constitution  "  was,  on  one  aide  of  the  Channel, 
as  patent  as  the  war-whoop  of  "Liberty  and  Equality"' on  the  other  side. 
There  was  no  great  "  reason  and  foresight  "  required  to  plunge  each  Datum 
into  a  conflict  of  twenty  years. 

The  passions  that  were  involved  in  this  political  war  impelled  the 
alarmiats  to  call  for  such  Btiingent  measures  of  precaution  and  coercion  ob 
Ctreat  Britain  had  not  witnessed  since  the  days  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  The 
Chancellor,  lord  Loughborough,  was  ready  with  a  "  Traitorous  Corre- 
spondence  Bill,"  drawn  by  the  Attorney- General,  air  John  Scott,  and  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  10th  of  March.  They 
considered  tbe  law  of  Edward  III.  against  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  ai 
inaufficient  to  preveut  the  French  being  supplied  with  arms  and  stores,  and 
they  made  it  high  treason  even  to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  supplying 
them.  They  called  for  tbe  penalties  of  treason  against  those  who 
should  invest  capital  in  the  French  funds  or  in  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
France.  Forfeiture  and  corruption  of  blood  were  not  to  follow  a  conviction ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses,  and  the  further  pro- 
tections secured  to  the  accused  by  the  statutes  of  William  and  Anne,  were 
to  be  Bet  aside.  The  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and 
his  Attorney- General  could  not  be  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  the  pro- 
position that  a  man  might  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  upon  the 
evidence  of  one  witness,  without  being  funuBhed  with  a  copy  of  tbe  indict- 
ment against  him ;  and  without  the  privilege  of  being  defended  by  counseL 
The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  spite  of  tbe  opposition  of  Fox, 
Sheridan,  and  Erskine ;  but  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  attempt  to  take  from 
tbe  accused  the  means  of  defence,  under  the  appearance  of  lenity,  was 
modified.  The  penalties  of  the  taw  of  treason,  and  its  protections,  remained 
as  before.  Ths  definition  of  treasonable  acts  was  very  widely  extended. 
The  minister  who  had  never  sanctioned  any  act  of  the  executive,  or  apj  pro- 
posal of  the  legislature,  of  an  unconstitutional  or  arbitrary  tendency,  was 
now  to  became  identified  with  measures  such  as  Englishmen  regarded  as 
belonging  to  past  generations  of  oppression.  The  minister  who  had  built 
bis  reputation  upon  his  financial  prudence  was  to  lay  a  load  of  debt  upon  bU 
country  that  even  now  Beems  fabulous. 

Mr.  Pitt  began  this  tremendous  contest  by  undervaluing  tbe  power  of 
a  nation  whose  government,  if  government  it  could  be  called,  was  one  of 
factions  without  a  common  head,  each  contending  for  supremacy ;  of  a  nation 
that  had  lost  every  ordinary  source  of  itrengtb, — settled  laws,  eBtsblisbed 
property,  natural  leaders,  public  credit.  Obscure  men,  such  aa  Jourdan,  who 
had  carried  a  pack  from  fair  to  fair,  were  oommuiding  the  French  armiea. 
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Men  taken  from  the  ranke,  it  vas  bold,  could  know  Datbing  of  strategy,  and 
could  bave  no  authority  07er  their  fellone.  In  despiaing  their  origin  and 
training,  it  was  forgotten  tbat  the  passion  for  Equality  gave  them  a  more 
powerful  influence  in  the  French  armies  than  was  ever  wielded  by  the  titled 
Marshals  of  the  old  monarchy.  The  English  minister  sent  the  king's  second 
son,  trhose  military  experience  had  been  limited  to  a  field-day  in  Hyde-Park, 
to  terrify  the  raw  levies  of  the  republic  with  two  regiments  of  Quarda ;  and 
with  a  contingent  of  Hanavenans  and  Hessiaus,  all  disciplined  upon  the 
most  approved  principles  of  "  the  bookish  theorick."  Mr.  !Pitt  knew  that 
&.nstria  and  Prussia  hated  each  other — would  act  upon  no  common  agree- 
ment  for  large  and  disinterested  purposes  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  war. 
He  knew  that  Bussia  and  Prussia  were  intent  upon  aggressions  as  hateful 
and  as  dangerous  as  the  pretensions  of  the  French  republicans;  that  not  until 
tbey  were  goi^d  with  the  spoils  of  Poland  would  they  seriously  direct  their 
thoughts  to  the  common  dangers  of  established  governments ;  but  tbat 
meanwhile  they  would  let  the  war  take  the  languid  course  of  a  Coalition 
without  a  presiding  mind  to  direct  it  to  salutary  ends,  or  to  arrest  the  selfish 
schemes  which  some  indulged  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  And  yet  Mr. 
Pitt  hod  no  doubt  that  the  expedition  which  he  sent  to  Holland  in  March 
under  the  duke  of  York,  and  his  armaments  sgainat  the  West  India  islands, 
constituted  that  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  which  be  promised  when  he 
brought  forward  his  Budget ;  and  be  could  not  comprehend  why  Mr.  Fox 
bad  no  confidence  in  numerous  foreign  alliances,  saying  that "  he  dreaded 
our  being  led  into  dangerous  engagements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  purposes."  It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  war  was  not 
carried  on  with  tbat  vigour  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  which  alone  could  ensure 
success;  that  purposes  wholly  unjustifiable  interfered  with  that  unanimity 
which  justice  and  disinterestednees  alone  could  inspire.  In  a  very  few  months 
it  was  found  out  that  there  was  a  new  element  in  this  contest,  in  dealing  with 
vhicb  historical  experience  was  no  guide.  In  October,  1793,  Burke  acknow- 
ledged that  a  state  of  things  bad  arisen,  "  of  which,  in  its  totality,  if  History 
furnishes  any  exomplea  at  all,  they  are  very  remote  and  feeble."  Who,  be 
says,  could  have  imagined  new  and  unlooked-for  combinations  and  modifica- 
tions of  political  matters,  in  which  property  should,  through  the  whole  of  a 
vast  kingdom,  lose  all  its  importance  and  even  its  influence ; — who  could 
have  thought  that  a  formidable  revolution  in  a  great  empire  should  have  been 
made  by  men  of  letten  who  would  become  the  sovereign  rulera; — that 
atheism  could  produce  one  of  the  most  violently  operative  principles  of  fana- 
ticism ; — that  administrative  bodies  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
of  but  a  momentary  duration,  should  be  able  to  govern  the  coumtiy  and  its 
armies  with  an  authority  which  the  moat  settled  senates,  and  the  most 
respected  monarchs,  scarcely  had  in  the  same  degree  F  "  This,  for  one,  I  con- 
fees  I  did  not  foresee,"  says  Burke,  and  he  gives  the  reason  of  bis  own  short- 
sightedneas  as  the  apology  for  others :  "  I  believe  very  few  were  able  to  enter 
into  the  effects  of  mere  terror  ....  For  four  years  we  have  seen  loans 
made,  treasuries  supplied,  and  armies  levied  and  maintained,  more  numerous 
than  Franca  ever  showed  in  the  field,  by  tho  efecU  of  fear  alone"  •     Eie 

*  "Policy  of  the  AUi«t."    The  wordj  in  Italia  ut  so  in  the  original. 
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experience  had  come,  in  less  than  a  year  of  warfare,  which  wae  to  bo  more 
instructire  than  "Hiatoiy  or  books  of  apeculation,'*  but  not  for  encourage- 
inent  or  warning,  till  the  passions  had  cooled  down  which  prevented  ita 
instructioQ  teaching  us  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear  doing. 

IfeTcrtheleM,  in  this  condition  of  "  new  and  unlooked-for  combination*  uid 
modiflcationa  of  politick  matters,"  it  would  be  preaumptuouB  to  afErm  that 
either  of  the  extreme  principles  advocated  on  the  one  hand  by  Burke,  and  on 
the  other  band  by  Foi,  would  have  led  eventually  to  happier  results  than  the 
middle  policy  pursued  by  Pitt.  The  French  Revolution  waa  permitted  by 
the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  human  aflaira  to  run  ita  course  of  savage  crime,  of 
vild  anarchy,  of  crushing  despotism,  of  insatiate  ambition,  of  aspirations  foe 
universal  empire,  to  be  arrested  at  last  in  its  mad  career,  by  the  necessity  of 
all  nationa  combining  for  their  common  safety.  They  might  have  successfully 
combined  at  an  earlier  period  to  prevent  the  aggressions  of  the  Bepublic, 
had  they  possessed  the  wisdom  to  have  left  France  to  choose  what  form  of 
government  it  pleased.  They  roused  the  republicans  of  every  faction  to 
almost  superhuman  efibrts  of  resistance,  when  they  believed  that  a  king 
would  be  again  forced  on  them ;  that  their  noblease  would  be  brought  back 
with'  all  their  privileges  and  immunities ;  that  the  confiscated  properties 
would  return  to  their  old  possessors ;  that  Franca  itself  would  be  dismem- 
bered of  some  of  its  fairest  provinces.  It  was  the  day-dream  of  Burhe  to 
do  all  these  impossible  things,  except  to  partition  France.  He  would  restore 
the  Monarchy — he  would  restore  the  Church — he  would  restore  the  Aristo- 
cracy— he  would  have  no  peace  with  Kegicidea — he  would  have  "  a  long  war  " 
to  bring  back  the  France  before  1789.  To  him  the  Constitutionalists  were  as 
odious  as  the  Jacobins;  La  Fayette  and  Marat  were  equal  in  villainy.  These 
desires  were  not  fulfilled  j  the  Bevolution  brought  its  tardy  wisdom  as  well  as 
its  iustant  terror.  Europe  had  not  to  groan  for  another  century  under  the 
leaden  sway  of  unmitigated  Absolutism ;  England  had  not  to  rush  upon 
untried  theories  to  supersede  her  constitutional  freedom.  Pitt  had  no 
monarchical  enthusiasm  to  oppose  to  republican  fanaticism.  He  would  treat 
with  any  government  in  France  that  he  considered  stable ;  he  would  fight 
those  whom  lord  Auckland,  in  bis  Memorial  to  the  States- Q-eneral,  denounced 
as  " miiarablei,"  in  the  belief  that  their  reign  would  be  very  short;  that 
exhausted  France  would  soon  lie  at  his  feet ;  that  a  solid  peace  would  be  con- 
cluded with  some  responsible  form  of  power  when  the  revolutionary  conflagra- 
tion hsd  burnt  out.  The  Jacobins  dreaded  the  policy  of  Pitt  more  than  the 
idealities  of  Burke.  They  called  Burke  "a  madman" — they  called  Pitt  "a 
monster."  The  style  in  which  "that  Orestes  of  the  British  Parliament,  the 
madman  Burke ;  that  insolent  lord  Qrenville  j  or  that  plotter  Pitt,"  were 
spoken  of  in  the  French  Convention  was  this  :  "  They  have  tnisrepresanted 
the  independence  of  the  French  nation.  They  have  invariably  represented 
us  as  robbers  and  cannibals.  Soon  shall  they  be  laid  prostrate  before  the 
statue  of  Liberty,  from  which  they  shall  rise  only  to  mount  the  scaffold  that 
awaits  them,  and  to  expiate  by  their  death  the  evils  in  which  they  have 
involved  the  human  race."  *    Fox,  on  the  contrary,  from  his  original  sympathy 
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vith  the  new  order  of  things  during  the  existence  of  the  States- Geneinl, 
from  hia  exultation  upon  the  repulse  of  the  Allies  from  the  French  frontier, 
&om  hia  constant  abhorrence  of  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain  was  engaged, 
vas  in  Franco  held  to  be  vedded  to  the  whole  course  of  the  Bevolution  as 
firmly  as  Faine  was  wedded.  There  is  a  curious  anecdote  illustrative  of  this 
French  feeling  in  the  Journal  of  Mrs.  EUiott.  She  was  arrested,  and  carried 
before  the  Comite  de  Surreillance ;  a  letter  addreased  to  Mr.  Fox  having 
been  found  in  her  possession.  At  that  sitting  Yergniaud  interposed  in  her 
behalf.  "  I  don't  see  why  this  woman  should  have  been  arrested  because  a 
letter  directed  to  Mr.  Fox  was  found  in  her  house.  Had  it  been  directed  to 
the  monster  Pitt  you  could  have  done  no  more.  Mr.  Fox  is  our  friend  ;  be 
is  the  friend  of  a  free  nation,  he  loves  our  Revolution,  and  we  have  it  under 
his  own  hand-writing."  For  carried  his  party-feeling  too  far;  but  he  did 
^ood  service  to  his  country  by  his  dogged  resistance  to  the  measures  of  Pitt. 
He,  with  a  few  others,  saved  ns  from  the  full  swing  of  rampant  Toryism,  in 
those  days  when  fear  was  hardening  the  hearts  of  men  in  these  isles,  and 
driving  them  into  measures  which,  without  some  check  such  as  Fox,  G-rey, 
Sheridan,  Erakine,  interposed,  might  have  resulted  in  despotism  or  in  civil 
war.  Madame  de  Stael  has  said,  with  an  impartiality  which  History  should 
endeavour  to  emulate,  "  However  advantageous  it  might  have  been  to 
England,  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  have  been  the  head  of  the  State  in  the  most 
dangerous  crisis  in  which  that  country  ever  found  itself,  it  was  not  the 
less  so  that  a  mind  as  enlarged  as  that  of  Mr.  Fox  should  have  main- 
tMned  principles  in  spite  of  circumstances,  and  have  known  how  to  preserve 
the  household  gods  of  the  frienda  of  liberty  in  the  midst  of  the  conflagration."  * 
A  wise  political  teacher  has  justly  described  the  delusion  under  which 
the  majority  in  Parliament  sad  in  the  country  laboured  at  the  beginning  of 
1793  :  "It  is  a  memorable  example  of  the  intoxication  of  men,  and  of  their 
governors,  that  st  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  bare  idea  of  the  possi- 
bUity  of  its  failure  would  have  been  rejected  with  indignation  and  scorn."  t 
With  the  exception  of  the  briUiant  successes  of  our  own  navy,  we  shall  have 
to  pursue  a  narrative  of  a  aeries  of  disasters  which  culminated  at  Austerlitz, 
and  which  carried  Pitt,  broken-hearted,  to  his  grave.  The  sanguine  views  of 
those  who  expected  that  a  volcano  could  be  extinguished  by  a  fire-engine  were 
never  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  a  speech  of  lord  Ifoughborough,  at  a 
period  when  the  English  Guards,  having  landed  in  Holland,  liad  assisted  in 
the  relief  of  Williaxastadt,  and  thus  in  some  degree  influenced  the  movements 
of  Dumouriei,  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  relate.  On  the  third  reading 
of  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill  on  the  22ud  of  April,  lord  Lauder- 
dale had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  nineteen  hundred  men,  sent  out  under 
the  command  of  the  duke  of  York,  bad  saved  Holland,  or  driven  the  French 
from  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  Lord  Loughborough,  in  his  reply,  waa 
extravagant  in  his  appreciation  of  the  consequences  which  had  already 
attended  the  warlike  operations  of  the  British  Government.  "To  the 
promptitude  in  sending  out  those  few  troops  under  the  able  command  of  an 
^Inatrious  personage,  was  to  he  ascribed  that  Holland  was  saved;  that  the 
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French  were  defeated  and  driyen  back ;  that  all  Europe,  from  Petersburgh  to 
IS^aples,  was  delivered  from  the  plunder,  the  conSscation,  the  rapine,  the 
murder,  the  deetruction  of  ord*,  morality,  and  religion,  with  which  it  waa 
threatened  by  tbe  prevalence  of  French  arms  and  French  principles."  • 

Dumouriez  had  entered  Antwerp  in  triumph  on  the  80th  of  NoTcmber, 
1792.  He  moved  with  his  army  on  the  17th  of  February,  1798,  to  carry  the 
war  into  Holland.  During  his  occupation  of  Belgium,  the  French  Conven- 
tion had  sent  Gommisnoners  into  that  country,  of  whose  tyrannical  conduct 
Damouriez  bitterly  complained  in  a  letter  which  he  addreased  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Convention  on  the  12th  of  March :  "  We  have  oppressed  the 
Belgians  by  every  species  of  vexation ;  have  violated  the  sacred  rights  of 
their  liberty,  and  have  imprudently  insulted  their  religious  opinions."  He 
-exposed  the  pretended  union  of  several  parts  of  Belgium  to  France  :  "  The 
union  of  Hainault  to  the  Sepublic  was  effected  by  aabres  and  muskets ;  and 
that  of  BrufiselB  by  a  handful  of  men  who  could  exist  in  trouble  only,  and 
by  a  few  sanguinary  men  assembled  to  intimidate  the  citiEens."  Marat 
denounced  the  moderation  and  equity  of  Dumouriez  aa  "  crimes  against  the 
Berolution ;"  and  he  was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Brabant, 
or  to  the  Stadtbolderahip.  The  victor  at  Jemappea  waa  hated  by  the  party 
of  the  Mountain,  and  he  knew  that  if  they  gained  the  ascendency  his 
destruction  was  inevitable.  Danton,  however,  was  his  friend,  and  the 
Jacobins  suspended  their  avowal  of  hostility  till  a  more  convenient  season. 
Dumouriez  marched  into  Holland,  and  soon  obtained  poasession  of  Breda, 
£Juudert,  and  GSertruydenburg.  But  he  waa  brought  to  a  stand  at  William- 
stadt,  which  was  occupied  by  a  Dutch  garrison  who  had  aot  been  corrupted, 
and  by  the  English  detachment  of  Guards.  The  generals  who  were  second 
in  command  to  Dumouriez  bad  sustained  severe  reverses  whilst,  he  hod 
marched  into  Holland,  In  a  Proclamation  to  the  French  nation  he  says,  "  I 
made  myaetf  master  of  three  strong  places,  and  was  ready  to  penetrate  into 
the  middle  of  Holland,  when  1  learned  the  disaster  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the 
-raising  of  tbe  siege  of  Maestricht,  and  the  sad  retreat  of  the  army.  By  this 
army  I  was  loudly  summoned:  I  abandoned  my  conquests  to  fly  to  its 
eucconr."  On  the  16th  of  March  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  commanding  the 
Imperialists,  waa  in  position  at  Neerwinden ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of 
Dumouriez  tbe  small  river  of  the  Geete  only  separated  the  two  armies.  The 
river  was  crossed  by  the  French  on  tbe  18tb.  In  their  attack  upon  the 
Austrians  they  were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  four  thousand  meu ;  and  were 
-compelled  to  return  to  their  former  position.  The  hour  of  misfortune  had 
now  arrived ;  and  with  the  French  Convention  the  certain  remedy  for  defeat 
was  the  guillotine  for  the  unhappy  commander — ^our  eneowrager  Us  awtres. 

*  "Pwlismeotory  Hlttmr,"  vol.  ix«.  col.  73B.— The  "/«» troops"  becoma  a  great  inny 
in  theuumtiTe  of  sir  A.  Al'isoa.  Dodei  the  dftt«  of  April  ::0,  1793,  he  uja,  "A  Dorps,  con- 
UBting  of  tveut)'  thonsaad  Bogliali,  wu  emhaiked,  uid  Unded  in  HoUuid,  under  the  oommuiil 
of  the  duke  of  York. "  According  lo  the  Btatsmeota  of  the  Secretu-j  at  Wu,  the  tot«l  nambor 
of  the  efFectivB  forcea  of  the  bingdoni  at  the  oammencement  of  hoatilitjea  vu  S2,Q00 ;  and, 
deducting  those  emplojed  in  fureign  BetUements.  the  luid  forces  did  not  amount  to  more  than 
BOOO  effectire  mea.  Dufiug  the  first  ';ear  of  the  cainpajgn  10,000  additiooal  men  had  heea 
raised.  Thi>  eosUed  the  goTemment  gradually  to  send  reinforcenieiila  to  the  dake  of  York  ; 
hut  with  SUOO  dispouhle  troops  in  the  early  part  of  1703,  Hr.  Pitt  would  h&t*  had  some 
diffieully  in  embarking  20,000  for  Holland  in  April.— (Sea  "Parliamentary  Histoiy,"  voL  in. 
-ooL  1208,  and  col.  1330.) 
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Sumoimeii  knew  what  wae  in  reaerre  for  him  when,  oa  the  2nd  of  April,  alx 
Commission  era  arrived  Id  his  camp  to  aummon  him  to  the  bar  of  tlie  Con> 
vention.  He  refused  to  obey,  and  ordered  liia  Gernuma  to  take  the  Commis- 
■ionerB  as  their  prisoners,  but  to  do  them  no  harm.  They  were  aent  to 
Houraa.j,  to  be  kept  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  royal  &mity. 
Dumouriez  had  been  in  secret  communi cation  with  the  Austrian  general 
Mack;  and  an  agreement  had  heen  come  to,  that  the.  French  army  should 
evacuate  Belgium ;  that  the  Allied  urniies  should  not  invade  France ;  but 
tbat  DumourieE  should  march  upon  Paris,  to  overthrow  the  Jacobins  and  to 
restore  the  Constitutional  Monarchy.  On  the  day  when  the  French  Com- 
nisrionera  had  failed  In  their  arrest  of  Dumouriez,  he  addressed  a  Proclama- 
tion to  the  French  nation,  in  which  he  said,  "  Frenchmen !  we  have  a  rallying 
point  which  can  stiQe  the  monster  of  anarchy :  'tie  the  Constitution  we  swore 
to  maintain  in  1789,  '90,  and  '91 :  it  is  the  work  of  a  free  people,  and  we  shall 
remain  free."  On  the  4th  he  was  to  complete  bis  arrangements  with  the 
prince  of  Cobourg,  near  Cond^.  Although  in  great  danger  of  being  seized 
by  some  volunteers,  be  accomplished  his  purpose  ;  and  a  Proclamation  of  the 
prince  was  agreed  upon,  and  published,  in  which  the  alliance  with  theFrench 
general  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  constitutional  king  was  avowed. 
"When  Dumouriez  retvmed  to  his  army  on  the  dth,  escorted  by  a  body  of 
imperial  cavalry,  he  learned  that  his  artillery  had  left  the  camp,  and  that  large 
bodies  of  troops  had  mwched  to  general  Dampierre  at  Valenciennes.  The 
chances  of  restoring  France  to  any  system  which  should  combine  order  with 
lib^ty  was  at  an  end  for  one  generation.  Dumouries  lived  an  eiile  in 
England  tUl  1823.  In  the  Proclamation  of  the  prince  of  Coboui^,  issued  on 
the  6th  of  April,  he  stated  that  he  was  seconding  the  beneficent  intentions  of 
general, Dumouriez  to  restore  to  France  its  constitutional  monarch,  with  the 
laeana  of  rectifying  such  experienced  abuses  as  may  exist ;  and  he  declared, 
on  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  should  enter  the  French  territory  without  any 
vleV  of  making  conquests,  and  that  if  any  strong  place  should  fall  into  his 
hinds  he  should  regard  it  as  a  sacred  deposit.  After  the  failure  of  Du- 
mooriei's  project  a  Congress  was  held  at  Antwerp,  attended  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  ;  and  then  the  prince  of  Cobourg 
iaaned  a  second  Proclamation,  in  which  he  revoked  his  former  declaration, 
and  announced  that  he  should  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  Jacobins,  now  almost  supreme,  had  for  three  weeks  or  more  been  pre- 
paring to  resist  any  invasion  of  the  French  territory — or  any  attempt  to  give 
France  hack  a  king,  constitutional  or  absolute — with  a  terrible  energy  of 
vhich  the  world  had  seen  no  previous  example,  in  its  daring  or  its  atrocity. 
"  The  utmost  vigour  "  of  the  prince  of  Cobourg  was  that  of  a  rocket  in  com- 
parison with  a  thunderbolt. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  Convention  passed  a  decree  for  the  estahtish- 
ment  of  an  extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal,  without  appeal,  for  the  trial  of 
all  traitore,  conspirators,  and  counter-revolutionists.  This  was  the  terrible 
Xevolutionary  Tribunal,  composed  of  five  judges  who  were  to  he  bound  by 
no  forms  of  procedure,  and  of  a  permanent  jury.  These  jurymen  were  t» 
aatisfy  themselves  as  to  facts  in  any  way  that  they  could,  and  to  vote  audibly 
jn  the  presence  of  a  Paris  mob.  To  direct  the  proceedings  of  this  awful 
tribunal,  from  whose  decrees  there  was  no  appeal,  a  Public  Accuser  was 
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Appointed.  Fouquier  Tinville  ^Ued  thin  office  vitb  an  excess  of  zeal  that 
permitted  none  of  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  humanity  in  judge  or  jury  to 
interfere  with  the  sacred  duty  of  giving  to  the  guillotine  its  daily  food.  He 
had  only  one  remedy  for  the  cure  of  lukewarmneas  towards  the  Hevolution — 
Death.  He  was  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  do  his  work,  that  identity  of  person 
was  aomettmefl  unueceSBiuy  when  an  accuged  stood  before  him.  Two  women 
of  the  same  name  having  been  arrested,  he  settled  the  accounts  of  both,  for 
fear  of  a  mistake.  Tou  are  idle,  be  would  say,  to  his  officers — I  want  two  or  - 
three  hundred  every  decade.*     Over  the  Sfivolutionary  Tribunal  presided 
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the  Comiie  de  Salul  FubUo,  which  was  instituted  at  the  end  of  March.  Con- 
sisting only  of  nine  members,  it  will  have  all  those  appliances  of  despotism 
at  its  command  which  cannot  be  so  well  managed  by  that  discordant  body 
the  Convention,  of  which  Assembly  a  very  large  party,  the  Girondins,  are 
utterly  sick  of  the  system  which  has  been  growing  into  irresistible  strength, 
since  they  winked  at  the  September  massacres,  and  equivocated  with  the 
murder  of  the  king.  If  the  Comiie  de  Salut  Public  has  its  centralizing 
functions,  extending  to  all  matters  civil  and  military,  the  locnl  agencies  for 
carrying  on  the  system  of  terror  are  not  leas  efficient.  In  every 
township  of  France  there  is  a  Comite  Ztevoluiionnairt,  each  consisting  of 
twelve  staunch  patriots,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage ;  and  of  these  committeee 
there  are  forty-four  thousand,  ail  busy  in  making  domiciliary  visits,  arresting 
and  examining  the  suspected,  giving  certificates  of  good  citizenship — Cariet 
de  Oiicifma— and  filling  the  prisons  with  victims  for  the  Moloch  of  Liberty. 

*  Sm  IfoW  on  tho  E«roIutionar]r  If aleadu. 
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Tbere  is  much  to  do  in  this  mad  vorld  of  France  in  which  all  the  ordinary 
relations  of  social  life  are  overthrown.  The  whole  state  machinery  is  out  of 
gear,  and  nevertheleee  it  must  work.  Oiling  the  wheels  and  cranks  will  be 
useless,  so  they  must  be  moved  by  main  strength.  "The  effects  of  fear 
alone"  will  do  a  great  deal.  But  fear  will  not  give  the  people  food,  when  the 
interrnption  of  commercial  dealings,  by  the  utter  want  of  confidence  between 
Belter  and  buyer,  keeps  food  out  of  the  markets.  In  1792  Paris  had  been 
provisioned  with  grain  and  flour,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  demand  and 
supply,  but  by  the  municipality.  The  loss  to  the  government  upon  this  year's 
transactions  ^as  enormous.  In  Pebruary,  1793,  it  was  reported  to  the  Con- 
vention that  the  price  of  bread  must  either  be  raised  by  the  municipality, 
or  an  extraordinary  tax  muat  be  levied,  to  keep  down  the  price  of  bread.  The 
Convention  granted  the  tax,  to  be  levied  upon  an  ascending  scale  upon 
property,  moveable  and  immoveable.  The  municipality,  however,  could  not 
keep  down  prices,  even  by  buying  iu  the  dearest  market  and  selling  in  the 
cheapest.  The  farmers  kept  tbeir  grain  in  their  bams  ;  the  merchants  kept 
their  sugar  in  their  warehouses  ;  the  soap-boilers  made  no  stock  to  supply  the 
retailers.  Tbey  did  not  like  the  coin  in  which  they  were  to  be  paid  in 
exchange  for  their  commoditiea.  When  the  National  Assembly  and  the 
National  Convention  had  declared  the  domains  of  the  church  and  the  estates 
of  the  emigrants  to  be  public  property,  they  put  into  circidation  a  new 
species  of  Paper-Money,  estimated  upon  the  supposed  value  of  that  property, 
denominated  AttignaU,  the  holders  of  them  being  assignees  of  so  much  of 
the  property  thus  represented.  Lands  and  Louses  might  be  bought,  and 
were  largely  bought,  by  the  holders  of  aasignats,  but  they  were  not  otherwise 
convertible.  As  a  necessary  consequence  the  value  of  this  paper-money 
fluctuated  according  to  the  belief  in  the  permanency  of  the  Kevolution ;  and 
in  the  same  way  the  purchasers  of  the  confiscated  property  became  fewer  and 
fewer  when  the  hope  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  had  passed  away,  and 
Franco  was  governed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  Jacobin  Clubs.  But  the  more 
decided  was  the  depreciation  of  the  Assignats  the  more  unlimited  was  their 
issue  by  the  Convention.  As  an  inevitable  consequence  the  nominal  price  of 
eveiy  article  of  subsiatence  and  household  necessity  was  prodigiously  increased. 
Sugar,  coffee,  candles,  soap,  were  doubled  in  price.  The  wages  of  labour 
remained  stationary  ;  for  there  was  a  superabundance  of  labour  through  the 
general  interruption  to  production  and  ezcbange.  The  washerwomen  of  Paris 
go  to  the  Convention  to  say  that  soap  is  so  dear  that  their  trade  will  be  at  an 
end.  We  want  soap  and  bread,  cry  the  poor  hlanchwetueg  of  the  Seine.  Com- 
missionera  of  the  Sections  superintend  the  distribution  of  loaves  to  those 
who  can  pay.  Furious  women  surround  the  grocers'  shops,  demanding  sugar. 
The  terrified  grocers  roll  their  sugar-hogsheads  into  the  streets,  and  the 
citiieuessea  weigh  it  out  at  twenty-two  sous  a  pound.  Some  paid;  some 
helped  themselves  without  paying;  and  the  pallid  shop-keepers  helplessly 
looked  on  ;  for  had  not  Marat,  the  friend  of  the  people,  said  in  his  jourual  of 
the  25th  of  February  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  high  prices  if  a  few 
ahops  were  pillaged,  and  a  few  shopkeepers  hanged  at  tbeir  own  doors  f  The 
shopkeepers,  however,  brought  out  their  stores  when  their  price  was  tendered 
in  metallic  currency.  The  Convention  had  its  strong  remedy  against  the 
unpatriotic  bourgeouie.    It  decreed  that  whoever  exchanged  gold  or  silver  for 
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a  higher  amouat  in  asBignata  tbao  tbeir  nomiaal  value,  and  whoever  stipulated 
for  a  different  price  of  commodities  if  paid  in  paper  or  in  epecie,  should 
he  subjected  to  six  years'  iinpriBonment,  The  final  Btep  in  this  direction  was 
to  fix  a  maximum  of  price  upon  all  agricultural  produce  and  upon  all  mer- 
chandiEe.  The  system  was  extended  from  Paris  to  the  departments,  with 
the  certain  results  of  the  ruin  and  mi^ry  which  follow  erery  violation  of 
economical  laws.  And  yet  amidst  this  total  derangement  of  the  ordinary 
principles  of  social  intercourse,  the  people  lost  no  futh  in  their  Bepublic. 
They  were  stirred  up  to  the  belief  that  their  miaeriea  were  not  the  result  of 
natural  causes,  but  were  produced  by  the  intrigues  of  the  aristocrats,  aided  by 
the  gold  of  Pitt.    Mara^  who  had  excited  the  plunder  of  the  shops,  was  in 


vain  denonnced  by  a  smell  majority  in  the  Convention,  who  foresaw  the 
quick  approach  of  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed.  The  Mountain  was 
gradually  deriving  new  strength  from  the  hunger  and  violence  of  the  populace. 
"  The  people  can  do  no  wrong,"  said  Bobespierre.  Danton,  who  had  mani- 
fested many  indications  of  disgust  at  the  proceedings  of  the  extreme  demo- 
cratic faction,  was  carried  away  by  their  ascendency,  and  supported  the 
establishment  of  the  Eevolutionary  Tribunal.  Its  scaflblds  were  quickly  set 
up.  Sansculottism  soon  became  supreme.  Misery  fell  upon  all  classes,  and 
especially  upon  those  who  depended  upon  the  wagea  of  industry.  But  every 
Parisian,  rich  or  poor,  trembled  and  obeyed ;  and  the  provinces,  for  the  greater 
part,  did  the  same,  for  Paris  ruled  I'rance.  Moat  Frenchmen  were  ready  to 
defend  their  country  against  the  foreigner,  and  to  maintain  any  form  of 
revolutionary  government,  however  oppressive,  in  preference  to  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things  which  had  been  destroyed.  Their  fanaticism 
was  stimulated  by  arts  not  wholly  unlike  the  delusion  practised  upon  the 
Kaffir  tribes  in  1857,  who  were  persuaded  by  their  chief  to  destroy  their 
cattle  and  com,  that,  rendered  desperate  by  want,  they  might  rush  to  a  war 
which  would  sweep  the  British  colonists  from  the  land.  The  Assignats  and 
the  Law  of  Maiimum  produced  the  same  desperation  in  France.  The  Jacobin 
leaders  knew  perfectly  well  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  their  insane 
decrees.    They  traded  on  the  despair  of  the  people. 
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"  The  Jacobin  Serolution,"  wrote  Barke,  "  Is  carried  on  by  men  of  no 
Tonk,  of  no  consideration ;  of  wild  saT&ge  minds,  full  of  levity,  arrogance, 
and  presumption ;  without  morals,  without  probity,  without  prudence.  What 
have  they  then  to  supply  their  innumerable  defects,  and  to  make  them 
terrible  even  to  the  firmest  minds  ?  One  thing,  and  one  thing  only — ^but 
that  thing  is  worth  a  thousand — they  have  energy."  •  This  energy  was  put 
forth  in  the  fonnation  of  Sevolutiunary  Committees,  which  were  to  reject  all 
the  ordinary  principles  of  justice  and  mercy ;  and  in  desperate  conflicts  with 
those  natural  laws  by  which  the  eschauges  of  mankind  are  regulated.  But 
the  greater  the  domestic  miseries  of  France,  the  readier  were  its  population 
to  turn  from  peaceful  pursuits  to  the  excitement  of  war.  The  Convention, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  decreed  a  forced  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  decree  few  dared  to  disobey,  and  many  submitted  to  it  without  reluctance, 
and  even  with  patriotic  ardour.  There  was  a  remarkable  exception  in  the 
district  of  La  Vendee,  in  which  singulnr  country  an  ineuirectianary  spirit  waa 
developed  in  the  population,  whan  their  priests  were  ejected  and  the  king  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  When  the  peasantry  were  about  to  be  dragged 
from.their  homes  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  the  Bevolution,  ibis  spirit  broke 
out  into  open  violence  against  the  republican  authoritiee.  In  La  Vendue  the 
seal  or  Loyalty  and  Beligiou  came  into  open  conflict  with  the  passiona  excited 
under  the  names  of  the  Bights  of  Man  and  the  Age  of  Beason. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  on  tiie  17th  of  June,  Mr.  Pox  proposed  an 
elaborate  Address  to  the  Crown,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  it  the  most 
earnest  and  solemn  request  of  the  Commons,  that  his  majesty  would  employ 
the  earliest  measures  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace  with  Prance.  The 
proposition  was  rejected  by  the  very  large  majority  that  the  ministry  uow 
commanded.  In  tbe  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Fox  contended,  in  answer  to 
the  question  whicli  had  been  often  ashed,  "wl)ether  we  were  to  treat  with 
France  in  its  present  state,"  that  we  ought  to  treat,  and  ultimately  must 
treat,  with  whoever  had  the  government  in  tbeir  bands,  with  him  or  them,  be 
he  or  they  whom  they  might.  "Good  God,"  cried  the  orator,  "  what  was 
there  in  tbeir  proceedings  that  made  us  look  for  an  established  government 

among  them  ? Let  them  suffer  the  penalties  of  their  own  injustice  ; 

— let  them  suffer  the  miseries  arising  from  their  own  confusion.  Why  were 
the  people  of  England  to  sufler  because  the  people  of  France  were  unjust  ?" 
The  reply  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  easy  to  controvert.  "  "Where  is  our  security 
for  the  performance  of  a  treaty,  where  we  have  neither  the  good  fiiitb  of  a 
nation,  nor  the  responsibility  of  a  monarch  F  The  moment  that  the  mob  of 
Paris  becomes  under  the  influence  of  a  new  leader,  mature  deliberationa  are 
reveiBed,  the  moat  solemn  engagements  are  retracted,  our  free  will  is  altogether 
controlled  by  force  .....  Should  we  treat  with  Marat,  before  we  had 
finished  the  negotiation  be  might  again  have  descended  to  the  dregs  of  tbe 
people  from  whom  he  sprung,  and  have  given  place  to  a  more  desperate 
villain."t  At  this  precise  point  of  time  it  was  no  figure  of  speech  for  Mr. 
Pitt  to  refer  to  Marat  as  the  representative  of  the  executive  power  in  France. 
"  Let  ns  consider,"  said  Mr.  Burke  in  tbe  same  debate,  "  the  possibility  of 
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negotifttion."  The  minister  Le  Brun  is  in  gaol.  The  misister  Cl&vi&re  U 
not  to  be  found.  "  Would  you  Iiave  recourse  to  Bolnad  P  Why,  he  is  not 
only  in  gaol,  but  also  his  wife  along  with  him,  who  is  said  to  be  the  real 
minister Briasot  is  likewise  in  gaol,  bearing  a  repetition  of  that  sort 


of  misfortune  to  vhich  it  is  hoped  that  habit  may  reconcUe  him.  Fay  your 
addresses  to  Egalit^,  and  you  will  find  him  in  his  dungeon  at  Marseilles. 
There  then  only  remains  my  celebrated  friend,  the  mild  and  merciful 
Marat." 

Tho  Girondins,  on  whose  authority  in  the  Conventioa  rested  the  only 
hope  of  a  stable  government  in  France, — a  government  not  founded  upon  the 
supremacy  of  the  rabble, — had  fallen,  never  to  rise  again,  on  the  2Qd  of  June. 
Tliey  then  became  wanderers  in  the  provinces,  or  prisoners  in  the  dungeons 
of  Paris.  They  had  relied  upon  their  patriotic  eloquence  and  their  republican 
virtue.  They  would  hold  no  communion  with  the  movers  of  insurrection  and 
massacre ;  and  they  found  the  terrible  earnestness  of  ignorant  ruffianism  too 
strong  for  respectable  phOosophy.  Their  majority  in  the  Convention  availed 
them  nothing ;  for  that  Assembly  had  come  into  open  conflict  with  the 
physical  force  of  Paris,  hounded  on  by  the  Jacobin  Club,  when  the  idol  of  the 
populace,  Marat,  was  sent  for  trial  before  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal.  As 
more  prudent  men  than  the  Girondins  might  hare  expected,  the  sanguinary 
demagogue  was  acquitted ;  and  he  was  carried, — as  a  successful  candidate  was 
formerly  chaired  in  England — upon  the  shoulders  of  the  mob,  to  the  hall  of 
the  Convention,  amidst  the  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  Girondins."  Sobespierre, 
between  whom  and  Marat  there  was  mutual  hatred,  saw  that  in  giving  his 
support  to  this  "  friend  of  the  people,"  whose  mode  of  testifying  his  friend- 
ship was  to  eicite  to  plunder  and  butchery,  he  was  using  an  instrument  for 
the  destruction  of  the  only  party  that  had  the  confidence  of  the  middle 
classes.  He  denounced  the  Girondins  in  the  Convention  as  men  who  had 
wished  to  save  the  tyrant  Louis,  and  had  conspired  with  the  traitor 
Dumouriez.  The  Commune  of  Paris  had  obtained  a  power  which  was 
opposed  to  all  steady  government,  and  the  Girondins  tried  to  bring  them 
under  the  control  of  a  Commission  of  Twelve  appointed  by  the  Convention. 
The  mob  was  roused  to  that  fury  which  never  waits  to  inquire  and  to  reflect. 
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when  rictime  are  pointed  out  for  its  vengeance.  On  the  Slet  of  May  the 
mob  declared  itself  in  a  state  of  pertnanetit  insnirection — a  phrase  whieh 
indicated  that  the  ordinary  operations  of  justice  were  suspended,  in  the  samo 
waf  that  martial  law  supersedes  the  accustomed  course  of  legal  authority. 
On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  Convention  vas  surrounded  by  an  armed  force, 
whose  decrees  were  to  be  pronounced  by  a  hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 
Iteeistance  was  in  vain.  Twenty-two  of  the  Girondin  leaden  were  conducted 
to  prison.  Many  of  their  friends  escaped  to  the  provinces.  Some  who  bad 
fled  from  the  guillotine  died  by  their  own  hands.  The  political  existence  of 
the  party  was  at  an  end. 

For  the  most  odious  of  the  assassins  of  the  anarchical  republic  there  was 
the  vengeance  of  aBsassioation  also  in  store.  The  story  of  Charlotte  Corday 
has  been  told  by  Lamartiue  with  a  power  of  picturesque  narratire  which  few 
have  equalled.  The  naked  facts  pa^/l^y  he  related  by  ourselves.  In  the 
city  of  Caen  resided,  in  1793,  a,  gran3-d aught er  of  the  great  tragic  poet, 
Comeille.  She  was  an  enthusiast,  devoted  to  those  ideas  of  the  new 
philosophy  which  she  had  derived  from  her  father,  and  from  the  secret  study 
of  BouBseau  in  the  convent  in  i^hich  she  had  passed  her  girlhood.  Some  of  - 
the  proscribed  Girondina  bed  come  to  reside  in  N'ormandy ;  and  from  their 
eloquent  invectives  against  the  terrorists  who  were  degrading  the  cause  of 
the  revolution  by  their  crimes,  she  derived,  iu  common  with  her  neighbours, 
a  hatred  of  Marat  as  the  personification  of  all  that  was  atrocious  in  the  rulers 
of  the  populace.  Potion,  Barbaroux,  with  many  others  of  the  fugitive 
deputies  called  up  this  disgust  towards  the  ruling  faction  of  Paris,  by  their 
oratory  and  their  proclamations.  Formidable  bands  of  young  men  enrolled 
themselves  to  march  to  Paris,  in  order  to  rescue  liberty  from  the  assaults  of 
anarchy.  Amongst  tho  number  of  these  volunteers  was  one  who  aspired  to 
Charlotte's  lore,  but  with  a  timid  reserve.  Her  enthusiasm  suggested  that  she 
had  a  higher  call  of  duty  than  the  indulgence  of  a  feeling  suited  to  more  tranquil 
times.  She  felt  that  if  the  ferocity  which  now  guided  the  Bevolution  was  not 
arrested,  her  province,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  now  in  insurrection, 
would  become  the  scene  of  the  most  terrible  carnage.  She  took  her  reso- 
lution. If  Marat  should  fall  there  might  be  hope  for  the  Republic.  She 
travelled  to  Paris,  which  she  entered  on  the  11th  of  July.  "With  some 
difficulty  she  obtained  admission  to  the  mean  lodging  of  Marat,  on  the 
evening  of  tho  13th.  She  found  him  in  a  bath ;  and  there  she  slew  him. 
When  examined,  she  said  that  she  saw  civil  war  ready  to  devastate  France ; 
that  she  deemed  Marat  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  public  calamities  ;  and 
that  she  sacrificed  her  life,  in  taking  his,  to  save  her  country.  Her  execution 
quickly  followed.  The  wretch  whom  she  had  murdered  was  decreed  a  public 
funeral  in  the  Pantbeon.  Danton  pronounced  his  eulogy  as  "  the  divine 
Marat." 
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In  reading  the  Freacli  hiBtoriana  of  the  peri(>d  from  the  declaiSitios  of  the 
Republic  in  1792  to  the  end  of  1803,  we  find  the  dates  of  erento  not  given 
according  to  the  common  kalendar,  but  according  to  the  moet  ptusliog  of  all 
systems  of  chronology,  the  Republican  Calendar  adopted  by  the  Couveation.  In 
our  own  hiatoiy  wo  gire  the  dateu,  thus  found  in  French  initeia,  acoording  to 
the  Gregorian  Kalendar  ;  but  it  may'  be  meful  here  to  present  a  oomplete  view 
of  the  Revolutionary  Kalendar ;  which  view  we  adopt,  with  some  abridgment, 
from  "  The  Eiiglieh  Cyclopcedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

The  Convention  decreed,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1793,  that  the  common  era 
should  be  abolished  in  all  civil  affain  :  that  the  new  French  era  should  commence 
from  tlie  foundation  of  the  republic,  namely  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1792,  on 
the  day  of  the  true  autumnal  equinox,  when  the  sun  entered  Libra  at  9^  18"  30' 
in  the  morning,  according  to  the  meridian  of  Paris  ;  that  each  year  should  begin 
at  the  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  the  true  autumnal  equinox  falls  ;  and  that 
the  first  year  of  the  French  republic  had  begun  on  the  midnight  of  the  22nd  of 
September,  and  terminated  on  the  midnight  between  the  21st  and  S2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1793.  To  produce  a  correspondence  between  the  seaaons  and  the  civil 
year,  it  was  decreed,  that  the  fourth  year  of  the  republic  should  be  the  first 
seitile,  or  leap-year  ;  that  a  sixth  complementary  day  should  be  added  to  it,  and 
that  it  should  tenninate  the  first  Franciade  ;  that  the  sextile  or  leap-year,  which 
they  called  an  otympic  year,  should  take  place  every  four  years,  and  should  mark 
the  close  of  each  Franciade  :  that  the  first,  second,  and  third  centurial  years, 
namely,  100,  200,  and  300  of  the  republic  should  bo  common,  and  that  the 
fourth  centurial  year,  namely,  400,  should  be  sextile  ;  and  that  this  should  be 
the  case  every  fourth  century  until  the  40th,  which  should  tenninate  with  a 
common  year.  Ihe  year  was  divided  into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
with  five  additional  days  at  the  end,  which  were  celebrated  as  festivals,  and  which 
obtained  the  name  of  "Sausculottides."  Instead  of  the  months  b^ng  divided 
into  weeks,  they  consisted  of  three  parts,  called  Decades,  of  tea  days  each.  It  is 
however  to  be  observed  that  the  French  republicans  rarely  adopted  the  decades  in 
dating  their  letters,  or  in  conversation,  but  used  the  number  of  the  day  of  each 
month  of  their  kalendar.  The  republicau  kalendar  was  first  used  on  the  26th  of 
November,  1793,  and  was  discontinued  on  the  31st  of  December,  1806,  when 
the  Gregorian  was  resumed. 

The  decrees  cf  the  National  Convention,  which  fixed  the  new  mode  of  reckon- 
ing,  were  both  vague  and  insufficient  A  French  work,  '  Concordance  des  Calen- 
driers  lUpublicaiu  et  Grdgorien,"  par  L.  Bondonneau,  puts  every  day  of  every 
year  opposite  to  its  day  of  the  Gre^iian  kalendar.  It  is  to  actual  usage  that  we 
must  appeal  to  know  what  the  decrees  do  not  prescribe — namely,  the  position 
of  the  leap-years.  The  following  list,  made  from  the  work  above  mentioned, 
must  be  used  as  a  oonection  of  the  usual  accounts,  in  which  the  position  of 
the  leap-years  is  not  sufficiently  regarded. 
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When  the  Oregorian  jear  ie  not  leap-year,  the  begmniDgg  of  the  moutha  are  aa 
follonra,  accordiug  as  tha  republican  y 
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But  when  the  GregoiJui  year  is  leap-year  the  beginninga  of  the  moiitbB  are 
u   follows,    according    as   ths    republican    year    begins    on   September    22,    23, 
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For  instance,  what  is  14  Flor^,  An  Xii.  ?  The  republican  year  begins  Sept. 
24,  1803,  BO  Flor^  &lla  in  1804,  which  ia  Gregorian  leap-year.  Look  at  the 
third  table,  and  when  the  year  begins  Sept.  24,  the  1st  of  FIotM  is  April  21  ; 
coneequently  the  14th  ia  May  4,  1804.  Again,  what  is  June  17,  1800,  in  the 
French  kalendar  1  The  year  is  not  Gregorian  leap-year  ;  and  An  TIIF.  containa 
it,  which  begins  Sept  23.  Look  in  the  second  table,  and  in  such  a  year  it  appean 
that  June  1  is  the  12th  of  Prairial;  therefore  June  17  is  Frairial  28. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Oftrnptign  of  1793 — TaTem^iennea  tnd  Coadi  takea  by  the  Allies— Majenee  anrrenJered  t 
Prussin— DnkBof  York  be»ieg-i  Dnnkirk— The  siege  raised— ImurrertioQ  at  Ljon  agKinit 
the  ConTtntioD— Slegs  and  surrender  of  LjoD  to  the  npulilicsD  anaiea— Doom  of  the 
eic;— TnnloD— The  Hnjaliata  negotiata  with  lorU  Hood,  admiral  of  the  fleet  off  Toulon— 
The  French  fleet  aad  harboor  sorreDdered  to  the  combined  fnrcei— Declantion  of  the 
British  goTenment— Tonlnn  besieged  bj  republican  armies— Napoteos  Bonaparte— His 
plan  for  taking  Toulon— BTacnalion  of  Toulon— Deatrnetion  of  the  Pnaeh  fleet  and 
arsooaia— Bnergj  and  strooilies  of  the  Jacobin  goTernment— War  in  La  Vendue- The 
British  aid  to  the  Veiideana  oomes  too  late. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seasion  of  Parliament  on  the  21st  of  June,  there  was 
an  exulting  notice  in  the  £ing'a  Speecb  of  "  the  rapid  and  signal  Bucceaaes 
.wliich,  in  an  early  period  of  the  campaign,  hare  attended  the  operations  of 
the  combined  armies."  The  successes,  at  that  moment,  were  scarcely  of  a 
nature  to  call  for  such  congratulation.  After  the  defection  oT  Dumouriez, 
general  Dampierre  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  republican  army  oq 
the  Flfmiah  frontier.  The  Allied  army,  under  the  prince  of  Cobourg,  took  no  ad- 
vantage of  the  alarm  produced  amongst  the  French  forces  when  tlie  commander 
who  bad  defended  the  Argonne,  aod  won  the  battle  of  Jemappes,  went  over  to 
tlieir  enemies.  There  was  a  month  of  inactivity  whilst  a  Congress  was  deli- 
berating at  Antwerp  upon  the  plan  of 'a  campaign.  In  the  entrenched  camp 
of  Famars,  which  covered  Valenciennes,  Dampierre  received  reiuforcements. 
He  thought  himself  strong  enough  on  the  8th  of  May  to  make  an  attack  on 
tlie  eitoiided  lines  of  the  Allies.  On  this  day,  the  English  Guards,  under  the 
duke  of  York,  were  first  brought  into  action;  and  their  bravery  contributed 
much  to  the  result  of  the  engagement.    The  French  were  driven  back  to 
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their  camp,  with  a  severe  loss,  and  general  Dompierre  wm  killed.  On  the 
23rd  the  camp  of  FamarB  was  attacked  and  carried  by  the  Allies  ;  and  the 
French  fell  back  to  the  camp  of  Ciesar,  leavinj;  Valenciennes  uncovered.  The 
aiege  of  that  citj-  eommenced  on  the  14th  of  June,  the  beaieging  forces  being 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  York.  A  fierce  bombardment  went  on  till  the 
28th  of  July,  when  the  ganisou  capitulated,  and  were  allowed  to  retire  to 
France,  on  condition  of  not  again  aerviog  againat  the  Alliea.  Their  arma  were 
tnmed  against  their  fellow-countrymen  in  La  Vendee.  Conii  also  capitulated 
in  July.  On  the  Bhine,  the  forces  of  Prussia  kad  defeated  the  French  in 
aereral  considerable  actions,  Tbe  great  success  wsa  the  surrender  of  Mayeuce 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  after  a  protracted  aiege,  on  the  22nd  of  July ;  the 
garrison  of  twenty  thousaad  men  being  allowed  to  retire  to  ^France  npon  the 
same  condition  as  the  garrison  of  Valenciennes.,  The  kiag  of  Prussia,  having 
thus  secured  the  safety  of  hia  own  frontier,  left  the.Allies  to  pursue  their 
course  without  nny  further  effectual  co-operation.  He  sent  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  to  occupy  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  upon  which  he  had  seized  as  his 
apoil  in  the  new  partition  of  Polaod. 

After  tbe  surrender  of  Valenciennes  and  the  surrender  of  Conde,  there 
vaa  no  fortified  place  sufficiently  strong  to  have  arrested  the  march  of  the 
allied  armies  to  Paris  had  a  vigorous  and  united  policy  been  resolved  upon. 
At  the  beginning  of  August,  tbe  republicans  were  driven  from  their  strong- 
hold, the  camp  of  Cteaar,  to  a  position  behind  the  Scarpe,  in  front  of  Arras. 
But  there  waa  little  vigour  amongst  the  Allies,  and  there  was  less  union. 
Tbe  combined  armies  separated.  The  Austrians,  with  forty-five  thousand 
men,  commenced  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  which  fortress  they  took.  Tbe  British, 
and  tlieir  Hanoverian  contiugenta,  under  tbe  command  of  the  duke  of  Tork, 
inarched  to  attack  Dunkirk,  and  were  joined  by  a  detachment  of  Austrians. 
This  movement,  for  an  object  as  selfish  as  tlie  policy  of  Prussia,  waa  dictated  by 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  under  the  miserable  traditional  desire  to  maintain  our 
maritime  ascendancy  by  the  possession  or  the  destructionof  this  French  naval 
entrep6t.  The  duke  had  thirty-seven  thousand  men  under  his  command.  On 
the  ISth  of  August  an  engagement  took  place  at  Lincelles,  and  the  brave 
Guards  carried  a  strong  redoubt.  Dutch  troops  also  advanced  against  Dunkirk. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  in  England  for  this  enterprise.  Eleven 
battalions  were  sent  from  the  Tbames,  witb  a  bombarding  flotilla ;  but  they 
arrived  too  late.  The  besieging  army  had  not  only  failed  of  assistance  from 
home;  but  in  their  encampment  near  the  sandy  shore  they  were  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy's  gun<boats.  Whilst  they  were  preparing  for  active 
operatiooa  during  three  weeks,  the  French,  by  the  energetic  direction  of 
Camot,  who  had  brought  the  military  afi'airs  of  the  republic  onder  the  con- 
trol of  one  pon-erful  will,  had  rapidly  marched  from  the  Moselle,  and  finally 
compelled  the  duke  of  Tork  to  raise  the  siege.  The  covering  army  of  the 
Austrians  was  defeated  on  the  8th  of  September,  by  the  French  general 
Houchard,  near  Hondscoote.  The  garrison  of  Dunkirk  made  a  sally  ou  the 
besiegers  at  the  same  time.  Tbe  duke  of  York  was  placed  in  a  position  of 
imminent  dauger  ;  and  be  resolved,  on  that  night  of  the  8th,  to  withdraw 
from  his  lines,  abandoning  his  heavy  artillery  and  ammunition.  The  king's 
aon,  who  possessed  the  bravery  of  bis  family,  and  was  not  altogether  deficient 
ifi  the  rarer  qualities  of  a  commander,  waa  not  to  be  blamed  for  this  reverse. 
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The  French  general  Houchard  was  Hubmitted  to  a  more  terrible  criticiam 
ttisn  the  reproaches  of  the  journatista  who  libelled  the  duke  of  Tork.  The 
Convention  put  their  general  to  death  because  he  had  not  been  vigilant 
enough  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  English.  In  the  affair  of  Dunkirk  th© 
duke  of  York  manifested  a  generous  forbearance  towards  those  who  were 
chiefly  to  blame.  Lord  Malmesbury,  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  saw  the  duke  on 
the  6th  of  December ;  who  said  his  army  was  ill  provided ;  and  he  condemned 
the  whole  measure  of  Dunkirk,  and  Separation  of  the  armies.  "  On  my 
hinting,"  says  lord  Malmesbury,  "  a  possibility,  or  rather  a  certainty,  that 
Grey  would  make  Dunkirk  the  firnt  object  on  the  opening  of  the  BessioD, 
the  duke  said  he  trusted  none  of  hit  friends  would  be  ho  over  zealous  as  to 

defend  him  at  the  expense  of  others He  should  be  very  sorry 

indeed  that  any  blame  should  be  thrown  on  any  particular  measure,  or  any 
particular  minister,  as  it  certainly  «'ould  go  to  censure  the  principle  of  the 
war  and  produce  the  worst  consequences."  *  On  the  first  night  of  the 
Session  (January  21, 1794),  Mr,  For  did  defend  the  duke  of  York,  and  did 
blame  the  minister.  He  wished  to  know  who  was  the  wise  man  who  planned 
the  expedition,  and  advised  the  division  of  the  combined  forces  in  Flanders  P 
He  exclaimed.  "  What  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  a  gallant  British  prince, 
who,  through  dangers  and  difSculties,  had  approached  the  sea,  the  natural 
dominion  of  his  country,  and  expected  to  And  the  whole  coast  a  fortress  for 
him,  at  beholding  his  troops  destroyed  by  the  gun-boats  of  the  enemy 
<?ommanding  the  shore."  Fox  did  point  at  the  "  particular  minister  "  whom 
he  held  accountable  for  this  and  other  miscarriages :  "  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  possesses  great  talents  and  great  eloquence ;  and  the  long 
period  during  which  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  displaying  theae  talents 
in  office  has  no  doubt  added  to  tho  number  of  hia  admirers :  but  he  must 
now  pick  from  the  very  lowest  class  of  his  flatterers  before  he  can  collect 
thirty  men  around  hia  own  table  who  will  tell  him  that  he  is  a  great  war 
minister."  t 

The  failures  in  the  North  of  France  were  compensated  in  the  view  of  the 
British  government  by  great  events  in  the  South.  Lord  Grenville  wrote  to 
iiis  brother  on  the  15th  September,  lamenting  that  the  bad  accounts  over- 
balance the  good  in  Flandera.  But,  he  adds,  "  I  am  much  mistaken  in  my 
speculntion  if  the  business  at  Toulon  ia  not  decisive  of  the  war.  Only  let 
your  own  mind  follow  up  all  the  consequence  of  that  event,  and  you  will,  I 
believe,  agree  with  me  that  the  expression  I  have  uaed  ia  not  too  sanguine.  ^ 
The  English  Secretary  of  State  beheld  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  when  the 
Girondins  had  been  proscribed  by  the  Jacobina;  and  aa  the  probable  end  of 
a  civil  war  he  anticipated  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  In  the  same 
letter,  in  which  he  rejoices  over  "the  business  at  Toulon,"  he  saya,  "we  have 

news  that  the  people  of  Lyon  have  defeated  Dubois  Craned The 

next  month  or  six  weeks  will  be  an  anxious  period,  and  big  with  events." 
Lyon,  Tonlon,  La  Vendue,  during  that  autumn,  were  the  scenes  of  some  of 
the  most  stirring  and  terrible  events  in  modern  history.    We  were  not 

"  Malmeebniy — "DliriM  snd  Correipondenoe,"  vol.  ill.  p.  IT, 
t  "Pirliamcnfarj  History,"  to!,  12U8  1271. 
■■  t  "  Conrl  snd  CsbiD«li  of  Oeorga  III."  *oL  ii,  p.  242. 
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content  to  look'  on.  We  did  little  good,  if  not  positive  him,  by  our  inte^ 
ference.  The  BritiBh  government  was  far  too  weak  effectually  to  control 
the  issues  of  the  fearful  struggle  between  the  factions  of  the  Bevolution. 
Grenville  Baw  this :  "  We  hare  nothing  like  force  enough  for  all  the  ohjects 
that  present  themaelTee,  and  you  know  my  settled  aversion  to  undertaking 
little  points  of  detail ;  some  of  which  might  succeed,  but  the  result  of  the 
whole  must  be  to  cut  to  pieces  the  small  force  we  have,  without  adequate 
Boccees."* 

Lyon,  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  the  Bhone  and  tiie  Saone,  in  1703 
conbtined  a  population  amongst  which  were  to  be  found  all  the  extreme 
opinions  engendered  by  the  Bevolution.  There  were  ultra-royalists,  constitu- 
tional royalists,  moderate  repubiicons,  and  republicans  that  went  to  such 
lengths  in  the  assertion  of  anarchical  doctrines  that  even  Marat  accused  them 
of  being  paid  by  the  foreign  enemy.  The  party  of  the  Girondins  was  the 
moat  numerous ;  that  of  the  Jacobins  the  most  daring.  There  dwelt  in  Lyoa 
a  Piedmontese  named  Chalier,  who  had  been  a  considerable  traveller,  and  bad 
noted  the  oppressions  of  mankind  under  despotic  governments.  Upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  fievoluticm  he  went  to  Paris;  became  associated  with 
Bobeepierre  ;  and  returned  to  Lyon  to  denounce,  in  the  Central  Ciub  of  that 
city,  not  only  kings  and  nobles,  but  all  the  possessors  of  property,  in  whom 
the  prophecy  was  to  be  fulBlled — "The  wealtliy  shall  be  despoiled,  and  the 
poor  shall  be  enriched."  Chalier  and  his  brother  Clubbista  sent  for  a 
guillotine  from  Paris ;  issued  lists  of  the  proscribed ;  and  having  obtained  the 
control  of  the  municipal  authority,  enforced  their  sweeping  orders  for  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  suspected  persons.  At  lengtb  the  terrorists, 
vith  their  revolutionary  tribunal,  roused  the  citizens  of  Lyon  to  resistance. 
A  battle  between  the  partizans  of  Chalier  and  the  sections  of  the  city  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  municipal  tyranny,  and  the  triumph  of 
the  Oirondina,  at  the  very  time  when  their  leaders  had  fallen  in  Paris. 
Lyon,  however,  did  not  fear  to  oppose  the  dominaat  party  in  the  Convention. 
Chalier,  the  disciple  of  that  party,  was  condemned  to  death,  and  died  by  his 
own  guillotine.  From  this  time  tlie  city  of  Lyon  was  marked  by  the  Jacobins 
for  destruction,  aa  the  seat  of  counter-revolutionary  opinions.  The  city 
refused  to  accept  the  new  Constitution  decreed  by  the  Convention ;  and  in 
August  was  in  open  revolt,  with  republican  armies  gathering  on  every  side. 
At  the  begioniug  of  August  Lyon  was  surrounded  by  a  great  force  under  the 
command  of  Eellermann,  who  had  been  ordered  to  leave  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers  to  meet  this  more  pressing  danger.  The  men  of  Lyon  had  chosen 
for  their  leader  the  count  De  Pii!iry,  who  had  been  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
and  had  fought  for  the  throne  on  the  memorable  tenth  of  August.  He  was 
»  brave  and  skilful  commander ;  and  bo  directed  the  armed  resistance  of  the 
Lyonnese  that  for  two  months  they  defended  the  beleaguered  city  amidst  all 
the  horrors  of  a  bombardment.  The  fiercest  assaults  of  the  infuriated 
besiegers  were  met  by  the  desperate  sallies  of  the  starving  besieged.  Public 
ediGcea,  workshops  and  warehouses,  mansions  and  hovtls,  were  choking  the 
nnrrow  streets  with  their  blazing  ruins.  Siielter  and  sustenance  were  at  an 
end  ;  when  Se  Fr4cy  and  three  thousand  resolute  followers  went  forth  to  cut 

•  "  Court  and  Cataneta,"  Sc,  vol.  ii.  p.  214— Letter  of  Ootober  11. 
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their  way  through  tlie  republican  lines,  leaving  Lyon  to  ita  fate.  The 
greater  number  of  this  baud  perished.  De  Pr^cv  waa  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped.  On  the  8th  of  October  the  troops  of  the  Convention  entered  the 
town.     KellermanD,  whose  yiews  veto  too  merciful  for  the  Jacobin  rulcra  of 


France,  had  been  superseded  by  Subois-Crance ;  and  his  authority  was 
merged,  aftor  the  surrender  of  the  city,  in  the  superior  power  of  Couthon  and 
the  other  Comniissionera  of  the  authorities  in  Faris.  The  doom  of  Lyon  waa 
pronounced  by  Barfere,  of  whom  it  has  been  snid,  "  He  tasted  blood,  and  felt 
no  loathing :  he  tasted  it  again,  and  liked  it  well.  Cruelty  became  with  him, 
first  a  habit,  ,then  a  passion,  at  last  a  madness."*  This  clever  and  odious 
man,  whose  character  is  implied  io  his  nickname,  "  The  Anacreon  of  the 
guillotine,"  thus  pronounced  the  doom  of  the  great  manufacturing  emporium, 
with,  its  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants :  "  Let  the  plough  pasa  over 
Lyon.  Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.  The  rebels  are  conquered ;  but  are 
they  all  eztermiuated  ?  No  weakness ;  no  mercy.  Let  every  one  be 
emitten."  The  Convention  issued  its  decree;  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Fouche 
went  forth  to  execute  it.  Couthon  had  not  slain  enough  men,  nor  destroyed 
enough  property.  He  had  traversed  the  city  with  a  silver  hammer  in  hia 
hand  ;  aud  when  he  struck  a  door,  aaying,  "  Bebellioua  house,  I  strike  you  in 
the  name  of  the  law,"  the  mansion  was  quickly  gutted  and  its  walla  over- 
thrown. But  he  had  not  sent  twenty  victims  daily  to  the  scaffold,  by  the 
sentence  of  a  Bevolutionary  Tribunal.  He  had  not  dragged  batches  of 
prisoners  from  their  duugeouB  and  destroyed  them  at  once  by  volleys  of 
musketry  and  grape-shot.  This  was  the  work  of  the  Proconsuls,  one  of 
whom,  Collot  d'Herbois,  apologizes  to  the  Convention  for  hia  tardiness  i  **  We 
go  on  demolishing  with  the  fire  of  artillery,  aud  with  the  explosion  of  mines, 
as  faat  as  possible.    But  ^ou  must  be  sensible  that,  with  a  population  of 

*  Macaulkj  in  "Kdin.  Beidew,"  roL  Uxii.  p.  27I*> 
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150,000,  tbeee  processes  find  many  obstacles.  The  popular  aze  cuts  off  twenty 
heads  a  day,  and  still  the  coDspirators  ftre  not  daunted.  The  prisons  are 
choked  -with  them.  We  have  erected  a  Connnisaioa  aa  prompt  in  its  opera- 
tions as  the  conscience  of  true  republicans  trying  traitors  can  be.  Sivty-rour 
of  these  were  shot  yesterday  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fired  on  the  patriots. 
Trro  hundred  and  thirty  are  to  full  this  day  in  tbc  ditches,  where  their 
execrable  works  had  vomited  death  on  the  republican  army."  Fouch6,  his 
colleague,  disclaimed  any  participation  in  these  acts.  He  said  to  the  late 
earl  Stanhope,  in  1815,  ia  speaking  of  a  German  memoir  of  him  which 
referred  to  the  sanguinary  scenes  of  Lyon,  "  I  went  there  to  save  the 
inhabitants,  ai]  of  whom  would  otherwise  have  been  murdered  by  Collot 
d'Herbois."  His  name,  with  that  of  his  colleague,  was  appended  to  some  of 
the  letters  of  this  period;  but  he  denied  the  authenticity  of  his  signature.*  A 
letter  written  by  Fouch^  in  March  1794,  after  Coilot  d'Herbois  had  quitted 
Lyon  in  the  previous  December,  unless  it  be  a  forgery,  ia  aufScient  evidence 
of  bis  guilt.  "There  still  remain  some  accomplices  of  the  Lyonoese  revolt. 
We  are  about  to  hurl  the  thunderbolt  at  thera."t  Six  thousand  had 
perished  by  the  knife  and  the  bullet  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  The  few 
wretches  who  crept  out  of  their  hiding-places  after  five  months  were  reserved 
for  the  tender  merciea  of  the  virtuous  Fouche. 

Marseille  bad  preceded  Lyon  in  an  iosarrection  against  the  Jacobin 
tyranny.  But  the  revolt  bad  been  suppressed  by  general  Carteaux;  and 
those  who  had  escaped  the  gaol  and  the  scaffold  had  fled  to  Toulon.  In  that 
great  sea-port  there  was  deep  discontent ;  and  a  monarchical  spirit  was  rising 
into  avowed  hatred  of  the  excesses  of  the  republic.  The  fleet  in  Toulon 
harbour  partook  of  this  spirit,  and  its  commander,  admiral  Trogoff,  was  opposed 
to  the  course  of  the  Bevolution.  In  the  middle  of  August,  admiral  lord 
Hood  was  off  Toulon,  with  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line  and  several  frigates  and 
sloops.  A  Spanish  fleet  was  on  its  pasaage  from  Cadiz  to  join  lord  Hood. 
The  French  fleet  in  Toulon  cooaisted  of  seventeen  aail  of  the  line,  with 
frigates  and  corvettes,  besidea  others  fitting  and  repairiog.  On  the  23rd  of 
August  two  Commissionera  from  Toulon  came  ofl'  to  lord  Hood's  flag-ship, 
to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  port  and  shipping  to  the  British.  They 
represented  themselves  to  be  charged  with  full  powers  from  the  sections  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Klione  to  negotiate,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  peace, 
and  the  re-estahlisbment  of  a  monarchical  goverument,  under  the  son  of  Louis 
XVI.,  according  to  the  constitution  as  accepted  by  their  late  sovereign  in 
1789.  Lord  Hood  issued  a  proclamation  in  w!iich  he  promised  that  if  the 
people  should  declare  openly  in  favour  of  a  mouarcbical  goverument,  and  should 
put  him  in  possession  of  the  harbour,  they  should  receive  all  the  succour 
which  he  could  afl'ord ;  and  that  upon  the  return  of  peace  the  fleet  should 
be  restored  to  France.  Id  a  second  proclamatiou  he  referred  to  the  solemn 
declaration  of  the  Commissionera,  and  stated  that  he  should  take  possession 
of  Toulon,  as  a  deposit  for  Louis  XVII.  until  peace  should  be  re-established 
iu  Fiance.     After  some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  the  Frenclt 

•  Eord  Brongham — "Statesmen,"  Srd  Eciies,  p.  46,  Sto.  «Jit,,  and  Kot«  by  Kail  Staohope, 
p.  12B. 
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admiral  St.  Julieii,  a  Btaunch  republican,  who  was  Bupported  by  the  crewB  of 
seven  sbips,  the  British  marineti,  and  the  Spanish  forces  ibst  lisd  now  arrived, 
took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Toulon.  The  IfVench  fleet  removed  into  the 
inner  harbour,  and  the  British  and  Spanish  fleets  occupied  tlie  outer  harbour. 
St.  Juliea  and  his  adherents  were  permitted  to  leave  the  ships,  and  escape  into 
the  interior.  The  revolt  of  Toulon  was  met  by  the  same  vigour  of  the 
Jacobin  rulers  as  they  had  tDacifeated  in  the  bombardment  of  Lyi>n ;  and  the 
same  principle  of  terror  was  called  into  action,  Barere  exclaimed  in  the 
Convention,  "  The  corpses  of  the  rebellious  Lyonneae,  floated  down  the  Bhone, 
will  teach  the  perfidious  citizens  of  Toulon  the  fate  which  awaits  them."  The 
besieging  army  of  Ljon  was  free  to  march  against  the  revolted  aea-pott; 
general  Carteaux  moved  from  the  subdued  Marseille  vith  his  troops; 
another  force  advanced  from  Kice.  In  a  few  weeks  a  great  French  army  was 
gathered  round  the  walls  of  Toulon,  animated  hy  one  spirit  and  led  by  daring  ' 
officers.  The  garrison  of  Toulon  at  the  end  of  October  was  in  number 
about  seventeen  thousand,  consisting  of  a  miied  force  of  French  royaiistfi, 
Piedmontese,  Neapolitans,  and  Spaniards,  with  little  more  than  two  thousand 
British.  In  the  British  fleet  was  a  post-captain,  Horatio  Kelson,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife,  described  the  surrender  of  Toulon  and  its  fleet,  without 
firing  a  shot,  ss  such  an  event  as  history  cannot  produce  its  equal.*  Kelson 
was  dispatched  in  his  swift-sailiag  ship,  the  Agamemnon,  to  procure  from 
Naples  the  aid  of  Neapolitan  troops ;  lour  thousand  of  whom  finallyjoioed 
the  Allied  forces  under  the  temporary  command  of  lord  Mulgrave. 

The  political  responsibilities  of  the  British  commanders  at  Toulon  were  of 
a  very  difficult  and  delicate  nature.  Lord  Mulgrave,  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, stated,  that  he  had  refused  to  be  present  at  the  hoiating  the  white  flag 
in  Toulon,  as  requested  by  the  priacipal  magistrate.  The  constitution  of 
1789,  he  said,  was  adopted  in  the  stipulation  between  the  people  of  Toulou 
and  us,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  fears  of  all  descriptions  of  persons, 
and  of  removing  all  appr^ension  of  the  restoration  either  of  the  ancient  or 
the  modem  despotism.  Lord  Mulgrave's  description  of  the  political  opinions 
of  the  people  of  this  great  sei-port  may  be  received  as,  in  all  probabQity,  a 
tolerably  correct  view  of  the  general  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  provinciaZ 
towns  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  Toulon  understood  nothing  of  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  for  which  they  had  stipulated:  "Some  felt  such 
deceatation  and  horror  of  the  old  despotism, — her  bastiles,  lettres  de  cachet, 
&c., — that  they  were  ready  to  undergo  every  extremity  rather  than  submit  to 
it ;  white  others,  conceiving  that  they  had  adopted  the  ancient  system, 
wondered  at  the  continuation  of  the  modem  authorities, —  the  sections, 
tribunes,  magistrates,  &c., — when  they  had  agreed  to  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  with  all  its  appendsges  of  nobility,  orders,  and  priesthood."  t  The 
French  before  the  Eevolutiou  had  lost  all  political  life ;  they  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  political  institutions;  and  it  is  not  there- 
fore surprising  that  when  the  Bevolution  came  they  did  not  underatand  it. 
A  Constitutional  Monarchy  was  for  them  an  anomaly.    In  a  Monarchy  they 

*  "  Inediteil  Letters  of  Lord  IlelioD,"  commmiioated  to  "The  Laadon  Sitnow,"  coodnetol  I17 
CUrie*  Macks;. 

t  " ParlitunenUt; History,"  vol.  xiii.  ool.  250— Debat^  April  10,  1791. 
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saw  only  a  return  to  the  ancient  despotwm.  A  Bepublic  based  upon  law  aad 
order  seemed  to  them  an  impoBBJbility,  They  bad  a  Republic  of  anarchical 
tyranny,  before  which  the  greater  number  trembled.  But  there  waa  no  sound 
public  opinion  to  lead  to  the  middle  path  of  safety.  The  British  government 
timidly  appealed  to  the  monarchical  spirit,  and  as  timidly  professed  a  respect 
for  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Lord  Glreuviile  was  exceedingly  solicitous  about 
the  precise  terms  of  a  Declaration,  pubUsbed  by  order  of  the  king,  on  the 
29th  of  October,  1793.*  It  was  written  in  French,  and  was  especially 
addressed  to  the  "  well-diBposed  part  of  the  people  of  France."  It  aaid, 
"  His  majesty  by  no  means  disputes  the  right  of  France  to  reform  its  laws. 
It  never  would  have  been  his  wish  to  employ  the  influence  of  external  force 
with  respect  to  the  particular  forms  of  government  to  be  establialied  in  an 
independent  country.  Neither  has  he  now  that  wish,  except  in  so  tar  as 
such  interference  is  become  essential  to  the  security  and  repose  of  other 
powers."  His  majesty  called  upon  ,the  people  of  France,  therefore,  "  to  join 
the  standard  of  an  hereditary  monarchy ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  deciding,  in 
this  moment  of  disorder,  calamity,  and  public  danger,  on  all  the  modifications 
of  which  this  form  of  government  may  hereafter  be  susceptible,  but  in  order 
to  unite  themselves  once  more  under  the  empire  of  law,  of  morality,  and  of 
religion."  The  rhetorician  on  the  sea-shore,  trying  to  make  his  voice  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  angry  waves,  is  but  a  faint  type  of  lord  C^renville 
preaching  of  "external  peace,  domestic  tranquillity,  a  real  and  genuine 
liberty,"  to  a  peopln  of  whom  one  of  their  countrymen  has  written  the 
character  in  words  of  deep  significance :  "  Was  there  ever  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  so  full  of  contrasts,  and  so  extreme  in  all  its  actions  ;  more 
swayed  by  sensations,  less  by  principles ;  led  therefore  always  to  do  either 
worse  or  better  than  was  expected  of  it,  sometimes  below  the  common  level 
of  humanity,  sometimes  greatly  above  it;  a  people  so  unalterable  in  its 
leading  iiLstincts,  that  its  iikeness  may  still  be  recognized  in  descriptions 
written  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  but  at*the  same  time  so  mutable 
in  its  daily  thoughts  as  to  become  a  spectacle  and  an  amazement  to  itself, 
and  to  be  aa  much  surprised  as  the  rest  of  the  world  at  .the  sight  of  what  it 
has  done ! "  t 

The  man  was  at  Toulon  who  was  fully  to  develope  the  leading  attribute  of 
the  French  people,—"  apt_  for  all  things,  but  excelling  only  in  war;  adoring 
chance,  force,  success,  splendour,  and  noiae,  more  than  true  glory."  X  In  the 
French  army  was  an  ofQcer  of  artillery,  Kapoleon  Bonaparte.  He  was 
twenty-four  years  of  age ;  had  been  educated  at  the  military  school  at  Paris ; 
bad  been  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  in  Ids  seventeenth  year ;  eariy  in  1793  had 
fought  for  the  Convention  against  Paoli  in  his  native  Corsica ;  had  left  the 
island  with  his  mother  and  sisters  in  May  of  that  year;  bad  spent  a  short 
time  at  Marseilles,  where  he'  had  written  a  pamphlet  exhorting  the  revolted 
Marseillese  to  obey  the  Convention ;  and  in  September  had  attained  the 
rank  of  lieutenant -col  on  el  of  artillery,  and  had  joined  the  besieging  army 
before  Toulon.  He  has.  himself  described  the  general,  Carteaui,  under  whom 
he  was  appointed  to  serve,  as  a  man  utterly  incompetent.     The  artillery 
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officer  had  a  plan  far  conducting  the  attack  upoa  Toulon,  whicli  he  fiuaUf 
submitted  to  a  Council  of  War,  wlien  Carteaui  had  been  replaced  by  a  more 
able  commander,  Dugommier.  The  succeee  of  this  plan  compelled  the 
Britiah  to  evacuate  the  city;   and  gave  to  the  youug  officer  a  reputatioa 


vhich  finally  carried  him,  step  by  step,  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
Europe ;  and,  beginning  hia  career  as  a  soldier  of  Liberty,  to  be  the  greatest 
foe  of  liberty  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

The  eDgineering  operations  of  the  ^French  appear  not  to  have  at  first 
impressed  lord  Hood  and  lord  Mulgrave  with  an  adequate  Henao  of  their 
poasible  consequences.  Lord  Mulgrave  wrote  home  that  Toulon  vaa  in  a  state . 
of  comfortable  security ;  when  the  besieging  army  under  Carteaux  was  taking 
up  its  positions.  Towards  the  end  of  November,  the  plan  of  the  enemy  to 
attack  the  outer  works  which  commanded  the  harbour,  instead  of  making  a 
general  oeeault  upon  the  town,  was  sufficiently  developed,  by  the  opening  of 
a  battery  near  the  fof  t  of  Malbosquet,  ore  of  the  most  important  of  the  forta 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Allies.  This  was  the  mode  of  attack  projected  by 
Bonaparte.  The  fortifications  of  Toulon  on  the  land  side  were  below  the 
posts  of  the  besieging  army  on  the  amphitheatre  of  hills  which  surrounded 
the  town.  If  batteries  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  these  fortifications 
from  the  higher  ground,  they  might  be  taken  by  assault,  and  then  the  inner 
and  outer  harbour  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  town 
must  be  evacuated.  The  fire  of  the  frencb  upon  Malbosquet  was  so  annoying, 
that  on  the  30th  of  ^'^ovember  the  garrison  made  a  sortie  with  two  thousand 
three  hundred  troops  of  various  nation',  of  which  three  hundred  only  were 
British.  The  sortie  was  inefiectual.  The  Allied  troops,  commanded  by  sir 
David  Sundas  (lord  Mulgrave  having  gone  home),  were  repulsed  by  a  much 
Btronger  body  of  the  republicans;  and  general  O'Hara,  the  commander  of 
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the  gnrrison,  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  On  the  13th  of  December 
lord  Hood  Bent  home  a  despatch  in  which  be  aays,  "  Nothing  very  material 
has  happened  since  the  30th  of  last  month,  except  that  the  enemy  haa  made 
approaches  nearer  to  ua  by  some  new  erected  batteries,"  These  nearer  , 
approaches  were  aomethingvery  material,  whose  consequences  were  soon  to  be 
determined.  In  a  week  after  his  despatch  of  the  13th,  lord  Hood  writes, 
"  It  is  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Toulon." 
On  the  17th  of  December,  after  a  continued  bombardment  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  French  forced  the  line  of  defence  in  two  of  its  moat  esaentJal 
points ;  and  now,  to  use  lord  Hood's  words,  "  the  enemy  commanded  the 
town  and  ships  by  their  shot  and  shells."  The  evacuation  was  determined 
upon  by  a  council  of  war  held  the  same  day  ;  and  it  was  also  resolved  that  the 
French  ships  which  were  fitted  for  sea  should  sail  out  with  the  English  fleet, 
and  that  those  which  remained  in  the  harbour,  as  well  aa  the  magazines  and 
arsenal,  should  b^  deatroyed.  On  tlie  18lh  the  troops  had  been  alt  with- 
drawn from  the  forts,  and  were  concentrated  in  the  town,  ready  to  embark 
wheB  the  ai^al  should  be  given  fur  the  most  awful  conflagration  that  naval 
warfare  had  ever  presented.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  volunteered  to  conduct  the 
terrible  work  of  destruction.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th  the  Vulcan  fire- 
ship  was  towed  into  the  inner  liarbour,  and  placed  across  the  tier  of  the  men- 
of-war.  Preparations  had  previously  been  made  for  burning  the  arsenal  and 
the  atorehousea,  At  ten  o'clock  a  rocket  flew  up  ;  and  then  the  traiua  were 
fired  that  consigned  the  atores  of  this  great  naval  depflt  to  the  flames ;  and 
the  fireship  went  amongst  the  men-of-war  and  the  irigates  at  their  anchorage, 
and  they  were  quickly  burning  to  the  water's  edge,  amidst  the  explosiou  of 
powder  magazines  which  threatened  to  involve  the  destroyers  Jihemselves  in 
the  general  havoc.  "  The  concussion  of  sir,"  says  sir  Sidney  Smitli,  "  and 
the  shower  of  falling  timber  on  fire,  was  such  as  nearly  to  destroy  the  whole 
of  us,"  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  described  the  conflagration  at  Toulon  as  a 
sublime  and  unique  spectacle.  But  that  night  presented  a  acene  of  horror 
far  more  impressive  than  the  grandeur  of  the  illumination  which  threw  its 
red  light  afar  upon  sea  and  uionntain.  The  quays  of  Toulon  were  crowded 
with  terrified  multitudes  of  both  seiea,  earnestly  imploring  a  refuge  in  the 
Allied  fleet  Irom  the  dreaded  vengeance  of  the  triumphant  republicans.  Many 
of  the  more  prominent  of  the  monarchical  party  had  been  previously  receired 
ou  board  the  British  and  Spanish  siiips  which  were  about  to  move  into  the 
roads  ofl*  Toulon ;  but  there  was  a  helpless  baud  of  fugitives  left  behind, 
who,  having  found  a  temporary  abiding  place,  knew  that  the  vengeance  which 
they  had  escaped  at  Maraeille  and  Lyou  would  follow  them  here.  Some 
crowded  with  desperate  liaste  into  boata  which  they  found  upon  the  beach, 
and  were  swamped.  Others  dashed  into  the  aea,  hoping  to  be  picked  up  by 
the  ships'  crews.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  lingered  in  the  harbour — amidst  the 
bewildering  glare  and  smoke,  the  tempest  of  scorching  ashea,  even  the  fire  of 
the  republican  batteries  upon  the  port, — till  his  own  retreat  had  become 
difficult,  in  the  endeavour  to  rescue  all  who  cried  to  him  for  succour.  Iii 
a  debate  in  Parliament  it  was  asserted  that  the  commanders  were  much  ta 
blame  in  not  having  made  diapositiona  for  securing  and  bringing  away  the 
miserable  inhabitants;  and  that,  although  a  considerable  number  had 
embarked,  that  number  woa  small,  when  compared  with  the  wretches  that^ 
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were  left  behind.*  On  the  contrary,  it  was  ofGcially  asserted  that  erery  one 
was  taken  from  the  town  on  its  evacuation  that  felt  disposed  to  go.f 
The  naval  historian  of  Great  Britain  bojb,  "  Those  irha  recollect  the  mos- 
flucres  that  stained  republican  Prance  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  14,877 
men,  vomen,  and  children,  of  the  loyal  Toulonese  received  an  asylum  on  board 
the  shipa  of  the  British."  J  The  refugees  of  Toulon,  according  to  Lamartine, 
were  conveyed  to  Leghorn,  and  CBtablished  themselves  in  Tuscany.  Lamartine 
paints  the  iorrora  of  that  night,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  attempt  to  carry 
away  the  terrified  multitudes.  But  he  does  not  distort  historical  facts,  to 
gratify  that  hatred  of  England  which  seems,  in  some  instances,  to  be  engen- 
dered by  her  hospitality.  Another  historian  of  the  Bevolution  says,  "A 
party  of  fugitives  had  found  an  asylum  on  board  the  Spanish  and  Jlfeapalitaii 
vessels,  where  they  were  treated  with  a  generous  sympathy.  The  English 
themselves,  although  less  anxious  (quoigue  tiiointempre»fe»),teceiyed  a  certain 
Rum£»-,  and  the  Engliah  government  allowed  them  some  support."  §  These 
"sentiments  of  humanity,"  which  M.  L.  Blanc  eulogises  in  the  Spanish  admiral, 
Laogara,  appear  to  have  had  some  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Engliah  admiral. 
Lord  Hood,  in  his  despatch  of  the  20th  December,  writes,  "  It  is  a  very  com- 
fortable satisfaction  to  me,  that  several  thousands  of  the  meritorious  inha- 
bitants of  TouloQ  were  sheltered  in  his  majesty's  ships."  Those  were  sedu- 
lously cared  for  who  claimed  protection  as  being  roost  compromised.  ■ 
Mr.  Eox,  in  the  debate  on  the  evacuation  of  Toulon,  said,  if  we  took  away  all 
those  who  were  desirous  of  coming  away,  we  had  the  less  to  lament  our 
failure  ;  but  he  added,  that  the  numerous  executions  that  followed  tended  to 
throw  a  doubt  upon  this  statement.  The  executions  were  indeed  numen>u8. 
Bar^re  hod  expressed  the  temper  of  the  French  Convention  towards  Toulon ; 
"  The  conquest  won  by  the  Mountain  over  the  Brissotines  must  be  comme- 
morated by  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where  Toulon  once  stood.  The  national 
thunder  must  crush  the  house  of  every  trader  in  that  town."  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  had  sent  thither  its  commiesionere,  Barras,  Fr^ron, 
and  the  younger  Bobespierre.  According  to  some  accounts  these  ministers 
of  vengeance  slew  thouaauds  hy  their  fusillades.  According  to  other  accounts, 
the  number  of  victims  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred.|{ 
The  letters  of  Frerou  himself,  if  not  forgeries,  contradict  the  apologists  of 
republican  massacres.  On  the  24th  of  December,  fire  days  after  Toulon  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  Allies,  he  writes  to  the  Committee  in  Paris,  that  he 
bad  secured  twelve  thousand  labourers  to  raze  to  the  ground  the  buildings  of 
the  town ;  and  he  adds,  "  Each  day  I  accomplish  the  fall  of  two  hundred 
heads  ;  and  already  eight  hundred  Toulonese  have  been  shot." 

The  capture  and  destruction  of  a  lat^e  portion  of  the  French  fieet  at 
Toulon  was  of  considerable  Hcrvice  to  Great  Britain  in  the  naval  war.  But, 
like  many  other  successes,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  moral  injury  did 
not  overbalance  the  material  advantage.  Burke,  before  the  events  o(  the 
18th  of  December,  "heard  with  infinite  sorrow  that  in  taking  the  king  of 

•  "F*Tli*Dieutu7  Ebtor;,"  April  10,  1704,  vol  uii.  col.  StS. 

t  IIM.0A.  240. 

X  Jama's  "N&val  Hutory,"  tdI.  i.  p.  l.'iS. 

j  LouiB  Blaua,  "Histoire  de  la  lUToliidun,"  torn.  i.  p.  101. 

I  Thkn,  ton.  'ri.  p.  117;  Lonia  Blui^  torn.  x.  p.  103, 
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France's  fleet  in  truqt,  we  iDBtantly  unrigged  and  dismaated  the  ehipe.  .  .  . 
Tbese  ships  are  now  so  circumataiiced,  that  if  ve  are  forced  to  evacuate 
TouloD,  they  must  fall  into  tUe  hands  of  the  enemy,  or  be  burnt  by  ouraelves. 
I  know  this  is  by  some  considered  ea  a  fine  thing  for  us.  But  the  A  thenians 
ought  nut  to  be  better  than  the  English,  or  Mr.  Pitt  less  virtuoua  than 
A-rietideB."*  Ihis  reasoning  was  too  Bubtle-for  the  Farliameat  or  the  people 
to  comprehend  it.  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  France  j  and  therefore  it 
was  good  for  Great  Britain  to  have  destroyed  fifteen  vesaels  of  war  at  Toulon, 
and  to  have  brought  away  seventeen.  When  Aristides  would  not  listen  to 
the  project  of  burning  the  Laced smonian  fleet,  he  said  that  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  to  tlie  State  or  less  honourable.  The  parallel  does  not 
hold  in  all  ita  circumstances.  The  deatructiou  of  the  Lacedrnmoniau  fleet 
would  have  been  an  act  of  treachery  to  confederates.  So  oue  denied  tlie 
advantage  of  crippling  the  Toulon  fleet;  and  few  could  see  any  injustice  in 
despoiling  an  enemy,  whose  language  was,  "  May  England  be  ruined !  May 
England  be  annihilated !  Such  ought  to  be  the  concluding  article  of  every 
revolutionary  decree  of  the  N'ational  Convention  of  France."t 

Jn  the'  debate  on  the  Address,  when  Farliaoient  wa«  opened  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1794,  Mr.  Foi  took  a  retrospect  of  the  events  of  the  preceding 
seven  mouths.  He  said  tiiet  when  the  Session  closed  in  June,  there  were 
parties  existing  in  France  of  equal  streugtli.  The  Girondina  occupied  Lyon, 
Bourdeauz,  and  other  places ;  (he  Koyalists'  possessed  La  Vendue.  The 
Convention  not  only  quelled  all  internal  insurrections,  but  defeated  their 
foreign  enemies.  "What,  he  asked,  is  the  inference  ?  "  That  there  ia  no  pro- 
bability, nor  even  possibility,  of  overthrowing  the  Jacobin  government  of 
France  in  another  campaign,  nor  in  another  after  that."  The  minority  in 
both  Houses  constantly  alleged  against  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  establishment  of 
monarchy  in  France  was  the  object  which  he  wished  to  efi'ectuate.  They 
might  have  reproached  him  more  justly  that,  if  be  really  had  this  object  at 
heart,  he  lost  the  only  real  opportunity  of  giving  an  energetic  support  to  the 
loyal  and  religious  spirit  which  bad  been  awakened  ia  a  portion  of  France  ;  and 
had  neglected  thus  to  oppose  a  definite  principle  to  the  ferocious  domination 
of  the  Jacobin  government.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Fitt  by  one  who,  looking 
calmly  upon  the  past,  is  not  carried  away  by  any  anti-democratic  prejudices, 
".  I{  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  peace,  he  should  have  adopted  the  only 
policy  which  could  lead  to  victory.  He  should  have  proclaimed  a  Holy  War 
for  religion,  morality,  property,  order,  public  law,  and  should  have. thus  opposed 
to  the  Jacobins  an  energy  equal  to  their  own."  J  In  March,  1793,  the  people 
of  Brittany  and. La  Vend^  rushed  into  such  a  Holy  War  ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  year  they  were  fighting  with  an  energy  which  at  one  time 
appeared  not  unlikely  to  hurl  back  the  Jacobin  tyranny  to  ita  choaen  seat  of 
Paris,  and  give  the  provinces  a  chance  of  escape  from  the  B«ign  of  Terror 
which  liad  established  itself  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondins.  The  efforts  of 
the  poor  Tend eana  are  in  vain.  The  provinces  look  on  and  tremble  whilst 
the  guillotine  does  its  work  in  the  South  of  France ;  whilst  the  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette, — sent  before  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  on  the  motion  of  Harare, 


■  "  Policj  of  tha  Allies." 

f  Speecb  of  Bsrire,  September  21,  1793. 

X  Hscauby,  "Life  of  Pitt."  ' 
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■who  calla  the  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  "  the  Austrian  woman," — is  dragged 
to  the  ecaffold  oa  the  10th  of  October;  vhilat  Vergniaud,  the  ^oung  and 
eloquent,  and  twenty-one  other  Girondin  deputies,  are  put  to  death  on  the 
same  day,  the  Slat  of  October ;  whilst  the  enthusiastic  Madame  Boland ;  and 
Baillf ,  once  so  venerated  ai  a  patriot ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  whose  &te 
nobody  deplores,  are  executed  early  in  NoTember ;  whilst  the  Goddess  of 
Season,  personated  by  a  harlot  of  the  Opera,  is  inaugurated  at  Notre  Dame. 
Surely,  the  outraged  humanities  and  decencies  of  life  wUl  not  long  endure 
these  horrors.  Tbey  will  be  endured ;  and  they  will  go  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
Terror  calls  out  its  levy-CD-mssse  to  defend  the  Bepublic  from  all  internal 
and  external  enemies.  Wherever  there  is  a  foe  on  the  frontier  the  conscripts 
are  burled  against  him.  Wherever  insurrection  against  the  Mountain  shows 
its  head,  legions  march  to  put  it  down.  Joiirdan  drives  the  prince  of  Cobourg 
over  the  Sambre  on  the  16th  of  October.  The  Vendeans  are  annihilated  at 
Mans  and  Savenay  in  the  middle  of  December.  The  Jacobin  government  is 
Buccessful  in  all  its  military  operations.  Success  throws  a  veil  over  its  crimes ; 
and  the  Erench  leam  to  believe  that  Barfere  was  speaking  very  reasonably 
when  he  exclaimed,  "  The  vessel  of  the  EevolutioQ  can  float  into  port  only  on 
waves  of  blood." 

The  exciting  and  romftDtic  incidents  of  the  war  in  La  Vendfe  are  familiar 
to  mnst  persons,  in  the  charming  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness  de  La  Boche- 
jaqui'lein.  She  has  presented  to  us,  in  her  simple  and  touching  descriptions, 
the  picture  of  a  community  almost  wholly  different  from  any  other  French 
population  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution.  La  Vendue,  known  also  as  Xg 
J^ay*  du  Socage, — a  tract  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square,  on  the 
Boutbern  hank  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, —  was  for  the  most  part  a 
sequestered  district,  with  few  towns— a  pastoral  district,  where  the  resident 
proprietors  lived  without  pomp  or  luxury,  keeping  up  an  affectionate  intei^ 
course  with  the  peasantry  ;  and  where  the  cur&  and  their  flocks  had  no  diffe- 
rences of  opinion,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Bevolution  had  not  come  to 
disturb  the  old  piety  and  its  traditional  superstitions.  This  state  of  tran- 
quillity was  interrupted  by  the  harsh  measures  of  the  republican  authoriciea, 
before  the  death  of  the  king.  The  murmurs  of  the  people  became  loud 
against  their  oppressors.  "  The  unhappy  peasants,  wounded  in  every  thing 
that  was  dear  to  them — aiibjected  to  a  yoke  which  the  happiness  they  had 

formerly  eujoyed  made  them  ft;el  still  heavier— revolted  at  last The 

insurrection  began,  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  plan,  without 
concert,  and  almost  without  hopes."  *  It  broke  out  at  La  !Florent  in  Anjou, 
where  the  young  men  made  a  forcible  resistance  to  the  Commissioners  who 
were  eupennteading  the  ballot  for  the  levy  of  troops.  Jaques  Cathelineau,  a 
hawker  of  woollens,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  who  were 
alt  accustomed  to  field-sports,  and  some  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms. 
Their  numbers  soon  amounted  to  a  thousand ;  but  after  several  successful 
encounters  with  the  republican  troops,  they  suddenly  dispersed  ■,  for  Easter 
was  at  hand,  and  they  must  keep  the  sacred  festival  in  their  own  homes.  But 
the  Vendeans  were  soon  again  in  the  field,  many  under  the  command  of 
H.  de  Charette;   who  became  the  principal  chief   of  the  district  of  Bat 

*  '■H«inHit(irthsMsTekiaii«iid«l»BiNih«jwiasIdn,''SitgIishtnuubtii»,  p.  lis. 
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Poitoti.  Another  leader,  the  most  popular  of  the  inBurgentB,  was  Toung 
Henri  de  la  EochejaqueleiD,  who  eaid  to  liia  teu  thousand  followers,  "  Follow 
me  when  I  advance  against  the  enemy  ;  kill  me  when  I  turn  mj  back  upon 
tliein;  revenge  me,  if  they  bring  me  down."  M.  de  Leacure,  the  first 
buabund  of  the  fiiir  historian  of  La  Vendue,  was  equally  beloved.  There 
were  other  chiefs  who  held  commands,  some  of  whom  had  served  in  the  army. 


But  the  discipline  of  the  insurgents  was  very  imperfect,  and  their  organiza- 
tion still  more  loose.  It  was  an  army  of  partizatis,  who  fought  well,  but  had 
little  efi'ectunl  concert  in  (,heir  operations. 

To  trace  the  course  of  civil  war  in  La  Vend(?e  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  History,  iind  would  be  a  departure  from  its  objects.  After  various 
,  BUCcesscB  against  the  republicans,  the  contest  assumed  the  most  formidable 
dimensions.  Cathelineau  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  insur- 
gents ;  but  was  soon  after  killed.  General  Westermann  was  dispatched 
by  the  Convention,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  and  burn  the  whole  district. 
The  royalists  attacked  Westermann  at  ChatiUon  ;  and  hia  defeat  was  fol- 
lowed by  feariul  massacres  of  the  republicans  in  revenge  of  their  vindictive 
acta.  Tho  whole  country  was  in  tlie  agonies  of  an  internecine  couHict. 
During  the  eummer  the  English  government  offered  assistance  through  an 
emigrant  from  Brittany,  M.  de  Tiiiteniac,  who  brouglit  despatches  from 
Mr.  Dundas.  The  ignorance  of  the  English,  in  all  that  related  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Vendeans,  is  described  as  complete  ;  and  M.  de  Tintcniac,  although 
he  stated  that  the  English  government  appeared  disposed  to  aasiat,  and  that 
all  seemed  ready  for  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  l-'rance,  could  not  help  aus- 
pecting  its  lukewarmneas,  on  account  of  "  the  conduct  of  the  English 
rainiBtry  towards  th&  emigrants."  The  Vendean  chiefs  proposed  a  place  of 
landing  for  a  British  force,  and  promised  to  join  with  fifty  thousand  men. 
I'or  months  the  Vendeans  thougliC  that  the  promised  help  would  come.  The 
war  went  on  without  any  assistance  from  tlie  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was 
probably  out  of  his  power  to  render  any  effectual  aid,  with  a  number  of 
other  objects  in  band,  each  requiring  a  few  thousand  men.  We  did  not  make 
war,  as  Camot  made  war,  by  throMing  a  great  force  upon  one  point.  The 
Convention  sent  two  hundred  thousand  men  into  La  Vendee,  with  orders  that 
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tbe  whole  Inbabitanta  should  be  exterminated  without  regard  to  age  or  aex, 
the  woods  ia  which  they  eheltered  cut  don-n,  the  habitations  given  to  the 
flamea.  Terrible  was  the  resistance  to  theue  ennguinary  decrees.  Some  of 
the  Vendean  chiefs,  such  as  M.  de  Lescure  and  Henri  de  la  Eochejaquelein, 
were  humane;  others,  such  as  Charette,  repaid  cruelty  by  cruelty.  The 
Vendeans  obtained  a  victory  over  Eleber,  at  Gbollet,  in  September ;  but 
another  battle  was  fought  od  the  same  ground,  when  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  the  republic  drove  the  insurgents  to  the  low  country  on  the  bank 
of  the  Loire.  M.  de  Bonchamps,  one  of  the  most  efBcient  commanders,  was 
mortally  wounded  at  ChoUet.  M,  de  Lescure  bad  been  previously  wounded, 
and  met  a  lingering  death.  Henri  de  la  Eochejaqueieia  was  now  elected  to 
the  chief  command.  The  passage  of  the  Loire  into  Brittany,  where  the 
people  invited  the  fugitives  to  come  over  and  join  their  fates  to  theirs,  has 
been  described  by  the  Marchioness'deja  Sochejaquelein  with  a  power  which 
an  eye-witness  could  only  attain.    She  paints  the  heights  of  St.  Florent 


forming  a  semicircular  boundary  to  a  vast  level  strand  reaching  to  the  wide 
Loire;  eighty  thousand  people  crowded  in  the  valley;  soldiers,  women, 
children,  aged,  wounded,  flying  from  destruction ;  the  burning  villages 
behind  ;  another  multitude  on  the  opposite  shore.  There  were  five  thousand 
republican  prisoners  with  the  Vendean  army.  It  was  proposed  to  shoot 
them.  The  wounded  De  Lescure  interfered,  and  they  were  spared.  But 
another  spirit  soon  came  over  this  devoted  royalist  almost  in  his  dying  hours. 
He  was  carried  with  the  army  in  a  carnage.  On  hia  way  "  somebody  came 
and  read  to  him  from  a  newspaper  the  details  of  the  queen,'a  death.  He  cried 
out,  '  Ah !  the  monsters  have  then  killed  her  !  I  fought  to  deliver  her !  If  I 
live  it  will  be  to  revenge  her.  No  more  quarter.'  This  idea  never  quitted 
him."*  The  details  of  that  murder,  if  truly  told,  would  excuse  this  outburst. 
The  long  imprisonment  in  the  Temple ;  the  brutal  separatioQ  of  the  mother 
from  her  son;  her  removal  to  the  dens  of  the  Conciergerie ;  her  mock  trial 
and  exposure  to  the  obscene  insults  of  the  judges  of  the  infamous  Tribunal; 
her  lofty  contempt ;  her  pious  fortitude  ; — these  were  indeed  details  to  move 
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eren  a  raercirul  leader  of  a  royalist  ioBurrectioa  to  tliiok  odIj  of  revenge. 
Pe  Lescure  died  :  but  hia  words  were  not  forgotten.  Then  came  a  series  of 
liatilea  in  which  no  quarter  was  given  on  eillier  side.  The  harassed  fugitives 
ogain  tried  to  repaaa  the  Loire,  reduced  in  number  to  ten  thousand  aurvivore. 
The  final  destruction  of  "the  Catholic  army"  soon  closed  that  first  great 
struggle  of  the  VendeauB.  The  brave  Henri  de  la  Baehejaquelein  vFsa  killed. 
The  horrible  proceedings  of  the  Jucobin  Proconsul  Carrier  at  Nantes — hia 
noj/adet,  iu  which  boat-loads  of  victims  were  sunk  daily  by  this  exultiug 
ruffian, — these  formed  the  climax  of  the  borrora  of  the  royalist  war.  The 
delsils  of  these  tragedies  are  heart- sickening.  "  Cruel  is  the  panther  of 
the  woods,  the  she  bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps;  but  there  is  in  man  a  hatred 
crueller  than  that."  • 

Whilst  all  these  Btrug<>1e3  in  La  Vendue,  heroic  but  hopeless,  were  pro- 
(xediijg  during  that  eventful  year,  the  British  government,  having  twice  been 
in  communication  with  the  royalists,  at  length  roused  itself  to  make  an  effort 


AtlAcIc  on  Nlntos  by  the  VandBsni. 

for  their  aaaistance.  At  the  moment  when  the  Vendeons  had  re-croaaed  the 
Iiorre,  unable  to  maintain  their  poairion  in  Brittany,  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  lord  Moira,  with  eight  English  battalions  and  ten  thousand 
Hanoverians  and  emigrants,  was  diapatclied  to  their  aasistance.  There  was 
no  sigoai  &om  the  shore.    The  help  bad  come  too  late. 

■  CsiljU,  book  T.,  chap.  4. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

The  BaigD  of  Tsiror  in  Fnuice— B«nUn««  upon  Hnir  ud  Mmer  in  Sdottuii — Snipokuon  of  the 
Habeii  Corpni  Act — Trial*  foe  High-tnuon  of  Hud;,  Tooke,  »nd  Tbelwkll — Inniion 
^raateaed — NationU  Defenoe— SMt«  of  the  Marf — Hove'i  Harol  Tidor;  of  the  fint  of 
Jane — French  decree  of  No  Qiurter  for  BnglUhmen  and  HaDOTeriani — JaoobLnim 
recogniiee  the  Supreme  Being— The  Fall  of  EobeeiueiTe — Bottenneee  of  the  Coalition 
against  Prance — SnooeiHe  of  ike  French — Becall  of  the  l>Dke  of  York  from  the  oomnuud 
of  the  Britiah  fanee — Hoiland  loit — BemnaDl  of  the  British  arm;  leaTee  the  Continent- 
Poland  finallj  eoilaTed  when  Eoeciniko  fell — Coniea— Siege  of  Bartia. 

Ok  the  opening  of  the  SeMion  of  Parliament  in  January,  1794,  tlie  earl 
of  Momington  (afterwards  Marquis  Wellesley)  deliToied  a  most  remarkable 
Bpeecb,  in  which  he  traced  the  whole  course  of  the  French  Berolution,  con- 
tending that  it  was  impoBBible  to  make  peace  with  those  who  directed  the 
gOTemment  of  france.  His  eloquent  peroration  wsa  in  some  degree  prophetic 
of  the  vicissitudes  that  the  then  possessors  of  revolutionary  authority  might 
be  expected  to  undergo.  Would  a  great  nation  rely  upon  her  own  sword,  or 
entrust  the  whole  frame  of  ber  laws,  her  liberties,  and  her  religion,  "  to  what- 
ever may  be  the  accidental  caprice  of  any  new  band  of  malefactors,  who,  in 
the  last  convulaions  of  their  exhausted  country,  may  be  destined  to  drag 
the  present  tyrants  to  their  own  scaffolds,  to  seize  their  lawless  power,  to 
emulate  the  jdepravity  of  their  example,  and  to  rival  the  enormity  of  their 
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erimeB  F  "  *  Assoredly  the  Bevolutioa  was  tlien  eteadily  porsuiag  the  proceas 
ef  "  eating  its  own  chLdven."  The  Girondins  had  all  vanished — some  bj  the 
■caffold,  some  by  starration,  some  by  poisoa.  Other  chiefs  of  rival  fiictiona  were 
about  to  follow.  On  the  24th  of  March,  the  Ht^ertistes  were  guillotined.  On 
the  3rd  of  April,  the  Dantonista  were  guillotined.  Hubert, — the  most  filthy  of 
writen,  the  most  violent  of  inBurrectiooists, — and  a  strange  aBSOTtment  of  his 
d  iaciples,  were  condemned  for  their  love  of  blood.  Danton,  'and  ComiUe  Des- 
inouliDB,vho  bad  grown  sick  of  revolutionary  horrors,  stood  equally  in  the  way 
of  Bobespierre,  and  werecondenmed  for  their  moderation.  The  Notabilities  of 
the  Bevolution  fall  in  quick  succesBion;  hut  the  guillotine  knows  no  distinction 
of  persons.  It  sweeps  all  opinions  into  its  sack.  It  takes  without  any  nicety 
of  selection  the  widow  of  Hebert ;  the  widow  of  Camille  Seemoulins ;  the 
pincess  Elizabeth,  the  admirable  sister  of  Loiua ;  the  di>chesa  do  Qrammont, 
and  the  duchess  du  Chatelet ; — famous  members  of  the  Constitnent  Asaemhly, 
B'Espremenil,  Ohapelier,  and  Thourot ; — Malesherbes,  the  generous  defender 
of  the  king,  with  his  daughter  and  grand-daughter.  For  republicans  and 
royalists,  for  rich  and  poor,  for  either  sex,  for  bedridden  fourscore,  and  for 
blooming  sixteen,  the  Bevolntionary  Tribunal  has  its  infallible  prescription. 
The  prisons  of  Paris  are  full — not  of  violators  of  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  person  and  property,  but  of  nupecft.  The  prisons  must  be  emptied.  In 
these  pleasant  months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  orange  blossoms  are  smell- 
ing sweetly  in  the  Tuileries  gardens,  the  diead  machine  is  doing  ita  daily 
work  upon  batches  of  a  dosen  of  a  score ;  and  women  sit  upon  its  steps  and 
knit — the  "  Tricoteusea  of  Bobespierre "  who  were  paid  to  assist  in  the 
"  National  fStes," — the  priestesses  of  the  sacrifices,  during  those  two  months, 
of  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  select  rictims  out  of  seven  thousand 
prisoners. 

These  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer.  Englishmen  heard  and  read  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Seign  of  Terror — probably  presented  to  them  with  some 
exaggeration.  At  this  season  the  EngLsh  government  chose  to  believe  that 
revolutionary  principles  had  an  especial  attraction  for  some  portion  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Obscure  quarters  of  London  were  swarming  with 
emigrant  nobility  and  clergy — learning  to  labour  at  some  calling,  or  earning 
their  bread  by  teaching  Uieir  language.  Delicately  nurtured  women  were 
mantua-makers  in  garrets  in  the  dingy  regions  of  St.  Pancras.  There  might 
be  a  few  stem  believers  in  equality  who  would  rejoice  to  see  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  humbled  in  the  dust ;  but  even  these  might  have  been  softened 
in  beholding  how  cheerfully  adversity  was  borne, — in  many  cases  how  piously. 
"What  Englishmen  heard  of  the  course  of  devolution  abroad — its  murders, 
Hs  confiscations,  its  interruptions  of  all  industry,  its  conscriptions ; — what 
tbey  saw  of  the  privations  and  humiliations  of  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
where  they  might  at  least  be  safe  from  lawless  violence — these  things  were 
not  calculated  to  make  them  desirous  of  such  organic  changes  aa  would  sub- 
stitute a  sanguinary  Despotism  for  a  limited  Monarchy,  a  National  Convention 
for  a  House  of  Commons,  and  a  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  for  a  British  Jury. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  the  dreaded  danger,  to  proclaim  which  Bui^e  first 
rang  his  alarm-belL    According  to  the  belief  of  the  great  parliamentary 
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majority,  the  adrocatea  of  Beform  were  the  tugh-prieatfl  of  Anarchy.  Pitt 
did  not  hold  Bach  extreme  viewB.  He  said,  as  he  h&d  a  right  to  aay,  that  it 
vaa  ft  dangerous  time  for  anj  conatitutiomd  cbange.  Bat  he  was  carried 
•along  vith  the  current ;  and  he  practicollj  identified  himself  with  the  passions 
of  the  time,  when  he  sanctioned  the  arbitrary  attempts  to  punish  Seformera 
as  conspiratora. 

The  disposition  of  the  British  government  was  exhibited  in  a  very  strik- 
ing manner  in  the  parliamentary  proceedings  arising  out  of  the  sentences 
passed  by  the  Courts  of  Scotland  upon  Thomas  Muir,  and  Thomas  Fjsshe 
Pahner.  We  are  told  by  the  biographer  of  lord  Eldon  that  "  the  reTolutionary 
poison,  distributed  hj  the  French  republicans,  had  now  begun  to  operate 
eitensiTely.  A  time  therefore  was  considered  hy  the  govemment  to  have 
arrived,  when  the  safety  of  the  State  required  prosecutions,  which  should 
involve  heavier  consequences  than  those  attaching  under  the  English  law  to 
mere  sedition.  The  first  experiments  were  made  in  Scotland.''  *  These  first 
«xperiments  were  certainly  not  greatlj  to  the  honour  of  those  who,  in  the 
aister  kingdom,  contrived  to  infiict  the  punishment  of  fourteen  years  trans* 
portation  upon  Muir,  a  young  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar,  and  seven  years 
transportation  upon  Palmer,  an  Eoglieh  clergyman,  for  an  ofibnce  which  in 
England  would  have  amounted  only  to  a  misdemeanour,  if  a  jury  could  have 
been  fbond  in  England  to  convict  the  accused.  They  were  agitators  for  Beform 
in  the  representation  of  the  people.  The  lord  justice  derk  Braifield  summed 
up  violently  against  Muir  ;  and,  says  lord  Campbell,  "  hardly  attempted  to 
■conceal  that  the  corpus  delicti  was  the  advocacy  of  Parliamentary  Beform." 
This  specimen  of  a  past  time  asked,  what  right  had  the  rabble,  who  bad  been 
(letitioning  Parliament,  to  representation?  The  lauded  interest  alone  has 
ft  right  to  be  represented.  In  passing  sentence  upon  Muir  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  by  the  Boman  law,  which  is  held  to  be  the  Scotch  Common 
]jaw,  transportation  was  amongst  the  mildest  of  penalties ;  that  death  was 
the  proper  punishment  of  sedition — death  by  the  gallows  or  by  exposure  to 
wild  beasts,  as  the  merciful  judge  set  forth  in  Latin  quotations.  In  a  most 
learned  and  able  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  these  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings formed  the  subject  of  sevend  debates,  Mr.  Adam  maintained  that 
the  offence  with  which  these  persons  were  charged  in  their  indictments  waa 
what  the  law  of  Scotland  termed  Leasing-making ;  that  is,  uttering  words,  or 
publishing  matter,  tending  to  breed  discord  between  the  king  and  his  people  ; 
.and  that  the  punishment  of  transportation  could  not,  by  the  same  law,  be 
inflicted  for  the  crime  of  Leasing-making.  The  lord  advocate  contended  that 
he  hod  indicted  them  under  the  Common  Law,  and  that  the  judges  in  Scot- 
land had  a  discretionary  power  of  punishing  by  transportation  what  in 
England  was  known  as  Sedition.  This  law  officer  had  the  indiscretion  to  say 
that,  Hx.  Adam  having  talked  of  assimilating  the  law  of  Scotland  to  the  law 
of  England,  and  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Scotch  judges  to  the  milder 
punishments  of  England  for  the  same  offence,  "  he  saw  no  reason  for  this ; 
on  the  contrary  he  saw  many  strong  reasons  for  bringing  the  law  of  England 
up  to  that  of  Scotland."  The  indignation  of  Mr.  Fox  was  withering.  "  If 
that  day  should  ever  arrive  which  the  lord  advocate  seems  so  anxiously  to 
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wish  for — if  the  ty  tumical  Uwi  of  Bcotluid  should  ever  be  introduced  in 
oppoBiti<m  to  the  ImmaDe  laws  of  England,  it  would  then  be  high  time  formy 
honourable  fiiends  and  mywlf  to  settle  our  afiain,  and  retire  to  aome  happier 
clime,  where  we  might  at  least  enjoy  those  rights  which  are  giren  to  man,  and 
which  his  nature  tells  hiTn  he  has  a  right  to  demand."  Mr.  Pitt  had  on  this 
occasion,  as  in  many  other  instances,  to  endnre  the  reproach  of  departing  from 
the  prinriplea  he  once  professed,  in  now  sanctioning  the  execution  of  the 
sentences  npon  these  men ;  "  whose  offence,"  said  Mr.  Adam,  "  might  perhaps 
be  traced  to  the  doctrines  formerly  inculcated  by  some  of  those  who  now  held 
distinguished  situations  in  the  Cabinet."  * 

On  the  12th  of  May  a  Message  team  the  king  wsa  delivered  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Secretary  Sundas,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  upon 
information  of  seditious  practices  carried  on  by  certain  Societies  in  London, 
their  books  and  papers  had  been  seised ;  and  that  his  majesty  had  ordered 
them  to  be  laid  before  the  House.  A.  Committee  of  Secresy  was  appointed 
by  ballot  to  examine  these  papers,  and  on  the  16th  they  presented  their  first 
B«port.  The  Societies  whose  papers  were  thus  examined  were  "  The  Society 
for  Constitutional  Information  "  and  "  The  London  Corresponding  Society ."t 
On  the  presentation  of  the  Beport,  Mr.  Pitt  dwelt  upon  the  rarious  auc- 
tions of  the  Committee;  and  particularly  upon  their  conclusion  that  a  Con- 
vention was  contemplated,  which  might  take  upon  itself  the  character  of  a 
general  representative  of  the  people ;  a  Coaveution  evidently  designed,  said 
Mr.  Fitt,  "  to  exercise  legislative  and  judicial  capacities,  to  overturn  the 
established  system  of  government,  and  wrest  from  die  Parliament  that  power 
which  the  people  and  the  constitution  had  lodged  in  their  hands."  He  then 
mored  "  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  empower  his  majesty  to 
secure  and  detain  such  persons  as  his  majesty  shall  suapect  are  conspiring 
against  his  person  and  government."  The  proposed  measure  was  a  Suspen- 
mm  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  X  and  its  necessity  was  grounded  upon  the 
recital  of  the  Bill,  "  that  a  treacherous  and  detestable  conspiracy  had 
been  farmed  for  subverting  the  existing  laws  and  constitution,  and 
for  introducing  the  system  of  anarchy  and  confusion  which  had  lately 
prevailed  in  l^rance."  It  was  opposed  strenuously  by  the  usual  small 
minority,  bat  was  rapidly  carried  through  the  Commons ;  and  wss  passed 
at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  18th.  On  the  2Srd  it  passed 
the  Honse  of  Lords.  On  the  19th,  after  examinations  before  the  Privy 
Connci],  six  persons  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  charged  with  high- 
treason  ;  amongst  whom  were  the  Sev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  private  secretary  to 
earl  Stanhope,  Uorne  Tooke,  and  John  ThelwalL  The  State  Trials  arising 
out  of  these  arrets,  and  of  the  arrests  of  others  also  charged  with  the  highest 
offence  known  to  the  law,  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  proceedings  in 
our  constitutional  history.  Pive  months  were  employed  by  the  government 
in  preparation  for  the  arraignment  of  thirteen  persons  to  be  charged  with 
"  compassing  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King."  This  resort  to  the  law  of 
Constructive  Treason  can  scarcely  now  find  a  defender,  except  a  remnant  be 
left  of  the  alarmists  who  regarded  the  long  struggle  against  popular  rights  aa 
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the  aaving  of  ibe  monarchy.  Most  men  agree  with  the  eminent  lawyer  who 
now  holds  the  highest  office  under  the  Crown,  that  if  the  miniBterial  meaaure 
bad  succeeded,  "  all  political  agitation  must  have  beea  extinguiahed  in  Eng- 
land ;  as  there  would  hare  been  a  precedent  for  holding  that  the  effort  to 
carry  a  measure  by  influencing  public  opinion  through  the  means  openly 
resorted  to  in  our  days  is  a  compasaing  of  the  death  of  the  sovereign.  The 
only  chance  of  eecaping  servitude  would  have  been  civil  war."  * 

The  Qrand  Jury  of  Middlesex  having  found  an  indictment  against  twelve 
persons  for  high-treason,  and  a  Special  Commiasioii  having  been  appointed 
for  their  trials,  this  memorable  proceeding  commenced  at  the  SeaeioQ  House 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  28th  of  October,  with  the  trial  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
One  who  was  amongst  the  twelve  accused  has  daacrihed  this  crisis  with  some 
pomp  of  words  which  sonnda  hke  exaggeration,  but  which  is  scarcely  an  over^ 
strained  estimate  of  the  popular  feeling.  Thomas  Holcroft  saya,  "  Perhaps 
this  country  nerer  witnessed  a  moment  more  portentous.  The  hearts  and 
countenances  of  men  seemed  pregnant  with  doubt  and  terror.  They  waited, 
in  something  like  a  stupor  of  amazement,  for  the  fearfol  sentence  on  which 
their  deliverance  or  their  destruction  seemed  to  depend.  Never  surely  was 
the  public  mind  more  profoundly  agitated.  The  whole  power  of  government 
was  directed  against  Thomas  Hardy  ;  in  his  fate  seemed  involved  the  &te  of 
the  nation."  t  Erskine  and  Qibbs  were  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
Sir  John  Scott,  Attorney- Qeneral,  opened  the  case  tor  the  prosecution  in  a 
speech  of  nine  hours.  He  maintained  that  the  evidence  would  establish  the 
fact  of  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the  king,  which,  in  point  of  law,  is  an  overt  act 
of  compassing  his  death ;  that  this  overt  act  was  included  in  the  still  wider 
design  of  subveriiing  the  entire  monarchy,  and  substituting  a  commonwealth, 
which  was  the  real  object  aimed  at,  under  colour  of  a  full  and  fair  representa- 
tioD  of  the  people ;  that  the  Convention  which  the  persons  thus  cha^jod 
conspired  to  establish,  was  a  Convention  to  alter  the  whole  form  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  this  country,  by  vesting  in  a  body  formed  upon  universal 
suffrage  and  the  rights  of  man,  all  the  legislative  and  executive  government 
of  the  country ;  and,  contemplating  the  destruction  of  the  regal  office  in  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  was  an  overt  act  of  high  treason.  The  evidence  to 
establish  this  statement  occupied  fire  days,  from  an  early  hour  of  each 
morning  till  midnight.  "In  the  aunals  of  English  crimioal  jurispru- 
dence there  had  not  yet  been  an  instance  of  a  trial  for  high  treason 
that  had  not  been  finished  in  a  single  day,"  says  lord  Campbell.  This 
evidence  embraced  copious  extracts  of  the  voluminous  publications  issoed  by 
the  reforming  Socie^ea — resolutions  and  speeches  all  over  the  country — toas^ 
At  public  dinners— a  vast  variety  of  matters  which  Krskine,  in  his  reply, 
described  as  not  the  peculiar  transactions  of  the  prisoners,  but  of  immense 
bodies  of  the  king's  subjects  'in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assembled 
without  the  smallest  reserve.  "Not  a  syllable  have  we  heard  read,"  said  he, 
"  in  the  week's  imprisonment  that  we  have  suffered,  that  wti  had  not  all  of  us 
read  for  months  and  months  before  the  prosecution  was  heard  of."  {  This 
Teply  of  the  great  advocate  occupied  seven  hours  in  the  delivery.    Ko  one, 

*  Lotd  CuDpbtll— "  Ut«s  of  the  Lord  ChamMllan,"  toU  tj.  p.  470. 
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even  at  tide  distance  of  time,  can  read  it  without  emotian ;  for  usoredlf  in 
the  whole  compoea  of  forensic  eloquence  is  not  to  be  found  a  nobler  display 
of  impreBsive  reasoning,  of  conatitutional  learning,  of  eamestneBs  in  the 
assertion  of  the  great  principles  of  liberty,  of  fearleseneas  in  the  exposure 
of  the  tendencies  towards  arbitrary  goTemment.  Men  must  then  have 
acknowledged  the  force  of  the  great  truth  which  he  uttered,  as  we  now  regard 
it  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  when  he  said,  "We  are  in  a  criBi» 
of  our  afiain,  which,  putting  joslice  out  of  the  question,  calls  in  sound  policy 
for  the  greatest  prudence  and  moderation.  At  a  time  when  other  nations 
are  disposed  to  subvert  their  establishments,  let  it  be  our  wisdom  to  make 
the  subject  feel  the  practical  benefits  of  our  own :  let  us  seek  to  bring  good 
out  of  evil :  the  distracted  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  fly  to  us  for  sanc- 
tuary, driven  out  of  their  countries  from  the  dreadful  consequences  of  not 
attending  to  seasonable  reforms  in  government, — victims  to  the  folly  ot 
suffering  corruptions  to  continue,  till  the  whole  fabric  of  society  is  dissolved 
and  tumbles  into  ruin.  Landing  upon  our  shores,  they  will  feel  the  blessing' 
of  security,  and  they  will  discover  in  what  it  consists :  they  will  read  this  trial, 
and  their  hearts  will  palpitate  at  your  decision :  they  will  say  to  one  another, 
and  their  voices  vrill  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  May  the  constitution  of 
England  endure  for  ever — the  sacred  and  yet  remaining  sanctuary  for  the 
oppressed."  This  confident  anticipation  of  their  verdict  was  not  too  bold. 
Although  the  House  of  Commons  had  made  an  ex  parte  declaration  of  guilt  in 
the  recital  to  the  Act  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus — although  "the  pro- 
testing Commons  was  itself  the  accuser,  and  acted  as  a  solicitor  to  prepare 
the  very  briefs  for  the  prosecution"  • — ^the  orator's  belief  was  fully  realised. 
After  nine  days  close  confinement,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 
The  advisers  of  the  Crown  now  desperately  resolved  to  cast  the  die  for 
another  chance  of  success.  Upon  the  same  charge,  and  with  the  same 
evidence,  John  Home  Xooke  was  arraigned.    He  took  much  of  the  oooduct 


of  the  defence  into  his  own  hands,  by  cross-examining  the  witnesses  for  th& 
proaecntioii.    His  coolness  and  readiness,  his  repartees  and  quslnt  questions,. 
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appeared  to  betoken  a  levity  ineotuutest  with  hia  senous  positioa  oa  a 
trial  for  life  or  [deatb.  But  he  had  the  diBcretion  to  leave  the  speech  for 
his  defence  in  the  hands  of  Erakioe.  It  was  bolder  and  mora  conEdent  than 
the  speech  for  Hardy.  Mr.  Pitt  vas  examined  by  Tooke  as  a  witness  for 
the  defence ;  and  he  was  subjected  to  a  liie-enduring  mortification  in  having 
to  say  that  he  "  did  not  recollect "  having  been  present  at  a  meeting  of 
delegates  previous  to  one  of  hia  motions  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
Beform.  There  were  others  who  did  recollect.  The  trial  of  Tooke  lasted 
three  days.  The  jury,  without  retiring,  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Ghiilty. 
A.  third  prisoner  was  pat  to  the  bar,  John  Thelwall.  He  woa  also  defended 
by  Erskine ;  and  the  same  verdict  of  Kot  Guilty  waa  returned  upon  the 
third  day.  The  service  which  Erakine  rendered  to  his  country,  hy  hia 
wonderful  efforts  on  these  trials,  has  been  estimated  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  orators  of  oar  own  age :  "  If  there  be  yet  amongst  ns  the 
power  of  freely  discussing  the  acts  of  our  rulers ;  if  there  be  yet  the  privilege 
of  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  needful  reforms ;  if  he  who  desires  whole- 
some changes  in  our  Constitution  be  still  recognized  as  a  patriot,  and  not 
doomed  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor ;  let  us  acknowledge  with  gratitude  that 
to  this  great  man,  under  Heaven,  we  owe  this  felicity  of  the  times."  *  Lord 
Campbell  affirms  that  lord  Loughborough  was  a  principal  adviser  of  these 
trials ;  and  be  adds  a  remarkable  anecdote :  "  To  the  credit  of  Qeorge  III., 
when  the  whole  subject  was  understood  by  him,  he  rejoiced  in  the  aoqnittala, 
and  laying  all  the  blame  on  the  Chancellor,  he  said,  '  You  have  got  us  into 
the  wrong  box,  my  lord,  you  have  got  us  into  the  wrong  box.  ConstmctiTa 
treason  won't  do,  my  lord,  constructive  treason  won't  do.'  "  t 

A  sagacious  observer  of  the  public  temper  of  this  period — one  who  had 
lost  all  his  original  enthusiasm,  for  the  French  Bevolution,  and  dreaded  that 
the  French  would  "  preserve  nothing  of  civiliEcd  life  but  its  vices  " — writes 
in  October,  "  There  are  many  persons  here  who  wish  a  total  overthrow  of  our 
constitution,  and  many  more  who  desire  great  changes  in  it."  Bomilly  thus 
separates  the  smaller  class  of  republicans  &om  the  larger  class  of  reformers. 
There  was  a  far  more  numerous  class  than  either  of  these — "the  majority  of 
the  nation,"  who  are  "  most  ardent  zealots  for  maintaining  our  constitution 
as  it  is,  and  disposed  to  think  the  reform  of  the  most  palpable  abuse,  whicb 
has  been  of  long  continuance,  aa  a  species  of  sacrilege."  X  ^^  "'^7  ^^  sure, 
therefore,  that  to  "  the  majority  of  the  nation "  the  determination  of  the 
government  to  resist  every  species  of  innovation  offered  no  ground  for  alarm 
or  solicitude.  They  thought  there  were  greater  dangers  th^  abridgment  of 
public  liberty,  ^Nevertheless,  the  confiding  DDgUshman  who  believed  himself 
free,  at  a  time  when  the  political  spy  was  everywhere  dodging  his  footsteps, 
had  no  desire  again  to  look  upon  heads  on  Temple  Bar,  and  was  not  sorry 
when  Hardy,  the  shoemaker,  and  Parson  Home,  and  Thelwall,  the  lecturer, 
and  nine  other  men  of  various  grades  in  society,  returned  to  their  homes. 
"Whatever  might  have  been  the  general  apathy,  this  was,  indeed,  a  period  of 

"  LoriBtongham— "BtataBmeD." 
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real  danger — a  period  In  wbicli  the  raabnesa  of  impracticable  tbeoriats,  and 
the  terrors  of  party  lawgivers,  might  bare  plonged  the  country  into  a  contest 
which  Tould  have  emled  in  anarchy  or  despotism.  But  the  quiesceat  state 
of  the  hulk  of  the  people  was  their  aafety.  The  rallying  cry  of  Liberty  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  was  no  longer  heard ;  but  the 
principle  was  not  dead.  There  ie  a  noble  passage  in  Erskine's  Speech  for 
Hardy,  the  truth  of  which  is  as  freaii  now  as  on  the  day  of  its  uttennce,  and 
whose  value  may  even  be  better  estimated  at  the  present  day,  after  the 
experience  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century :  "  In  reviewing  the  history  of 
this  highly  favoured  island,  it  is  moat  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  highly 
encouraging,  to  observe,  by  what  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, under  the  superintendence  of  a  benevolent  Providence,  the  libertiefl 
of  our  country  have  been  established.  Amidst  the  convulsions  arising  &om 
the  maddeet  ambition  and  injustice,  and  whilst  the  State  was  alternately 
departing  from  its  poise,  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the  great  right*  of 
mankind  were  insensibly]  taking  root  and  flourishing.  Though  sometimea 
monarchy  threatened  to  lay  them  prostrate,  though  aristocracy  occaaionally 
undermined  them,  and  democracy  in  her  turn  rashly  trampled  on  them,  yet 
they  have  ever  come  safely  round  at  lost.  This  awful  and  sublime  contem- 
plation should  teach  us  to  bear  with  one  another,  when  our  opinions,  do  not 
quite  coincide ;  extracting  final  harmony  from  the  inevitable  difierences  which 
ever  did,  and  ever  must,  exist  amongst  men."  * 

From  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  spirit  of  !Beform  in  England 
was  abundantly  neutralised  by  the  spirit  of  Patriotism.  The  French  govern- 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  1791  threatened  invasion.  The  English  government 
not  only  increased  the  regular  forces,  but  advocated  the  formation  of  bodies 
of  Volunteers  in  every  county.  On  the  17th  of  April  en  Act  was  passed, 
*'  for  encouraging  and  disciplining  such  corps,  or  companies  of  men,  as  shall 
voluntarily  enrol  themselves,  for  the  defence  of  their  counties,  towns,  or 
coasts,  or  for  the  general  defence  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  present  war." 
This  arming  of  the  people  was  principally  confined  to  corps  of  yeomanry 
cavalry.  Lord  Qrenville,  writing  to  his  brother,  says,  "  I  think  the  natural 
defence  of  this  country  against  an  enemy  once  landed,  ia  by  the  immense 
irregular  cavaby  that  might  be  collected,  and  formed  round  smidl  bodies  of 
disciplined  horse.  This,  of  course,  does  not  exclude  tiie  necessity  of  some 
iniantry  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  front."  t  Lord  Ghrenville's  notions  of 
national  defence  seem  to  have  been  as  crude  as  the  plans  of  the  ministry  for 
carrying  on  the  war  abroad.  In  the  naval  admimatratiou  there  was  less  to 
be  deplored.  A  great  writer  has  said,  "  The  English  navy  no  mismanagement 
could  ruin.  But  during  a  long  period  whatever  mismanagement  could  do 
was  done."  J  A  great  naval  commander,  on  the  contrary,  says  of  the  period 
at  which  he  first  joined  the  service  (June  1793),  "  The  energy  of  the  govern- 
ment  kept  pace  with  the  patriotism  of  the  nation.  That  fearful  system  of 
naval  jobbery,*— which  unhappily  characterized  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  war,  crowding  the  seas  with  worthless  vessels,  purchased  into  the  service 

•  "Btskine'sSpeeohsB,"  ToL  iii,  p.  Si7. 
"^  "Court,  kio.  of  Qeorge  III."  vol.  ii.  p.  SSG. ' 
"Ufa of  Pitt" 
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in  excbange  for  borongli  influence, — had  not  u  yet  begun  to  thirart  the  nnitf 
of  purpoee  and  action."  *  A  H^fltem  different  to  that  of  the  present  time 
BeemB  to  have  been  then  pursued.  "  Dockjards  in  those  days  were  aecondaiy 
objects.  At  Sheemeaa,  the  people  lived  like  rabbits  in  a  warren,  in  old  hulka, 
hauled  up  high  and  dry ;  yet  ererything  vaa  well  done,  and  the  supervision 

perfect. The  service  now  seema  to  saTour  too  much  of, the  dockyard, 

and  too  little  of  the  seaman.  Formerly,  both  officers  and  men  had  to  lend  a 
hand  in  everything ;  and  few  were  the  operations  which,  unaided  by  artificers, 
they  could  not  perfectly  accomplish."  f  There  was  uo  false  economy  in  the 
supply  of  means  for  manning  the  navy ;  although  the  want  of  men  was 
sensibly  felt.  The  number  of  85,000  seamen  and  marines,  voted  by  Parliv 
ment  for  the  year,  could  only  be  obtained  by  the  wretched  system  of  impress- 
ment. Heavy  guns,  known  as  carronadra,  were  being  gradually  introduced 
in  a  few  ships  of  the  line.  Invention  was  busy  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as 
in  those  of  peace.  The  Prench  had  invented  the  Telegraph ;  and  they  had 
applied  the  hitherto  useless  Balloon  to  observations  of  the  nature  of  a 
country,  and  the  position  of  an  enemy.  Steam-navigation  for  warlike  purposes 
had  even  been  dreamt  of.  Experiments  upon  the  application  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  propulsion  of  mercantile  vessels  had  been  tried,  at  great  cost, 
and  with  small  reenlts.  It  ia  stated  that  Fulton  had,  in  1793,  submitted 
some  drawings  of  an  apparatus  for  steam-navigation  to  lord  Stanhope.    This 


Eul  Staoliapa. 

ingenious  nobleman,  aa  ardent  as  a  projector  as  he  was  violent  as  a  politician, 
in  1794  believed  in  the  immediate  practicability  of  that  extraordinary  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  power  which,  half  s  century  afterwards,  was  to  revolu- 
tionize the  entire  system  of  naval  warfare.  He  thus  writes  to  Wilberforce : 
"  I  know,  and  in  a  few  weeks  shall  prove,  that  ships  of  any  size,  and  for 
certain  reasons  the  larger  the  better,  may  be  navigated  in  any  narrow  or 
other  sea,  without  soils,  though  occasionally  with,  but  so  as  to  go  without 
wind,  and  even  directly  against  both  wind  and  waves,"  The  earl  did  con- 
struct such  a  paddle  Tessel,  but  its  speed  did  not  go  beyond  three  miles  an 
hour,     Nevertheless,  he  saw  with  remarkable  clearness  the  final  results  of 

*  Sari  of  Dondoiuld — "AatabJagiaphforkSe&mu),"  vol.  1.  p.  53.  t  Ibid.,  p.  SO, 
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wbatheteiTDB  a  "  atupendous  fact ;"  that  it  would  "  render  all  the  existing 
navies  of  the  world — that  in,  military  navies — no  better  than  lumber.  For 
what  can  Hhips  do  that  are  dependent  upon  wind  and  weather,  against  fleets 
wholly  independent  of  either.  Therefore  the  boasted  superiority  of  the 
English  navy  is  no  more.    We  muat  hare  a  new  one."  * 

The  old  fashioned  naval  battles  of  the  war  of  the  French  Berolution, — 
when  adverse  winds  baffled  many  on  attempt  to  bring  an  enemy  to  action ; 
when  admirals  manisuvred  for  days  to  get  the  weather-gage,  if  they  came  in 
sight  of  their  adversary;  wh6&  "a  short  range  was  ever  the  chosen  dis- 
tance,"t — these  yard-arm  to  yard-arm  contests  may  seem  of  inferior  importance 
to  those  who  may  hereafter  have  to  read  of  a  great  sea-fight  between  fleets 
of  screw-steamen,  armed  with  rifled-cannon  whose  range  is  estimated  by 
miles.  But  they  can  never  be  without  their  interest  to  a  nation  whose 
"  home  is  on  the  deep  " — whose  safety  will  be  insecnre  when  its  young  men 
read  with  indifference  of  the  victories  achieved  by  Howe,  and  Jervis,  and 
Duncan,  and  Kelson.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  these  momentous  wars,  the 
signal  triumphs  of  the  British  fleets  were  the  couuterbalance  to  the  long 
series  of  disasters  and  mistakes  in  the  employment  of  the  British  armies. 
The  earliest  in  the  series  of  great  naval  victories  was  that  of  earl  Howe,  on 
the  first  of  June.  The  veteran  who  had  been  a  midshipman  under  Anson 
in  1740  was  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  in  1791,  waiting  at  Ports- 
mouth for  intelligence  from  his  cruisen  that  the  Brest  fleet  had  put  to  sea. 
That  fleet  was  declared  by  the  French  jonmalista  to  be  the  most  formidable 
that  had  ever  anchored  in  Brest  harbour  ;  and  they  proclaimed  that  "  all 
burn  with  desire  to  flght  the , enemies  of  their  country  to  the  very  banks  of 
the  Thames,  and  under  the  walls  of  London."  The  French  Convention  had 
sent  its  commissioner,  Jean  Bon  St..  Andr^,  to  watch  over  the  movements  of 
its  admiral,  Yillarel  Joyeuse ;  and  to  remind  the  crews  of  a  decree  which  he 
had  himself  proposed  to  the  Convention,  that  every  officer  should  be  adjudged 
a  traitor  who  struck  his  colours  to  a  superior  force,  nntil  his  ship  was  in 
danger  of  sinking  before  the  crew  could  be  saved.  Admiral  Howe  sailed 
from  St.  Helen's,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  with  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line,  of 
which  eight  were  detached  to  protect  two  convoys  of  merchant  vessels  clear 
of  the  Channel.  The  French  fleet  had  also  to  look  out  for  a  convoy  expected 
to  be  returning  from  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  Islands.  With 
twenty-six  sul  of  the  line,  and  five  frigates,  lord  Howe  cruised  for  many  days 
off  Ushant,  in  foggy  weather.  At  last  it  vras  ascertained  that  the  Brest  fleet 
had  left  the  harbour.  It  was  not  descried  till  the  28th  of  May.  lu  the 
number  of  line  of  battle  ships  the  French  were  equal  to  the  English ;  in  size, 
and  in  the  weight  of  metal  and  the  number  of  men,  they  were  superior. 
On  the  evening  of  the  28th  there  was  a  partial  engagement,  in  which  the 
English  74,  the  Audacious,  was  so  shattered,  as  to  be  obliged  to  separate,  and 
make  for  Plymouth;  and  the  fievolutionnaire,  a  French  ship  of  110  guns,  was 
towed  into  Eochefort,  both  ships  having  been  separated  from  their  respective 
fleets.  There  was  much  firing  between  the  English  van  and  the  French  rear 
on  the  following  day.     On  the  30th  and  Slst  inst.,  a  heavy  fog  prevented 
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tony  deduTe  moTement.  On  the  moming  of  the  1st  of  June,  the  aky  was 
bright ;  and  the  French  were  seen  under  esay  B&il,  in  order  of  battle.  Then 
began  one  of  the  most  desperate  actions  in  our  maritime  records.  The  close 
fighting  lasted  little  more  titta  an  hour ;  when  the  French  Admiral,  who  had 
been  engaged  with  Howe's  own  ship,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  crowded  off, 
followed  by  all  who  could  carry  sail,  leaTtng  half  his  dismasted  fleet  behind  him, 
French  historianB,  not  satisfied  with  the  tribute  which  the  British  admiral 
paid  to  the  "  cuatomary  resolution  "  of  his  enemy,*  detul  this  battle  with  the 
groesest  exaggerations ;  and  adopt  the  falaehoodB  long  since  exploded.  "  The 
French  had  only  twenty-six  ships,  whilst  their  enemies  had  thirty-six,"  says 
Thiers.f  He  glances,  without  contradicting  it,  at  the  narrative  which  Carlyle 
describes  as  "  the  &bie  of  Le  Vengeur,"  X  which  fable  Lamartine  boldly  n- 
peats.  Surrounded  by  threeenemy's  ships,  the  historian  of  the  Girondins  says, 
she  still  fought.  The  English  kept  dear  of  her  as  of  a  body  whose  last  convul- 
aions  might  be  dangerous.  The  crew  carried  the  pride  of  the  flag  even  to  suicide 
at  maue  ;  obstinately  refusing  all  quarter,  waiting  whilst  the  water,  from  minute 
to  minute,  was  increasing  in  the  hold,  until  they  gradually  submerged ;  con- 
tinuing to  fire  till  the  last  gun  was  covered  with  the  waves ;  and  then  going 
down  with  the  ship  amidst  cries  of  Vii>e  la  JBepubttque.  The  fable  waa 
exposed  in  1602  by  Mr.  W.  S,  Bose ;  bnt  it  having  been  repeated  by  English 
writers,  admiral  Griffiths  came  forward  in  16S8,  to  declare  that  the  whole  story 
was  a  ridicnloua  piece  of  nonsense ;  that  at  the  moment  when  the  Tengeur 
sanlc  the  action  had  ceased  some  time;  that  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  her 
crew  were  prisoners  on  board  the  Culloden  (of  which  ship  admiral  Griffiths 
was  then  fourth  lieutenant),  besides  about  a  hundred  in  the  Alfred,  the 
Tengeur  having  been  token  possession  of  by  the  boats  of  those  ships,  and 
the  British  ensign  hoisted.  "  Seven  ships,"  says  lord  Howe  in  hia 
despatch,  "  remained  in  our  possession ;  one  of  which,  however,  sank 
before  the  adequate  assistance  could  be  given  to  her  crew;  but  many 
were  saved."  Lamartine  tells  us  that  "the  victorions  shipwreck  of  the 
Tengeur  became  one  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  country."  The  whole 
story  was  an  invention  of  Bar&re,  "  It  may  be  regarded  as  Barb's  master- 
piece; the  largest,  most  inspiring  piece  of  Hague  manufactured,  for  some 
centuries,  by  any  man  or  nation."§  The  French  lost  their  seven  shipa  of  the 
line ;  but  their  convoy  irom  America  arrived  safely  in  port.  The  battle  of 
the  first  of  June  was  useful  to  ns  beyond  its  immediate  results.  It  gave 
confidence  to  the  nation.  But  it  was  a  lesson  to  our  rulers  not  to  believe  too 
implicitly  that  at  sea  we  were  so  infinitely  superior  to  any  enemy ;  that 
inexperienced  captains  and  impressed  crews  were  inrincible.  Seven  ships 
were  token ;  but  the  others  that  hod  been  dismasted  were  suffered  to  escape. 
It  was  afterwards  said,  that  if  Nelson  had  been  in  the  place  of  Howe  the  pro- 
bability is  that  the  French  would  not  have  saved  a  single  ship.  The  bi<^rapher 
of  Howe,  Sir  John  Barrow,  asks  "  what  could  lord  Nelson  or  any  other  com- 
mander efieet,  if  his  whole  plan  was  deranged  by  the  bad  qualities  of  his 
ships,  and  the  inexperience  and  incapacity  of  many  of  their  commanders  V* 

'  Hove'i  Deqatcb,  Jnoe  2. 

+  "HutoindeUUeTolaliaii,"ta)ii.  vi.  p.  78— ed.  1S4S— Fuii. 
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The  Parliament  and  the  people  were  satiefied  witb  the  results  of  the  fint  of 
June.  Mr.  Duudas  eapecially  pointed  out "  the  national  humanity"  that  had 
been  evinced  in  saving  the  lives  of  drowning  enemies ;  and  he  aaid,  "  Let  any 
man  contrast  this  conduct  with  the  decree  of  another  nation,  the  object  of 
which  was  that  no  quarter  should  be  shown."  *  Five  dajs  before  the  first  of 
June,  the  National  Coaveution,  upon  the  motionof  Harare,  had  thus  resolved: 
"  The  National  Convention  decrees  that  no  Englishman  or  Hanoverian  shall 
be  made  prisoner." 

The  system  of  terror,  of  the  theory  of  which  this  odious  decree  was  the 
exponent,  was  approaching  its  termination.  Fortunately  for  the  honour  of 
the  French  soldiers  the  decree  was  for  them  only  a  theory.  No  respect  was 
paid  to  the  order  of  the  Convention.  The  army  of  France  in  UolWd  must 
have  been  ashamed  of  their  government,  when  the  duke  of  York,  in  his 
general  orders  of  the  7th  of  June,  announced  this  decree  to  the  troops  under 
him,  reminding  them  that  "  mercy  to  the  vanquished  is  the  brightest  gem  ia 
A  soldier's  character,"  and  exhorting  them  "  not  to  suffer  their  resentment  to 
lead  them  to  any  precipitate  act  of  cruelty,  which  may  sully  the  reputation 
they  have  acquired  in  the  world."  He  trtdy  said,  " in  all  the  wars  which 
trota  the  earliest  times  have  existed  between  the  English  and  French  nations, 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  each  other  in  the  light  of  generous  as 
well  as  brave  enemies."t  The  ayetem  of  terror  was  coming  to  an  end.  But 
in  France  it  was  not  a  theory  as  long  as  Sobespierre  was  the  real  ruler  of 


the  nnhappy  country.  In  the  months  of  June  and  July  fineen  hundred  and 
seven  persons  were  condemned  by  the  E«volutionary  Tribunal,  and  were 
carted  every  day  to'the  guillotine— every  day,  with  the  exception  during  these 
two  months  of  five  d^cadi,  the  d^adi  being  the  public  holiday  substituted  for 
Sunday.  In  July,  the  d&adi  fell  on  the  8th  ;  and  the  auspenaion  for  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  work  of  blood  was  compensated  by  the  execution  of  siity- 
sevea  on  the  7th,  and  sixty  on  the  9th.  The  work  went  on,  although  the 
Convention  had  deposed  the  Goddess  of  Beason  and  decreed  "the  existence 
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of  the  Saprene  Being."  BobeBpierre,  on  the  fint  d^cadi  of  Jane,  the  8th, 
ofSciated  as  High  Priest  to  this  newly  discovered  Siriaitj  of  the  Serolution. 
On  that  TOnderful  fite  day,  the  soaiid  of  caonon  sumnioiied  the  people  to  the 
garden  of  the  Toileriea.  Beautiful  prooewioiis  of  mothers  with  bouquets  of 
roses,  nuidens  with  baskets  of  flowers,  and  of  citizens  with  bnucheB  of  oak, 
spoke  of  J07  and  lore,  such  as  should  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  Author  of 
Nature  I  A  mound  has  been  raised,  on  which  as  manj  members  of  the  Con- 
ventioo  stand  as  can  be  crowded  round  four  pasteboard  mawkins,  of  hideous 
aspect,  representing  Atheism,  Egotism,  Discord,  Ambition.  Bobespierre,  in 
a  skj-blue  coat,  takes  a  torch  &om  the  hand  of  David  the  painter,  who 
prepared  this  Mjatery,  and  he  sets  fire  to  the  turpentine-anointed  images.  As 
they  blase  and  crumble  into  ashes  a  figure  slowly  rises  out  of  the  trapdoor  of 
the  mound.  It  is  the  statue  of  Wisdom.  Unhappily  the  flue  of  Wisdom 
"  appeared  entirely  blackened  by  the  flame,  which  was  regarded  as  a  sinister 
omen."  *  Other  processions  succeeded ;  and  the  people  sang  a  hymn  to  the 
Btenial,  composed  for  the  occasion;  and  there  were  discoursings  and 
embradngs  most  touching  to  hear  and  to  see.  "  The  instrument  of  punish- 
ment  had  disappeared  under  a  covering  of  rich  hangings."f  Two  days 
after  this  festival,  which  was  to  be  the  herald  of  gladness  for  all  the  earth,  it 
was  decreed  in  the  ConventioD  that  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  should  be 
divided  into  four  Tribuoala,  so  as  to  do  its  work  more  eipeditiously.  The 
rich  hangings  were  taken  down.  The  "instrument  of  punishment "  shows 
its  fiwe  again  without  any  false  shame.  The  Tricoteuses  again  sit  upon  its 
stepi ;  and  the  pasifing  red-caps  speak  out  the  name  of  their  faithful  servant, 
witii  a  gratitude  that  scoma  the  euphemism  of  modem  republicaiu. 

Bobeapierre,  after  this  miserable  extravaganza  of  the  festival  of  the 
Supreme  Being  had  been  performed,  kept  aloof  from  the  Convention  and 
from  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In  his  House  of  Lords,  the  Jacobin 
Club,  he  placed  hia  chief  reliance  to  carry  him  through  the  dangers  that  were 
gathering  around  bim.  During  this  term  of  bis  absence  &om  the  immediate 
direction  of  affairs,  the  guillotine  was  working  at  its  most  furious  rate ;  and 
it  has  been  surmised  that  he  was  therefore  not  directly  responsible  for  the 
executions  of  that  horrible  period.  His  two  ferocious  colleagues,  Couthon 
and  St.  Just,  were  in  full  activity,  and  were  in  constant  communicatioa 
with  him.  The  triumvirate  worked  together,  and  happily  they  fell  together. 
Other  members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  began  to  tremble  for  their 
own  lives.  Bumours  were  afloat  that  lists  of  the  proscribed  had  been  seen 
whose  destruction  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rule  of  a  supreme  Dictator, 
vhen  he  had  dealt  with  the  Convention  en  eoupe  reglie — as  a  forest  marked 
out  in  patches  to  be  cut  down  in  succession.  On  the  26th  of  July  Bobes- 
pierre  entered  the  hall  of  the  Convention.  The  speech  which  he  delivered 
from  the  tribune,  calling,  in  the  old  terms,  for  vengeance  upon  traiton,  was 
received  with  no  applause ;  and  a  motion  that  the  speech  should  be  printed 
having.been  passed,  was  after  a  violent  debate  rescinded.  It  is  decidedly  a 
crisis.  Bob^pierre  in  the  evening  seeks  the  solace  of  bis  Jacobin  Club, 
where  there  is  no  mutiny ;  and  his  myrmidons  shout  fi>r  revolt  against  Con- 
Tention  and  Committee  of  Public  Safety.     That  night,  members  of  the 

*  L<ndi  BUM)  torn,  z.  p.  ill.  f  Hid.,  p.  45L 
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Convention  begin  to  fear  tbat  they  eball  meet  no  more.  But  they  do  meet. 
InBurrection  has  not  yet  organiEed  itself.  St.  Just  begins  to  read  a  Beport, 
Bobeepierre  standing  by.  He  ia  interrupted  by  many  Toicea.  Tallien  draws  & 
ddgger,  exclaiming  "  If  the  Convention  dare  not  strike  the  tyrant,  I  dare." 
Loud  rise  the  shouts  of  fury  ag»nst  the  tyrant — against  the  Triumviia.  The 
President  rings  his  bell  in  vain,  whilst  Bobespierre  cries,  "  Will  you  hear  me. 
President  of  AsBBSsinsp"  "Decree  of  Accuaatiou"  ia  roared  out  on  ^1 
ridee.  Bobespierre  and  bis  brother  Augustin,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  Lebas— are 
decreed.  But  the  struggle  is  not  yet  over.  The  Municipality  will  resist  the 
Convention.  The  accused  are  sent  off  to  prison ;  but  the  gaolers  have  orders 
not  to  admit  any  brought  in  custody.  They  are  taken  to  the  town  hall. 
Paris  ia  in  tumult  througb  the  afternoon  and  night.  The  Convention  hare 
decreed  Bobespierre  and  bis  adherents  out  of  lav.  Tb^  have  given  the 
command  of  troopa  to  Barraa,  who  goes  forth  to  encounter  the  troopa  of  the 
Municipality  under  Henriot.  They  stand  face  to  fiKa  in  the  Place  de  Grive. 
"  Hear  the  decree  of  the  Convention,"  ia  the  voice  on  one  side — "  Bobespierre 
and  all  rebels  out  of  law."  The  lighted  matches  are  not  applied  to  the 
loaded  cannon.  The  armed  men  of  each  party  unite  to  uphold  the  decree. 
Henriot  rushes  into  the  H6tel  de  Tille  to  aay  all  is  lost.  Bobespierre  puts  a 
pistol  in  hia  mouth,  and  blows  off  hia  under  jaw.  nenriot  and  Auguatia 
Bobeapierre  throw  themselves  out  of  the  window.  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Lebas, 
think  of  suicide,  but  attempt  it  not,  or  fail  in  the  attempt.  At  four  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th  of  July,  Bobespierre,  hia  jaw  bound  up,  his  mangled 
brother  lying  beside  him,  with  Henriot  in  the  same  wretched  condition,  are 
carried  on  a  tumbril  to  the  guillotine,  other  tumbrils  following  with  other 
condemned.  Trom  the  time  when  the  Dictator  attempted  self-destruction  he 
«pake  no  word.  .He  opens  bis  eyes  as  he  is  lifted  upon  the  scaffold,  and  looks 
for  an  instant  on  the  bloody  knife.  The  executioner's  work  is  done,  and  Paris 
aenda  forth  its  universal  shout  of  joy. 

The  character  of  Bobespierre  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  hiatory. 
Hia  crimes  are  upon  the  surface ;  his  motives  are  not  ao  manifest.  Coleridge, 
ia  1796,  anticipated  the  substance  of  a  great  deal  that  has  been  written  about 
him:  "Bobespierre  possessed  a  glowing  ardour  that  still  remembered  the  end, 
and  a  cool  ferocity  that  never  either  overlooked  or  scrupled  the  means.  What 
that  end  waa  ia  not  known ;  that  it  was  a  wicked  one  haa  by  no  meana  been 
proved."*  Most  pereons — however  some  may  be  bewildered  by  the  manifold 
speculations  afloat  in  the  world  as  to  the  objects  which  he  proposed  to  himself 
in  hia  difB.cult  career — will  agree  that,  if  "he  was,  beyond  most  men  that 
ever  lived;  hateful,  selfish,  unprincipled,  cruel,  unscrupulous,"  it  may  also  be 
affirmed  "that  he  waa  not  the  worst  of  the  Jacobin  group."  f 

The  vicissitudes  of  parties  in  France  were  no  interruption  to  the  success 
of  the  French  armies.  After  the  fall  of  Bohespierre,  lord  Cornwallis  very 
justly  described  this  remarkable  state  of  things: — "The  French,  although 
they  have  neither  security  of  person  or  property,  although  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  sll  their  principal  towns  are  daily  streaming  with  blood,  and  their 
government,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  the  most  tyrannical  and  cruel  that 
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erer  existed,  stiJl  carry  on  the  war  with  a  Tigour  and  energy  that  is  scarcely 
to  be  conceived ;  and  when  one  set  of  butchers  are  themaelTea  slaughtered  at 
Paris,  the  army  pays  the  same  deference  to  their  murderers  as  they  had 
before  done  to  the  villains  whose  beads  they  had  cut  off."  *  To  underatand 
this  apparent  anomaly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  French  army  was 
directed  by  one  prevailing  mind,  that  of  Camot ;  and  that  it  had  one  great 
idea  to  fight  for,  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  country.  The  armies  of 
the  Coalition  were  distracted  by  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  sovereigns  and 
generals.  The  incapacity  of  the  leaders  was  as  notorioos  aa  the  selfishiiesa  of 
the  crowned  heads  who  appointed  them. 

Before  the  close  of  1793,  the  rottenness  of  the  Coalition  against  France 
was  understood  by  the  English  government — understood,  bat  still  sought  to 
be  remedied  by  golden  props.  Lord  Malmesbury  is  sent  upon  a  special 
mission  to  Berlin.  It  was  in  vain  that  lord  G-rennlle  desired  the  ambas- 
sador to  say  to  his  FroBsian  majesty  that  the  king  of  England  "  never  will 
submit  to  purchase  by  a  subsidy  that  assistance  to  which  he  is  entitled  by 
treaty."  f  It  was  in  vain  that  he  was  instructed  "that  the  utmost  jealousy 
prevails  between  the  two  courts  ofVienna  and  Berlin."  The  English  Cabinet 
was  divided  in  opinion.  Loughborough  was  "  for  giving  a  large  subsidy  to 
the  king  of  Frussia,  but  Pitt  and  Qrenville  think  otherwise."  {  Lord 
Malmesbury  at  Berlin  found  that  "  the  necessity  of  pecuniary  relief  was  still 
the  constant  theme  of  the  Prussian  ministen."  And  so  at  last  a  treaty 
was  signed,  by  which  his  Prussian  majesty  agreed,  upon  300,0001.  being  paid 
as  a  subsidy,  to  furnish  an  army  of  sixty-two  thousand  men,  under  a  Prussian 
«onmiander-in-chief,  at  the  further  rate  of  60,000Z.  per  month ;  11.  12t.  per 
head  for  bread  and  forage  each  mouth  during  the  term  of  its  service ;  and 
100,000^  when  the  army  was  to  return  home.  The  despatches  of  lord 
Malmesbury  detail,  at  wearisome  length,  the  progress  of  these  pitiful 
bargains.  The  same  system  was  pursued  by  Austria.  Mr.  Thomas  Qrenville 
is  negotiating  with  the  Court  of  Vienna.  They  had  required,  "  aa  indis- 
pensable conditions,  that  their  loan  must  be  completely  satisfied  in  England 
to  enable  them  to  answer  the  demands  of  this  year,  and  that  they  must 
ceceive  from  England  a  considerable  subsidy  for  next  campai^,  if  it  is 
expected  that  they  should  act  vigorously  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war."  § 
Mr.  Grenville  wrote  that  it  was  his  confident  belief  that  if  the  English 
Cabinet  expected  to  purchase  energy  and  activity  at  this  dear  rate  &om  the 
government  of  the  emperor,  the  experiment  would  iaO.  "  There  is  no  soul  in 
the  bodies  of  these  men."  He  was  perfectly  right.  We  want  no  key  beyond 
the  rapacity  and  heartlessness  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  governments  to 
explain  the  series  of  calamities  which  befel  the  Allied  armies  in  the  campaign 
of  1794.  The  military  details  have  little  interest  for  the  general  reader  of 
the  present  day.  The  duke  of  York  defeated  Piohegru  on  the  10th  of 
May.  Charleroi,  besieged  by  the  French,  had  been  relieved  by  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Orange  on  the  14th  of  May,  after  a  severe  battle,  when  the  enemy 
was  driven  across  the  Sambre.    Jourdan,  having  given  some  offence  to  the 

*  "  CornTaUs  CoTTeapoDdeDMt"  vol  u.  p.  2S7. 
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Committee  of  Public  Safety,  had  left  the  ftrmj,  and  was  again  a  shopkeeper 
at  limogea.  He  was  summoned  from  his  obflciuity  to  take  the  command  of 
tlie  army  of  the  Moselle.  The  choice  of  Carnot  was  amply  justified.  After 
defeating  the  Auatriaa  general  at  Arlon,  he  captured  Oharleroi  on  the 
25th  of  June ;  and  on  the  29th  won  the  battle  of  Fleurus, — the  greatest 
Tictory  of  the  reTolutionary  arms  before  the  career  of  I^'apoleon.  Tiiia  battle 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Netherlands.  His  operations  were  a  succ^ssioa 
of  triumphs  over  the  Austriana ;  and  led  to  the  neceesity  of  the  dnke 
of  York  retreating  &om  Toumay  and  Oudenarde  upon  Antwerp.  There 
was  little  chance  now  of  preserring  Holland.  Confident  supporters  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  policy  began  to  despair.  One  of  these  supporters,  lord  Morn- 
ington,  saw  very  clearly  what  would  be  the  probable  result.  In  s 
letter  to  Mr.  Addington,  on  the  27th  ef  July,  he  says, — "  I  am  full 
of  despondency  upon  the  subject  of  the  war.  I  think  it  is  too  pro- 
bable Holland  will  fUl."  Then,  he  thought  that  the  resources  of  France 
would  receive  an  enormous  accession  from  this  conquest;  that  the  fleets 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden  would  join  hera ;  that  she  would  add  the  plunder 
of  the  Netherlands  and  of  all  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  fihine; 
that  Switserland  and  Italy  would  be  at  her  mercy.  "I  expect,"  he  says,  "to 
eee  the  whole  of  this  realized,  having,  after  a  good  deal  of  reflection,  entirely 
renounced  all  confidence  in  our  allies,  and  all  hopes  of  any  internal  conTulsioa 
in  France."*  The  successes  of  the  French  may  also  in  a  great  degree  be  at- 
tributed to  the  extraordinary  military  capacity  of  the  men  who  were  leaden 
of  her  troops,  even  in  that  early  period  of  the  great  war.  In  the  army  under 
Jonrdaa  were  serring  Moreau,  Bemadotte,  Kleber,  Ney,  and  Sonlt.  They 
had  one  purpose,— to  make  the  DSepublic  Tictorious.  They  had  the  certainly 
that  the  humblest  in  the  army  might  rise  to  the  highest  command  if  he  suc- 
cessfully performed  his  duty, — for  success  was  a  test  of  merit,  however  im- 
pwfect  and  occasionally  unjust  was  the  cnterion.  The  British  army,  with 
some  exceptions,  presented  a  deplorable  contrast ;  and  there  was  no  cordiality 
between  the  British  commander-in-chief  and  the  Austrian  generals.  Lord 
Comwallis  was  sent  out  to  arrange  a  system  of  co-operation  that  might 
remore  these  jealousies.  It  was  thought  by  the  British  government  not 
unlikely  that  the  Austrian  goremment  might  entrust  the  general  command 
to  one  so  experienced  as  Comwallis  himself;  and  that  the  duke  of  York 
might  be  persuaded  to  retire  from  a  post  for  which  he  was  manifeBtly  incom- 
petrat.  The  letters  of  lord  Comwallis  show  the  progress  of  these  negotiations, 
which  were  utterly  fruitless.  Mr.  Windham  went  oat  to  smooth  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  duke  of  York's  resignation,  to  which  difficulties  he 
appears  too  readily  to  have  yielded.  These  might  hare  ultimately  been  over- 
come ;  but  nothing  could  counteract  what  Windham  describes  as  "  the 
dreadful  duplicity  of  the  Austrians,  and  the  unfeeling  and  unprincipled 
indifference  with  which  they  sacrifice  the  greatest  public  interests  to  their 
private  emoluments  and  animosities. "t  The  king,  however,  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  desire  of  his  Cabinet  that  lord  Comwallis  should  have  the  command  of 
the  allied  armies.    He  objected  to  the  supercession  of  hia  son  by  an  English- 
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jtiBD.  He  would  not  object  to  the  command  being  entrusted  to  general 
Clairfait.  *  Comwallis  waa  unwilling  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  such 
delicacy ;  but  he  saw  the  neceBsity  of  a  change  hy  which  the  public  good 
might  be  consulted  instead  of  private  feelings,  even  those  of  royalty.  At 
last  the  necessity  became  so  obvious  that,  although  there  was  an  end  to  the 
notion  of  appointing  Comwallis  to  the  command,  Mr.  Dundas  informed  him 
on  the  27th  of  Ifovember  that,  "  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  a  very  long  and  dutiful 
letter,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very  honest  and  firm  one,  to  the  king,  stating 
the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dulce  of  Tork's  command  of  the 
army  on  the  continent."  Hia  royal  liighneaa  was  on  that  day  requested 
to  return  home.t 

The  previous  disasters  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  had 
been  very  serious.  When  Windham  was  at  the  British  head-quarters,  at  Bois- 
le-Duc,  on  the  18th  of  September,  he  saw  that  the  army  ot  30,000  British, 
Hessiane,  and  Hanaverians,  waa  left  to  act  alone,  without  any  hope  of 
co-operation,  against  an  enemy  who  menaced  an  immediate  attack  with  an 
army  of  50,000.  He  blamed  himself  for  not  having  pressed  the  resignation 
of  the  duke  with  greater  pertinacity ;  for  he  could  not  but  wish,  "  when 
strong  immediate  interest  forces  away  every  other  consideration,  that  a 
person  of  more  experience  and  authority  had  the  command,  first  to  decide 
whether  the  battle  ought  te  be  fought,  and  then  to  conduct  the  fighting  it."J 
Bois-le-Huc  was  surrendered  by  the  Dutch  after  a  brief  siege.  The  duke  of 
York  then  moved  to  cover  ffimeguen,  the  possession  of  which  by  the  French 
would  facilitate  their  advance  into  Holland.  He  wad  attacked  on  the  19th  of 
October,  and  again  on  the  27th,  and  compelled  to  withdraw.  Nimeguen  waa 
surrendered  very  shortly  after  this  retreat.  Maestricht  also  surrendered  to 
Kleber.  The  road  into  Holland  waa  open  to  the  Sepnblicans.  The  command 
of  the  army,  now  wretchedly  reduced  in  number,  was  left  te  a  Hanoverian 
noblemnn,  count  Walmoden.    The  winter  had  set  in  with  severity.    The 


Hanoverian  general  appears  to  have  believed  that  in  winter  an  army  could  do 
nothing  but  rest  in  its  quarters.  Pichegru,  the  French  commander,  thought 
otherwise.    He  crossed  the  river  Waal  on  the  ice  in  the  middle  of  December. 

*  "Coni*«aj«  Correspondenee,"  vol.  U.  p.  283.      t  Ibid.,  p.  878.       f  /iW.,  p.  268. 
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Then  the  British  troops,  8000  in  number,  who  were  commanded  by  general' 
Dundaa  under  Wslmoden,  made  b.  desperate  attack  upon  the  French,  and 
drove  them  back  over  the  Waal.  But  the  bravery  of  our  troops  was  eierted. 
in  vain.  They  were  suffering  great  privations  from  a  wretchedly  managed 
commissariat ;  and  when  Pichegru  again  crossed  the  Waal  with  an  immense- 
army,  there  was  no  chance  but  that  of  a  speedy  retreat  to  save  the  remnant 
of  the  British.  After  terrible  losses  from  a  pursuing  enemy,  and  from  the 
inclement  weather,  two  or  three  thousand  of  our  countrymen  fought  their 
way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  embarked  at  Bremen  for  Eogiand. 
Holland  was  lost. 

"  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together." 
France  was  alive,  and  dangerous.  Poland  was  prostrate — "the  sick  man  " 
of  that  time  ;  and  the  eagles  were  at  hand  to  hasten  the  death,  and  divide  the- 
carcaee.  But  there  was  an  awakening  before  the  death.  When  Poland,  in 
1792,  saw  her  liberal  Constitution  put  down  by  the  armies  of  Bussia,  and 
had  called  in  vain  upon  Prussia  to  support  her  in  a  resistance  to  aggression,*' 
the  national  spirit  of  independence  was  embodied  under  prince  Poniatonski, 
and  Kosciusko  showed  his  countrymen  that  a  great  leader  would  not  bo' 
wanting  if  the  prospect  of  deliverance  was  sufGciently  clear  for  a  protracted' 
conflict.  The  oppressors  were  too  powerful.  Bussia  appropriated  a  largo 
share  of  the  sick  man's  possessions,  and  chucked  a  smaller  share  to  Prussia. 
Foniatowski,  Koaciueko,  and  many  others  who  had  fought  against  Bussia, 
left  their  country.  Inl794the  time  appeared  favourable  for  another  attempt 
at  independence.  la  the  north  of  Poland  there  was  an  insurrection.  An 
army   was   quickly   organized.     Kosciusko  returned  to  Poland,  and  was 


appointed  the  leader  of  his  countrymen.  He  published  a  manifesto  against 
the  Bussians ;  and  obtained  a  signal  victory  on  the  4th  of  April.  The  people 
of  Warsaw  then  rose,  and  expelled  the  Hussiaos  from  their  city.  Aid  from 
all  sides  came  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Kosciusko  was  advaaeing  to  meet  the 
Eussian  intruders  ;  when  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  having  received  his 
pay  from  England  for  effectual  assistance  in  the  war  against  France,  turned  his 
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thonghta  to  a  more  adrantageous  proapecl;  than  a  hearty  and  honest  fulfilment  of 
his  engagements  would  have  afforded.  He  advanced  into  Poland  at  the  head 
of  fortj  thousand  men ;  and  was  boldly  met  by  KoBciasIco  with  a  force  not 
one  third  of  that  number.  Kosciuako  was  obliged  to  retreat  towards 
"Warsaw  j  but  he  effectually  coTcred  that  capital  for  two  months.  Austria 
now  considered  it  expedient  to  take  a  hand  ia  this  royal  game,  which  promised 
great  gains  to  those  who  made  their  stakea  in  time.  Whilst  she  was  bar- 
gainiDg  for  loans  and  subsidies  with  England,  and  leaving  the  duke  of  York 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  French  attacks  in  the  Netherlands,  she  marched  an 
array  into  Little  Poland.  On  the  10th  of  October,  in  an  unsuccessful  battle 
against  the  Bussians  under  Suwaroff,  Kosciusko  was  wounded.  As  he  fell, 
he  exclaimed  "  Ftme  Pohmiis."  The  struggle  was  continued  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  Warsaw  capitulated ;  alter  Suwaroff  had  put  to  the  sword 
twenty  thousand  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  suburb  of  Proga, — a  massacre 
as  horrid  as  that  of  Ismail,  which,  four  years  before,  had  signalized  the 
triumph  of  this  semi-barbarian. 

There  was  one  achievement  of  this  year,  memorable  as  an  example  of 
British  daring ;  though  it  was  a  success  without  any  permanent  advantages. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  ^French  B«yolution,  the  island  of  Corsica  had 
been  recognized  as  a  department  of  Prance.  But  Paoli,  who  had  been  many 
years  an  exile  from  hia  country,  returned ;  and  finally  organized  a  revolt 
against  the  French  authorities.  He  entered  into  communication  with  lord 
Hood,  ailer  the  evacuation  of  Toulon;  and  it  was  determiiied  that  the 
republican  occupiers  of  Fiorenzo  should  be  besieged.  Troops  were  landed ; 
and  the  French,  being  unable  to  maintain  the  post,  concentrated  their  forces 
at  Baatia.  The  British  general,  Duudas,  thought  the  place  too  strong  to  be 
taken,  without  a  reinforcement.  Horatio  Nelson,  one  of  lord  Hood's  captains, 
said  he  would  be  ready  to  attack  it  with  five  hundred  men,  and  the  crew  of 
his  own  ship,  the  Agamemnon.  With  his  usual  firm  reliance  upon  the 
bravery  and  endurance  of  his  sailors,  and  unbounded  confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  Nelson  effected  for  his  admiral  the  reduction  of  this  strong  place 
without  the  help  of  general  Dundas,  taking  the  command  of  the  soldiers, 
seamen,  and  marines.  Four  thousand  troops  capitulated  to  a  force  not 
exceeding  twelve  hundred  men.  Corsica,  for  a  short  period,  was  annexed  to 
Great  Britain.  The  people  had  a  free  Constitution  offered  to  them ;  and 
they  testified  their  desire  to  be  under  British  protection.  It  was  an  union 
of  rery  short  duration,  for  it  had  no  natural  principles  of  cohesion.  Corsica 
very  soon  came  again  under  the  dominion  of  France ;  and  certainly  this 
island,  with  its  fierce  and  ignorant  population,  was  not  a  puasession  that 
would  have  been  easy  to  retain  under  a  system  of  regulated  liberty,  even  if 
it  had  been  worth  retaining  for  any  higher  abject  than  the  assertion  of 
national  pride. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AceeBsioDa  to  the  Miuletry — Opening  of  the  SmbIoh — Mr,  Canoing — Opvosition  to  ilie  Address  b; 
Mr.  Wilberforce— Acqnittol  of  Warren  Hastings— Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales— 
BesBiOn  closed— Eipedition  to  Quiberon- iDsnrnvtioDB  ia  Faria— Berolt  of  the  Secliani 
■oppressed  by  Bonaparte— Open iLg  of  Parliament— Atlaclt  upon  the  king— Coeroive  policy 
of  Uic  Government — Dread  of  Mr.  Foi  of  approaching  absolutism — Bonaparte  chief  of  the 
aimy  of  Italj— Terriforial  diviaions  of  I Ulj— Bonaparte's  fii«  Italian  Campaign- 
Austrian  BDccOBBes  in  Qermany^Lord  Malmeshar;  negociatea  for  peace,  at  Paria— De«(h 
of  the  Empress  Catherine  II. ^Retirement  of  WaaUngtoD— FreDch  fleet  in  Baatrjr  Ba;* 

Befoke  the  meeting  of  parliament  on  the  30th  of  December,  1794,  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  received  eome  important  acceBsiona  from  that  section 
of  the  Whig  party  which  had  already  given  him  their  support  in  debates  and 
in  diviBions.  The  duke  of  Portland  was  appointed  third  Secretary  of  State; 
Mr.  Windham,  Secretary  at  War ;  and  earl  Spencer,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Earl  Fitzwilliara  went  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
December;  but  he  was  recalled  in  the  following  March. 

Whatever  was  the  amount  of  national  gloom  at  the  prospect  of  the  war,  there 
was  one  man  who  never  lost  heart  or  hope.  The  royal  speech  on  the  30th  of 
Decemh.er  was  the  anticipation  of  the  sentiments,  which  William  Pitt  would 
again  and  agun  utter  in  majestic  periods,  to  which  his  disciples  would  listen 
with  unfeigned  admiration.  Disappointments  and  reverses  were  acknow- 
ledged, but  Becurity  was  only  to  be  found  in  firmneu  and  perseverance. 
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EverytbiDg  shoved  the  rapid  decsy  of  the  enemj'e  resources,  and  the 
instability  of  every  part  of  their  syatem.  The  United  Provinces  had  entered 
into  negociations  for  peace,  but  no  established  government  could  derive  real 
security  from  such  negociations.  Forces  were  to  be  augmented ;  large 
additional  burdens  were  to  be  imposed  ;  and  operations  for  another  campaign 
were  to  be  concerted  with  such  of  the  powers  of  Europe  as  were  impressed 
with  the  same  sense  of  the  necessity  for  vigour  and  exertion. 

Itt  the  House  of  Commons,  on  that  30th  of  December,  the  speeches  of 
two  of  the  members  excited  more  attention  than  even  the  stately  harangue 
of  the  prime  minister  himself.  Qeoi^  Canning,  who  had  taken  his  seat  in 
the  previous  session,  aecopded  the  motion  for  the  Address.  He  had  spoken 
three  times  during  the  session  which  preceded,  and  had  been  reproved  for  a 
slight  exercise  of  his  sarcastic  power,  being  described  by  sir  Philip  Francis  as 
"  the  yonng  gentleman  who  had  just  escaped  from  bis  school  and  his  classics, 
and  was  not  yet  conversant  in  the  laws  and  constitution  of  his  country." 
Sheridan  had  somewhat  /ashlj  proclumed  to  the  House  at  the  end  of  1792, 
when  Mr.  Jenkinaon  (afterwards  earl  of  Liverpool)  made  hia  first  speech  on 
the  side  of  the  Government,  that  his  own  party  was  about  to  receive  a  great 
accession  in  the  companion  and  friend  of  the  young  orator  who  had  then 
distinguished  himself.  Canning  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Sheridan,  and 
became  the  most  devoted  as  well  as  the  most  able  supporter  of  Pitt.  Of  his 
adhesion  to  the  great  minister's  policy,  there  is  a  wUd  story  told  by  sir  Walter 
Scott :  "  Canning's  conversion  from  popular  opinions  was  strangely  brought 
round.  While  he  was  studying  in  the  Temple,  and  rather  entertaining 
revolutionary  opinions,  Godwin  sent  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  breakfast 
with  bioi,  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance.  Canning  knew 
little  of  him,  but  received  his  visit,  and  learned  to  his  astonishment,  that  in 
expectation  of  a  new  order  of  things,  the  English  Jacobins  designed  to  place 
him.  Canning,  at  the  head  of  their  revolution.  He  was  much  struck,  and 
asked  time  to  think  what  course  he  should  take;  and  having  thought  the 
matter  over,  he  went  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  made  the  anti-Jacobin  confession  of 
faith."  Scott  tells  this  story  upon  the  authority  of  sir  W.  Knighton.*  A 
more  improbable  story  was  never  told.  That  Qodi^in,  a  man  of  ripe  age; 
singularly  cautious  in  his  actions,  however  bold  were  his  political  theories; 
studiously  keeping  aloof  from  all  the  Societies  of  that  troubled  time, — should 
have  made  this  extraordinary  proposal  to  a  lad,  whose  abilities  might  have 
been  exhibited  in  some  British  Forum,  hut  were  only  known  to  the  general 
world  by  his  clever  papers  in  "The  Microcosm"  ;t  moreover  that  Pitt 
should  at  once  have  gladly  snatched  the  young  democrat  out  of  the  dangerous 
embraces  of  the  English  Jacobins,  to  become  bis  own  bosom  Mend  and  com- 
panion in  power — this  is  indeed  a  pretty  romance,  but  one  which  we  may 
leave  for  any  historical  value  to  the  adornment  of  an  eloquent  biographer.J 
Canning's  uncompromising  speech  on  the  30th  of  December,  1791,  for  a 
figorons  continuance  of  the  war,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  ministerial 

*  "DUri,"  April  17,  1828. 

t  Pabliabed  in  1787,  in  which  jeu  Canning,  at  the  age  of  MvesteeD  and  a  half,  wm  entered 
at  ChriXchnrob,  Oiford. 

t  See  Bobert  BelTi  ■■  Lift  of  Caanlaft"  p.  S5. 
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party,  but  it  had  an  effect  little  anticipated  by  the  minister.  It  called  up 
"Wilberforce,  to  move  an  Amendment  to  the  AddresB — Wilberforce,  the 
warmest  and  most  dis interested  friend  of  Pitt.  The  conscientioua  man  had  a 
hard  Btruggle  to  bring  his  mind  to  oppose  the  statesman  whom  he  loved  and 
revered.  But  be  became  convinced  that  his  duty  lay  in  recommending  an 
attempt  to  negociate  with  the  French  republic  for  peace  on  equitable  terms. 
Pitt  lelt  this  difference  very  acutely.  "  There  were  but  two  events  in  the 
public  life  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  were  able  to  disturb  his  sleep — the  mutiny  at 
the  Nore,  and  the  first  open  opposition  of  Mr.  Wilberforce."*  The  natures 
of  the  two  friends  were  too  genial  to  allow  of  a  permanent  rupture.  Pitt 
showed  no  resentment.  The  more  violent  of  the  ministerial  party  looked 
upon  the  unexpected  opposition  as  something  not  much  short  of  treason, 
"  When  I  first  went  to  the  levee,"  says  "Wilberforce,  "  after  moving  my 
Amendment,  the  king  cut  me."  But  Wilberforce  was  not  shaken  by  the 
taunts  of  the  warlike  party  in  the  government,  or  by  the  frowns  of  the 
sovereign.  He  subsequently  brought  forward  a  speetfic  motion  to  recom- 
mend overtures  for  peace.  Which,  of  course,  was  rejected  hy  a  large  majority. 
He  argued  with  Pitt  in  the  old  confidence  of  frieudebip,  tbat  be  was  under  a 
delusion  in  his  abiding  belief  tbat  "  the  French  were  in  a  gulf  of, bankruptcy, 
and  that  he  could  almost  calculate  the  time  by  which  their  resources  would 
be  consumed."  At  Wilberforce's  own  table  a  clever  Frenchman  had  said, 
"  I  should  like  to  know  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  Attila,"t 

During  this  session  the  resistance  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  very 
ineffectual.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  was  continued.  A  loan  of 
four  milliouB  to  the  emperor  was  voted.  The  trial  of  AVarren  Hastings,  which 
bad  dragged  on  for  seven  years,  then  came  to  an  end,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
declaring  him,  upon  the  votes  of  the  peers,  to  be  acquitted  of  all  the  charges 
of  impeachment  brought  against  him. 

The  great  domestic  event  of  the  year  was  the  marrii^e  of  the  prince  of 
Wales — ^an' event  whose  unhappy  consequences  were  not  to  be  measured  solely 
by  the  miseries  and  disgraces  of  the  ill-assorted  pair  tbemeelves.  Lord 
Malmesbury — who  was^  about  to  return  home  from  his  mission  at  Berlin, 
where  he  had  unsuccessfully  struggled  against  the  selfish  dishonour  of  the 
Prussian  court — was  commanded  by  George  III,  to  proceed  to  Brunswick,  to 
demand  the  princess  Caroline  in  marriage  for  the  prince  of  Wales,  The 
Diary  of  lord  Malmeebury  is  indeed  a  moat  instructive  revelation  of  the 
dangers  that  might  have  been  expected  from  an  alliance  forced  on  for  state 
reasons — an  alliance  between  a  reckless  voluptuary,  anxious  only  to  have  his 
debts  paid  by  the  nation  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,  and  a.  giddy,  coarse, 
ill-educated  woman,  who  was  dazzled  with  the  glittering  prospect  of  quitting 
a  petty  principality  to  intermarry  with  the  heir-apparent  of  one  of  the  most 
splendid  of  European  crowns.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  his  instructions  from 
the  king  himself,  "with  no  discretionary  power  to  give  advice  or  information 
to  his  majesty  or  the  government  on  the  princip^  subject  of  this  mission." 
He  saw  the  princess,  "  vastly  happy  with  her  future  expectations."    A  mes- 
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senger  from  England  "briugB  the  prince's  picture,  and  a  letter  from  him  to 
me,  urging  me  Tehementlf  ta  set  out  with  the  princess  Caroline  immediately." 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  told  the  ambassador  that  his  daughter  was  not  silly 
— {Elh  n'ett  pai  hite) — but  that  she  wanted  judgment — had  been  brought  up 
-oeTerely,  which  was  quite  neceaBOry.  The  father  saw  the  trouble  that  was  in 
store — "  he  dreaded  the  prince's  habits."  The  poor  princesB  said  to  Malmes- 
bury,  "  I  am  determined  never  to  appear  jealons.  I  know  the  prince  is  leger, 
-and  am  prepared  on  this  point."  The  sagacious  ambassador  very  soon  per- 
ceived  the  impending  danger.  He  regretted  the  apparent  facility  of  the 
princess's  character — her  want  of  reflection  and  tvhitance — "  with  a  steady 
man  she  would  do  vastly  well,  but  with  one  of  a  different  description  there 
'were  great  risks."  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  she  has  no  governing 
powers,  although  her  mind  ia  physically  atrong."  Malmeabury  did  his  duty 
in  offering  her  advice  and  sometimes  remonetrance — especially  "  on  the  toi- 
lette, on  cleanliness,  and  on  delicacy  in  speaking" — strange  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion with  a  lady  who  might  be  queen  of  England.  The  destined  bride  and 
the  ambassador  set  out  at  lost  for  the  court  of  St.  James's.  On  the  6th  of 
April  their  arrival  was  notified  to  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
princess  was  introduced  to  the  prince,  who  came  alone  to  receive  her.  She 
attempted  to  kneel,  as  she  was  instructed.  "  He  raised  her  gracefully  enough, 
■and  embraced  her ;  said  barely  one  word  ;  turned  round ;  retired  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  apartment,  and,  calling  me  to  bim,  said,  '  Harris,  I  am  not  well ; 
pray  get  me  a  glass  of  brandy.*  "  Harris  recommended  a  glass  of  water,  and 
the  prince,  exclaiming  "  No,"  with  an  oath,  rushed  away  to  the  queen.  Well 
might  Caroline  of  Brunswick  be  "  in  a  state  of  astonish  me  ut,"  and  inquire, 
"is  the  prince  always  like  thatP"  The  msrriage  took  place  on  the  8th. 
Parliament  voted  a  large  income,  but  determined  that  out  of  this  income  the 
prince's  debts  should  be  paid  without  a  separate  grant.* 

On  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  royal  speech 
.expressed^  a  hope,  derived  from  "the  internal  situation  of  the  enemy," 
"that  the  present  drcumstancee  of  Erance  may,  in  their  effects,  hasten 
the  return  of  such  a  state  of  order  and  regular  government  as  may  be 
capable  of  maintaining  the  accustomed  relations  of  amity  and  peace  with  other 
powers."  Fox  interpreted  this  sentence  as  indicating  the  viewa  of  that  party 
in  the  Cabinet  who  could  anticipate  no  "  state  of  order  and  regular  govern- 
ment "  but  in  the  return  of  the  Bourbona  to  power.  He  describes  these 
expressions  as  "  that  foolish  paragraph  in  the  king's  speech  at  the  proroga- 
tion, in  which  they  made  him  foretell  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  I'rance."t 
There  were  "  other  powers  "  whose  prudence  or  whose  fears  led  them  to  pre- 
. serve  or  to  seek  "  amity  and  peace  "  with  the  Eepublic.  The  United  States 
had  preserved  peace  both  with  France  and  England,  chiefly  through  the  firm- 
ness and  moderation  of  Washington.  Prussia  had  made  peace  with  France 
on  the  Gth  of  ApriL  Spaio,  at  this  very  time,  was  negociating  for  peace,  and 
a  treat;  was  ratified  in  less  than  a  month  alter  this  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  on  the  very  day  that  the  royal  speech  pointed,  as  For  believed, 
.to  a  return  to  the  old  order  of  things  as  the  only  security  for  peace,  s  lnTiding 
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of  emigrantB  and  British  raarines  was  effected  in  Brittaoy,  for  the  purpose  of 
OBHiBting  a  projected  insurrection  of  the  Chouan  royalists.  Its  reaults  were 
most  disastrous.  This  unfortunate  expedition,  it  is  afSrmed,  "  was  known 
to  be  peculiarly  the  measure  of  the  Burke  part  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  haye 
been  undertaken  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  their  ministerial  organ,  Mr. 
■Windham."  •     A  pacification  with  the  Veodean  chiefs  had  been  effected  by 


s  of  the  Convention  on  the  I2th  of  February,  1795.  There 
was  still  a  araouldering  fire  of  disaffection  fand  PuiaayB,'an  agent  of  the  Trench 
princes,  led  the  warlike  members  of  the  English  Cabinet  to  believe  that  the 
whole  country  could  be  again  roused,  if  the  means  were  afforded  of  InndiAg  a 
body  of  emigrant  volunteers,  and  of  supplying  arms  to  the  peasantry,  A 
squadron  of  nine  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Borlase 
Warren,  convoyed  fifty  transports,  having  on  board  the  royalists  and  their 
stores.  On  the  27th  of  June  they  landed  near  Camac.  On  the  3rd  of  July 
they  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon.  The  emissaries  of  the  Boyahsts 
again  stirred  up  a  civil  war  throughout  Brittany.  Charette,  Stofflet,  and  other 
insurgent  chiefs,  who  had  submitted  in  February,  resumed  their  arms.  But 
Hoche  was  at  hand  with  fourteen  thousand  men.  He  made  a  night  attack 
upon  Fort  Penthi^vre ;  poured  his  thousands  into  the  peninsula ;  end  by  day- 
break ho  was  driving  the  wretched  emigrants  into  the  sea,  or  taking  them 
prisoners,  to  be  doomed  to  death  as  traitors  to  the  Sepublic.  The  Comte 
d'Artois  came  with  another  expedition.  He  looked  upon  La  Vend^,  and 
consulted  bis  safety  by  a  return  to  England.  On  the  Sth  of  June,  the  un- 
happy son  of  Louis  XVI.  had  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  age.  Physicians  who  examined  the  body  declared  that  his  death 
was  caused  by  scrofulous  disease.  The  poor  boy  had  been  subjected  to 
the  most  shameful  treatment,  even  when  the  Jacobin  reign  of  terror  was  at 
an  end.     He  was  confined  in  a  small  room  ;  was  left  without  change  of  linen  ; 

•  Itoote,  "Life  of  SheriiUn,"  p.  522. 
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waa  deroured  by  Tennin.  His  uncle  MoDsieur  was  now  Louis  XVIII.  But 
neither  of  the  uncles  of  the  child  who  ia  registered  in  the  &nnal§  of  Franco  as 
Louis  XVII.  could  hare  revived  such  a  feeling  of  royalism  as  the  continued 
existence  of  this  BufTering  prisoner  of  the  Temple  might  have  commanded — if 
the  spirit  of  rojaliam,  indeed,  had  not  been  almost  extinct,  and  incapable  of 
being  revired  by  any  rallying  cry.  '  The  daughter  of  Louis  XTI.,  who  was 
called  by  Napoleon  "the  only  man  of  the  family,"  vas  released  from  her 
confinement,  after  the  death  of  her  brother. 

The  chaos  of  the  French  Bevolution  was  slowly  resolving  itself  into  some- 
thing like  order.  After  the  fall  of  Bobespierre  there  was  a  progressive  re- 
action against  the  system  of  terror  of  which  he  had  been  the  most  conspicuous 
mover.  The  inatrtiTnentB  of  bloodshed,  before  whom  all  France  had  trembled, 
were  now  to  live  in  dread,  not  only  of  a  loss  of  power,  but  of  retributive 
justice.  In  May,  1795,  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  fifteen  of  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  were  brought  before  a  new  Eevolutionary  Tribunal,  were 
condenined  to  death,  and  were  executed.  The  charge  against  Fouquier 
Tinville  was,  specially,  that  of  causing  the  destruction,  under  the  guise  of 
trial,  of  a  countless  number  of  French  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes,  by  in- 
venting schemes  of  conspiracies.*  But  the  reaction  agunst  the  Jacobins  too 
often  involved  as  much  injustice  and  cruelty  as  had  marked  their  supremacy. 
The  struggle  against  the  power  of  the  Convention  by  the  sans-culottss  of 
Paris,  crying  for  bread,  and  led  on  by  a  remnant  of  the  chie&  of  the  days  of 
terror,  broke  out  in  three  insurrections.  The  first  was  that  of  the  Twelfth 
of  Germinal  (April  1),  which  was  put  down  by  Pichegru  without  bloodshed — 
by  the  mere  boom  of  unahotted  cannon.  The  second  revolt  was  that  of  the 
Firat  of  Prairial  (May  20).  The  cry  now  is,  "Bread  and  Constitution." 
Saint  Antoine  pours  out  its  citizenesses  into  the  hall  of  the  Convention.  Its 
citizens  murder  one  of  the  deputies,  Fu'rand.  Sixty  of  the  old  deputies  of 
the  Mountain  retain  their  seats  in  the  hall,  all  others  having  gone  away  to 
look  for  safety.  The  purged  Assembly  now  decrees  whatever  sans-culottism 
demands.  But  the  Jacobin  deputies  and  their  rabble  are  soon  swept  out  by 
charge  of  bayonet;  and  the  guillotine,  suicide,  and  deportation  leave  the 
Convention  for  a  little  while  in  quiet.  Its  business  is  now  to  make  a  new 
Constitution.  Sieyes  has  his  plana  ready  for  a  Constitution  far  less  demo- 
cratic than  that  of  1793.  There  is  to  be  a  money  qualification  for  electors ; 
there  are  to  be  two  Chambers  ;  two-thirds  of  the  existing  Convention  must 
be  re-elected ;  there  w  to  be  a  Directory  of  five  members.  It  was  determined 
to  submit  this  new  Constitution  for  the  acceptance  of  the  people  in  their 
primary  assemblies  on  the  6th  of  September.  As  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, a  violent  opposition,  especially  to  that  portion  of  the  scheme  which 
gave  the  citizens  only  the  privilege  of  electing  one-third  of  the  new  represen- 
tatives, broke  out.  The  Constitution  was  accepted  by  a  very  largo  majority 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  declared  to  he  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 
The  Sections  of  Paris  were,  however,  in  a  ferment.  The  Convention  saw  that 
ft  third  revolt  was  at  hand.  It  hadfiveorsix  thousand  troops  for  it»  defence, 
and  Monouhad  their  command,aageneral-in-chiefof  the  army  of  tbo  interior. 
On  the  4th  of  October  Menou  ia  sent  to  disarm  the  Section  Lepelletier,  which 
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is  BittiDg  with  loaded  girne  iu  a  convent  in  the  Sue  Tivisnne.  He  proceeds 
to  enforce  their  obedience  with  his  artillery  and  his  battalione,  demanding 
the  Biirrender  of  their  arms.  He  returns  to  the  Convention  to  aay  that  he 
has  summoned  Lepelletier  in  vain  ;  the  Section  has  shown  too  formidable  an 
array.  Some  more  determined  leader  must  be  found.  Barras  is  named  to 
the  command  in   the  place  of  Kfenou ;  but  Barraa  is  only  to  be  a  vicarial 


commander.  There  was  a  young  man  known  to  Barras  as  having  done  good 
service  at  Toulon,  but  who  had  been  unemployed  for  souie  time ;  had  been 
suspected  aa  an  adherent  of  Eobespierre  ;  and  was  now  in  very  straitened  cir- 
cumstaneeB.  He  was  the  man  for  a  dash  at  the  inaurgents,  whose  numbers 
had  incr^sed  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand  after  the  retreat  of  Menou.  These 
insurgents  were  of  all  classes  of  the  discontented — Jacobins  and  royalists, 
republicans  and  conetitutional  monarchists,  the  starving  and  the  restless. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  line,  as 
second  in  command  to  Barras.  He  had  hesitated  about  accepting  this  com- 
mand J  as  any  lesa  scrupulous  man  might  have  hesitated  when  he  was  selected 
to  war  against  his  feDow- citizens  as  against  a  foreign  enemy.  But  having 
chosen  his  course,  he  lost  no  time  in  adopting  the  means  of  success,  Murat, 
then  an  ofScer  of  cavalry,  was  despatched  by  Bonaparte,  that  night,  to  bring 
away  from  Sablona  the  cannon  which  had  been  deposited  there  during  the 
insurrection  of  May,  when  the  K^ational  Guards  wished  to  show  their  fidelity 
to  the  Convention.  The  Section  Lepelletier  had  also  despatched  its  officers 
to  bring  away  the  cannon.  Murat  was  beforehand  with  them,  and  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  at  the  Tuileries  with  the  park  of  artillery. 
Bonaparte  distributed  his  cannon  and  his  troops  at  every  point  where  the 
Convention  was  open  to  attack.  The  Section  Lepelletier  was  joined  by  other 
Sections.  Generals  were  chosen.  A  plan  of  attack  upon  the  Tuileries  was 
arranged.  Bonaparte  ordered  that  no  aggreseive  movement  should  be  made, 
but  that  his  troops  should  remain  on  the  defensive.  The  members  of  the 
Convention  took  their  seats,  arms  having  been  provided,  which  they  were  them- 
selves to  use  in  case  of  attack.  The  day  wore  on  till  halt-past  four,  all  the 
streets  surrounding  the  Tuileries  being  filled  with  the  troops  of  the  Sections. 
The  insurrectionary  columns  then  moved  up  the  Bue  St.  Honorf,  and  along 
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the  quays,  and  whea  Hisj  came  where  Bonaparte's  men  were  poated,  instetd 
of  dieperaing,  as  they  were  aummoDed  to  do,  they  discharged  their  muBkets. 
The  young  general  of  the  Convention  thought  the  time  was  at  last  come  for 
decisive  action.  A  great  body  of  insurgents  had  taken  up  a  commanding 
position  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  Church  of  St.  Bocfa.  Bonapnrte  opened 
a  heavy  fire  of  grape-shot  upon  them ;  and  they  were  quickly  dislodged.  H« 
brought  his  cannon  into  the  street  of  St  Honors,  and  swept  it  with  hia 
mitraUle  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  insurgents  fled  from  this  quarter ; 
but  at  other  points  of  the  city  the  same  contest  was  going  on  between  di^ 
ciplined  troops,  most  skilfully  disposed,  and  a  rash  multitude  without  efficient 
leaders.  Bonaparte,  says  Thiers,  "  shewed  a  merciless  energy,  and  fired  upoo 
the  population  of  Paris  as  upon  Austrian  batallions."  The  captive  at  St. 
Helena  himself  said,  "  It  is  false  that  we  fired  first  with  blank  shot ;  it  bad 
been  a  waste  of  life  to  do  that."  At  six  o'clock  all  was  over,  and  the  vie- 
torious  general  of  the  Convention  fired  his  cannon  loaded  with  powder  only, 
to  terrify  those  who  had  still  a  wish  to  fight.  The  fortunes  of  Bonaparte 
were  in  the  ascendant ;  and  from  that  day  the  history  of  Europe  becomes 
in  a  great  degree  merged  in  the  history  of  one  man.  The  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  the  supreme  power  of  this  man.  There  will  be  an  Executive,  composed 
of  five  Directors;  Couocil  of  Ancients  ;  Council  of  I'ive  hundred.  The 
.  French  people  will  feel  that  the  days  of  anarchy  and  insurrection  are  over— 
that  the  volcano  of.the  Berolution  is  burnt  out.  But  other  nations  will  feel, 
for  twenty  years,  that  the  strong  arm  of  military  power,  which  has  striven  with 
and  conquered  the  spirit  of  revolt  in  Paris,  will  become  an  organized  ambition, 
as  dangerous  to  the  repose  of  the  world  as  the  outbreaks  of  that  democracy 
against  which  kings  vainly  confederated. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  October,  under 
very  inauspicious  circumstances.  On  the  26th,  a  general  meeting  of' the 
London  Corresponding  Society  was  held  in  St.  Oeoi^'s  Fields,  when  some 
bold  speeches  were  addressed  to  a  vast  multitude.  Provisions  at  this  period 
were  excessively  dear.  The  same  privations  that  moved  the  people  of  Paris 
to  assail  the  Convention  with  "  Bread  and  the  Constitution,"  moved  the 
people  of  London  to  assail  the  king  on  hia  way  to  Parliament  with  cries  of 
*'  Bread !  bread !  Peace !  peace ! "  One  of  the  windows  of  the  state  carriage 
was  broken  by  a  stone,  or  by  a  shot  from  an  air-gun.  The  king  manifested 
his  wonted  courage,  amidst  the  groans  and  hisses  of  an  excited  mob.  An 
Address  to  his  majesty  was  voted  in  both  Houses  before  the  royal  speech 
was  taken  into  consideration.  The  government,  as  was  for  many  years  its 
policy,  whenever  popular  discontent  assumed  the  form  of  violence  and  outrage, 
was  ready  with  its  measures  of  coercion.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  lord 
Grenville  brought  in  a  bill  "  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
person  and  government  against  treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and 
attempts."  In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  in  a  bill  "for 
the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies."  The 
Treasonable  Attempts  Bill  was  an  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of 
Edward  III,,  as  to  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  by  con- 
necting that  compassing  and  imagining  with  the  publication  of  any  printing  or 
writing.  The  parliamentary  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  as  strong  as  to  that 
against  Seditious  Meetings.    The  one  measure  still  forms  part  of  our  code  of 
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law ;  the  other  was  totally  unfitted  for  tmy  permanent  condition  of  constitu- 
tional liberty.  By  thia  second  Bill,  every  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  any  petition  or  remonstrance,  or  for  deliberating  upon  any  grievance 
in  Church  or  State,  wag  forbidden  to  be  held,  except  under  certain  regu- 
l&tioDB,  by  which  the  individuals  calling  the  meeting  could  be  identified :  it 
farther  gave  power  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  to  disperse  the  meeting,  if  the 
language  of  the  speakers  was  calculated  to  bring  the  government  into  con- 
tempt ;  and  if  twelve  persons  remained  together  one  hour  after  being  so 
ordered  to  disperse,  the  offenders  were  to  be  adjudged  felons,  without  benefit 
of  clergy.  The  public  reprobation  of  these  measures  was  expressed  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner.  The  indignation  of  Mr.  Foi  carried  him  beyond  the 
verge  of  discretion,  however  just  and  courageous  we  may  now  consider  the 
words  which  he  uttered  :  "  If  ministers  were  determined,  by  means  of  the 
corrupt  influence  which  they  possessed  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
pass  the  bills  in  direct  opposition  to  the  declared  sense  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation,  and  they  should  be  put  in  force  with  all  their  rigorous  provisions, 
if  his  opinion  were  asked  by  the  people  as  to  their  obedience^  he  should  tell 
them  it  was  no  longer  a  question  of  moral  obligation  and  duty,  but  of 
prudence. "  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  horror  and  disgust  at  the  words  of 
'Mr.  Fox,  which,  he  said,  openly  advised  au  appeal  to  the  aword.  Mr.  Fox 
declared  that  he  would  not  retract  one  word  of  what  he  had  said  :  "  Strong 
measures  require  strong  words."  The  country  had  never  been  more  agitated 
than  at  thia  crisis.  I^tt  expected  "a  civil  broil,"  and  said,  "If  I  were  to 
resign,  my  head  would  be  off  in  six  months."*  The  bills  passed.  There 
was  no  civil  broU.  But  it  was  very  long  before  Englishmen  could  cease  to 
feel  that  they  had  lost  some  portion  of  the  freedom  which  their  ancestors  had 
won.  It  was  no  merely  rhetorical  art  that  led  Fox  to  declare  himself  so 
atroDgly  against  these  enactments.  He  expressed  his  deliberate  conviction  in 
a  letter  to  lord  Holland :  "  There  appears  to  me  no  chance  at  present,  hut 
between  an  absolute  surrender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  vigorous 
exertion,  attended,  I  admit,  with  considerable  hazard,  at  a  time  like  the  pre- 
sent.  My  view  of  things  is,  I  own,  very  gloomy ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  in 
a  very  few  years  the  government  wUl  become  completely  absolute,  or  that 
confusion  will  arise  of  a  nature  almost  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  despotism 
itself."  t  With  a  prolonged  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  with  an 
Attorney- General  who  boasted  that "  in  the  last  two  years  there  had  been  more 
prosecutions  for  libels  than  in  any  twentyyears  before ;"  J  withanewlaw 
to  attach  the  penalty  of  treason  to  certain  libels,  and  a  new  law  to  give  one 
magistrate  the  power  of  dispersing  any  assembly,  liuder  the  penalty  of  death 
to  those  who  demurred  to  iiis  will— we  can  scarcely  think  that  the  view  of 
things  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  was  too  gloomy,  or  that  his  resistance  was  unpa- 
triotic and  factious.  In  a  review  of  "  Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt,"  written  by 
Mr.  Canning,  in  1810,  remarkable  as  much  for  its  ability  as  its  moderation, 
there  is  the  following  defence  of,  or  rather  apology  for,  these  measures :  "  In 
other  times,  indeed,  we  should  have  condemned  the  coercive  policy  of  Mr. 

•  "Life  of  Wilborforoe,"  toI.  ii,  p.  Hi. 

t  " Uormpoodenee,"  vol.  iii.  p.  124. 

i  "  FarliaaieolU7  Histoiy,"  vol.  xixii.  col.  138. 
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Pitt.  That  policy  is  bIwajb  to  be  judged  of  u  beiog  iatended  for  a  critit; 
and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  ita  merits,  there  caa  be  no  doubt  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  proseljtiug  dexterity  which  characterized  the  prcTailing 
apiritof  the  French  £eTolutioa,aDd,  on  the  other,  the  general  agitAtion,  or 
disquietude,  of  the  popular  mind  iu  our  own  country,  concurred  to  form  at 
that  period,  a  moral  criaiaofs  very  peculiar  nature."*  We  haye  no  more 
right  to  aaaume  that  Pitt  was  reeolved  upon  establishing  a  despotism,  than 
that  Fox  desired  to  wituees  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  year  1796  the  military  operations  in  Germany  and  Italy  were 
carried  on  upon  a  scale  which  had  not  been  witnesaed  since  the  days  of 
Marlborough.  The  French  Directory  had  resolved  to  attack  the  forces  of 
the  emperor  upon  two  pointa  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuae  was  given  to  Jourdan ;  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Ehiue  and  Moseile  was  given  to  Moreau.  At  the 
end  of  November,  1795,  the  army  of  Italy  had  obtained  some  aucceases  under 
Scherer,  but  his  defeat  of  the  Auatriana  had  not  been  followed  up  in  a  manner 
to  satisfy  the  Directory.  During  the  winter,  the  pale,  thin,  reserved  Corsican 
who  had  cannonfaded  the  Sections  into  aubmisBion,  remained  in  Paris,  raised 
out  of  his  poverty  into  what  waa  then  termed  good  society  by  the  democrats 
who  had  grown  luxurious,  but  which  society,  Burke,  iu  one  of  his  fiercest  moods, 
describes  bb  "  a  set  of  abandoned  wretches,  squandering  in  inaolent  riot  the 
spoils  of  their  bleeding  counfay."  t  In  the  uloons  of  Barras  and  of  Madame 
Tallien,  Bonaparte  met  Josephine  Beauharnois,  the  widow  of  the  viscount 
Beauhamois,  who  had  taken  the  aide  of  the  revolutionists,  but  was  guillotined 
in  the  daya  of  terror.  The  young  general  was  married  to  Josephine  in 
March.  But  hia  duties  aa  chief  of  the  army  of  Paris,  and  his  devotion  to  an 
amiable  and  attractive  woman,  did  not  divert  his  thoughts  from  objects  of 
high  import.  He  had  devised  a  plan  for  tlie  invasion  of  Italy,  which  he  aub- 
mitted  to  Carnot,  then  one  of  the  Directory.  To  obtain  a  permanent  footing 
beyond  the  Alps ;  to  holft  the  small  Italian  provinces  in  sovereignty  or  in 
subjection  ;  perhaps  to  conquer  the  whole  territory,  and  to  make  one  subject 
people  in  that  land  of  antique  glory ;  thia  was  the  traditional  policy  of  France, 
and  any  scheme  for  ita  realization  was  now  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the 
French  Oovemment.  Bonaparte  was  appoin^d  chief  of  the  army  in  Italy ; 
and  on  the  27th  of  March  he  entered  upon  his  command  at  Nice. 

Before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  events  of  this  campaign,  we  must  very 
briefly  notice  the  territorial  diviaiona  of  Italy  at  the  period  when  the  French 
Sepubiicwaa  eatabliahed  in  1792,  aad  ita  political  condition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1796.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia — conaiating  of  Savoy,  Nice,  Piedmont, 
and  the  island  of  Sardinia — waa  under  Victor  Amadous  III,  This  prince  had 
joined  the  Coalition  against  France,  and  Savoy  and  Nice,  lying  convenient 
to  the  revolutionista,  were  very  aoon  aeizecL  But  he  continued  to  resist, 
although  little  able  to  atruggle  against  his  dangerous  neighbour.  The 
republic  of  Q«noa  waa  neutral ;  but  on  Anti-Oallican  party  bad  given  offence 
to  the  Directory,  and  the  Qenoese  oligarchy  were  not  likely  to  be  treated 
with  kindness.    The  O-rfttid  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  under  Ferdinand  IIL,  had 
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recogniied  the  French  Bepablic  at  an  early  period.  The  small  republic  of 
Lucca  woa  independent  of  Tuscany.  The  States  of  the  Church,  under  Pope 
KuB  TI.,  were  bo  wretchedly  admiiuBtered — the  people  were  bo  servile  and 
degraded — that  the  anathemas  of  the  eovereign  pontiff  against  the  BeTolution 
were  not  likely  [to  divert  the  French  armies  from  plundering  Borne,  and 
devastating  the  provinces.  The  Kingdom  of  If  aples,  including  Sicily,  was  under 
Ferdinand  IT.,  a  weak  Bourbon  prince,  married  to  the  sister  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  Duchy  of  Modena  was  governed  by  Ercole  Senaldo,  a 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Eate.  The  Duchy  of  Parma  was  ruled  by  a 
Spanish  prince,  Don  Ferdinand.  The  two  Duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantna, 
forming  Lombardy,  were  under  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Francis  II.  The 
BepubHc  of  Tenice  had  declared  against  France  in  1793;  but  had  subse- 
quently adopted  a  neutral  policy,  and  had  compelled  the  head  of  the  French 
Sourbon  family  to  quit  Terona.  Such  were  the  various  Italian  States  to 
which  the  French  armies  carried  their  promises  and  their  threats — whose 
people  they  harassed  with  confiscations,  and  deluded  with  the  prospect  of 

'^talian  unity  and  freedom. 

/  The  French  army  was  posted  on  the  Biviera,  west  of  Qenoa.  Itnmnbered 
abont  40,000  men,  who  were  in  a  very  wretched  condition,  badly  clothed,  without 
pay.  Bonaparte  brought  them  a  little  money;  but  he  also  brought  some- 
thing more  efficient  even  than  money — the  principle  that  war  should  support 
war,  and  that  whatever  was  wanting  should  be  supplied  by  the  people  with 
whom  they  came  to  fraternize.  He  had  able  generals  and  an  active  staff — 
Masaena,  Augereau,  Serurier,  Bertbier.  Opposed  to  the  French  were  the 
Austrian  general  Eeaulieu,  with  S0,000  men,  and  the  Austro-Sardinian  force 
of  22,000  men,  under  Colli,  Bonaparte  was  received  by  the  army  with 
little  enthusiasm,  but  the  French  troops  soon  recognized  a  general  to  their 
mind — "You  are  ill-fed  and  almost  naked;  the  government  owes  you  much,  but 
can  do  nothing  for  you.  I  will  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the 
world — to  grand  towns  and  wealthy  provinces,  wherfe  you  will  find  glory  and 
riches."*  On  the  12th  of  April,  Bonaparte  attacked  the  Austrian  centre, 
consisting  of  10,000  men  under  D'Argentesu,  and  routing  them  at  Montenotte, 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Beaulieu  and  Colli.  He  defeated  in 
succession  these  two  generals.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  terrified,  and 
demanded  an  armistice ;  which  the  French  general  agreed  to  conclude  upon 
being  put  in  possession  of  the  fortresses  of  Coni,  Ceva,  and  Tortona,  the  keys 
of  Piedmont.  The  court  of  Turin  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Paris  to  negociate 
a' peace,  which  was  signed  on  the  15th  of  May  upon  the  humiliating  con- 
ditions of  resigning  to  France  eight  frontier  fortresses  till  a  general  peace, 
and  confirming  to  France  the  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  in  perpetuity. 
Oeneral  Beaulieu  now  gave  up  Piedmont  as  lost ;  crossed  the  Po ;  and 
applied  himself  to  the  defence  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Lombardy.  The 
French  followed  him ;  and  pompelled  his  army  to  retire  to  the  Adda.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  the  French  were  before  Lodi.  The  famous  passage  of  the 
bridge  was  accomplished  by  a  rapid  and  daring  movement,  which  set  at 
nought  the  twen^  pieces  of  cannon  by  which  it  was  defended.  Beaulieu 
retreated  beyond  the  Mincio ;  and  the  French  entered  Milan  on  the  15th  of 
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Hay.  There  was  now  a  little  apare  time  to  gather  some  of  the  Bpoils  of  fire 
ireekB*  fightiog.  The  eulogistic  hiatoriaa,  Thiers,  telle  us  that  the  ezactiona 
of  Bonaparte  were  indispensable.  He  levied  a  cootribution  of  twenty 
million  francs  on  the  Milanese.  He  granted  an  armistice  to  the  duke  of 
Hodena  upon  the  payment  of  ten  millions.  Salicette,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Directory,  and  their  politic  general,  robbed  the  Monte  di  Piet&  of  Milan  of 
the  Talnables  deposited  there  as  pledges  for  money  lent.  These  measures 
were  very  grievous  to  the  tender  heart  of  Bonaparte,  "  for  they  retarded  the 
march  of  public  spirit,"  says  M.  Thiers.  He  sent  millions  to  the  Directory, 
much  of  which  was  intercepted  in  its  way  into  the  public  coffers.  He  had 
always  ample  means  for  corrupting  those  in  the  employ  of  the  Italian 
governments.  It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  a  very  small  share  of  the  Italian 
spoils  went  into  Bonspurte's  own  pocket.  The  exactions  of  the  French  led 
to  resistance  amongst  the  oppressed  people  of  Milan  and  of  Faria.  In  Pavia 
there  was  a  serious  rerolt,  and  some  of  the  French  were  killed.  Bonaparte 
hurried  there  with  a  sufficient  force ;  broke  down  the  gates  with  cannon ; 
and  gave  the  city  up  to  pillage — "for  three  hours,"  says  M.  Thiers;  for 
twenty-four  hours,  say  more  reliable  authorities.  "  There  were  only  a 
thousand  men,"  writes  the  candid  historian,  "  and  this  small  number  could 
cause  no  serious  disasters  in  a  town  so  considerable  as  Pavia."  No  doubt 
these  thousand  brigands  did  their  spiriting  gently— the  very  Claude  Durals 
of  robbers.  Ladies  would  gladly  yield  their  jewels  to  the  polite  strangers ; 
and  would  accept  their  caresses  as  a  signal  honour.  Bonaparte,  after  the 
sack  of  Pavia,  sent  his  cavalry  into  the  neighbourmg  country,  who  sabred  a  large 
number  of  the  revolted  peasantry.  A  novel  species  of  contribution  was  now 
insisted  upon,  as  the  French  armies  marched  from  city  to  city,  and  dictated 
the  terms  upon  which  their  forbearance  might  be  purchased.  It  was  not 
sufficient  that  the  duke  of  Parma  should  obtain  an  armistice  by  large  money 
payments  and  supplies  of  horses  and  stores,  hut  he  must  give  twenty  of  his 
choicest  paintings  to  be  sent  to  Paris.  .  The  duke  of  Modena  had  to  purchase 
a  temporary  respite  of  the  seizure  of  his  dominions,  by  contributing  not 
only  millions  of  livres,  but  treasures  of  art  which  no  money  could  buy. 
Bonaparte  thus  early  saw  his  way  to  flatter  the  national  vanity  of  the  French, 
by  gathering  for  the  Parisians  those  works  of  genius  which  lost  half  their 
interest  when  taken  away  &om  the  lands  which  had  produced  them,  and 
irom  the  people  who  inherited  them.  Send  me  artists  and  scholars,  wrote 
Bonaparte  to  the  Directory,  to  assist  me  in  choosing  from  the  galleries, 
museums,  libraries,  and  churches  of  Italy,  the  best  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  manuscripts  for  our  Mtuea  of  the  Louvre. 

The  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  having  arranged  for  the  defence  of 
Mantua,  retreated  into  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol.  His  army  hod  tempo- 
rarily occupied  the  Venetian  town  of  Peschiera ;  which  occupation  was  an 
excuse  for  Bonaparte  seizing  the  place  upon  its  being  abandoned  by  Beau- 
lieu  ;  and  subsequently  for  demanding  admittance  to  the  Venetian  city  of 
Yerona,  thus  treating  Venice  as  a  hostile  power.  He  then  turned  bia  arms 
against  the  Pope,  who  was  terrified  into  an  armistice,  which  was  bought  by 
money  contributions,  and  by  precious  works  of  art  and  rare  manuscripts. 
TuBcany  was  at  peace  with  the  French.  Bub  the  warehonaes  of  Leghorn  were 
full  of  Snglish  merchandize,  and  thither  Bonaparte  rapidly  marched,  Beized 
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all  tbe  goods  belonging  to  "  tbe  enemies  of  the  republic  "  who  bad  fled  to 
tbeir  ahips ;  and  levied  a  contribution  of  five  mUlions  of  franca  upon  the 
natire  mercbaats  as  the  permission  for  tbem  to  keep  the  other  property 
vbicfa  had  been  entrusted  to  them  by  English  and  Portuguese  houses.  In 
these  odious  transactions  Bonaparte  was  the  instrument  of  the  Directory; 
and  he  sometimes  remonstrated  against  the  impolicy  of  their  violence  and 
rapacity,  hut  never  against  the  iniquity.  Tbe  Austrian  government  super- 
seded Beaulieu,  and  sent  a  gallant  veteran,  "W^urmser,  to  take  the  chief  com- 
mand of  a  new  army  in  Italy.  With  the  old  traditional  strategical  mistake  of 
dividing  their  forces,  whilst  the  young  French  general  invariably  concentrated 
all  his  power  for  attack  or  defence,  the  Austrians  moved  towards  Mantua  in 
two  separate  divisions.  Bonaparte  attacked  and  routed  the  army  under 
general  Quasdanowich,  and  the  army  under  general  Wurmser. 

But  the  Austrians  were  not  yet  disposed  to  give  up  the  great  struggle. 
The  French  main  army  under  Bonaparte  was  weakened  by  tbe  necessity  of 
maintaining  divisions  to  blockade  Mantua,  to  occupy  Verona  and  liCgaano, 
and  to  guard  some  of  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol.  Another  Austrian  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  advanced  in  tiro  divisions,  one  under  general  Alviniy, 
the  other  under  general  Savidowich.  On  the  12th  of  Kovember  Bonaparte 
attacked  Alvinzy  at  Oaldiero ;  but  he  sustained  very  heavy  loss,  and  was 
compelled  to  retire  into  Yerona.  He  wrote  a  desponding  ]ett«r  to  the 
Directory  ;  but  that  mood  was  nut  of  long  duration.  He  was  one  of  that 
order  of  minds  who  "  out  of  the  nettle,  danger,  can  pluck  the  flower,  safety." 
On  the  night  of  the  4th  he  marched  in  silence  out  of  Verona,  as  if  retreating. 
He  moved  rapidly  by  the  right  hank  of  the  Adige,  which  he  crossed  at  Bonco, 

'  where  he  had  made  a  temporary  bridge.  He  was  now  in  a  marshy  tract, 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Alpone ;  which  river  it  was  necessary  to  cross 
before  be  could  reach  Villanova,  where  the  Austrian  baggage  and  stores  were 
stationed,  in  the  rear  of  Alvinsy's  army.  One  of  the  causeways  of  the  morass 
led  to  the  bridge  of  Arcole.  Three  times  the  passage  of  this  bridge  was 
obstinately  contested  on  tbe  16tb  of  Ifoyember,  Bonaparte  himself  leading 
his  grenadiers  in  one  of  the  desperate  attempts  to  contend  against  the  Aus- 

'  trian  batteries.  For  three  days  this  battle  of  Arcoie,  the  moat  severe  of  the 
Italian  war,  went  on.  Tbe  third  day  concluded  the  terrible  conflict,  when 
Alvinzy  retreated  towards  Vicenza.  Bonaparte  had  prevented  the  junction 
of  tbe  two  Austrian  armies.  Tlie  battle  of  Arcole  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  Europe.  It  ought  to  have  shown  tbe  continental  powers  where 
their  safety  lay.  It  should  have  taught  them  a  lesson  which  they  too 
often  forgot  iu  a  long  series  of  fruitless  endeavours :  "  Matched  against  a 
competitor  of  such  extraordinary  activity,  it  was  incumbent  on  .them  to  lay 
aside  the  embarrassments  of  ancient  forma  and  ancient  prejudices ;  and  to 
gird  up  the  skirts  of  their  luxurious  and  effeminate  magnificence."* 

The  combined  operations  upon  the  Bhine  of  the  French  generals,  Jourdan 
and  Moreau,  were  not  favourable  to  tbe  Bepublic.  Tbe  archduke  Cbarlea 
encountered  Jourdon  when  he  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  June,  and  had 
advanced  to  Lahn,  The  French  army  was  driven  back,  and  recrossed 
the  Bhine.     Moreau    carried    his   army  over   tbe  Bkine  at  Strasboui^, 
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and  defeated  the  Austidaii  general  L&tour.  The  archduke  fell  back  to  the 
Danube.  Jourdan,  reaaoured  by  the  operationa  of  Moreau,  again  advanced 
towards  Bohemia.  The  archduke  fought  a  battle  with  Moreau  ;  crosaed  the 
Danube;  and  drove  back  Jourdan  in  a  seriea  of  well-concerted  attacks. 
Moreau,  separated  bjr  a  long  interval  &om  Jourdan,  and  exposed  to  the 
ftss&alts  of  the  archduke  on  his  front,  and  to  those  of  Latour  on  hia  rear, 
ascended  the  Danube,  and  accomplished  his  retreat  through  the  Black  Forest. 
This  celebrated  movement  saved  his  armj  from  an  imminent  danger.  After 
fighting  several  battles,  Moreau  finally  reached  Strasbourg.  The  wonderful 
snccess  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  contempt  in 
which  beheld  the  orders  of  the  Directory.  The  plan  of  the  Clerman  campaign 
was  laid  down  in  Paris,  and  hence  its  failure. 

The  succeases  of  the  Austrians  in  Qennaoy  appeared  to  the  English 
government  more  important  than  the  career  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy.  Iiord 
Grenville  thought  in  September,  that  if  Moreau  were  "  dispatched,  and  that 
<iuickly,  there  will  be  time  and  means  to  make  Bonaparte  suffer  severely  for 
his  late  advanced  move."  Our  situation,  he  considered,  was  very  much  im- 
proved.* The  moment  was  deemed  favourable  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
French  Directory  for  peace ;  although  some  previous  overtures  had  been  con- 
temptuously received.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  appointed  as  plenipotentiary 
on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  be  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  22nd  of 
October.  Burke  keld  that  any  attempt  to  negotiate  for  "  a  Begicide  Peace  " 
was  a  disgrace  and  a  humiliation  for  England.  He  wrote  under  the  full  influ- 
ence of  hiB  own  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  pasaions  of  the  emigrants  by  whom  he 
'waa  surrounded.  M.  Thiers,  half  a  century  after  1796,  when  national  preju- 
dices ought  to  have  been  softened  down  by  historical  truth,  adopts  aa  insolent 
a  tone  in  relating  the  progress  of  thia  negotiation  aa  if  the  mantle  of  Barras 
bad  descended  upou  his  shoulders.  Pitt,  he  says,  demanded  passports  for  an 
«nvoy  to  be  sent  on  the  part  of  Qreat  Britain.  Pitt  had  no  real  wish  for 
peace ;  he  only  wanted  to  satisfy  public  opinion ;  he  knew  that  his  terms 
would  not  be  accepted ;  but  to  obtun  sixty  thousand  militia,  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand sailors,  he  would  pretend  that  he  had  done  all  he  could  for  peace — "ton 
fottihUpowr  trotter."  Without  the  hope  of  obtaining  peace,  he  made  an  ad- 
vance towards  the  Directory.  Thus  M.  Thiers  repeats,  in  almost  the  same 
words,  the  mean  insinuations  with  which  the  Directory  announced  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  the  proposal  of  Glreat  Britain  to  negotiate.  He 
adds,  "  this  eurprislng  sf«p  of  the  most  implacable  enemy  of  our  republic  waa 
a  glory  for  her.  The  English  aristocracy  waa  thus  reduced  to  demand  peace 
from  the  regicide  republic."t  The  historian  of  "  the  Bevolution  "  baa  taken 
as  little  pains  to  look  at  the  authentic  relations  of  this  episode  of  diplomacy, 
as  he  has  taken  to  understand  the  family  name  of  the  negotiator  chosen  by 
Fitt,  when  he  calls  him  "  lord  Malmethary,  autrefbia  »ir  Harry."  X 

For  nearly  four  years  the  condition  of  France,  as  exhibited  in  the  appearance 
of  the  country,  bad  been  as  little  known  to  the  English  as  Japan.  Lord 
Malmeabnry  had  his  eyes  open,  and  Mr.  Talbot,  a  gentleman  connected  with 

•  "  Conrt  »nd  Cahineta  of  GfeorgB  lit.,"  »oI.  iii.  p.  351. 
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the  embassy,  has  left  a  very  intereetisg  account  of  what  he  obsened.  iisiaj 
of  the  houses  on  the  road  &Dm  CalaJH  to  Fatia  vere  shut  up  ;  very  few  of  the 
churches  appeared  to  be  open;  but  the  land  throughout  was  in  a  state  of  high 
cultivation,  though  there  were  comparatively  few  men  at  work.  The  fanuera 
had  become  wealthy  proprietors^  by  receiving  depreciated  assiguats  for  their 
produce,  and  buying  estates — national  domains — with  that  paper  money,  at 
the  sum  which  it  represented.  In  Paris  the  streets  were  crowded,  the  shops 
tolerably  well  supplied,  the  theatres  well  attended,  some  private  carriages, 
and  a  great  number  of  public  vehicles :  "  AH  this^"  says  the  sensible  attache, 
"  brought  to  my  reflection  how  very  difficult  a  matter  it  must  be  to  destroy 
s  great  country ■"• 

It  would  be  tedious  to  follow  tbe  course  of  this  negotiation.  Lord  IMal- 
mesbury  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  22Dd  of  October ;  he  left  Paris  on  the  21st 
of  December.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  two  governments  were 
too  serious  to  be  overcome  by  any  anxiety  of  the  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain  for  peace,  even  if  the  French  Directory,  rendered  more  warlike  than 
ever  by  the  successes  of  Bonaparte,  could  have  regarded  the  real  welfare  of 
France  more  than  its  falee  glories.  Lord  MaloKsbury  required,  aa  a  tine  qtid 
non,  that  the  Netherlands  should  not  be  annexed  to  France.  M.  Delacroix, 
the  French  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  held  that  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Bhine 
were  the  natural  limits  of  France.  It  was  in  vain  to  diplomatiise,  Mr.  Pitt 
had  to  call  upon  bis  country  for  new  sacrifices,  and  tbe  French  Directory  had 
to  send  new  armies  to  seize  the  means  of  subsistence  in  tbe  lands  which 
Bonaparte  was  revolutionizing. 

At  a  period  of  less  public  excitement  than  was  occasioned  by  other  events 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  year  1796,  the  death  of  Catharine  II.,  Fmpress 
of  BuBsia,  on  the  10th  of  November,  and  tbe  retirement  of  Washington  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  in  December,  would  have  been  fmitfol 
sources  of  political  speculation.  The  sudden  decease  of  Catharine,  who  for 
thirty-six  years  had  been  the  auto<»it  of  all  the  Bussias,  was  in  some  degree 
a  triumph  for  the  French  republic ;  and  that  event  probably  decided  the 
Directory  in  suddenly  breaking  off  the  negotiation  for  peace  with  England. 
She  was  preparing  to  take  part  in  the  coalition  against  France.  Her 
successor,  Paul,  was  inclining  to  tbe  French  interests.  The  retirement  of 
Washiugton  interrupted  the  continnanoe  of  that  system  of  nentrality  by 
which  he  hod  preserred  tbe  American  republic  from  the  dangers  attendant 
upon  the  extreme  opinions  of  tbe  federalist  and  the  democratic  parties — the 
one  disposed,  however  timidly,  to  take  part  with  Fngiond  in  the  great 
Buropeon  orisia;  the  other,  of  which  Jefferson  was  tbe  head,  manifesting 
hostility  to  the  mother-country  and  favour  to  iVanoe,  in  a  manner  that 
Bavonred  more  of  evil  passions  than  of  wise  statesmanship.  Washington 
regarded  with  alarm  the  Societies,  modelled  upon  the  Jacobin  clubs,  which 
had  sprung  up  in  the  United  States;  and  his  expression  of  this  teeling 
produced  in  the  democratic  party  a  violent  hostility  to  the  treaty  which  h&d 
been  concluded  under  his  auspices  with  Great  Britoui  in  1795.  Washington's 
retirement  was  preceded  by  manifestations  of  party  spirit  against  the  policy 
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of  the  great  founder  and  preserver  of  the  republic.  Had  his  nature  been 
different — had  hia  ambition  been  less  under  tiie  control  of  his  virtue, — he 
might  hare  taken  up  the  sword,  and,  sweeping  away  bis  enemies,  have  raised 
himseU  to  supreme  power  upon  the  ruins  of  his  country's  liberty.  He  retired 
to  his  estateof  Mount  VemoD,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  as  a  private  citizen. 
At  this  period,  the  young  coni^eror  of  Italy  was  meditating  upon  plans  of 
rising  to  what  some  would  deem  the  pinnacle  of  hnman  greatness.  His 
scheme  of  glory  was  accomplished.  He  founded  a  military  despotism. 
Washington's  scheme  of  glory  was  also  realized.  He  had  been  a  ruler  of  free 
men— ruling  by  the  power  of  law.  He  laid  down  his  authority  when  he  had 
done  the  work  to  which  he  was  called,  moat  happy  in  this,  that  ambition  of 
a  selfish  order  could  never  be  justified  bj  his  example. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  two  days  before  lord  Malmesbury  left  Paris, 
iQ  expedition  went  out  from  Brest,  consisting  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  line  and 
thirteen  &igatea.  Its  destination  was  Iretwid,  with  an  army  of  twenlr^ 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Hoche,  who  had  succeeded  in  the 
pacification  of  La  Vendue.  A  great  storm  dispersed  this  formidable  fleet, 
A  portion  of  the  squadron  entered  Bantry  Bay  on  the  24ith  of  December.  It 
consisted  of  seven  Bait  of  the  line  and  ten  smaller  vessels.  The  general  who 
was  to  advance  with  the  troops  into  the  interior — ^who  was  to  support  the 
disafiected,  and  revolutionize  the  government — had  been  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  armament.  The  officers  who  were  with  the  troops  in  Bantry  Bay 
were  desirous  to  effect  a  landing.  The  admiral  refused  to  comply  with  their 
requisition,  and  sailed  back  to  Brest.  The  other  divisions  of  the  French  fleet 
also  sought  to  return.  Several  ships  were  captured,  and  others  reached  the 
French  ports  in  a  shattered  condition.  Some  amongst  our  statesmen  knew 
the  danger,  if  such  a  landing  as  that  contemplated  by  the  Directory  had  been 
effected.  Lord  Mornington  wrote,  in  September,  "  My  great  fear  is  a  blow 
in  Ireland,  before  sufficient  preparation  has  been  made  for  our  defence  in 
that  most  vulnerable,  and  at  the  same  time  mortal,  part."*  Lord  Malmesbury, 
in  the  middle  of  November,  gave  an  intimation  to  lord  GrenvUle  that  an 
expedition  was  meditated  against  Ireland ;  that  the  troops  were  encouraged 
to  embark  by  the  most  exaggerated  r^wrte  of  the  temper  of  tiie  country. 
Loyal  Irishmen  were  grateful  that  "the  goodness  of  Providence  to  us  has 
exhibited  a  second  armada."  But  even  loyal  men  inquired  why  the  coast  had 
been  left  wholly  unprotected  by  our  fleet  for  seventeen  days;  why  admiral 
Colpoys  could  not  follow  the  I^nch  fleet,  for  want  of  water  and  provisions ; 
why  lord  Bridport  was  lying  at  Spithead,  not  even  ready  for  sea,  instead -of 
being  off  Ushuit  F"  t 
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I^mdiDg  of  FiCDch  in  Feinbrokfshii«— CmnmH-dal  Distrast — Run  npoc  ihe  BankB — SoBpenaioa 
ot  Cash  PajroenU  by  the  Bunk  of  England— Extension  of  the  Nationnl  ladostrj^War 
witli  Spain — Battle  of  St.  Vincent — Nelson  lioanlB  and  takes  two  shipH — Diicontent  in  the 
Navy — Mutiny  at  Spithead — Mutiny  at  the  More — Proceedings  in  Parliament — N^otJa- 
tions  at  Lisle  foe  Peace — Bonaparte's  triumphB  in  Italy — Revolution  at  Fans  of  the 
Eighteenth  Pi-uctidor— End  of  the  Negotiators  ot  LislB— The  "  An ti- Jacobin." 

Ths  public  eipectation  of  a  peace,  as  the  result  of  the  negotiations  fit 
Faria,  passed  into  an  apprehension  of  an  invasion  by  France,  for  which  the 
Directory  had  been  making  preparations  whilst  these  negotiatiooB  were 
lingeriag  on.  The  descent  upon  Ireland  failed,  aa  we  have  seen.  But  the 
fact  tbat  a  large  fleet  could  cross  the  Channel  from  Brest,  and  a  portion  of 
the  armament  prepare  to  land  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Cork,  shook  the 
national  confidence  in  the  power  of  our  navy  to  protect  our  shores.  On 
Saturday,  the  25th  of  Pebruary,  the  Secretary  of  State  informed  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  tbat  four  French  ships  had  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  had  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Ilfracombe  ;  that  on  the  23rd 
about  twelve  hundred  men  had  been  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Fembroke- 
sbire  ;  and  that  a  strong  force  having  bticn  collected  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county,  the  invaders  had  Bunendered  at  discretion.     This  absurd 
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enterprize,  although  the  ready  Bpirit  of  our  countrymea  fumiabed  a  great 
cause  for  exultation,  wae  also  calculated  to  produce  additional  alarm  by 
showing  how  accessible  were  these  islands  to  an  inrading  army,  whether 
large  or  small.  The  popular  fears  took  the  usual  courss  of  producing  com- 
mercial distrust.  The  curreucy  of  the  country  was  in  a  condition  that  was 
likely  to  render  a  general  panic,  and  a  wide-spread  ruin,  almost  unavoidable. 
The  circulation  of  the  kingdom  mainly  rested  upon  the  notes  of  tUe  Bank  of 
England,  and  upon  the  bills  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  country  banks. 
Both  these  were  payable  to  the  bearer  ou  demand.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  year  there  had  beeu  an  extraordinary  run  upon  the  northern  banks ;  and 
many  of  tbem  bad  been  compelled  to  postpone  payment  in  gold,  till,  as  the 
banks  of  Newcastle  announced,  "they  could  obtain  a  supply  adequate  to  the 
occasion."  The  expectations  of  tbe  country  bankers  rested  upon  the  assist- 
ance to  be  rendered  by  tbe  Bank  of  England,  through  the  agency  of  the 
London  bankers.  This  pressure  upon  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  pro- 
gressively increasing  for  weeks;  and  it  was  becoming  doubled,  day  by  day, 
in  the  third  week  of  February.  But  there  was  another  large  seeker  for 
accommodation,  tbe  Chaacellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who,  as  far  back  as 
January,  1795,  had  been  told  by  the  Bank  Directors  that  it  waa  their  wish 
"  that  he  would  arrange  hia  finance  for  tbe  year  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
depend  on  any  further  assistance  from  them."  Thus,  the  prudent  banker 
always  addresses  the  sanguine  private  speculator.  Mr.  Fitt  was  a  speculator 
upon  the  greatest  scale.  He  speculated  upon  having  the  means  always  at 
hand  for  loans  and  subsidies  to  our  Allies.  Another  loan  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany  "  would  go  nigh  to  ruin  the  country,"  said  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank.  Ireland,  at  the  beginning  of  1797,  required,  under  her  separate 
Treasury,  financial  assistance,  and  Mr.  Pitt  asked  it  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
On  tbe  9th  of  February  ho  was  informed  by  the  Governor,  that  "  a  further  ' 
advance  of  a  million  and  a  half  as  a  loan  to  Ireland  would  threaten  ruin  to 
tbe  Bank,  and  most  probably  bring  the  Directors  to  shut  up  their  doors." 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  25t;h  of  February,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  having  one  afternoon's  relief  from  parliamentary  duties, — perhaps 
finding  some  solace  for  his  public  anxieties  in  a  mode  of  producing  pleasaut 
thoughts  which  his  real  friends  deplored, — waa  startled  by  a  message  from 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  that  they  could  pay  in  specie  no 
longer.  So  low  was  their  stock  of  bulliou  that,  it  is  stated,  they  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  their  notes  in  sixpences.  'Pitt  at  once  roused  himself  to 
meet  the  emergency,  A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  king  at  "Windsor ;  and 
on  Sunday  morning  his  Majesty  was  presiding  at  a  Council,  at  which  eight 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  present.  On  that  Sunday  night,  Wilberforce 
writes  to  lord  Muucaster,  "  £lliot  has  just  been  with  me  to  inform  me  that 
tbe  Bank  is  to  stop  payment,  by  command  of  government,  to-morrow 
morning."  He  records  in  his  Diary  that  the  Cabinet  were  very  averse  to 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  the  measure  ;  that  the  Chancellor 
said,  "  No — this  will  never  do."  •  Lord  Campbell  states  that  the  Chaacellor 
held  that  the  order  forbidding  the  Bank  to  make  any  further  payments  in 
cash,  "although  contrary  to  law,  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  conatitu- 
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tioa."  Lord  LoughborougU  concluded  that  u  in  this  case,  if  the  Executive 
C^ovemment  abstained  from  interfering,  the  opinion  of  Fai4iament  could  not 
be  taken  till  irremediable  erils  were  brought  upon  the  nation,  the  Executive  . 
Qovernment  was  bound  to  interfere.*  The  Order  in  Council  was  notified  to 
the  Bank  on  tbe  Sunday  night.  On  the  Monday  morning  the  Diiectors  of 
the  Bank  published  the  Order,  with  a  notification  that  the  general  concerns 
of  the  Bank  were  in  the  most  affluent  and  prosperous  condition,  and  that 
they  would  continue  their  usual  discounts,  paying  in  bank-notes.  There 
was  a  great  meeting  at  noon  of  merchants  at  the  Mansion  House,  when  an 
tinauimouB  resolution  was  passed,  that  "  we  will  not  refuse  to  receive  bank- 
notes in  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  us,  and  will  use  our 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  our  payments  in  the  same  manner."  The 
Stocks  immediately  rose.  A  weight  was  suddenly  taken  off  the  springts  of 
industry.  There  was  no  lack  of  a  due  supply  of  provisions  for  the  capital,  as 
TFilberforce  apprehended  might  be  the  ease.  There  were  no  riots ;  and  the 
prophecy  of  lord  Auckland  that  "this  was  the  beginning  of  tbe  throat- 
cutting  "  was  altogether  a  delusion.  '  Ther6  was  no  fever  in  the  State  result- 
ing from  this  stimulant.  But  a  chronic  malady  was  Induced  which  lasted 
during  a  generation— a  malady  which  defied  every  attempt  at  cure  till  the 
principle  of  a  convertible  paper  currency  was  again  firmly  established. 
Of  the  lasting  effects  of  this  measure,  which  was  only  intended  to  be  tempo- 
rary, the  government  of  1797  could  have  bad  no  conception.  For  twenty- 
four  years  bank-paper  stood  in  the  place  of  gold,  and  ministerial  financiers 
irere  hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  bank-paper  was  as  good  as  gold.  The 
benefits  and  the  evils  of  this  measure  have  probably  been  each  exaggerated. 
It  is  not  clear  that  the  industry  of  the  country  was  thus  chiefly  stimulated 
to  tbe  gain  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  not  dear  that  prices  were  in  consequence 
nised,  to  the  loss  of  tbe  labourer.  It  ia  not  clear  that  we  could  not  have 
carried  on  the  war  without  inconvertible  paper.  It  is  not  clear  that  the 
inconvertible  paper  added  hundreds  of  millions  to  tbe  national  debt.  One 
thing  is  clear — that  Mr.  Pitt  was  relieved  from  an  immediate  difficulty ;  and 
had  not  to  contemplate  a  national  bankruptcy,  in  addition  to  the  other  perils 
of  the  great  contest  with  France. 

The  measures  that  ministers  carried  through  Parliament,  in  consequence  of 
this  suspension  of  cash-payments,  were  of  a  nature  to  continue  the  restriction 
upon  tbe  issue  of  specie  without  absolutely  making  bank-notes  a  legal  tender. 
But  as  bank-notes  were  to  be  received  in  payment  for  every  branch  of  the 
revenue,  and  as  the  tender  of  bank-notes  in  payment  of  a  demand  would 
protect  the  person  of  the  debtor  from  legal  process,  the  transition  irom  gold 
to  paper  soon  became  speedy  and  certain.  For  all  purposes  of  retail  trade 
the  guinea  was  quickly  supplanted  by  the  twenty-shilling  note — a  currency 
first  resorted  to  by  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  door 
was  now  opened  to  a  most  extensive  system  of  forgery,  which  the  fear  of 
eonvictioD,  and  of  punishment  without  mercy,  was  wholly  inefficient  to 
repress.  By  Beports  of  Committees  of  both  Houses  the  solvency  of  the 
Eank  of  England  was  perfectly  established ;  and  the  demand  for  a  drculating 
capital  proportioned  to  the  political  engagements  of  the  government,  and  the 
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expenditnre  by  the  people  upon  national  improTeioentB  aod  the  extension  of 
profitable  industry,  vsa  adequately  shown.  Contracted  as  the  circulation 
■tad  been  during  the  years  of  war,  there  was  no  auspenaion  of  great  pubiio 
works.  In  the  four  years  preceding  the  war  the  inclosure  bills  passed  were 
a  hundred  and  thirty-eight.  In  the  four  years  of  the  war  their  number  was 
•two  hundred  and  eighty<three.  In  the  first  of  these  periods,  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  borrowed  under  bills  for  navigation  and  canals  was  nearly  two 
•millions  and  a  half.  In  the  second  period  they  amounted  to  nearly  seven 
millions  and  a  half.  This  [was  profitable  eipenditure.  By  facilitating  the 
-commercial  intercourse  of  the  country  it  gave  an  impulse  to  those  inanu- 
Jacturing  enterprizes  which  bad  now  begun  to  assume  some  of  those  pro- 
portions which  were  vast  in  comparison  with  their  former  m^nitnde.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  exports  were  actually  one  third  more  in  1796  than  the 
avenge  of  the  years  of  peace  preTions  to  1792.  These  were  circumstances 
that  contributed  to  foster  the  delusion  that  a  state  of  war  was  favourable  to 
the  extension  of  British  commerce — that  the  nation  flourished  because  it  was 
at  war.  The  industry  of  the  nation  was  developed  tu  spite  of  the  war,  at  a 
period  when  scientific  inreution  and  discovery  bad  rendered  the  labour  of  man 
of  tenfold  efficiency.  The  expenditure  of  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  war,  in  loans  and  subsidies ;  in  remittances  abroad  for  the 
payment  of  British  troops  or  foreign  troops  in  British  pay  ;  were  sufQcient 
to  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  drain  of  specie.  But  that 
expenditure  could  be  doubled  and  quadrupled  before  the  war  was  at  an  end, 
■without  the  nation  sinking  under  the  load.  The  industry  of  the  people  was 
the  mine  of  wealth  which  could  sustain  an  outlay  the  most  extravagant, 
without  any  real  disturbance  of  the  national  credit.  In  the  Speech  from  the 
throne  on  the  2nd  of  If  orember  of  this  year,  the  king  said,  "  During  the 
period  of  hostilities,  and  under  the  unavoidable  pressure  of  accumulated 
burthens,  our  revenue  has  continued  highly  productive,  our  national  industry 
has  been  extended,  and  our  commerce  has  surpassed  its  former  limits."  Tlie 
French  Directory  interpreted  this  as  a  declaration  that  Great  Britain  exulted 
in  the  war  as  the  great  source  of  her  prosperity.  In  a  Proclamation  of  the 
President,  La  E^veilli^re  L^paux,  he  says,  "  If  the  king  of  England  has  told  the 
truth,  what  a  terrible  lesson  is  this  for  you,  ye  other  powers  of  Europe !  Of 
what  description  is  that  power  which  is  interested  in  your  discords,  which 
derives  an  interest  &om  your  calamities,  which  prospers  by  your  distress,  and 
which  fattens  on  the  tears,  the  blood,  and  the  spoil  of  other  nations  P  " 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  October,  1796,  that  war  against  Great  Britain  vaa 
declared  by  Spain.  Three  great  naval  powers  were  now  combined  to  resist 
that  maritime  ascendancy  of  England  which  the  French  regarded  aa  the  des- 
potism of  the  seas.  We  have  seen  how  a  powerful  French  fleet  crossed  the 
<7hannel  in  December,  and  was  only  prevented  by  adverse  weather  from 
making  a  descent  upon  Ireland.  There  was  a  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texel, 
vhich  was  ready  to  unite  with  France  in  any  joint  project  for  tbe  invasion  of 
oar  shores.  There  was  a  fleet  in  Carthagena, — the  grand  Spanish  fleet — 
numbering  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  ten  frigates,  whose  admiral  was 
prepared  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity  to  sail  forth,  and,  by  effecting  a 
junction  with  tbe  French  and  Dutch,  form  an  invincible  Armada,  to  over* 
power  any  fleet  that  Great  Britain  might  have  in  the  narrow  seas.    On  the 
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1st  of  Febrnaiy,  tbia  fleet  siuled  from  Carthagenft,  its  first  destination  being 
Cadiz.  Sir  John  Jerria,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line  was  stationed  off  Cape  St. 
TiDcenti  and  lie  was  joined  on  the  6th  of  Eebruarjby  five  aaU  of  tbe  line, 
detached  from  the  Channel  fleet.  On  tbe  morning  of  tbe  13th  Commodore 
Ifelson  also  Joined  in  the  Minerve  frigate,  having  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  fallen  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  Nelson  waa  ordered  to  shift  his 
broad  pendant  to  the  Captain.  Qp  the  evening  of  that  day,  it  having  been 
ascertained  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not  more  than  four  or  five  leagues 
distant,  signals  were  made  for  the  British  fleet  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  to 
keep  in  close  order.  During  that  night  the  signal  guns  of  the  Spaniards  told 
of  their  near  approach.  The  morning  of  the  11th  was  dark,  and  for  several 
boura  a  fog  concealed  the  relative  strength  of  each  fleet.  The  Sp&niarda  had 
been  told  that  tbe  English  had  only  nine  sail  of  the  line,  and  they  were  con- 
fident of  an  easy  victory.  As  tbe  fog  cleared  off  £ft«en  sail  were  seen 
advancing,  in  two  close  lines,  purpoaing  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  Spanish 
fieet  that  had  been  allowed  to  separate  from  tbe  main  body.  Jervis  could 
now  aecertain  the  exact  numerical  force  with  which  be  would  have  to  fight. 
In  his  despatch  he  says,  "  By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  I  was  fortunate  in 
getting  in  with  the  enemy's  fleet  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  before  it  had  time 
to  connect  and  form  a  regular  order  of  battle."  There  was  no  hesitation, 
about  auperiority  of  numbers.  "  I  felt  myself  justified  in  departing  from  the 
regular  system,"  be  writes.  If  "  the  regular  system"  was  that  a  British 
admiral  should  not  engage  a  greatly  superior  force,  that  system  was  wisely 
abandoned  on  this  eventful  14th  of  February.  The  real  inequality  consisted, 
not  in  tbe  fact  that  twenify-five  sail  of  the  line  were  opposed  to  ^teen;  not 
that  some  of  these  twenty-five  were  of  enormous  hulk  and  corresponding 
weight  of  metal ;  but  that  the  fifleen  ships  were  manned  by  able  seamen, 
whilst  the  twenty-flve  were  encumbered  with  pressed  landsmen  and  newly- 
levied  soldiers.  The  determination  of  the  British  admiral  to  disregard  tbe 
numerical  superiority  of  tbe  enemy  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  But  there  was 
one  under  bis  command  to  whom  it  became  the  habit  of  his  life  to  depart 
&om  "  the  regular  system  " — to  think  nothing  impossible  to  high  courage  and 
sound  judgment.  Nelson,  on  this  day,  as  on  subsequent  occasions,  saw  that 
an  implicit  regard  to  tbe  orders  of  his  superior  officer  would  prevent  the 
sccomplisbment  of  a  great  object.  The  signal  was  given  to  tack.  He  aaw 
thafc  by  disobeying  the  signal  he  could  prevent  a  junction  between  some  of 
the  separated  ships,  who  were  manoeuvring  for  that  purpose.  Ho  instantly 
wore ;  and  was  consequently  brought  into  action  with  seven  of  the  largest 
vessels  of  tbe  Spanish  fleet.  Captain  Troubridge,  in  the  Culloden,  joined 
Nelson,  and  these  two  for  nearly  an  hour  sustained  the  unequal  fire — unequal 
indeed,  if  skill  and  discipline  were  not  always  a  match  for  unwieldy  and  ill- 
directed  strength.  The  Blenheim  and  the  Excellent  came  up  to  the  support 
of  the  Captain  and  the  Cullodeu.  Collingwood  commauded  the  Excellent. 
He  describes  how  be  snccoured  his  iriend  in  this  perilous  conflict :  "  Making 
all  soil,  passing  between  our  line  and  tbe  enemy,  we  came  up  with  the  Sau 
Nicolas,  of  SO  guns,  which  happened  at  that  time  to  be  abreast  of  the  San 
Josef,  of  112  guns.  "Vfe  did  not  touch  sides,  but  you  could  not  have  put  a 
bodkin  between  us,  so  that  our  shot  passed  through  both  ships,  and  in 
attempting  to  extricate  themselves  they  got  on  board  each  other.    My  good 
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fiiend,  the  commodore,  had  been  long  engaged  with  those  shipa,  and  I  came 
happUy  to  hia  relief,  for  he  was  dreadfully  mauled."  "  Nelson's  ship  was 
almost  wholly  disabled.  Her  fore-topmast  had  fallen  over  her  side ;  her  wheel 
was  stmck  away.  The  Culloden  was  crippled ;  the  Blenheim  was  far  a-head. 
Nelson,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  yards,  was  firing  upon  the  San  Nicolas,  of  80 
guns,  which  returned  the  fire  with  great  spirit.  He  suddenly  ordered  the 
helm  of  the  Captain  to  be  put  a-starboard.  Tbe  two  ships  were  hooked 
together;  and  Nelson  gave  the  order  to  board.  Tbe  rest  of  this  wonderful 
Story  baa  been  told  by  himself.  He  describea  the  alacrity  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  69th  regiment,  who  were  amongst  the  foremost  in  this  serrice ;  bia  direc- 
tion to  the  commander  of  the  Captain  not  to  leave  ;  and  the  exploit  of  hie 
late  £rst  Heuteaout,  captain  Berry,  in  being  the  firstto  jump  into  the  enemy's 
mizen  chains,  "  supported  from  our  sprit' sail-yard,  which  hooked  in  the  mizen 
rigging."  He  thus  continues :  "  A  soldier  of  the  69th  regiment  having  broke 
the  upper  quarter-gallery  window,  I  jumped  in  myself,  and  was  followed  by 
others  as  fast  as  possible.  I  found  the  cabiu-doors  fastened,  and  some  Spanish 
officers  fired  their  pistols :  but,  having  broke  open  the  doors,  the  soldiers 
fired,  and  tbe  Spanish  brigadier  fell,  as  retreating  to  the  quarter-deck.  I 
pushed  immediately  onwards  for  tbe  quarter-deck,  where  I  found  captain 
Berry  in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish  ensign  hauling  down.  I 
passed  with  my  people  and  lieutenant  Pearson,  on  tbe  luboard  gangway,  to 
the  forecastle,  where  I  met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers,  prisoners  to  my  sea- 
men :  they  delivered  me  their  swords."  But  tbe  Spanish  admiral's  ship,  the 
San  Josef,  of  112  guns,  opened  a  fire  of  small  arms  upon  the  San  Nicolas, 
from  the  stem  gallery.  Ibe  daring  determination  was  now  taken  to  board 
this  first-iate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant,  capttun  Berry  assisting  Nelson 
into  this  moin-cbains.  "  At  this  moment,  a  Spanish  officer  looked  over  the 
quarter-deck  rail,  and  said  they  surrendered.  From  this  most  welcome  intel- 
ligeuce,  it  was  not  long  hefore  I  was  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  the  Spanish 
captain,  with  a  bow,  presented  me  his  sword,  and  said  the  admiral  was  dying 
of  his  wounds.  I  asked  him,  on  bis  honour,  if  tbe  ship  was  surrendered.  He 
declared  she  was  :  on  which  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  desired  him  to  call  on 
hia  officers  and  ship's  company,  and  tell  them  of  it ;  which  he  did : — and,  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  a  Spanish  first-rate,  extravagant  as  the  story  may  seem, 
did  I  receive  the  swords  of  vanquished  Spaniards  ;  which,  as  I  received,  I  gave 
to  "William  Fearney,  one  of  my  bargemen ;  who  put  them,  with  the  greatest 
tangfroid,  under  his  arm." 

The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  was  concluded,  without  that  complete  destruc 
tion  of  an  enemy's  fleet,  or  tbe  surrender  of  the  greater  number  of  ships, 
such  as  marked  other  successes  before  the  close  of  the  war.  The  two  most 
remarkable  trophies  of  victory  were  the  two  ships  that  were  taken,  as  it 
were,  by  Nelson's  own  hand.  Sir  John  Jervis,  on  the  quarter-deck,  embraced 
the  commodore  (who,  before  the  events  of  the  14th  of  February  were  known, 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral) ;  but  Nelson's  name  is  not 
found  in  his  commander's  despatches.  On  a  previous  occasion,  when  little 
public  notice  was  taken  of  his  exploits,  he  said,  "  I  will  have  a  Gazette  of  my 
own  some  day."    Two  other  ships  were  captured ;  but  the  Spanish  admiral 
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was  eu&bled  to  sail  awny  wilboat  a  renewal  of  the  action.  Many  of  tlie 
Sritish  sbipa  were  eo  injured  in  their  masts  and  rigging  as  to  be  incapable  of 
pursuing  tbe  victory  to  any  greater  material  advantage.  Three  thousand 
prisoners  ■were  taken  in  the  four  prizes.  The  reward  of  Sir  John  Jervis  was 
an  earldom.     Nelson  nas  made  a  Enight  of  the  Bath. 

The  news  of  tbe  battle  of  St.  Vincent  orrired  in  London  on  the  8rd  of 
March.  That  evening  the  thanks  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  were  Toted  to 
admiral  Jervia,  to  hia  captains  and  officers,  and  to  the  crews  of  tbe  respective 
ships  for  their  gallant  behaviour.  It  was  well  for  these  crews  that  they  were 
actively  engaged,  after  the  victory,  in  the  chace  or  blockade  of  the  enemy. 
It  was  well  that  the  commander  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  knew  how  to  put 
down  a  dissatisfied  spirit  by  firmness  ;  for  tbe  crews  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  glory  had  not  forgotten  grievances  of  which  the  Britiah 
navy  had  to  complain.  In  stations  at  home,  and  in  the  Channel,  there  was  a 
spirit  of  discontent  which  somewhat  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  official  mind, 
hut  which  excited  no  desire  to  remove  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  At  the 
end  of  March,  lord  Bridport,  with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  had  returned  to 
Spitbead  from  a  cruise  off  Brest.  Previous  to  his  cruise,  the  seamen  at 
Portsinoutb  hod  addressed  petitions  to  lord  Howe,  praying  for  an  increase  of 
wages.  These  petitions  bore  no  signatures,  and  appeared  to  have  been  mostly 
written  by  one  person.  They  were  sent  to  the  Admiralty,  after  lord  Howe 
had  caused  inc[uiries  to  be  made  as  to  tlie  temper  of  the  fleet;  which 
iuquiries,  being  answered  by  the  officers  in  command  at  Portsmouth, 
could  furnish  no  better  solution  of  the  complaints  tAiaa  that  they  did  not 
express  the  real  mind  of  the  crews,  but  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  evil 
designs  of  some  mischievous  enemy  of  the  government.  The  correspondence 
was  duly  tied  up  and  labelled ;  the  Admiralty  had  more  pressing  business 
than  that  of  redressing  tbe  cryiug  wrongs  of  a  hundred  thousand  seamen. 

On  tbe  16th  of  April,  lord  Bridport,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  tbe 
Channel  fleet,  made  the  sigual  to  prepare  for  sea.  The  sailors  of  his  flag-ship, 
the  Uoyal  Oeorge,  instead  of  weighing  anchor,  ran  up  the  shrouds  and  gave 
three  cheers.  The  shouts  were  tachoed  &om  every  ship  in  the  fleet  lying  at 
Spithead.  Those  cheers,  so  often  the  prelude  of  victory,  were  sounds  well 
calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  boldest  captain.  They  were 
the  signals  of  mutiny.  The  mutiny  of  a  single  ship  might  he  suppressed  ; 
but  the  general  mutiny  of  a  fleet — where  was  that  peril  to  end  P  On  board 
those  ships  there  were  officers  beloved  by  their  crews,  who  had  some  cou- 
sideration  for  their  comforts  and  some  respect  for  their  feelings — officers  who 
did  not  resort  to  the  lash  for  every  petty  offence,  and  who  could  make  their 
men  believe  them  to  be  in  earnest  without  accompanying  every  command  with 
a  volley  of  oaths.  There  were  others  whose  tyranny  was  as  disgusting  as  it 
was  snbveraive  of  every  just  principle  of  discipline, — who  governed  by  fear 
alone,  regarding  the  sailor  as  a  being  not  capable  of  a  milder  rule  than  the 
negro  of  a  slave  plantation.  Tbe  wrongs  of  the  uaval  service  were  essentially 
connected  with  the  wicked  system  of  impressment — a  system  which  the 
legislators  of  that  day  might  well  believe  essential  to  the  very  existence  of 
our  naval  power,  when  we  have  been  told  again  and  again  invery  recent  times 
that  the  exercise  of  impressment  "  is  considered  by  every  officer  of  experience 
as  essentially  necessary  for  the  manning  of  the  fleet,  and  of  vital  importance 
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to  the  Britisli  navy."*  iTDpresBment  in  1797  filled  the  ships  with  men  who 
had  suffered  grierouB  injustice — who  were  torn  from  peaceful  occupations 
because  they  had  once  served  at  sea,  or  carried  off  from  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment  in  merchant  Tessels,  to  be  subjected  to  the  severe  punishments, 
the  email  pay,  the  bad  provisions,-  the  neglect  in  sickness,  all  the  manifold 
frauds  of  the  purser,  and  all  the  neglects  of  the  Victualling  Office.  There 
was  the  temptation  of  prize-money,  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  respect 
for  private  property  in  the  operations  of  warfare ;  but  the  distribution  of 
prise-mouey  was  so  groaaly  unequal  that  the  capture  even  of  a  Spanish  galleon 
was  more  an  occasion  of  envy  than  of  aatiafactian  to  the  common  sailor.  The 
seamen  of  our  day  have  no  such  wrongs  to  complain  of.  Impressment  baa 
died  out ;  the  use  of  the  lash  is  so  restricted,  that  the  man  who  does  bis  duty 
has  no  fear  of  being  the  victim  of  a  petty  officer's  caprice;  pay  is  not  dispro- 
portionate to  the  rate  of  wages  in  other  occupations  ;  food  is  ample.  Inalmost 
every  particular  the  seaman  of  1797  was  iU-treated.  The  belief  of  the  Admi- 
ralty was  the  popular  belief— that 

"  J*ek  clancca  and  uogi  sad  is  always  content ; " 

knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  money ;  and  could  put  up  with  every  hardship 
if  he  had  plenty  of  grog.  Little  did  the  statesmen  of  England  think  that  the 
easy  fool  who,  as  Dibdin  painted  him 

"  P»y«  hU  Boors, 
'With  epirit  on  ihore, 
And  that's  all  the  nm  of  a  gaiiiea," 

was  the  man  to  strike  for  wages.  What  would  have  been  a  Strike  in  a  factory 
waa  a  Mutiny  in  a  lleet — a  terrible  danger  far  more  formidable  than  an 
economic  mistake. 

In  the  sixteen  men-of-war  lying  at  Spithead,  although  the  commands  of 
the  admiral  to  put  to  aea  were  set  at  nought — although  every  offioer  saw 
that  his  power  of  compelling  obedience  was  gone — not  a  hand  was  raised  in 
offence,  not  a  voice  was  beard  of  disrespect.  A  new  power  had  suddenly 
arisen,  greater  than  that  of  admiral  or  captains — the  authority  of  thirty-two 
Selegatea.  In  lord  Howe's  cabin  these  chosen  men  held  their  deliberatioDs, 
each  ship  sending  two  invested  with  full  powers.  On  the  17th  an  oath  waa 
administered  to  every  man  in  the  fleet,  to  uphold  the  common  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Two  petitions  were  drawn  up,oneto  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons and  one  to  the  Admiralty,  which  were  signed  by  these  Delegates.  Never 
were  just  demands  set  forth  with  more  temper  and  discretion.  But  although 
the  consciousness  of  power  did  not  display  itself  in  angry  words,  there  was 
evidcQce  of  a  settled  determination  which  might  have  awful  results.  On  the 
fore-yard-arms  of  every  ship,  ropes  were  reeved,  ready  for  the  execution  of 
summary  punishment  upon  any  deserter  from  their  cause.  Officers  whose 
OppressionH  had  exceeded  the  ordinary  bounds  were  sent  on  shore,  to  tell 
their  tale  of  the  rough  justice  that  bad  overtaken  them.  The  wages  of  sea- 
men, aa  these  petitioners  truly  alleged,  bad  been  settled  by  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  remained  unaltered.    The  House  of  Commons  waa 
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requested  to  reviae  these  regulations.  Tlie  pay  and  pensions  of  the  army  hod 
been  increased,  whilst  the  seamen  continued  neglected.  To  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  the  petitioners  further  aUeged  the  grievance  which  sailors  endured 
in  receiving  only  fourteen  ounces  to  the  pound  in  the  provisiooB  served  out  to 
them.  The  two  ounces  were  retained  as  the  perquisite  of  the  purser,  who 
received  no  other  pay.  They  had  short  quantities  in  every  article  served  out 
by  measure.  Their  food  was  bad.  The  necessaries  supplied  to  the  sick  were 
embezded.  "When  they  had  completed  the  duty  of  their  ship  after  their 
return  from  sea,  they  claimed  the  opportunity  to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty 
on  shore.  If  a.  man  was  wounded  in  action  they  required  that  his  pay  should 
be  continued  until  he  was  cured  and  discharged.  The  crisis  was  too  serious 
to  allow  of  hesitation  on  the  port  of  the  nnval  authorities.  The  Board  of 
Admiraltyassembledat  Portsmouth,  and  gave  an  immediate  answer,  promising 
to  recommend  to  his  majesty  to  propose  to  parliament  an  immediate  increase 
of  the  wages  of  seamen  in  certain  proportions,  and  to  redress  the  grievance 
of  withholding  pay  from  seamen  wounded  in  action.  The  other  allegations  of 
the  petition  remained  unnoticed  ;  and  the  seamen  reiterated  their  demands, 
declaring  that  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  and  pardon  granted  to 
them,  they  would  not  lift  an  anchor.  Three  admirals  went  on  board  the 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  had  a  conference  with  the  Delegates.  One  gave  way  to 
passion,  seized  a  Delegate  by  the  collar,  swore  he  would  hang  them  all,  and 
narrowly  escaped  with  bis  own  life.  Then  was  hoisted  the  terrible  signal  ot 
the  red  flag— the  pirates'  signal,  which  impKed  that  no  quarter  would  be  given. 
After  two  or  three  days'  suspense,  lord  Bridport  came  on  board  his  flag-ship, 
and  promised  complete  redress  and  full  pardon.  Meanwhile,  no  official  notice 
had  been  taken  of  these  proceedings  by  the  ministry  or  the  parliament ;  and 
the  seamen  were  persuaded  that  they  were  betrayed.  For  a  fortnight  a  silence 
which  was  considered  politic,  but  which  was  truly  dangerous,  had  been  main- 
tained ;  and  the  mutiny  again  broke  out  on  the  7th  of  May.  Blood  was  then 
shed,  and  for  another  week  the  country  was  held  in  terror.  It  was  time  to 
act  vigorously.  A  Bill  was  rapidly  carried  through  both  Houses  for  an 
increase  of  pay  and  allowance  to  the  seamen  and  marines.  On  the  11th  lord 
Howe,  with  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  his  band,  and  the  king's  proclamation  of 
pardon,  met  the  Delegates  at  Portsmouth.  The  presence  of  this  veteran,  the 
hero  of  the  first  of  June,  touched  the  hearts  of  the  Delegates.  Tlie  bloody 
flag  was  struck.  Subordination  was  wholly  restored  ;  and  on  the  17th  the 
fleet  put  to  sea.  The  example  of  tranquillity  at  Spithead  was  sufficient  to 
quell  a  similar  mutiny  at  Plymouth. 

But  the  danger  was  not  yet  overpast — the  greatest  danger,  perhaps,  that 
England  had  encountered  since  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  into  the  Channel, 
and  the  g^na  of  the  Dutch  told  of  their  presence  in  the  Medway.  On  the 
22nd  of  May,  after  some  previous  symptoms  of  disaffection,  that  revolt  broke 
out  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Mutiny  at  the  Kore.  On  that  day  the 
crews  took  passession  of  the  ships ;  elected  Delegates ;  and  prepared  petitions 
that  in  their  demands  went  far  beyond  those  of  the  previous  mutineers.  Tlie 
redress  of  grievances  alleged  by  the  fleet  at  Spithead  applied  to  the  whole 
British  navy.  The  mutineers  at  the  Koro  repeated  these  compl^nts  ,is  if 
they  hod  not  been  redressed,  and  assumed  an  attitude  which  made  conciliation 
impossible.     Some  of  their  demands  might  be  just,  others   were  wholly 
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estraTagant.  The  Delegates  of  tbe  fleet  at  Spithead  bad  said  in  their  first 
petition,  "tre  agree  in  opinion  that  we  should  suffer  double  the  hardshipH  we 
bave  hitherto  experienced  before  we  would  suffer  the  crown  of  England  to  be 
in  the  least  impoaed  upon  by  any  power  in  the  world."  Tery  different  was 
the  Tiew  o£  their  duty  taken  by  tlie  crews  of  four  men  of  war,  and  a  sloop, 
who  bad  deserted  from  the  fleet  blockading  the  Tezel  under  admiral  Duncan, 
and  had  sailed  to  join  the  mutineers  at  the  Nore,  Duncan  called  his  own 
ship's  crew  together,  and  amongst:  many  other  oarnest  words  said,  "  It  has 
often  been  my  pride  with  you  to  look  into  the  Texel,  and  see  a  foe  which  dreaded 
coming  out  to  meet  us :  my  pride  is  now  humbled  indeed."  But  the  brave 
commander  maintained  his  blockade  with  those  who  were  faithful  to  him. 
At  the  Nore  the  acts  of  the  fleet  were  as  those  of  a  foreign  enemy.  The 
Delegates  had  chosen  a  daring  man  as  their  President— Eichard  Parker — who 
signed  the  demands  of  his  associates  as  if  he  were  inTested  with  supreme 
powers.  Conferences  between  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Delegates 
had  no  result  beyond  embittering  the  dispute,  Tlie  red  flag  was  hoisted. 
The  mutineers  moored  their  ships  in  a  line  across  the  river,  and  intercepted 
every  merchant- vessel.  Fitt  had  his  sleep  broken ;  but  he  took  the  most 
decisive  mode  to  sleep  securely  in  future.  He  brought  in  bills  to  provide 
for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of  those  who  should  excite  mutiny  and 
sedition  in  the  navy ;  and  to  prevent  all  communication  with  the  ships  that 
should  remain  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The  bills  were  quickly  passed,  amidst 
some  party  opposition,  to  which  the  patriotic  conduct  of  Sheridan  was  a  signal 
exception.  The  mutineers  quickly  discovered  that  the  government  wae  too 
strong  for  them ;  that  they  had  not  the  support  of  the  other  fleets ;  and  that 
they  were  not  united  amongst  themselves.  On  the  Sth  of  Juno,  two  of  the 
ships  concerned  in  the  mutiny  abandoned  the  fleet,  and  were  fired  upon  by 
those  remaining  at  the  Nore.  On  the  ISth  five  more  vessels  left  the 
insui^ents,  and  took  refuge  under  the  batteries  of  Sheemess.  On  the  15th  all 
the  ships  at  anchor  struck  the  red  flag.  Obedience  wae  soon  completely  re- 
€stabliBhed.  Parker  and  the  more  prominent  of  his  associates  were  found 
guilty,  after  a  solemn  trial.  Parker  had  been  a  small  shop-keeper  in  Scot- 
land ;  was  confined  for  debt  in  Perth  gaol  when  he  accepted  the  parochial 
bounty  of  thirty  pounds  to  volunteer  into  the  navy ;  had  served  two  years, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  a  petty  officer,  but  was  disrated  and  turned  before 
the  roast  about  three  months  before  the  mutiny  broke  out.  He  was  executed 
on  board  the  Sandwich  on  the  30th  of  June. 

Tbe  alarm  inspired  by  those  mutinies  may  be  gathered  from  the  eipres- 
sions  of  public  men.  Sheridan  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "If  there 
was,  indeed,  a  rot  in  the  wooden  walls  of  Old  England,  our  decay  could 
not  be  very  distant."  Lord  Momington  could  see  no  way  out  of  these 
troubles.  "  How  discipline  and  subordination  are  ever  again  to  he  restored, 
on  any  permanent  basis,  surpasses  my  understanding  to  conceive."*  On 
the  dth  of  May,  lord  Comwollia  wrote,  "  TJnless  the  business  of  the  fleet  can 
be  speedily  adjusted,  a  few  days  must  place  a  French  army  in  Ireland."  The 
alarm  of  the  moneyed  and  commercial  interests  was  sufficiently  expressed  by 
the  fall  in  the  funds.     Throughout  the  four  years  of  war,  indeed,  the  price  of 
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Btocks  maj'  be  talcen  as  tha  index  of  public  confidence.  In  Jsmutr^,  1798, 
the  ttiree  per  cents  were  at  79 ;  in  Jaaaaiy,  1796,  they  were  at  67 ;  in 
January,  1797,  they  were  at  57 ;  and  in  Apni,  May,  and  June,  of  that  year, 
they  had  fallen  to  47.  The  crisis  was  indeed  alarming.  Public  bodies, 
including  the  Common  Council  of  London,  called  for  the  diemisaion  of  the 
king's  ministers,  as  the  moat  libely  means  of  securing  a  speedy  and  per- 
manent peace.  Lord  G-renville  wrote  to  his  brother  at  the  end  of  April, 
"  The  panic  here  is  bo  disgraceful  that  the  country  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
them  justice."  He  thought  how  pleasant  it  were  for  the  nation  "  to  be  quiet 
and  suffer  themselves  to  be  saved."  He  looks  at "  the  good  people  of  England" 
from  a  point  of  view  which  sees  much,  but  does  not  see  all,  and  which  sees 
many  things  "through  a  glass  darkly,"  There  is  truth  in  what  he  says, 
but  not  tho  whole  truth :  "  To  d^ire  war  without  reflection,  to  be  nnrea- 
sonably  elated  with  success,  to  be  still  more  unreasonably  depressed  by  diffi- 
culties, and  to  call  out  for  peace  with  an  impatience  which  makes  suitable 
terms  unattainable,  are  the  established  maxims  and  the  regular  progress  of 
the  popular  mind  in  this  country."  *  Pitt,  with  all  his  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  in  a  prolonged  resistance  to  France,  hod  &r  more  respect  for  "  the 
p(^nlar  mind  in  this  country"  than  the  cold  and  haughty  Grenville.  There 
was  a  war  party  in  the  Cabinet  and  a  pacific  party.  Pitt,  encouraged  by  his 
attached  disciple  Canning,  was  resolved  to  brave  the  hostility  of  Grenville, 
Windham,  and  the  war  party,  and  once  more  to  open  negotiations  for  peace 
with  France.  Lord  Malmesbury,  after  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  had  been 
Guppressed,  was  again  appointed  to  conduct  negotiations ;  with  the  assursnee 
from  Pitt  that  "he  would  stifle  every  feeling  of  pride  to  the  utmost  to 
produce  the  desired  results."  t  Malmesbury  met  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Prench  Bepublic  at  Lisle,  in  the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  the  great  seer,  who  would  have  again  raised  his  voice  to  cry  "No  Peace 
with  Begidde,"  ceased  to  live.  On  the  14th,  Canning  wrote  to  his  friend 
Ellis,  who  formed  one  of  the  suite  of  this  embassy,  "  I  ought  to  tell  yon 
something  of  what  has  been  passing  here  since  you  left  us.    There  is  but 

one  event,  but  that  ia  an  event  for  the  world, — Burke  is  dead It 

is  of  a  piece  with  the  peddling  sense  of  these  days,  that  it  should  be  deter- 
mined to  be  imprudent  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  vote  him  a  monument. 
He  is  the  man  that  will  mark  thk  age,  marked  as  it  is  in  itself  by  events,  to 
all  times."  X 

The  British  government,  in'  entering  upon  the  negotiations  at  Litde,  was 
not  embarrassed,  as  in  the  previous  negotiations  at  Paris,* by  its  engagements 
with  other  powers.  Our  sole  ally  was  Portugal.  The  court  of  Vienna, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  victorious  arms  of  Bonaparte,  hod  on  the  18th  of 
April  signed  at  Leoben  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  Prench  Bepublic. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Mantua,  continuing  to  hold  out  ogunst  its 
besiegers,  Alvinzi  advanced  to  its  rehef  with  a  new  Austrian  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  He  crossed  the  Adige,  and  having  attacked  the  Prench 
general,  Joubert,  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  Bivoli.    Bonaparte,  who  had 

*  "  CooTt  and  Cftbinet*  Ot  Qtorgo  III."  yol.  iL  p.  S7S. 

■!■  Halmesbarj'B  "  IKuin  snd  CorreBpoDileiice,"  vol.  iiL  p.  35G. 

t  IbiO.  vol.  ill.  p.  9SS. 
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traited  at  Terona  till  he  had  aBcertained  the  direction  in  vliich  the  Anatnan 
general  would  advance,  now  moved  with  hia  wonted  rapidity  to  the  aid  of 
Joubert.  The  battle  of  Sivoli  began  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of  January. 
The  Austrians  fought  with  a  determination  which  rendered  the  issue  for  a 
long  time  doubtful,  fiivoli  was  taken  by  the  Austrianfl,  and  retaken  by  the 
Erench,  twice  in  that  day  of  carnage.  A  judiciona  movement  of  Alvinzi  on 
the  left  of  Bivoli  might  have  changed  the  fortuncB  of  that  field ;  but  the 
efibrt  waa  an  hour  too  late.  The  Auatriana,  eatd  Bonaparte,  did  not  suffi- 
ciently calculate  the  value  of  time.  Alvinzi  retired  to  the  Tyrol,  pursued  by 
the  victorious  republicans.  Meanwhile  Frovera  had  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Mantua.  On  the  field  of  Sivoli  Bonaparte  heud  that  this  Aoatrian  general 
waa  before  the  place  on  the  15th.  He  at  once  took  his  reaolation.  He  left 
Joubert  to  purane  the  fugitive  troops  of  Alvinzi,  and  by  a  march  of  thirty- 
flve  miles  in  twenty-four  hourv,  was  engaged  with  Provera  on  the  morning 
of  the  16tb,  and  compelled  him  to  Burrender  with  five  thonaand  men. 
Mantua  capitulated  on  the  2d  of  February.  Bonaparte  treated  bis  aged 
antagonist,  Wurmaer,  who  had  gallantly  defended  Mantua,  with  a  delicacy 
almost  chivalrous,  la  the  interval  between  the  surrender  of  Proven  and 
the  fall  of  Mantua,  Bonaparte  had  marched  into  the  Papal  States,  and  when 
within  forty  milea  of  Bome  had  granted  peace  to  the  terriRed  Pope.  Another 
Austrian  army  had  been  collected  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  against  which 
the  French  marched  in  three  divisionB.  Bonaparte  advanced  on  the  10th  of 
March  to  encounter  the  Archduke,  who  had  formed  his  line  of  defence  on 
the  Tagliamento.  Bemadotte  joined  him  with  twenty  thousand  men  &om 
the  army  of  the  Ehine,  On  the  16th  of  March  the  French  forced  their  way 
across  the  Tagliamento,  the  Austrians  retreating  before  tbem.  The  retreat 
of  the  Archduke  continued  through  March,  aa  if  it  were  a  pre- determined 
plan  of  operations  to  draw  the  French  on  to  the  hereditary  States  of  the 
iEmperor,  where  a  battle  might  be  fought  with  advantage  ;  whilst  Hungarians, 
and  Tyrolese,  and  Venetiuis  were  gatheriog  round  the  invaders.  Bonaparte 
on  the  Slst  of  March  wrote  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  to  implore  him  to 
induce  the  Bmperor  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  Prenoh 
Directory  had  offered.  The  Archduke  returned  for  answer  that  lie  would 
communicate  with  Yieuna.  Bonaparte  continued  to  advance ;  and  on  the 
2d  of  April  defeated  the  Aj»:hduke  at  Ifenmarkt.  Alarm  and  despondency 
now  prevailed  in  the  imperial  counsels,  instead  of  a  determination  to  hazard 
a  battle  under  the  waila  of  Vienua.  A  suspension  of  arms  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  waa  agreed  to  on  the  7th  of  April.  The  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  lleoben  on  the  ISth.  The  interval  in  the  greater  operations 
of  the  Italian  campaign  gave  the  indefatigable  general  oF  the  French  the 
opportunity  of  avenging  himself  upon  the  republic  of  Yenice,  which,  of  all 
the  Italian  States,  had  displayed  the  greatest  disinclination  to  frstemise  with 
iFrance.  When  Bonaparte  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  in  the  Austrian 
provinces,  the  hatred  of  the  Yenetians  displayed  itself  in  acta  of  cruel^  and 
outrage  towards  the  French  who  remained  amongst  them,  particnlariy  at 
Yerona.  On  the  3rd  of  May  Bonaparte  issued  a  manifesto  declaring  war 
against  the  Yenetian  Bepublic.  The  French  troops  overran  all  the  Yenetian 
territory ;  took  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  Yeroneso;  finally  entered  Yenice 
on  the  16th  of  May,  and  put  an  end  to  that  iamous  government  which  had 
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maiotaiDecI  its  independence  fttid  ita  power  during  centuries  of  change. 
The  last  and  greatest  conTuleion  of  Europe  made  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
first  a  prize  to  a  revolutionary  democracy,  and  then  the  slave  of  an  unteach- 
able  absolutism. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Europe  when  lord  Malmesbury  opened  his 
negotiation  at  Lisle.  As  the  French  Directory  vox  then  constituted,  there 
was  a  partial  diaposition  to  meet  with  &n  equai  sincerity  the  evident  desire  of 
the  British  government  to  put  an  end  to  this  desolatiag  conflict.  The 
demands  first  put  forth  by  the  French  plenipotentiaries  were  extravagant 
— that  Great  Britain  should  relinquish  all  her  conquests,  whether  of  French, 
Dutch,  or  Spanish  possessions,  and  that  France  should  retain  all  she  had 
acquired  by  the  war.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  British  negotiators  that 
these  demands  would  be  gradually  reduced ;  that  Carnot  and  Barthelemi, 
two  of  the  five  Directors  who  were  decidedly  advocates  for  peace,  would  win 
over  Barras ;  and  that  the  majority  would  be  disposed  to  accept  the  conditions 
resolved  upon  by  the  British  government,  namely,  to  give  up  all  the  conquests 
made  from  France,  and  to  retain  the  Spanish  possession  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
Dutch  possessions  of  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Sope.  Lord  Malmesbury 
had  a  channel  of  private  information  which  he  could  trust ;  and  he  vnrote  to 
lord  GrenviUe  on  the  25th  of  July,  "  The  fate  of  the  negotiation  will  depend 
much  less  on  what  passes  in  our  conferences  here  thanon  what  may  happen  very 
shortly  in  Paris."  *  Another  revolutionary  crisis  was  approaching.  Barras, 
Seubell,  and  La  B^veilli&re  L^paux,  were  preparing  to  eject  Carnot  and  Bar- 
thelemi, and  to  purge  the  two  Legislative  Councils  of  members  who  were  sus- 
pected of  royalist  designs,  and  of  thosewho,  without  desiring  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  were  opposed  to  the  venality  and  abuse  of  power  by  the 
majority  of  the  Directors.  Bonaparte  was  cognizant  of  the  dangers  of  the 
Triumviri, — Barras,  Beubell,  and  Lepaux, — and  was  ready  to  support  them 
by  his  soldiery.  The  military  arm,  which  was  soon  to  supersede  every  other 
authority  in  France,  was  now  to  be  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  one  of 
those  acts  of  violence  with  which  we  have  became  familiar  under  the  name  of  a 
ooup-d'itat.  General  Augereau  was  sent  by  Bonaparte  to  Paris  to  do  the  bid- 
ding of  the  majority  of  the  Directors.  On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  September, 
Augereau  surrounded  the  Tuileries  with  troops,  and  arrested  about  sixty  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Councils,  with  orders  also  to  arrest  Carnot  and  Barthe- 
lemi. Carnot  escaped;  but  his  brother  Director,  the  members  of  the  Councils 
who  had  been  seized,  and  many  journalists  and  other  writers,  were  banished  to 
Guiana.  Amongst  the  number  was  Pichegru.  This  was  the  Bevolution  of  the 
Eighteenth  Fructidor.  It  was  decisive  as  to  the  issue  of  the  negotiations  at 
Lisle.  Lord  Malmesbury  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  9th  of  September,  "  The 
violent  revolution  which  haa  taken  place  at  Paris  has  overset  all  our  hopes, 
and  defeated  all  our  reckoniogs.  I  consider  it  as  the  most  unlucky  event  that 
could  have  happened.  "We  were  certainly  very  near  obtaining  the  great 
object  of  our  wishes,  and  I  fear  we  are  now  more  driven  out  to  sea  again  than 
ever."  t  Mr.  Pitt  was  inclined  "  to  believe  and  hope  that  the  party  now 
predominant  will  think  the  enjoyment  of  their  triumph  more  likely  to  be  both 
complete  and  secure  in  peace  than  in  war."  %    He  was  grievously  mistaken. 

*  "Kuiea  and  Coirespoiidence,"  toL  iii.  p.  408.        f  Ibid.  p.  520.         t  Ibii  F>  BBS. 
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New  pleDipotentianea  were  sent  by  the  Directory  to  Lisle.  They  required 
that  Oreat  Britain  should  Burrender  all  the  conquests  she  bad  made,  sot  only 
the  colonies  taken  from  France  but  from  her  alliee,  without  any  equivalent; 
intimating  that  if  this  peremptory  condition  was  not  acceded  to,  lord  Mtklmea- 
burymust  depart  in  twenty-four  hours.  "When  Mai meebury  said  that  he 
had  no  powers  which  would  enable  him  to  accede  to  euch  a  propoeal,  he  wna 
insolently  answered,  "  then  go  and  fetch  them."  The  embassy  quitted  Lille 
on  the  18th  of  September.  Truly  did  CauDiDg  write  to  a  fnend,  "  It  was  not 
any  question  of  terms,  of  giving  up  this,  or  retaining  that  It  was  a  settled 
determination  to  get  rid  of  the  chance  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  three 
scoundrelly  Directors,  that  put  an  eud  to  the  negotiation."  * 

During  these  couferencea  no  one  was  more  sanguiue  than  Canning.  In 
his  position  of  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  he  laboured  incessantly, 
in  concert  with  Pitt  and  Malmeebury,  to  neutralize  the  opposition  made  by 
some  members  of  the  Cabinet  to  a  pacific  policy.  His  disappointment  was 
proportionately  bitter.  He  started  the  "  Anti- Jacobin,"  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  on  the  20th  of  November,  1797.  "William  Gifford  and  John 
Hookham  Frere  were  his  principal  coadjutors.  It  came,  with  new  armoury, 
to  fight  the  battle  which  Burke  had  fought  for  seven  years.  A  pacification 
with  France  appearing  hopeleae,  it  came  to  denounce  the  principles  and  the 
policy  of  her  government  wilh  a  determined  hatred.  To  make  the  literary 
eulogists  of  French  triumphs  odious,  and  the  sentimental  declaimera  against 
Boci^  wrongs  ridiculous,  was  to  be  accomplished  by  witty  peraonalities  rather 
than  by  impassioned  eloquence.  Amidst  much  that  ia  scurrilous  and  much 
that  is  dull,  the  "  Anti-Jacobin  "  sent  forth  brilliant  satire  -,  not  in  the  vaiu 
endeavour  to  "  cut  blocks  with  a  razor,"  but  to  pierce  through  the  sensitive 
skins  of  the  poetical  enthusiasts  who  still  clung  to  their  first  hopes  of  a 
regenerated  world  that  should  arise  out  of  the  darkoesa  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. The  Bomewhat  profane  parody  of  the  Benedieite,  with  which  this 
remarkable  publication  was  wound  up  after  seven  months'  existence,  is  a  Eort 
of  catalogue  of  the  public  instructors  that  Canning  and  his  friends  had 
gibbeted  either  in  fear  or  in  contempt. f  It  was  awkward  when  the  more 
illustrious  of  their  victims  became  converts  to  Ant i- Jacobinism,  and  had  long 
to  endure  the  reproach  of  being  apostates  from  the  cause  of  freedom.  They 
were  all  huddled  together, — the  men  of  genius  and  the  back  journalists ; 
those  whose  names  have  lived  and  those  who  are  forgotten— in  one  common 
invocation  to  join  in  the  praise  of  "  the  Sovereign  Priest "  amongst  "  the 
Anointed  Five  "of  the  Directory — "  Lepaui,  whom  Atheists  worship": — 
"  Couriers  and  Stars," — "Morning  Chronicle  and  Morning  Post," — "  five  wan- 
dering Bards  "led  by"  Coleridge  and  Southey  " — "  Priestley  and  "Wakefield" 
— "  Thelwall,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go  " — "  each  Jacobin,  or  fool,  or 
knave  " — 

"All  creeping  ortntnrei,  Tenomou  sudlair, 
Puss,  WitUuu^  (jodvio,  Holeiofl,  praiu  Lipaoi." 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 

PrelimioatieB  of  Leoben— Transfer  of  Venice  to  Austria— Peace  of  Cwnpo  Formio— Victory  of 
Admita!  Doaoin  off  Cwnperdown— BoDapsrl*  sniTes  in  Puis — le  sppoinWd  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  £nglaiiil — PrepanUoni  for  iDnuion— The  schema  postpaaed^AD 
expedition  to  Egypt  prepared  at  TodIce — NelsDD  appointed  to  commuid  a  aqnadron  in  tlie 
MediterraneBD^The  eipedition  soili — MilU  seiied— Bonaparle  lands  at  Aleiandritt — 
Kelwn  had  returned  to  Naples— Alexandria  taken  bj  sssault— Battle  of  the  Pyramids- 
The  French  at  Cairo- Nelson  leturas  to  Alexandria— The  Battle  of  the  Nile— BejoicingB 
in  England,  and  nev  hopes — An  income-tax  fiist  imposed — Volunteers — Ireland. 

EHaLAFD  has  to  bear  many  unjuet  reproaches  wlien  her  children  are  not 
"  kind  and  natural."  Byron  reproaches  his  country  with  the  bumiliation  of 
Venice : 


Albion  in  1814  left  Venice  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Austria;  but  it  was  the 
French  Republic  that  in  1797  betrayed  the  sister  Bepublic  into  the  hands 
of  the  Emperor,  as  the  bribe  to  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  and  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio.  The  history  of  nations  exhibits  no  example  of  greater  base- 
ness than  this  act  of  Bouap&rte — for  it  was  bis  sole  act,  contrary  to  the 
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instructions  of  the  Directory.  By  a  treaty  with  the  democratic  party  in  Tenice, 
made  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  French  had  abolished  the  ancient  oligarchical 
government;  had  filled  the  city  with  troops;  had  exacted  contributions  in  money, 
in  ships,  and  in  worha  of  art.  They  carried  offthe  famous  horses  of  St.  Mark, 
to  be  placed  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  Tuikriea.  These  were  common  pro- 
'  ceedinga.  Bonaparte  during  the  summer  was  negotiating  with  the  cabinet  of 
Tieuna  for  exchanges  of  territories  and  for  tranafera  of  populations,  in  a  spirit 
quite  as  despotic  as  that  of  the  absolute  goremments  vhich  had  partitioned 
Poland.  He  bad  stirred  up  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  Yenetian  States  to 
insurrection,  on  the  assurance  that  he  would  establish  a  democratic  Bepuhlic 
The  Poge,  and  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  Senate  had  fallen,  to  give  place  to 
Ml  executive  body  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Venice,  after  these 
changes,  believed  that  the  Eepuhlic,  as  newly  modelled,  was  under  the  protec- 
tioQ  of  France,  whose  mission  was  to  bestow  liberty  upon  the  nations.  On  the 
26tb  of  May,  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  municipality  of  the  city, "  In  every  circum- 
stance I  shall  do  what  lies  in  my  power  to  give  you  proof  of  my  desire  to  consoli- 
date your  liberties,  and  to  see  unhappy  Italy  at  length  assume  the  place  to 
which  it  is  entitled  in  the  theatre  of  the  world,  free  and  independent  of  all 
strangers."  Six  weeksbeforethiBdeclarationhe  hadagreed  inthe  secret  pre- 
liminaries of  Leoben  to  cede  Venice  to  the  Emperor.  After  the  Eighteenth 
Fructidor,  Bonaparte  was  instructed  by  the  Directory  not  to  cede  Venice  to  the 
Emperor ;  and  Bonaparte  returned  for  answer  that  if  that  was  their  resolve, 
peace  was  impracticable.  He  was  determined  that  a  peace  should  be  made ; 
.and  he  gave  very  sufficient  reasons  for  making  it  at  any  sacrifice  of  principle. 
The  reasons  were  such  as  he  repeated  to  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation 
at  Venice,  after  the  peace  had  been  concluded.  "  Never  has  France  adopted 
the  maxim  of  making  war  for  the  sake  of  other  nations :  I  should  like  to  see 
the  principle  of  philosophy  or  morality  which  should  command  ub  to  sacrifice 
forty  thouaand  Frenchmen."  Ho  wished  that  the  declaimers  who  raved  about 
the  establishment  of  republics  everywhere, "  would  make  a  winter  campaign." 
The  Austrian  Plenipotentiary,  Cobentzel,  with  three  assistant  negotiators, — 
according  to  a  story  which  is  in  agreement  with  Bonaparte's  melo-dramatic  pro- 
pensities,— were  terrified,  by  a  display  of  well-timed  passion,  into  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  French.  On  the  16th  of  Octoberafinalcouference  took  place 
■  at  Udine.  The  four  Austrian  negotiators  sat  on  one  side  of  along  table; 
Bonaparte  sat  alone  on  the  other  side.  They  had  agreed  that  France  should 
have  Flanders  and  the  hue  of  the  Bhine ;  the  islands  of  Corfu,  Zante  and 
-Cephalonia,  and  the  Venetian  districts  of  Albania;  that  the  Fmperor  should 
have  Dalmatia,  Istria,  and  the  other  Venetian  territory  as  for  as  the  Adige 
and  the  Po,  with  the  city  of  Venice.  Lombardy  was  to  form  part  of  the 
Cisalpine  Sepnblic,  which  Bonaparte  had  ot^anized:  and  which  was  also  to 
include  the  duchy  of  Beggio  and  other  small  Italian  States.  The  great 
point  in  dispute  was  whether  Mantua  should  belong  to  this  Bepuhlic  or  to  the 
Emperor.  Cobentzel  maintained,  that  as  the  Emperor  had  consented  to  give 
up  Mayence,  he  ought  to  retain  Mautua ;  and  in  a  lengthened  ailment  he 
hinted  that  a  negotiator  was  forgetful  of  his  duty  when  he  sought  to  sacrifice 
the  repose  of  his  country  to  his  military  ambition.  A  costly  tea  serrice,  pre- 
sented to  Cobentzel  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  waa  upon  a  stand  near 
Bonaparte.    He  took  the  tray  in  his  bands,  saying,  "  If  to  keep  Mantua  is 
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your  ultimatam,  war  is  declared ;  but  mind  you,  in  three  months  I  will  break 
your  monarchy  in  pieces,  as  I  now  breakthis  porcelain,"  dashing  the  serrice 
upon  the  floor.  He  was  a-great  actor,  and  needed  not  the  future  lessons  of 
Talma.*  The  peace  of  Campo  Formio  waa  concluded  the  neit  day.  Amongst 
the  reasoDH  for  peace  nitb  Austria  which  the  conqueror  of  Italy  assigned  to 
the  Directory  waa  this, — "  The  war  with  England  will  open  to  ua  a  new  field 
for  active  operations  more  vast  and  splendid."  On  the  day  when  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  known  at  Pans,  the  Directory  created 
an  army  to  be  called  "  The  army  of  England,"  and  appointed  Bonaparte  to 
its  command.  In  a  Proclamation  signed  by  L^paui  it  *ras  announced  that 
"  the  army  of  England  ia  about  to  dictate  peace  in  London,  and  there,  repub- 
licans, you  shall  find  your  auiiliaries.  .  .  .  Conducted  by  the  hero  who 
has  80  long  led  you  in  the  path  of  victory,  you  will  be  followed  by  the  applause 
of  every  just  and  virtuous  mind."  Parliamentary  reformers  ;  artizans  reduced 
to  wretchedness  by  the  war  ;  Irish  bearing  the  chain  of  a  court  fed  by  their 
blood— these,  according  to  the  Directory,  were  to  fraternize  with  the  hero  of 
Italy.  He  had  given  the  world  a  noble  evidence  of  bis  aspirationa  for  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  revolutionized  States,  when  he  delivered  Venice, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be  trodden  upon  by  Austria. 

There  was  something  of  bravado  in  the  threat  of  the  Directory  to  make 
an  immediate  descent  upon  England  or  upon  Ireland ;  for  their  means  of 
invasion  bad  been  signally  crippled  by  the  great  victory  over  the  Dutch  fleet, 
on  the  nth  of  October,  off  Camperdown.  Admiral  Duncan  had  been  half 
a  century  in  the  navy  when  he  fought  this  battle.  He  had  sustained  the  deep 
mortification  of  having  been  deserted  by  the  greater  portion  of  his  fleet,  and 
left  in  his  own  ship,  the  Yenerable,  in  compaoy  only  with  the  Adamant,  to 
keep  up  the  blockade  of  the  Tezel.  By  making  repeated  signals,  as  if  to  a 
fleet  iu  the  offing,  he  deceived  the  Dutch  as  to  the  real  amount  of  his  force. 
When  the  mutiny  was  suppressed,  ships  gradually  joined  him.  But  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  Venerable,  and  other  vessels  which  had  suffered 
from  heavy  gales,  and  were  in  want  of  stores,  put  into  Yarmouth  Boads, 
leaving  the  Dutch  to  be  watched  by  a  small  squadron  of  observation.  The 
fleet  had  been  busied  for  several  days  in  victualling  and  refitting,  when  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  dth  a  lugger  appeared  at  the  back  of  Tarrooutb  san^ 
and  gave  the  signal  for  an  enemy.  Before  noon  Duncan  was  at  sea  with 
eleven  sail  of  the  line.  He  directed  his  course  straight  across  to  his  old  station. 
He  was  joined  by  three  ships ;  and  on  the  11th  he  got  eight  of  the  squadron 
of  observation,  with  signals  flyingfor  an  enemy  to  leeward.  In  less  than  an 
hour  be  came  up  with  the  enemy.  The  land  between  Egmont  and  Camper- 
down  was  about  nine  miles  to  leeward.  Duncan  took  the  bold  resolve  to  ps» 
through  the  Dutch  line,  and  thus  to  place  himself  between  the  enemy  and 
their  own  shores,  to  which  they  were  fast  approaching.  Soon  after  noon 
every  ship  of  the  British  fleet  had  brok^i  the  enemy's  line  and  was  hotly 
engaged.  The  coast  was  covered  for  miles  with  thousands  of  spectators. 
Duncan's  ship,  the  Venerable,  was  engaged  for  three  hours  with  the  Vryheid, 
tbe  flag-ship  of  admiral  Da  Winter.    The  brave  Dutchman  did  not  strike  tilt 
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all  his  maats  liad  gone  overboard  and  half  bis  crew  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Admiral  Onslow  was  engaged  uLa  Bimilsc  close  fight  with  the  Dutch  vice- 
admiral,  who  did  not  yield  till  he  was  equally  crippled.  By  four  in  the  afiter- 
□ooQ  the  victory  was  clearly  decided.  But  during  the  fight  the  British 
squadron  had  drifted  so  near  the  land  as  to  be  only  in  five  fathams  water.  It 
required  the  greatest  exertion  to  prevent  the  ijiips  £ram  getting  into  the 
shiillDWB ;  and  this  neccBsity  favoured  the  escape  of  some  of  the  Dutchmen. 
Eight  ships  of  the  line,  two  of  fifty-six  guns,  and  two  Irigates,  were  captured. 
The  carnage  on  both  aides  was  very  great.  The  Dutch  fired  at  the  hulls  of 
our  ships,  instead  of  at  the  masts  and  rigging,  which  was  the  practice  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards;  and  this  mode  of  assault  involved  a  severe  loss 
of  our  men.  The  prizes  with  difficulty  reached  the  English  shores,  with  tot- 
tering masts  and  bulla  full  of  shot-holes.  Duncan  made  sail  to  the  Nore ; 
where  the  presence  of  a  triumphant  fleet  exdted  feelings  in  many  official 
visitors  very  difi'erent  from  those  vrith  which  the  mutiaous  fleet  of  the  pre- 
vious June  had  been  regarded.  Mr.  Addington,  the  Speaker,  went  on  board 
the  Venerable ;  conversed  with  De  Winter  and  the  other  Dutch  admiral  who 
were  prisoners;  admired  the  noble  stature  and  manly  bearing  of  Duncan; 
and  visited  the  wounded  in  their  hammocks.  "  We  hope,  sir,"  said  some  of 
the  brave  fellows  to  the  Speaker,  "  we  have  now  made  atonement  for  our  late 
offence."  • 

The  coaqneroF  of  Italy  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  Gth  of  December.  He 
had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  He  despised  the  Directory,  who  were  jealous 
and  afraid  of  bim.  His  policy  was  to  be  quiet.  To  make  a  dash  at  supreme 
power  was  as  yet  too  hazardous.  He  was  received  with  all  the  msguiiicence 
of  those  theatrical  displays  which  had  been  so  attractive  during  the  horrors  of 
the  Bevolution,  when  on  the  lOch  of  December  he  presented  the  treaty  of 
Campo  ^formio  to  the  Directors  at  their  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  His 
demeanour  was  modest  and  unaasuming.  Barras  extolled  him  beyond  all  the 
heroes  of  the  antique  world ;  and  invited  him  to  proceed  upon  a  new  career 
of  glory— to  hoist  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  the  Tower  of  London.  Bonaparte 
accepted  the  command  of  the  army  of  England.  The  Directory  were  in 
earnest  in  their  hostility  to  the  persevering  enemy  whose  desire  for  peace  they 
had  rudely  repelled.  To  an  absolute  government,  as  that  of  the  French 
Sepublic  then  was  in  reality,  no  measure,  however  injurious  to  its  owd  sub- 
jects, stands  in  the  way  of  its  political  calculations.  English  merchandize 
could  not  be  kept  out  of  iVnnce,  however  severe  were  the  penalties  against 
its  introduction.  On  the  Ith  of  January,  throughout  the  whole  French  terri- 
tory, domiciliary  visitB  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  woven  fabrics 
and  the  hardware  that  English  industry  could  produce  cheaply,  and  which  no 
custom-houae  vigilance  could  keep  out.  Bonaparte  made  a  few  rapid  visits  to 
the  ports  bordering  the  British  channel ;  saw  their  arsenala  and  their  gun- 
boats ;  and  appeared  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the  mighty  preparatious  which 
the  Directory  believed  would  place  England  at  their  &et.  Bonaparte  took  a 
more  sober  view  of  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprize.  On  his  return  from  bis 
journey  to  the  coast,  he  said  to  Bourienne.— "  It  would  be  too  great  a  risk  j  I 
will  not  run  it.    I  will  not  sport  thus  with  the  &te  of  France." 
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Tbe  winter  pueed  away,  the  spring  came  on,  and  Btill  the  cry  of  inTasioa 
was  echoed  in  every  port  from  Antwerp  to  Toulon  ;  and  Frenchmen  asked 
impatiently  when  the  great  attempt  would  be  made.  On  the  20th  of  April  a 
royal  mesBage  was  deliTered  to  Farlioment,  that  "  from  varioua  adricea  received 
by  hia  majesty  it  appears  that  the  preparationa  for  the  embarkation  of  troops 
and  warlike  stores  are  carried  on  with  considerable  and  increasing  activity  in. 
the  ports  of  France,  f  londera,  and  Holland,  with  the  avowed  design  of 
attempting  the  invasion  of  his  mfljesty'a  dominions."  On  this  occasion 
Sheridan  ezpressed  hia  own  feelings,  and  the  feelings  of  the  country,  in  a- 
burat  of  patriotism  which  soared  far  above  party  objecta :  *'  It  is  not  glory  th© 
Prench  seek  for ;  they  are  already  gorged  with  it :  it  is  not  territory  they 
grasp  at ;  they  are  already  encumbered  with  the  extent  they  have  acquired. 
"What,  then,  ia  their  object  ?  They  come  for  what  they  really  want :  they 
come  for  ships,  for  commerce,  for  credit,  and  for  capital.  They  come  for  tha 
sinews,  the  bones,  the  marrow,  the  very  heart's  blood  of  Britain."  Sheridan 
at  the  same  time  declared  that  his  political  enmity  to  his  majesty's  present 
mmiaters  was  irreconcileable ;  that  bis  attachment  to  his  right  honourable 
friend  (Fox),  and  to  his  political  principles,  was  unaltered  and  unalterable. 
Fox,  some  months  previous,  had  seceded  from  Parliament.  There  was  no- 
general  secession  of  the  Whig  party ;  but  in  a  letter  to  lord  Holland,  Fox 
expressed  hia  strong  dislike  to  attend  again  himself.*  In  a  subsequent  letter 
he  says,  "  A  seceder  I  will  be,  till  I  see  a  very  different  state  of  things  from 
the  present ;  and  indeed  if  they  were  to  alter  more  materially  than  can  be 
expected,  it  would  be  with  more  reluctance  than  I  can  describe,  or  than  ia 
perhaps  reasonable,  that  I  should  return  to  politics."t  As  the  head  of  a 
great  party  he  had  lost  his  power.  WHether  he  was  wiae,  or  true  to  hi» 
duty  as  a  patriot,  to  retire  at  a  season  of  such  danger  to  hie  pleasant  studies 
at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  delightful,  however,  to  contemplate 
a  great  orator  and  a  man  of  the  world  so  easily  surrendering  the  excitements 
ef  his  former  life ;  reading  the  Iliad ;  writing  of  Prior,  and  Ariosto,  and 
Dryden,  and  La  Fontaine;  going  through  Lucretius  regularly;  and  taking 
up  Chaucer  upon  his  nephew's  suggestion.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how 
literature  can  fill  up  an  aching  void,  however  created. 

The  "avowed  design"  of  the  invasion  of  our  country  was  a  feint. 
Bonaparte  had  persuaded  the  Directory  to  agree  to  an  enterprize  which,  if 
successful,  would  be  more  permanently  injuricua  to  England  than  a  lauding 
in  Kent  and  a  march  upon  London,  with  the  certainty  that  the  country  could 
not  be  held,  and  that  not  an  invader  would  return  to  exhibit  hia  booty.  The 
vast  preparations  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  great  enterprize- 
were  given  out  by  the  French  government  to  be  in  connection  with  the 
armaments  in  the  ports  of  the  Channel.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  collected 
at  Toulon,  at  Genoa,  at  Ajaccio,  at  Civita  Vecchia ;  and  this  army  was  called 
the  left  wing  of  the  army  of  England.  Bonaparte  had  with  great  difficulty 
persuaded  the  Directory  to  postpone  their  acheme  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Britiah  islanda,  and  to  permit  him  to  embark  au  army  for  Fgypt,  the  posaesaioa 
of  which  country,  he  maintained,  would  open  to  France  the  commerce  of  the 
Flast,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  conquest  of  India.    Having  subdued  Bgypt,. 
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be  would  return  before  another  winter  to  plant  the  tricolour  on  the  Tower  of 
LoDdou.  In  April,  Bonaparte  wan  appointed  general-in-chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  Eaat.  The  secret  had  been  well  kept.  The  means  of  furuiahing  this 
armament  bad  been  supplied  by  the  appropriation  of  three  millions  of  treasure 
which  bad  been  seized  at  Berne,  and  by  forced  contributions  levied  at  Genoa 
and  at  Home.  The  Trench  government,  at  the  beginning  of  January,  bad 
stirred  up  the  democratic  party  in  some  of  the  Swias  Cantons,  and  bad  sent 
their  troops  to  attack  those  Cantons  which  reaisted  the  demand  of  the 
fraternizing  Prench  republicans  that  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  republic 
of  Switzerland  should  be  abolished,  and  a  republic  created  after  the  new 
model.  The  internal  dissensions  in  some  of  the  Cantons  favoured  this  attempt 
to  introduce  the  theories  of  liberty  and  equality  in  this  ancient  stronghold  of 
freedom.  The  principal  object  of  the  French  commander  was  plunder. 
After  a  brave  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bernese,  Berne  was  entered  by 
the  French  on  the  5th  of  March.  Bonaparte  wsa  very  quickly  in  commu- 
nication with  the  French  commissioners,  directing  them  bow  to  forward  the 
spoil  of  the  Bernese  treasury  to  Toulon.  At  Bome,  which  the  French  army 
had  entered  at  the  end  of  January,  with  a  pre-concerted  determination  to 
overturn  the  papal  government,  the  pillage,  conducted  under  the  orders  of  the 
superior  officers,  was  more  unsparing  than  that  which  followed  the  entrance 
of  Alaric,  when  at  the  hour  of  midnight  "  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  by 
the  tremendous  sound  of  the  Qothic  trumpet."  Unlike  the  king  of  the 
Goths,  Massena,  who  commanded  the  French,  did  not  massacre  the  people : 
unlike  Alaric  also  in  this,  that  whilst  the  barbarian  exhorted  his  troops  "  to 
respect  tfao  churches  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  as  holy  and 
inviolable  sanctuaries,"  •  the  French  carried  off  the  priestly  vestments,  tlie 
sacred  veesels,  and  the  famous  altar-pieces  of  modem  Borne,  little  of  such 
spoils  being  reserved  for  public  uses,  but  sold  to  the  Jews  who  followed  the 
camp.  Some  of  the  francs  and  piastres  that  the  Jews  paid  for  the  supply  of 
their  melting-pots  found  their  way  to  ^Napoleon  at  Toulon.  A  larger  portion 
went  into  the  bags  of  Massena  and  his  rapacious  staff. 

The  French  fleet  imder  admiral  Brueya  was  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon, 
ready  to  sail  upon  its  secref  destination.  Something  different  from  iho 
invasion  of  England  was  in  contemplation ;  for  on  board  the  admiral's  ship, 
I'Orient,  were  a  hundred  lit«rary  men  and  artists,  matbematiciana  and  natn- 
ralista,  who  were  certainly  not  required  to  enlighten  the  French  upon  the 
native  productions  or  the  antiquities  of  tba  British  isles.  Bonaparte  arrived 
at  Toulon  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  issued  one  of  bis  grandiloquent  proclama- 
tions to  bis  troops.  The  armament  consisted  of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line, 
many  frigates  and  corvettes,  and  four  hundred  transports.  The  array  which 
it  waa  to  carry  to  some  unknown  shore  consisted  of  forty  thousand  men. 
On  the  19th  of  May  this  formidable  expedition  left  the  great  French  harbour 
of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  day  when  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Toulon, 
^Ison  had  sailed  from  Gibraltar,  with  three  seventy-fours,  four  frigates,  and 
a  aloop,  to  wstch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Since  the  most  daring  o( 
British  navot  commanders  had  fought  in  the  battle  of  St.  Tincent,  be  hadloat  an 
arm  in  an  unaucceasful  attack  upon  the  island  of  Teneriffe.    For  some  time  bia 
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Bpirit  was  depresaed,  and  he  thougbt  th&t  a  left-baaded  admiral  eould  never 
again  be  useful.  He  had  loat  also  hia  right  eye,  aad  was  aeverelj  wounded 
in  his  bodj.  But  he  had  not  lost  that  indomitable  spirit  wbich  rose  saperior 
to  wounda  and  weakness  of  constitution.  He  rested  some  time  at  home ;  and 
then,  early^  in  1798,  sailed  in  the  Yanguard  to  join  tbe  fleet  under  lord  St. 
Vincent.  Tbe  Admiralty  bad  suggested,  and  lord  St.  Vincent  had  preriously 
determined,  tbat  a  detachment  of  tbe  squadron  blockading  tbe  Spanish  fleet 
should  sail  to  tbe  Mediterranean,  under  tbe  command  of  Nelson.  The 
seniors  of  the  fleet  were  offended  at  this  preference  of  a  junior  officer;  and 
men  of  routine  at  home  abnigged  tbeir  shoulders,  and  feared,  with  the  cold 
lord  Grenville,  that  Nelson  "  will  do  sometbing  too  desperate."*  He  was 
not  stinted  in  his  meana,  being  Anally  reinforced  witb  ten  of  tbe  best  sbips  of 
St.  Vincent's  fleet. 

Tbe  first  operation  of  Bonaparte  was  tbe  seiEure  of  Malta.    His  fleet  was 
in  sight  of  the  island  on  the  Sth  of  June.    He  had  other  weapons  than  his 


cannon  for  the  reduction  of  a  place  deemod  impregnable.  Tbe  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  had  held  tbe  real  sovereignty  of  tbe  island  since  1530. 
These  Knights  of  Malta,  powerful  at  sea,  bad  formed  one  of  tbe  bulwarks  of 
ChriateDdom  against  the  Ottomans.  Tbey  bad  gradually  lost  tbeir  warlike 
proneas,  as  well  as  tbeir  religious  austerity ;  and  Malta,  protected  by  its  forti- 
fications, became  the  seat  of  luxury  for  this  last  of  tbe  monastic  military  orders, 
whose  occupation  was  gone.  Bonaparte  bad  confiscated  their  property  in  Italf ; 
and  be  bad  sent  a  skilful  agent  to  the  island  to  sow  diaseneiona  amongst  the 
Knights,  and  thus  to  prepare  tbe  way  for  tbe  fall  of  tbe  community.  There 
were  many  French  Knights  among  tbem,  to  whom  the  principal  military 
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comtnandB  had  been  entrnsted  by  the  Qnnd  Master,  a  weak  German.  Boha- 
parte,  oa  tbe  9th  of  June,  sent  &  demftnd  to  the  Grand  Maeter,  that  hie  whole 
fleet  should  bo  permitted  to  eater  the  great  harbour  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
in  water.  The  replj  was  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Order,  only  two 
ships,  or  at  most  four,  could  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  at  one  time.  The 
answer  was  interpreted  ae  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  hostility ;  and  Bona- 
parte issued  orders  that  the  army  should  disembark  the  next  morning  on  the 
coasts  of  the  island  wherever  a  landing  could  be  effected.  The  island  was  taken 
almost  without  opposition ;  the  French  Knights  declaring  that  they  would  not 
fight  against  their  countrymen.  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  French  were  put 
in  possession  of  La  Valletta  and  the  surrounding  forts.  Bonaparte  made  all . 
sorts  of  promises  of  compensation  to  the  recreant  Knighta,  which  the  Direc- 
tory were  not  very  careful  to  keep.  He  landed  to  examine  his  prize ;  when 
general  CafTarelli,  who  acconpanied  him,  said,  "We  are  very  lucky  that  there 
was  somebody  in  the  place  to  open  the  doors  ^r  us."  Leaving  a  garrison  to 
occupy  the  new  possession,  the  French  sailed  away  on  the  20th,  with  all  tbe 
gold  and  silver  of  the  treasury,  and  all  the  plate  of  the  churches  and  religious 
houses.  "  The  essential  point  now,"  says  Thiers,  "was  not  to  encounter  the 
English  fleet ;"  nevertheless,  he  adds,  "  nobody  was  afraid  of  the  encounter." 
Nelson  was  at  Naples  on  the  day  when  Bonaparte  quitted  Malta.  He  imme- 
diately sailed.  On  the  22nd,  at  night,  the  two  fleets  crossed  each  other's 
track  unperceived,  between  Cape  Mesurata  and  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic. 
The  frigates  of  the  British  fleet  had  been  separated  from  the  mnin  body,  and 
thus  Nelson  had  no  certain  intelligence.  His  sagacity  made  him  conjecture 
that  the  destination  of  the  armament  was  Egypt.  He  made  the  most  direct 
course  to  Alexandria,  which  he  reached  on  tbe  28bh.  No  enemy  was  there, 
and  no  tidings  could  be  obtained  of  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of 
July,  admiral  Brueys  was  ofi'  the  same  port,  and  learnt  that  Nelson  had  sailed 
away  in  search  of  him.  Bonaparte  demanded  that  he  should  be  landed  at 
some  distance  from  Alexandria,  for  preparations  appeared  for  the  defence  of 
the  ancient  city.  As  he  and  several  thousand  troops  who  followed  him 
reached  the  shore  in  boats,  a  vessel  appeared  in  sight,  and  the  cry  went  forth 
that  it  was  an  English  sail.  "  Fortune,"  he  exclaimed,  "  dost  thou  abandon 
mef  Give  me  only  five  days  !  "  A  French  frigate  was  the  cause  of  the 
momentary  alarm.     Nelson  had  returned  to  Sicily. 

The  Sultan  was  at  peace  with  France ;  a  French  minister  was  at  ConstaU' 
tinople.  Such  trifling  formalities  in  the  laws  of  nations  were  little  respected 
by  the  man  who  told  his  soldiers  that  "  the  genius  of  Liberty  baving  rendered 
the  Bepublic  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  had  assigned  to  her  the  same  power  over 
tbe  seas  and  over  the  most  distant  nations."  *  Four  thousand  of  the  French 
army  were  landed,  and  marched  in  three  columns  to  the  attack  of  Alexandria. 
It  was  quickly  taken  by  assault.  Bonaparte  announced  that  be  came 
neither  to  ravage  the  country,  nor  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Gband 
Seignor,  but  to  put  down  the  domination  of  the  Mamlooks,  who  tyrannized 
over  the  people  by  tbe  authority  of  the  Beys.  He  proclaimed  to  the  popula- 
tion of  Egypt,  in  magniflcent  langnage  that  be  caused  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic,  that  he  came  not  to  destroy  their  religion.    We  Frenchmen  are  iruo 


*  Fioduutioa  tt  Toulon. 
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MusBulmaoB.  Have  not  we  destroyed  the  Pope,  who  called  upon  Europe  to 
make  war  upou  MuasultnanB  P  Have  not  we  deatrojed  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
because  these  madmen  believed  that  Ood  had  called  them  to  make  war  upoa 
MusBulmona  F  *  Leaving  a,  garrison  of  three  thousand  men  in  Alexandria,  the 
mam  army  commenced  its  march  to  Cairo.  Bonaparte  was  anxious  to  arrive 
there  before  the  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile.  The  fleet  of  Bruejs  re- 
mained at  anchor  in  the  roadof  Aboukir.  Bonaparte  chose  the  shorter  route  to 
Cairo  through  the  deaert  of  Damanhour,  leading  thirty  thousand  men, — toeach 
of  whom  he  had  promised  to  grant  seven  acres  of  fertile  land  in  the  conquered 
territories,:— through  plains  of  aand  without  a  drop  of  water.  They  mur- 
mured, and  almost  mutinied,  but  they  endured,  and  at  length  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  at  Bahmameb,  where  a  flotilla,  laden  with  provisions, 
baggage,  and  artillery,  awaited  them.  The  Mamlooka,  with  Mourad  Bey  at 
their  head,  were  around  the  French.  The  invaders  had  to  fight  with  enemiea 
who  came  upon  them  in  detachments  ;  gave  a  fierce  assault ;  and  then  fled. 
As  they  approached  the  great  Pyramids  of  Jizeh,  they  found  an  enemy  more 
formidable  than  these  scattered  bands.  Mourad  Bey  was  encamped  with 
twelve  thousand  Mamlooka  and  eight  thousand  mounted  Bedouins,  on  the 
west  hank  of  the  Nile,  and  opposite  Cairo.  The  French  looked  upon  the 
great  entrep6t,  where  the  soldiers  expected  to  find  the  gorgeous  palaces  and 
the  rich  bazaars  of  which  some  had  read  in  Galland's  "  Arabian  Nighta," 
whose  tales  they  had  recounted  to  their  comradea  on  their  dreary  march 
under  a  burning  sun.  They  had  to  sustain  the  attack  of  Mourad  Bey  and 
his  Mamlooks,  who  came  upon  them  with  the  fury  of  a  tempest.  In  the  East, 
Bonaparte  was  ever  in  Jiia  altitudes  ;  and  he  now  pointed  to  the  Pyramids, 
and  exclaimed  to  hia  soldiers,  "  Forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you."  The 
chief  attack  of  the  Mamlooks  was  upon  a  square  which  Desaix  commanded. 
In  spite  of  the  desperate  courage  of  this  formidable  cavaliy,  the  steadiness  of 
the  disciplined  soldiery  of  the  army  of  Italy  repelled  every  assault ;  and  after 
a  tremendous  loss  jfourad  Bey  retreated  towards  Upper  Egypt.  Hia 
intrenched  camp  was  forced,  amidit  a  fearful  carnage.  The  conquerors  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  posaesaiou  of  Cairo.  Ibrahim  Bey  evacuated  the 
wty,  which  on  the  25th  of  July  Bonaparte  entered.  His  policy  now  waa  to 
ConcOiate  the  people  instead  of  oppressing  them.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
principal  scheika,  and  obtained  from  tliem  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
French.  It  went  forth  with  the  same  authority  amongst  the  Mussulmans  as 
a  brief  of  the  Pope  addressed  to  Boman  Catholics.  In  the  grand  mosque  a 
litany  waa  aiing  to  the  glory  of  "  the  Favourite  of  Victory,  who  at  the  head  of 
the  valiant  of  the  West  has  destroyed  the  infantiy  and  the  horae  of  the  Mam- 
looka." A  few  weeks  later  "  the  Favourite  of  Victory"  waa  seated  in  the 
grand  mosque  at  the  Feast  of  the  Prophets,  sitting  cross-legged  as  he  repeated 
the  words  of  the  Koran,  and  edifying  the  sacred  college  by  his  piety. f 

From  the  beginning  to  the  eud  of  July,  Mr.  Pitt  was  waiting  with  anxious 
expectation  for  news  from  the  Mediterranean.  During  this  suspense  he  wrote 
to  the  Speaker  that  be  "  could  not  be  quite  sure  of  keeping  any  engagement 
he  might  make."  It  v^as  not  till  the  26th  of  September  that  the  English 
government  knew  the  actual  result  of  the  toils  and  disappointments  to  which 

•  Thiera,  livre  zxxix.  t  TluMa,  lirre  xirii.  {Angm^  17S8.) 
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NelaoQ  bad  been  subjected.  When  it  was  known  in  England  that  be  bad 
been  to  Egypt  axid  had  returned  to  Sicily,  the  journallats  talked  of  uaval  mis- 
management j  and  worn-out  captains  who  were  hanging  about  the  Admiraltf 
asking  for  employ  marvelled  at  the  rashness  of  lord  St.  Vincent  in  sending  so 
young  a  commander  upon  so  great  an  enterprise.  The  Neapolitan  ministry, 
dreading  to  offend  the  French  Directory,  refused  Nelson  the  supplies  of 
provisions  and  water  which  he  required  before  he  again  started  in  pursuit  of 
the  fleet  which  "  Cnsar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once."  Sir  William  HamUton 
was  our  minister  at  Naples ;  his  wife  was  the  favourite  of  the  queen  of  Naples, 
and  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  ladies  of  that  luxurious  court.  Nelson 
had  a  slight  acquaintance  with  lady  Hamilton ;  and  upon  his  representations 
of  the  urgent  necessity  for  victualling  his  fleet,  secret  instructions  were 
given  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  all  he  required.  In  1605,  Nelson  re- 
quested  Mr.  Sose  to  urge  upon  Mr.  Pitt  the  claims  of  lady  Hamilton  upon 
the  national  gratitude,  because  "  it  was  through  her  interposition  exclusively 
he  obtained  provisions  and  water  for  the  English  ships  at  Syracuse,  in  the 
summer  of  1798 ;  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Egypt  in  quest  of  the 
enemy's  fleet ; — to  which,  therefore,  the  success  of  his  brilliant  action  of  the 
Nile  was  owing,  as  he  must  otherwise  have  gone  down  to  Gibraltar  to  refit, 
and  the  enemy  would  have  escaped."  *  On  the  25th  of  July  Nelson  sailed 
from  Syracuse.  It  was  three  days  before  be  gained  any  intelligence  of  the 
Erench  fleet,  and  he  then  learned  that  they  had  been  seen  about  four  weeks 
before,  steering  to  the  S.E.  &om  Condia.  He  was  again  convinced  that  their 
destination  was  Egypt ;  and  he  made  all  sail  for  Alexandria.  On  the  Ist  of 
August  he  beheld  the  tri-coloured  flag  flying  upon  its  walls.  His  anxiety 
was  at  an  end.  For  a  week  he  had  scarcely  taken  food  or  slept.  The  signal 
was  made  for  the  enemy's  fleet ;  and  he  now  ordered  dinner  to  be  served,  and 
when  his  officers  rose  to  prepare  for  battle,  he  exclaimed  that  before  the 
morrow  his  fate  would  be  a  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  fleet  of  admiral  Brueys  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Abbukir.  The 
transports  and  other  small  vessels  were  within  the  harbour.  Bonaparte  told 
O'Meara  that  be  bad  sent  an  officer  from  Cairo  with  peremptory  orders  that 
Brueys  should  enter  the  harbour,  but  that  the  officer  was  killed  by  the  Arabs 
on  the  way.t  Brueys  had  taken  measures  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
entering  the  harbour  with  his  larger  abipa,  and  had  found  that  tho  depth  of 
water  was  insufficient.  He  was  unwUling  to  sail  away  to  Corfu — as  Bona- 
parte  affirmed  that  he  had  ordered  him  to  do,  if  to  enter  the  harbour  were 
impracticable — until  he  knew  that  the  army  was  securely  established  at 
Cairo.  The  French  admiral  moored  hia  fleet  in  what  he  judged  the  beat 
position ;  a  position  deacribed  by  Nelson  himself  as  "  a  strong  line  of  battle 
for  defending  the  entrance  of  the  bay  (of  shoals),  flanked  by  numerous 
gun-boats,  four  frigates,  and  a  battery  of  guns  and  mortars."  X  ^^^ 
French  ships  were  placed  "  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  about  a 
hundred  and  sixty  yards,  with  the  van-ship  close  to  a  shoal  in  the  north- 
west, and  fhe  whole  of  the  line  juat  outside  a  four-fathom  sand-bank ;  so 

•  Bom — "Di»rie«,"  ic,  toI.  L  p.  254. 

f  "  Toiee  from  SL  Hslann,"  toL  ii.  ;  D'aaj,  Us;  IS. 
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that  an  enemy,  it  was  considered,  could  not  turn  either  fl&nk."  *  Nelson, 
with  the  rapidity  of  genius,  at  once  grasped  his  plan  of  attack.  Where  there 
was  room  for  a  French  ship  to  swing,  there  was  room  for  an  English  ship  to 
anchor.  He  would  place  half  his  ships  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Freui:h  line, 
and  half  on  the  outer  side.  The  number  of  ships  in  the  two  fleets  was 
nearly  equal,  but  four  of  the  French  were  of  larger  size.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  the  British  squadron  was  approaching  the  bay,  with  a  manifest 
intention  of  giving  battle.'  Admiral  Brueys  had  thought  that  the  attack  would 
be  deferred  to  the  next  morning.  Nelson  had  no  intention  of  permitting  the 
enemy  to  weigh  anchor,  and  get  to  sea  in  the  darkness.  By  six  o'clock 
Kelson's  line  was  formed,  without  any  precise  regard  to  the  succeBsion  of  the 
vessels  according  to  established  forms.  The  shoal  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  bay  was  rounded  by  eleven  of  the  British  squadron.  The  Qoliath  led 
the  way,  and  when  her  commander,  Foley,  reached  the  enemy's  van,  he 
steered  between  the  outermost  ship  and  the  shoal.  The  Zealous  (captain 
Hood)  instantly  followed.  At  twenty  minutes  past  six  the  two  van-ships  of 
the  French  opened  their  fire  upon  these  vessels,  but  they  were  soon  disabled. 
Four  other  British  ships  also  took  their  stations  inside  the  French  line. 
Kelson,  in  the  Yonguard,  followed  by  five  of  his  seventy-fours,  anchored  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  enemy.  Nine  of  the  French  fleet  were  thus  placed 
between  the  two  fires  of  eleven  of  the  British  ships.  The  Leander  had  not 
been  engaged,  having  been  occupied  in  the  endeavour  to  assist  the  Culloden, 
which,  coming  up  after  dark,  ran  aground. 

Before  the  sun  went  down  the  shore  was  crowded  with  the  people  of 
the  country  gazing  upon  this  terrible  conflict.  When  darkness  fell,  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  faintly  iudicated  the  positions  of  the  contending  fleets. 
Each  British  ship  was  ordered  to  carry  four  lanterns  at  her  mizen>peak,  and 
these  were  lighted  at  seven  o'clock.  Each  ship  also  went  into  action  with 
the  white  ensign  of  St.  George,  of  which  the  red  cross  in  the  centre  rendered 
it  easily  distinguishable  in  the  darkest  night  at  sea.  But  there  was  another 
illummation,  more  awful  than  the  flashes  of  two  thousand  cannon,  which  was 
that  night  to  strike  unwonted  dismay  into  the  bravest  of  the  combatants  of 
either  nation.  Five  of  the  French  ships  had  surrendered.  The  Vanguard 
had  been  engaged  with  the  Spartiate  and  the  Aquilon.  Her  loss  was  severe. 
A  splinter  had  struck  Nelson  on  the  head,  cutting  a  large  piece  of  the  flesh 
and  skin  from  his  forehead,  which  fell  over  his  remaining  eye.  He  was 
carried  down  to  the  cockpit,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  being  very  great,  his 
wound  was  held  to  be  dangerous,  if  not  mortal,  by  the  anxious  shipmates 
around  him.  He  was  carried  where  his  men  were  also  carried,  without 
regard  to  rank,  to  be  tended  by  the  busy  surgeons.  These  left  their 
wounded,  to  bestow  their  care  upon  the  first  man  of  the  fleet.  "No," 
said  Nelson,  "  I  will  take  my  turn  with  my  brave  fellows."  Sidney, 
in  the  field  of  Zutphen,  taking  the  cup  of  water  from  his  lips  to 
give  to  the  dying  soldier,  with  the  memorable  words,  "  This  man's 
necessity  is  more  than  mine,"  was  a  parallel  example  of  heroism.  The 
admiral  did  wait  his  turn;  aud  meanwhile,  in  the  belief  that  his  career  was 
ended,  caUed  to  his  chaplain  to  deliver  a  last  token  of  affection  to  his  wife. 

*  Jsmei— "  Naval  History,"  toL  ii.  p.  H2. 
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The  wound  was  found  to  be  Buperficial.  He  was  carried  to  his  cabin,  and 
left  alone,  amidst  tbe  din  of  the  battle.  Suddenly  the  cry  was  beard  that 
r  Orient,  the  Prencbflag'ship  of  120  guns,  was  on  fire.  Nelson  groped  bis  way 
to  tbe  deck,  to  tbe  astonishment  of  tbe  crew,  who  heard  their  beloved  com* 
mander  giving  his  orders  that  tbe  boats  should  be  lowered  to  proceed  to 
the  help  of  tbe  burning  vessel  The  Bellerophou  bad  been  overpowered  by 
the  weight  of  metal  of  t'Orient,  and  had  lost  ber  masts.  Tbe  Swiftnure 
had  also  been  engaged  with  this  formidable  vessel.  Both  had  miuntoined  an 
unremitting  fire  upon  tbe  French  flag-ship.  Admiral  Brueys  had  fallen,  and 
bad  died  the  death  of  a  brave  man  on  his  deck.  The  ship  was  in  flames ;  at 
ten  o'clock  she  blew  up,  the  conflagration  having  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour. 
When  the  explosion  came,  there  was  an  awful  silence.  For  ten  minutes  not 
a  gun  was  fired  on  either  aide.  The  instinct  of  self-preservation,  as  welt  as 
the  sudden  awe  on  this  sublime  event,  produced  this  pause  in  the  battle. 
^Some  of  tbe  French,  endeavouriug  to  get  out  of  the  vicinity  of  the  burning 
'wreck,  had  slipped  their  cables.  The  nearest  of  the  Eugliab  took  every  pre- 
caution to  prevent  the  combustible  materials  doing  them  injury.  The  shock 
of  the  explosion  shook  the  Alexander,  Swiftsure,  and  Orion  to  their  kelsons, 
and  materially  injured  them.  N'one  of  our  ships,  however,  took  fire.  About 
seventy  only  of  the  crew  of  I'Orient  were  saved  by  the  English  boats. 
The  battle  was  resumed  by  the  French  ship,  tbe  Franklin;  and  it  went  on, 
at  intervals,  till  daybreak.  The  contest  was  sustained  by  four  French  lineKif- 
battle  ships,  and  four  of  the  English.  Finally,  two  of  the  French  line-of-battle 
ships  and  two  frigates  escaped.  Of  thirteen  sail  of  the  tine,  nine  were  taken, 
two  were  burned.  Of  the  British  about  nine  hundred  men  were  killed  and 
wounded.  No  accurate  account  was  obtained  of  the  French  loss.  The 
estimate  which  represented  that  loss  at  five  thousand  was  evidently  exagge- 
rated. About  three  thousand  French  prisoners  were  sent  on  shore.  Kleber, 
the  French  general,  wrote  to  Napoleon,  "The  English  have  had  tbe  dis- 
interestedness to  restore  everything  to  their  prisoners." 

After  the  victory  of  the  Si\e,  Nelson  returned  to  Naples.  He  required 
rest;  and  in  the  ease  and  luxury,  the  flattery  and  the  honours,  which  there 
awaited  him,  he  forgot  bis  quiet  home,  and  after  a  time  was  involved  in 
public  acts  which  reflect  discredit  upon  his  previous  spotless  name.  At 
Palermo,  lord  Cochrane  had  opportunities  of  conversation  with  bim.  He 
says,  "  To  one  of  his  irequent  injunctions,  '  Never  mind  manceuTres,  always 
go  at  tbem,'  I  subsequently  had  reason  to  consider  myself  indebted  for  suc- 
cessful attacks  imder  apparently  difficult  circumstances."  Cochrane  con- 
sidered Nelson  "  an  embodiment  of  dashing  courage,  which  would  not  take 
much  trouble  to  circumvent  an  enemy,  but  being  confronted  with  one  would 
regard  victory  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  hardly  to  deem  the  chance  of 
defeat  worth  consideration."*  This  opinion  is  borne  out  by  a  letter  which 
Nelson  wrote  to  his  old  friend,  admiral  Locker,  from  Palermo : — "  It  is  you 
who  always  said, '  Lay  a  Frenchman  close  and  you  will  beat  him;' and  my 
only  merit  in  my  profession  is  being  a  good  Bcholar."t  Nelson  was  himself 
*  master  who  made  many  good  scholars. 

*  Lord  Dundorftld — "  AntoKiqpkpliT,''  vsL  L  p.  SS. 

t  "Flain  Engliihmui,"  vol.  it,  p.  £63;  a  periodical  irork  fnr  populkr  inttnictioD,  sonductcil, 
in  1821,  b]r  tbe  son  of  adminl  Locker  sad  bj  the  ftnthor  of  this  Uittorr. 
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M.  ThierH,  baviog  described  the  great  naval  battle  of  Aboukir  with  tolerable 
fairness,  admits  that  it  waa  the  most  disastrous  that  the  French  navy  had  yet 
eiperienced — one  from  which  the  most  fatal  military  consequences  might  be 
apprehended.  The  news  of  the  disaster  caused  a  momentary  despair  in  the 
Prcnch  army.  Bonaparte  received  the  intelligence  with  calmness.  "  Well," 
he  exclaimed,  "  we  must  die  bere ;  or  go  forth,  great,  as  were  the  ancients." 
He  wrote  toKleber,  "Wemuat  do  great  things;"  and  Kleber  replied,  "Tes, 
wo^mu8t_do  great  things:  I  prepare  my  faculties."     It  would  have  been 


fortunate  for  the  fame  of  Bonaparte,  if  he  had  abstained  from  doing  some  of 
"the  great  things"  which  he  accomplished  whilst  he  remained  in  the  East, 

The  victory  of  Nelson  formed  the  groat  subject  of  congratulation  in  the 
royal  speech,  when  the  Session  waa  opened  on  the  20th  of  November.  "  By 
this  great  and  brilliant  victory,  an  enterprize  of  which  the  injustice,  perfidy, 
und  eitravagance  had  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  was  peculiarly 
directed  against  some  of  the  most  valuable  interests  of  the  British  empire,  has, 
in  the  first  inetance,  been  turned  to  the  confusion  of  its  authors."  Out  of  this 
victory  new  hopes  were  to  arise— vain  hopes  which  statesmen  formed  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  success :  "  The  blow  thus  given  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
France  bos  afforded  an  opening,  which,  if  improved  by  suitable  exertions  on 
the  part  of  other  powers,  may  lead  to  the  general  deliverance  of  Europe." 
"What  the  king  said  from  his  throne,  men  "  in  the  secret "  had  previously 
whispered  in  confidence  to  their  friends :  "  It  seems  quite  certain,"  writes 
Mr.  Addington,  "  that  the  war  on  the  continent  will  be  renewed ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Frussia  will  concur  in  the  prosecution  of  it.    Lord  Nelson 
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has  electrified  Europe."  MagniQcent  were  the  anticipationa  of  the  Banguine 
Speaker.  The  Swiss  were  to  throw  off  their  yoke;  Prusaia  would  keep  France 
at  hay  on  the  Bhine.  The  emperor  Paul  would  recover  Mentz  and  Man- 
heim.  The  Austrians,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Naples,  would  bo  suffi- 
cient for  the  deliverance  of  Italy.  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Brabant, '  even 
francs  herself,  would  surely  not  remain  inactive.*  These  prodigious  antici- 
pations lead  one  to  remember  a  certain  Arabian  story  of  a  man  who,  calcu- 
lating in  his  day-dream  the  vast  profita  he  was  to  acquire  by  turning  again 
and  again  the  capital  he  had  expended  upon  articles  of  gloss,  kicked  over  the 
tray  upon  which  hia  store  waa  placed.  The  waking  Aloaschar  cried  out  and 
said,  "  All  this  is  the  result  of  my  pride ;  "  and  he  slapped  bis  face  and  tore 
hia  clothes.  A  bitter  reproach  against  England — in  many  respects  an  onjuat 
reproach — had  been  embodied  in  the  exaggerations  of  one  who  justified  the 
extravagances  of  poetical  imagery,  as  "  the  product  of  hia  own  seething  ima- 
•gination,  and  therefore  impregnated  with  that  pleaaurable  exaltation  which 
is  experienced  in  all  energetic  exertion  of  intellectual  power."  t  England  at 
the  end  of  1796  was  thus  painted ; — 

"  AbaadoDed  of  Hotgii  t  nikd  aTSrice  thf  guide. 
At  cowftrdly  distuice,  yet  kindling  irith  pride, 
Uid  thy  herd!  and  Ih;  cora-fields  secan  thou  hast  stood, 
And  joined  the  irild  jelling  of  famine  and  LIoDd." 

The  reproach  waa  more  pithily  expressed  by  the  French  in  ascribing  every 
hostile  movement  of  Europe  to  "  the  gold  of  Pitt."  Five  years  of  fatal 
experience  had,  in  1798,  shown  how  hollow  were  the  nlhances  that  were 
bought  The  system  was  to  be  renewed  again  and  again.  On  the  29th  of 
December,  1798,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  BuBsia.  Bussia  was,  of  course,  to  be  subsidized.  The  vein  of  gold  was 
far  from  being  exhausted,  however  vigorously  it  had  been  worked.  A  new 
vein  was  now  to  be  opened.  On  the  8rd  of  December  Mr.  Pitt  gave  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  Supply  required.  The  total  vraa  upwards  of 
twenty-nine  millions.  The  estimate  for  1793  was  sixteen  millions.  To  meet 
this  ever-increasing  expenditure  all  aorts  of  devices  of  direct  taxation  had 
been  resorted  to — devices  described  by  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  as  "irksome, 
petty,  and  unproductive  exactions  which  fret  aad  disturb  men's  miuds."  ^ 
Mr.  Pitt  now  proposed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  British  finance,  an 
Income-Tax.  He  estimated  the  total  income  of  Great  Britain  at  102,000,0002., 
which  he  proposed  to  tar,  upon  a  graduated  scale,  at  10  per  cent. ;  to  com- 
mence with  incomes  above  €01.  a-year,  but  in  a  reduced  ratio  from  60Z,  to 
2001.  He  assumed  that  this  tax  would  produce  an  annual  revenue  of  ten  mil- 
lions. In  1869-60,  the  Income-Tax  waa  9i.  in  the  pound,  which  also  produced 
very  nearly  ten  millions.  The  great  financial  measure  of  the  minister  of  1798 
was  called  by  Mf.  Tiemey  "indiscriminate  rapine ; "  and  be  and  others  urged  the 
objections  which  bave.been  so  often  iuefiectually  urged,  however  impossible  to 
be  refuted.  Mr.  Tiemey  asked,  "Does  the  minister  mean  to  Bay,  that  a 
person  possessing  an  income  for  life  of  a  certain  sum,  and  another  person  of 
the  same  income  which  he  derives  from  the  interest  of  his  own  capital,  can 

*  "  Idfe  of  Loid  fiidmoDUi,"  vol.  L  p.  !1 6. 
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equal! J  bear  tbe  ume  taxes  f"  A  more  obvious  objection  was  put  by  Mr. 
Hobbouse;  "The  man  wbo  hod  an  income  of  lOOOZ.  per  annum  arising  from 
capital,  and  the  man  who  gained  the  same  annual  sum  by  a  profession  or 
business,  surely  ougbt  not  to  be  assessed  in  the  same  degree."  *  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  argument,  vhich  left  out  of  view  the  pressure  upon 
industry,  was  used  by  lord  Holland, — tbat  a  direct  tax  of  this  nature  would 
be  oppressive  to  the  landed  interest.  "  Could  their  lordships  look  forward  to 
the  prospect  of  their  posterity  becoming  titled  beggars  ?  Their  property 
was  easily  known,  and  they  could  not,  if  they  were  inclined,  evade  the  tax. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  tax  must  fall  on  those  who  should  not  be  able  to 
escape — in  fact,  on  land-own era^on  those  who  had  ostensible  posBessions."  t 
The  measure  of  an  Income-Tax  was  passed  without  any  division  in  either 
House. 

In  the  royal  speech  of  the  20th  of  November,  there  were  two  references^ 
to  the  internal  condition  of  Ch%at  Britain  and  Ireland  which  are  of  more  than 
temporary  importance :  "  The  extent  of  our  preparations  at  home,  and  the 
demonstrations  of  zeal  and  spirit  among  all  ranks  of  my  subjects,  have 
deterred  the  enemy  from  attempting  to  execute  their  vain  threat  of  invading 
the  coasts  of  this  kingdom."  The  "  demonstrations  of  zeal  and  spirit "  had 
chiefly  reference  to  the  fonnation  of  Volunteer  corps  throughout  the  country. 
How  imperfectly  the  zeal  of  the  people  was  then  seconded  by  the  aid  of  the 
government  may  be  collected  from  a  letter  of  lord  Comwallia,  in  May,  1798. 
He  was  then  Master- O-eneral  of  the  Ordnance :  "  The  only  means  by  which 
the  innumerable  local  corps  in  all  parts  of  the  country  can  be  armed,  ia  by 
providing  balls  for  fowling-piecea."  J 

The  other  noticeable  passage  in  the  royal  speech  is  this :  "  In  Ireland  the  - 
rebellion  which  tbey  [the  enemy]  had  instigated  has  been  curbed  and 
repressed ;  the  troops  which  they  landed  for  its  support  have  been  compelled 
to  surrender ;  and  the  armaments  since  destined  for  the  same  purpose  have, 
by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  my  squadrons,  been  captured  or  dispersed." 
The  policy  of  curbing  and  repre&sing  rebellion  was  now  to  be  associated  with 
a  higher  ambition  in  the  British  government.  The  first  proposal  to  the  British 
Farliament  of  a  legislative  union  with  Ireland,  was  conveyed  in  a  passage  of 
the  King's  message  on  the  22nd  of  January,  recommending  to  the  "  Parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms  to  provide,  in  the  manner  which  they  shall  judge 
most  expedient,  for  settling  such  a  complete  and  final  adjustment  as  may  best 
tend  to  improve  and  perpetuate  a  connection,  essential  for  their  common 
security,  and  to  augment  and  consolidate  the  strength,  power,  and  reaourcea 
of  the  British  empire." 

During  the  progress  of  our  narrative,  from  the  year  1795,  we  have  deferred 
any  [detailed  notice  of  the  condition  of  Ireland.  In  the  next  Chapter  we 
shall  endeavour  to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  Sebellion ;  of  the  progress  of  that  calamitous  struggle ;  and  of 
its  final  issue  in  the  measure  which  has  been  a  never-ceasing  source  of 
bitterness  to  Irish  factions,  but  of  the  benefits  of  which  to  both  countries  no 
wise  or  honest  politician  can  now  doubt. 

t  /Jfd.«l.lM. 
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CHAPTER  XXL* 

Ireland— CompanitiTB  trauqaillitj  aflar  17S3— Rec&tl  of  lord  Fili'illiun — UoUeJ  Iriihrnea— 
Irish  Director; — CoDimeiicement  of  the  Bebellion — Suppreuion  of  Ibc  Rebel  linn— Man]  ail 
C'omwdlia  Lord-Lienlcoant— Landing  of  >  French  forM  nnder  Uumtiert— Surrendar  ofilie 
French — Napper  Tandy — Tlio  Union  propoeed— Desire  of  the  goTernment  for  the  relief  of 
tbe  CatbolicB — Debates  on  the  Union  in  the  Brilish  and  Irish  Farliaments — Lord  Caatle- 
resjih— Corruption  of  the  Irish  Parliament — dntbin  retoma  to  hia  teat  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Common 9— Aniclea  of  the  Union  prapoaed — Argnments  for  and  against  the  Union — 
The  Union  completed. 

The  great  legislative  me&aures  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  whlcli  were 
passed  in  the  period  from  1779  to  1783,  were  succeeded  by  an  iuterval 
of  comparative  quiet.t  The  question  of  Parliameutarjr  SeForm  was  indeed 
agitated  in  1784  and  in  1790,  but  without  anj  approach  to  auccesa  ia 
the  diviaioDs  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  who  aat  at  Dublin.  The  general 
evils  of  the  Se presentation  were  aimilar  in  principle  to  those  of  England. 
"Of  three  hundred  members,"  aaid  Mr.  Grattan,  "above  two  hundred 
Are  returned  bj  individuals ;  from  forty  to  fifty  are  returned  by  ten 
persons ;  several  of  the  borougha  have  no  resident  elector  at  all  -,  and,  on  the 
whole,  two-thirds  of  the  represent ativea  in  the  Houae  of  Commons  are  returned 
by  less  than  one  hundred  persons.J  But  previous  to  1793  there  was  an 
especial  evil  in  the  Eepreaentation  of  Ireland.     Three-fourths  of  the  people 
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were  Bomsn  CatholieB,  p&ying  their  proportioD  of  taxes,  vitliout  any  ehare  in 
the  ieprei>eDtation  or  any  coDtrol  of  the  expenditure.  Eoman  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  the  IHhIi  Parliament  by  an  English  Act  of  1691,  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  "William  and  Mary.  By  the  Act  of  the  first  year 
of  George  II.  they  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  at  elections.  In  1793 
Homan  Cathclica  were  admitted,  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Farliament,  to  the 
exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  That  the  agitstioD  for  the  removal  of  other 
civil  disabiliticB  would  cease  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  In  179S  Mr.  Fox 
wrote,  "  To  suppose  it  possible  that  now  that  they  are  electors  they  will  long 
submit  to  be  ineligible  to  Parlianient,  appears  to  me  to  be  absurd  beyond 
measure."  *  Theve  were  other  pai  ticulars  in  which  Baman  Catholics  laboured 
under  serious  diaadvantageH.  The  laws  of  exclusion  from  many  offices  in  great 
part  remained. 

There  was  a  partial  change  in  the  English  cabinet  in  1794,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  three  important  statesmen,  who,  formerly  attached  to  the  party  of 
Mr.  Pox,  seceded  from  him  on  questions  connected  with  the  French  Uevo- 
lution.f  Earl  Fitzwilliam  became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Before  his 
actual  appointment  it  was  a  complaint  against  him  that "  Im  has  pledged  him- 
self too  far  to  recede,  with  respect  to^  a  total  new  system  both  of  men  and 
measures."  %  Great  is  the  consternation  vheu  lord  Fitz.william  enters 
upon  his  office.  Loud  ia  "the  creaking  which  some  of  the  old  worm-eaten 
furniture  makes  at  its  removal."  §  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  who  arrived  in  Dublin  on 
tiie  4th  of  JanuaVy,  179S,  immediately  displaced,  with  compensation,  some  of 
the  holders  of  office  who  were  the  most  hostile  to  the  plan  which  he  contem- 
plated for  the  government  of  Ireland.  He  entered  upon  his  functions  in  the 
belief  that  the  ministry  would  impose  no  restrictions  upon  him  iu  carrying 
forward  a  full  mea.sure  of  Catholic  emancipation.  On  the  12th  of  February, 
Orattan  obtained  leave,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  all  the  remaining  diaqualifications  of  Catholics.  A  fortnight 
later,  earl  FitKuilliam  was  recalled,  and  earl  Camden  appointed  in  bis  place. 
The  moderate  Catholics  anticipated  the  most  disastrous  results  from  a  measure 
BO  decided  on  the  pari,  of  the  British  cabinet.  Dr.  Hussey,  the  fnend  and 
correspondent  of  Burke,  wrote  to  him  on  the  26th  of  February : — "  The  dis- 
astrous news  of  earl  Fitzwilliam'a  recall  ia  come,  and  Ireland  is  now  on  the 
brink  of  a  civil  war."  ||  He  adds,  with  a  temper  as  admirable  as  it  was  rare, 
"  Every  man  that  has  anything  to  lose,  or  wbu  loves  peace  and  quiet,  must 
now  exert  himself  for  the  eatvation  of  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  turbulent 
in  order," 

Although  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  were  not 
those  whose  turbulence  most  required  to  be  kept  down.  A  moat  formidable 
association,  under  the  denomination  of  Dnited  Irishmen,  was  now  being 
organised.  Burhe  describes  them  as  "those  who,  without  any  regard  to 
religion,  club  all  kinds  of  discontenta  together,  in  order  to  produce  all  kinds 
of  disorders."  ^     By  the  end  of  1796,  thiB  organization  waa  becoming  truly 

•  Pot — "CorreapoDdence,"  toI.  iiL  p.  100. 

t  Anit,  p.  816. 

j  Lord  Qmivillfl  to  Thonw  Qrentille—"  Court  and  C»t*net^"  vol.  ijl.  p.  3H. 

i  Burke—  "  Correspondeiice,"  vol,  ir.  p.  271— Lettw  to  Dr.  Barae;,  Feb.  4,  170C. 
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dangerous.  "Many  thousands,  I  am  asBured,"  writes  Dr.  IIuss^  to  Burke, 
"  are  wwkly  sworn  through  the  country,  in  such  a  secret  manner  and  form  aa 
taeradeall  the  law  in  those  cases."*  In  connection  with  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  the  expedition  to  fisatry  Bay,  in  December,  1790, 
was  undertaken.  Througii  1797  the  northern  districts  were  in  a  disturbed 
atftte.  Houses  were  broken  into  and  arms  aeized  by  bands  of  niglitly 
maraudere.  At  funerals,  and  at  gatherings  for  football  and  other  giimea,  large 
numbers  collected  and  marched  in  military  array.  The  government  waa 
alarmed;  the  passions  of  those  who  profesBed  sentiments  of  loyalty  ^fere 
roused;  Bererity  and  intimidation,  the  dangerous ' rem odies  for  didcontent, 
vera  alone  resorted  to  ;  martial  law  took  the  place  of  ciril  justice.  The  ad- 
miniatrators  of  martial  law  were  undisciplined  troops  of  yeomanry,  headed  by 
ignorant  and  reckless  officers.  They  made  the  government  odious  by  their 
cruel  oppressions.  The  remedy  for  disturbance  was  the  stimulant  to  insuiv 
rectioo.  From  the  couch  from  which  he  never  expected  to  rise,  Burke  dictated 
the  great  lesson  of  true  statesmanship  at  Buch  a  criitia :  "  The  fint  duty  of  a 
State  is  to  provide  for  its  own  conservation.  Until  that  point  is  secured,  it  can 
preserve  and  protect  nothing  else.  But,  if  possible,  it  has  greater  interest  in 
Bctint;  according  to  strict  law  than  even  the  subject  himself.  For,  if  the 
people  see  tlmt  the  law  is  violated  to  crush  them,  they  will  certainly  despise 
the  law.  They,  or  their  party,  will  be  easily  led  to  violate  it,  whenever  tbey 
can,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  Except  in  cases  of  direct  war,  whenever 
government  abandons  law,  it  proclaims  anarchy."t 

In  August,  1797,  the  military  severities  of  the  north  of  Ireland  were  dis- 
continued. The  disturbances  had  there  ceased.  The  Echemes  of  rebellion, 
to  be  seconded  by  the  landing  of  a  French  army,  received  a  great  disconifilure 
by  the  victory  of  Duncan,  off  Camperdown.  But  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Irishmen  contemplated  a  wider  field  than  the  province  of  Uliiter.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  of  this  extensive  organization  was  a  Directory.  Its  five 
members  were  Arthur  O'Connor,  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  (brother  to  the  duke 
of  Leinster),  Oliver  Bond,  a  merchant.  Dr.  Mac  Nevin,  a  Catholic  gentleman, 
and  Thomas  Addis  Emmett,  a  barrister.  The  plans  of  a  general  insurreotioa 
were  disclosed  to  the  Irish  govemmtnt,  and  arrests  of  the  Leineter  delcgatea, 
and  of  Bond,  Mao  Nevin,  and  Emmett  were  effected  in  March,  at  tlie  house 
of  Bond,  in  Dublin.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  absent  from  the  meeting. 
O'Connor  and  O'Coigley,  a  priest,  were  in  England,  discussing  plana  of  sedi- 
tion with  "  The  London  Corresponding  Society,"  They  were  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  were  trivd  at  Maidstone  on  the  21st  of  May, 
when  O'Connor  was  acquitted,  and  O'Coigley  was  convicted,  and  was  executed. 
The  vacancies  in  the  Irish  Directory  were  filled  up,  and  a  general  rising  oo 
the  23rd  of  May  was  determined  upon.  The  government  had,  on  the  30th  of 
Murch,  issued  a  declaration  that  a  traitorous  conspiracy  had 'manifested  itself 
in  acts  of  open  rebellion,  and  that  orders  had  been  iasued  to  the  ofiicers  com- 
manding his  maJMty's  forces  to  employ  them,  with  the  utmost  vigour  and 
decision,  for  the  Suppression  of  the  conspiracy,  and  for  the  disarming  of  the 
rebels,  by  the  most  summary  and  efiectual  measoreB. 

The  agitations  of  Ireland  had  gradually  proceeded  to  snch  an  excess,  on 

*  Barks— "CoRe^pandeBoak"  toL  ir.  p.  S72.  t  IHd.  vol.  iv.  p.  893. 
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either  aide,  that  they  had  ceaaed  to  be  matter  of  compromiae  or  of  argument. 
The  Whig  leaden  in  the  Irish  Parliament  had  adopted  a  measure  which, 
however  rightlj'  intended,  amounted  to  a  declaration  that  the  contest  waa  to 
be  decided  by  physical  force.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1797,  Mr.  Ponsonhy 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  fundamental  reform  of  the  represeDtation, 
upon  the  principle  that  all  diaabilities  on  account  of  religion  be  for  ever 
abolished ;  that  the  privilege  of  returning  members  in  the  preeent  form 
should  cease ;  and  that  every  county  should  be  divided  into  districts,  each 
conasting  of  6000  houses,  and  each  returning  two  members  to  Parliament. 
The  government  held  this  maxim :  "  Tou  must  subdue  before  yon  reform." 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Orattan  said,  "  We  have  offered  you  one 
measure ;  you  will  reject  it.  We  deprecate  yours ;  you  will  persevere. 
Having  no  hope  left  to  persuade  or  dissuade,  and  having  discharged  our  duty, 
we  shall  trouble  you  no  more,  and  after  thia  day  shall  not  attend  the  House  of 
Commons."  The  true  leaders  of  the  people  had  abdicated.  They  were  left 
to  be  acted  upon  by  those  who  would  have  handed  over  their  country  to  the 
French  Directory.  The  people,  left  to  the  guidance  of  frantic  enthusiaats, 
were  to  be  betrayed  by  spies,  to  be  tortured,  to  be  plundered  and  massacred 
by  a  native  army,  which,  upon  taking  the  field  in  February,  1799,  under  the 
command  of  Sir  £alph  Abercromhie,  was  declared  by  him  to  be  "  in  a  state 
of  licentiousness  which  must  render  it  formidable  to  every  one  but  the 
enemy," 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  had  remained  concealed  for  two  months.  He 
night  have  escaped  bad  he  been  less  obstinate  in  his  attempt  to  carry  through 
the  plan  of  a  general  insurrection.  On  the  19th  of  May,  when  a  party  of 
military  surrounded  the  house  in  Dublin  where  he  waa  hidden,  and  their 
ofBcer  exhibited  the  warrant  for  his  arrest,  he  madly  resisted ;  mortally 
wounded  a  magistrate  who  accompanied  the  soldier,  and  was  himself  shot  by 
major  Sirr,  the  town-major  of  Dublin.  Lord  Edn-ard  died  of  his  wounds  on 
the  5tb  of  June.  In  the  meantime  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  A  night  attack  on  the  city  waa  projected 
hy  the  United  Irishmen.  Two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Sheares,  and  other 
chiefs,  were  arrested  on  the  28rd  of  May.  A  large  number  of  insurgents  were 
collectiDg  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  metropolis.  An  immediate  attack 
was  expected.  The  garrison  and  the  yeomanry  were  under  arms  during  that 
night,  stationed  in  the  cattle-market.  The  scene  has  been  described  with 
some  humour  :  "  Ail  the  barristers,  attorneys,  merchants,  hankers,  revenue- 
officers,  shopkeepers,  students  of  the  university,  doctors,  apothecaries  and 
corporators,  of  an  immease  metropolis,  in  red  coats,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
parsons,  all  doubled  up  together  amidst  bullock-stalls  and  sheep-pens,  awaiting, 
in  profound  darkness,  for  invisible  executioners  to  dispatch  them  without 
mercy,  was  not  a  situation  to  engender  much  hilarity."  Yet  in  this  motley 
assemblage  there  waa  hilarity.  "  The  danger  waa  considered  imminent,  the 
defence  impracticable,  yet  there  waa  a  cheerful,  thoughtlesa  jocularity,  with 
which  the  English  nation,  under  grave  circumstaucea,  are  totally  unac- 
quainted." •  The  rebels  had  learnt  that  the  yeomanry  of  Dubliu  were  ready 
to  receive  them,  and  ,had  deferred  their  attack,  after  destroying  the  mail- 
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cotLches  tbat  were  approscbing  the  citj^.  Skirmiahea  between  bands  of  rebels 
and  the  aoldieiy  were  then  taking  place  dail;^.  Martial  law  vias  proclaimed. 
The  insurrection  appeared  to  be  eomewliat  quelled,  when  it  broke  out  with 
unexpected  fury  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  It  was  headed  by  a  fanatical 
priest,  John  Murphy,  who,  ia  the  progress  of  hia  mUitary  career,  had  persuaded 
bis  followers  that  he  was  invulnerable.  The  rebels  were  generally  successful 
when  they  fought  in  amall  bodies.  There  were  great  conflicts,  which  might 
be  termed  battles ;  bat  the  system  of  these  armed  bands  was  little  fitted  for 
encounters  with  regular  troops.  They  were  in  want  of  ammunitiou.  Bound 
stones  and  balls  of  hardened  clay  were  the  substitutes  for  bullets.  Ttiey 
endeavoured  to  make  their  own  gunpowder,  which  of  course  failed  in  explosive 
force.  By  a  rapid  onset  they  sometimes  seized  the  cannon  of  the  royal  troops, 
which  they  contrived  to  fire  with  lighted  wisps  of  straw.  Armed  with  the 
pike,  they  were,  nevertheless,  very  formidable.  Had  they  submitted  to  any 
command,  the  rebellion  might  have  had  other  results  than  a  aanguinaiy 
struggle,  in  which  either  side  was  disgraced  by  a  ferocity  which  had  all  the 
attributes  of  barbarism.  They  chose  their  stations  on  hills  with  a  command- 
ing prospect.  Here  they  slept  in  the  open  air,  both  sexes  intermingled,  for 
many  women  were  amongst  them.  Their  commissariat  was  of  the  rudest 
description.  When  they  could  seize  a  herd  of  bullocks,  or  a  solitary  cow,  they 
cut  tbe  carcase  to  pieces,  without  removing  the  hide,  and  facb  cooked  the 
mangled  lumps  of  flesb  after  his  own  fashion.  Weather  of  unusual  warmth 
uid  dryness  was  favourable  to  this  rude  campaigning.* 

It  would  be  tedious,  as  well  as  useless,  to  enter  into  details  of  the  lament- 
able conflicts  of  the  rebellion  that  commenced  on  the  28rd  of  May,  and  was 
almost  entirely  suppressed  by  the  end  of  June  in  the  districts  where  it  had 
most  raged.  Wexford  surrendered  to  the  insurgents  on  the  30th  of  May ; 
but  it  was  retaken  by  sir  John  Moore  on  tbe  2lBt  of  June.  The  principal 
battles  were  those  of  Arklow,  Eoss,  and  Vinegar  Hill,  near  Snniscorthy, 
which  town  had  surrendered  to  the  rebels.  Od  the  21st  of  June  general 
Lake  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill ;  dispersed  them ; 
and  they  never  again  rallied.  The  desolation  of  the  districts  to  which  this 
rebellion  was  confined,  and  particularly  that  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  waa 
excessive.  Tbe  sum  demanded  by  the  loyalists  as  compensation  for  the  destm^ 
tion  of  their  property  was  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter,  of  which  Wexford 
claimed  one  half.  The  massacres,  the  military  executions,  were  frightful, 
Ko  quarter  was  given  to  the  rebels  ;  and  when  the  contest  assumed  the 
sanguinary  character  of  a  religious  warfare,  the  cry  of  revenge  on  "  the 
bloody  Onmge  dogs  "  was  the  signal  for  excesses  which  can  better  be  imagined 
than  described. 

Earl  Gamden  had  been  recalled,  to  give  place  to  marquis  Comwallis,  who 
was  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Oommander-in- 
Chief.  He  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  20th  of  June.  He  found  that  troops 
had  been  landed  from  England ;  and  that  general  Lake's  arrangements  for 
attacking  the  rebels  on  the  2lBt  bad  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  he  himself 
should  proceed  immediately  to  join  the  army.  One  of  bis  first  acts  was  to 
interfere  to  prevent  the  rash  and  often  unjust  severities  of  inferior  officers  of 
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fhe  militift  and  yeomaniy.  He  issued  a  poaitive  order  agaiDst  tbe  infliction  of 
punishment,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  not  authorized  by  the  order  of  a 
general  offit-er,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  general  Court- Martial.* 
This  order  was  signed  by  viscount  Csstlereagh,  vrho  was  then  temporarily  filling 
tbe  office  of  Secretary.  Corawallis  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Portland,  "  It  shall 
be  one  of  my  very  first  objects  to  soften  the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  which  I  am 
afraid,  in  the  Irish  corps  at  least,  is  not  confined  to  the  private  soldiers."  f 
He  htrther  says,  "  I  shall  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress  the  folly 
which  has  been  too  prevalent  in  this  quarter,  of  substituting  tbe  word  Cailko- 
Keuia  instead  of  Jacobinism,  as  thefouudation  of  the  present  rebellion."  In 
another  letter,  about  the  same  time,  be  writes,  in  the  confidence  of  old  inti- 
macy, "  The  ardour  of  oui  friends,  and  tbeir  folly  in  endeavouring  to  make  it 
ft  religions  war,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  our  troops,  who  delight  in  murder, 
most  powerfully  counteract  all  plane  of  conciliation."  It  is  to  the  Irish 
militia  that  he  especially  applies  these  bitter  words — a  body  of  men  that  he 
describes  in  his  official  despatches  as  "  contemptible  before  the  enemy  when 
any  serious  resistance  is  made  to  them,  but  ferocious  and  cruel  in  the  extreme 
when  any  poor  wretches,  either  with  or  without  arms,  come  within  their 
power."  J  They  bad  encouragement  from  their  superiors:  "  The  principal 
persons  of  this  country,  and  the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  are, 
'  in  general,  aveiBe  to  all  acts  of  clemency."  Whilst  himself  advocating 
the  most  lenient  measures,  the  Lord- Lieutenant  writes — "  Lord  Cutlereagh  ia 
a  very  able  and  good  young  man,  and  is  of  great  use  to  me."  The  accusa- 
tion, BO  long  repeated  by  party  writers,  that  lord  Castlereagh  was  tbe  supporter 
of  the  system  of  repression  by  cruel  and  indiscriminate  punishment,  has 
about  the  same  truth  in  it  as  another  favourite  assertion  of  Irish  deolaimersJf 
that  tbe  rebellion  was  encouraged  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  might  have  a  plausible 
argument  fur  the  Union  of  the  two  nations.  At  tbe  end  of  July  the  overt 
rebellion  was  almost  at  an  end ;  but  there  was  no  law  for  town  or  coimtry 
but  martial  law.  "  Tbe  feeble  outrages,  burnings,  and  murders  which  an 
still  committed  by  tbe  rebels,  serve  to  keep  up  the  sanguinary  disposition  on 
our  side.  .  .  .  The  conversation  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country 
all  tends  to  encourage  this  system  of  blood ;  snd  the  conversation,  even  at  my 
table,  where  you  will  suppose  I  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on 
banging,  shooting,  burning,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  if  a  priest  baa  been  put  to  death, 
t3ie  greatest  joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company."  §  This  is  the  evidence 
of  the  chief  administrator  of  Ireland — a  brave  soldier  and  a  sound  states- 
man. It  is  the  most  impsrtial  testimony  that  can  be  desired  to  show  wherein  the 
great  political  evil  of  Ireland  consisted — "  tbe  narrow  hard-heartednees  of  a 
monopoly,"  which  had  banished  from  the  minds  of  the  leading  men  of  tbe 
nation,  "  habits  of  moderation,  lenity,  equity,  and  justice."  [|  But  political 
^scontents,  and  religious  animosities,  kept  alive  hy  IVench  influence,  which  was 
denominated  Jacobinismi  vaa  scarcely  sufficient  to  have  caused  tbe  revolt  of 
several  hundred  thousands  of  the  peasantry,  both  Catholics  and  Froteetanta, 
bad  there  not  been  a  great  tocitU  evil  which  made  men  ready  to  fight  for  some 
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■ngue  good  which  vas  to  he  effected  under  «  new  order  of  things.  Of  the 
proximate  incitementB  to  the  Irish  rebellion,  some  allege  that  Catbolicisn)  was 
the  chief.  Others  attribute  the  ontbreak  to  Jacobiaism.  But  no  writer  of 
those  days  hints  that  iMidiordiam  kept  the  bulh  of  the  people  in  a  worse 
than  Egyptian  bondage ;  held  them  in  ignorance  of  the  real  sources  of  their 
misery ;  exacted  from  them  the  highest  reot  tbat  coutd  he  obtained  by  the 
sub-division  of  the  land ;  and  by  this  multiplication  of  small  holdinga  left 
them  to  multiply  upon  the  barest  amount  of  subsiateace,  and  with  a  total 
absence  of  the  ordinary  decencies  and  comforts  of  the  humblest  life.  Wben 
the  hulk  of  the  people  are  wholly  wretched  in  their  domestic  condition — when 
the  moral  ties  that  unite  maater  to  servant,  and  landlord  to  tenant,  rest  no 
longer  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocal  need  and  reciprocal  obligation,  but 
upon  enforced  obedience  and  slaTish  use  and  wont,  then  allegiance  to  the 
atate  is  very  eanly  loosened,  and  men  become  rebels  without  knowing  exactly 
for  what  object  they  rebel.  The  leaders  are  hanged ;  the  multitudes  are  shot 
down;  the  clique  that  governs  Ireland  by  "monopoly"  makes  way  fot 
imperial  l^islatora ;  another  generation  comes,  and  civil  disabilitiea  are 
removed  ;  but  still  disaffection  is  rampant.  Political  agitation  throwa  ite  veil 
over  the  social  evil ;  and  only  after  the  pressure  of  a  terrible  calamity  is  it 
discovered  that  just  government  cannot  save  a  people  irom  ruin,  under  a  sys- 
tematic violation  of  thoee  economic  laws  through  which  the  earth  yields  iti 
abundance,  and  without  which  the  rain  cannot  fertilize  or  the  sun  ripen. 

The  sound  discretion  which  the  government  had  evinced  ia  placing  the 
chief  military  command  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  officer, 
was  sufficiently  manifested  in  a  very  dangerous  crisis  at  the  end  of  August. 
A  ^French  squadron  of  three  frigates  hod  sailed  from  Bochetle  on  the  4th. 
On  the  22nd  it  had  landed  eleven  hundred  men  in  the  bay  of  Eillala,  ia  the 
county  of  Mayo.  Eleven  hundred  men  formed  a  email  force  with  which  to 
venture  upon  invasion.  The  French  Directory  had  purposed  to  send  a  second 
divisioa  of  six  thousand  men,  hut  some  financial  derangements  prevented  its 
embarkation;  and  Humbert,  the  general  of  the  eleven  hundred,  vras  left 
without  support.*  He  was  prepared  for  the  support  of  a  disaffected  popula- 
tion. He  could  scarcely  have  reckoned  upon  a  further  support  in  the  cowardice 
<if  a  large  portion  of  a  royal  army — volunteers  and  militia — who  fled  before 
him  without  waiting  to  be  assailed,  and  who  never  rested  in  their  flight,  till 
they  had  put  eighty  miles  between  themselves  and  the  enemy.  Oeneral 
Hutchinson  had  assembled  two  or  three  thousand  men  at  CaatlebBr.  Tbp 
French,  with  a  large  number  of  the  country  pet^le,  advanced  to  the  attack ; 
and  "  began  a  rapid  charge  with  the  bayonet  in  very  loose  order.  At  this 
moment  the  Galway  volunteers,  the  Kilkenny  and  Longford  militias,  ran 
away.''  t  The  writer  of  this  account  expreaeee  his  opinion  that  there  was 
disaffection  in  the  two  militia  regiments — that  they  were  Catholics  and  swoni 
United  Irishmen.  The  more  rational  solution  of  the  conduct  of  these  men  ia, 
that  they  were  enervated  by  the  licence  of  tyranniiing  over  defenceless  people, 
when  on<»  brought  to  face  a  regular  and  determined  Toe.  In  their  precipitate 
retreat  the  depredations  they  committed  on  the  road  exceeded  all  description ; 
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and  they  rused  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection  wiuoh  did  not  before 
exist  in  that  port  of  the  coantry.*  Upon  learning  that  the  French  had 
landed,  lord  Comwallis  immediately  determiaed  to  take  the  command  of  th» 
main  army  himself.  Assembling  troops  of  the  line  he  made  a  rapid  march 
&om  Dublin ;  but  be  bo  arranged  his  forces  that  he  could  cover  the  country, 
and  afford  an  opportunity  of  rallying  to  any  small  bodies  of  soldiery  that 
might  he  defeated.  Humbert,  after  the  affair  of  Castlebar,  had  moved  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  ;  and  on  the  Stb  of  September  had  reached  Bally- 
namuck,  in  the  county  of  Longford.  Here  he  vbh  encountered  by  the  troopa 
under  general  Lake,  and  after  an  action  of  half  an  hour,  the  French  eurren- 
dered  at  discretion.  Bartholomew  Teeling,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Directory,  but  now  lude-de-camp  to  Humbert,  was  amongst  the  prisoners. 
He  said  that  "  he  conceived  another  column  had  attempted  to  sail,  but 
had  been  prevented ;  that  when  they  found  themselves  unsupported  at 
Castlebar,  they  resolved  to  attempt  something  daring,  and  to  march  for 
Dublin  upon  speculation  of  insurrection."  t  With  an  infatuation  which 
no  reverses  could  extinguish,  the  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  who  had  as 
yot  escaped  the  executioner,  were  urging  the  French  government  to  new 
attempts  which  might  keep  up  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents.  On  the  sixteenth 
of  September  a  French  brig  landed  N'apper  Tandy  and  stune  men  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Don^;al.  He  issued  manifestoee ;  but  found  that  he  had 
arrived  too  late.  On  the  11th  of  Octobep,  the  armament  that  was 
intended  to  co-operate  with  Humbert  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Donegal. 
It  had  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  17th  of  September ;  the  squadron  consisting 
of  a  seventy-fbur-gun  ship,  eight  frigates,  and  tvo  smaller  vessels.  Sir  John 
Borlase  Warren,  with  a  superior  force,  had  pursued  the  French,  and  after  an 
engsgement  of  three  hours,  in  which  the  enemy  fought  with  a  desperate 
bravery,  the  ship  of  the  line  (the  Hoche)  and  one  £rigate  surrendered.  The 
remaining  frigates  liad  made  all  sail  to  escape  ;  but  they  were  subsequently 
taken,  with  the  exception  of  two.  On  board  the  Hoche  was  captured  the 
famous  Irish  leader,  Wolfe  Tone.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  in  Dublin  ^ 
was  sentenced  to  death ;  cut  hie  throat  in  prison  ;  and  died  oa  the  19th  of 
November, 

The  rebellion  ^ras  at  an  end ;  but  its  termioation  brought  no  wisdom  to 
those  who  believed  that  severity  was  the  only  mode  of  establishing  obedience 
to  authority.  Lord  Cornwallis  speaks  with  honest  indignation  about  the 
nonsensical  clamour  against  his  lenity.  From  England,  lord  Castlereagh  had 
to  learn  that  it  was  "  the  unirersal  persuasion  that  lenient  measures  had  been 
carried  too  far."  Lord  Castlereagh  answered  the  reproach  by  stating  that 
ezclustve  of  all  persons  tried  at  the  assizes,  lord  Comwallis  had  decided  peiv 
sonally  upon  400  cases ;  that  out  of  131  condemned  to  death,  81  hacT  been 
executed ;  and  that  418  persons  had  been  transported  or  banished,  in  pur> 
suance  of  the  sentences  of  courts-martial,  since  lord  Comwallis  had  arrived 
in  Ireland.  %  On  the  6th  of  October,  an  Act  of  Oeneral  Pardon  received  tbe- 
royal  assent ;  its  exceptions  were  very  numerous.    The  exceptions  wer»- 
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olcnlated  to  include  Dearly  all  the  leaders  vho  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  Bebellion ;  but  the  greater  number  of  these  obtained  a  conditional  pardon, 
and  their  followers  had  little  to  apprehend  from  the  terrors  of  tUe  law. 
Some  of  those  who  had  perished  by  the  executioner  were  objects  of  com- 
miseration. In  sevenl  oases,  aa  in  that  of  the  two  brothers,  Sheares,  the 
determined  traitor  invohed  hia  weak  disciple  in  his  fate ;  and  no  pity  was 
ahowQ  by  the  executive  to  the  wretched  man  who  said,  when  too  late,  "  I  will 
lie  under  any  conditions  the  goremment  may  impose  upon  me.  I  will  go  to 
America  if  the  goremment  will  allow  me,  or  I  will  stay  here  and  be  the 
moat  zealous  friend  they  have."  *  The  brothers  died  hand  in  hand ;  and 
some  honest  tears  were  shed  for  them.  For  the  banished,  too,  there  was 
deep  feeling.  Many  a  heart  responded  to  the  sympathy  of  Thomas  Campbell, 
when  having  met  Anthony  Maccan,  one  of  the  proscribed,  at  Altona,  he 
wrote  a  hunent  for  "  The  Exile  of  Erin  "  who  still 

"  Sang  tha  bold  uttlum  of  Brin  go  Bragh." 

Daring  the  short  period  of  this  nnhappy  conflict,  it  is  cahinlated  that  seventy 
thousaqd  perished,  either  in  the  Seld,  by  military  execution,  or  by  popular 
vengeance.  Of  these  it  is  held  that  fifty  thousand  were  insui^ents ;  and 
that  tweniry  thousand  were  soldiers  and  loyalists.  Of  the  miseries  that 
resulted  from  the  burning  of  houses ;  from  flogging  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  confession  ;  and  from  "free  quartern,  which  comprehended 
universal  rape  and  robbery  throughout  the  whole  country,"  t — '>rl>t>  c^n  form 
an  estimate  ? 

In  the  king's  message  to  the  British  parliament  on  the  22nd  of  January, 
1799,  the  proposed  measure  of  the  Union  was  first  formally  announced.^  A 
similar  announcement,  though  in  less  direct  terms,  was  made  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  to  the  Irish  parliament,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  on  the 
same  22Qd  of  January.  The  question  was  not  hastily  taken  up  by  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  formed  the  constant  subject  of  correspondence  between  the  English 
ministry  and  lord  Comwollis.  In  September,  1798,  whilst  the  Bebellion  still 
demanded  "the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  he  wrote  to  the 
prime-miniBter,  "  The  principal  people  here  are  so  frightened  that  they  would, 
I  believe,  readily  consent  to  a  TTnion,  but  then  it  must  be  a  Protestant 
XTnion."  §  Comwallia  saw,  from  the  determination  of  the  leading  persons  in 
Ireland  to  resist  the  extension  of  its  operation  to  the  Catholics,  that  the 
measure  would  be  incomplete.  He  determined,  however,  "  not  to  submit  to 
the  insertion  of  any  clause  that  shall  make  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  Union."  He  was  "convinced  that  until  the 
Catholics  are  admitted  into  a  general  participation  of  rights  (which  when 
incorporated  with  the  British  government  they  'cannot  abuse),  there  will  be 
no  peace  or  safety  in  Ireland."  ||  However  Mr,  Pitt  and  lord  Cornwallia 
might  be  anxious  to  connect  with  the  Union  a  great  and  final  measure  of 
relief  to  the  Catholics,  it  is  clear  that  no  pledge  was  given  on  the  part  of  the 

*  See  a  Susiniile  of  the  letter  of  Henrj  Sheirei  to  Buringtoii,  inittea  ■  few  honn  beSm 
bU  exemtion.     "HUtono  JieniDir*,"  toL  il  p.  SSS. 

t  Comwallii  Co  Bms — "  Camepondence,"  toL  iii.  p.  S9. 

j  ArOt,  p.  SBO. 
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IriBli  gOTernment  tbat  disabilities  for  civil  office  on  account  of  religion 
should  then  come  to  an  end.  Hr.  Pitt,  on  tbe  17th  of  November— about' 
two  moothH  before  he  brouglit  the  proposed  measure  before  the  British  par- 
liament— wished  that  in  Irelaad  "time  should  be  given  for  communication  to 
leading  individuals,  and  for  disposing  the  public  mind."  la  writiog  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  he  says,  "  Mr.  Elliott,  wlien  he  brought  me  jour  letter, 
stated  vet;  strongly  all  the  argiimeuts  which  he  thought  might  induce  us  to 
admit  the  Catholics  to  parliament  and  office  ;  hut  I  confess  he  did  not  satisfj- 
me  of  tbe  practicability  of  such  a  measure  at  this  time,  or  of  the  propriety 
of  attempting  it.  With  respect  to  a  proviaion  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  aud 
some  arrangement  respecting  tithes,  I  am  happy  to  find  a  uniform  opinion  ia 
favour  of  the  proposal  among  all  the  Irish  I  have  seen ;  and  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  those  measures,  with  some  effectual  mode  to  enforce  the 
residence  of  all  ranks  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  offer  the  best  chance  of 
gradually  puttiug  an  end  to  the  evils  most  felt  in  Ireland."  *  Pitt  doubted  the 
practicability  of  Catholic  emancipation  by  an  Irish  parliament.  He  feared 
the  discontents  of  the  Irish  Protestants  at  such  a  measure.  The  principal 
Catholics  themselves,  as  Cornwallis  believed,  did  not  wish  the  question  of 
admitting  Catholics  to  parliament  to  be  agitated  at  that  time.  "  They  do 
not  think  the  Irish  parliament  capable  of  entering  into  a  cool  and  dispas- 
donate  consideration  of  their  case.  They  trust  that  the  United  Parliament 
will,  at  a  proper  time,  allow  them  every  privilege  that  may  be  consistent  with 
the  Protestant  establishment."  t  After  a  little  while  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
thought  he  had  been  too  sanguioe  when  he  looked  to  the  good  inclinations  of 
the  Catholics.  They  made  no  violent  opposition  to  the  measure-,  some  gave 
it  a  vei7  cold  support.  But,  although  no  pledge  was  given  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  hopes  which  had  been  encouraged  by  the  highest  in  office  placed 
Mr.  Pitt  under  a  responsibiUty  which  he  felt  most  deeply,  when  resistance  to 
a  measure  without  which  the  Union  was  a  delusion  arose  out  of  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  sovereign.  The  history  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  offers  a  painful  exhibition  of  the  dangers  snd  miseries  that 
resulted  from  the  obstinate  though  conscientious  views  of  his  duty  enter- 
tained by  George  IIL  His  example  was  pleaded  by  his  successor,  whose  con- 
science was  far  from  tender,  and  it  always  afforded  a  tallying  point  far  the 
bigotry  that  caUed  itself  sound  Protestantism.  Mr.  Pitt  found  himself  power- 
less, not  only  to  propose  a  general  measure  of  Catholic  relief^  but  even  to 
deal  as  he  wished  with  tithes  and  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clei^.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  carrying  the  Union  in  its  incompleteness  arose  out  of  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  the  placemen  and  boroughmongere,  whose  power 
and  influence  would  be,  abridged  by  a  measure  which,  in  a  great  degree, 
would  take  vhat  was  called  "  the  maoagement  of  tbe  country  "  out  of  Iheir 
hands.  To  Mr.  Pitt  lord  Cornwallis  wrote,  "  That  every  man  in  this  most 
corrupt  country  should  consider  the  important  question  before  us  in  no  other 
.point  of  view  thsn  as  it  may  be  likely  to  promote  his  own  private  objects  of 
ambition  or  avarice,  will  not  surprise  you."  { 

The  debates  in  tbe  parliament  sitting  at  Westminster,  and  in  the  parli^ 
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ment  Bitting  at  Dublin,  cm  tlie  queBtion  of  a  L^elatire  Union,  continning 
aa  they  did  throngli  two  BMBioiiB,  are  secesgorily  too  diffusive  to-admit  of  any 
Batiafactory  abatraet.  The  national  character  is  Htrongly  expressed  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  measure  was  discusaed  on  either  side  of  the  water.  In 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Pitt  ia  the  calm  and  dignified  exponent 
of  a  statesman's  policy.  In  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Mr,  Grattan  is  the 
glowing  impenonation  of  a  patriot's  impulses.  In  the  British  parliament 
there  is  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  Union; 
and  those  who  differ  from  the  majority  abstain  from  invectiTe.  In  tho 
Irish  parliament  the  supporters  and  oppoaers  are  more  erenly  balanced ;  and 
the  personal  hostility  is  displajed,  not  only  in  the  bitterest  dennnciations, 
but  in  actual  or  threatened  appeals  to  the  last  and  worst  argument,  the 
dueUist's  pistol.  When  the  king's  mesBage  of  the  22nd  of  January  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Commons  at  Westminster,  the  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  moved  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  was  ne^tived  without  a  division.  To  the 
Address  proposed  in  answer  to  the  royal  speech  St  Dublin,  Mr.  Fonsonby 
moved  an  Asiendment,  which  was  carried — afler  a  debate  which  continued 
twenty-one  hours — by  a  majority  of  five.  It  was  to  declare  their  intention 
of  maintaining  the  right  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  free  and  independent 
legislature,  resident  within  the  kingdom.  This  was  decisive  as  to  the  imme- 
diate result  in  Ireland  of  the  ministerial  proposition.  But  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
to  be  detexed  from  advocating  the  measure  in  the  assembly  where  he  reigned 
paramount.  On  the  8lst  of  January,  the  king's  message  was  taken  into 
further  consideration.  Mr.  Pitt  laid  before  the  House  the  general  nature 
and  outline  of  the  plan,  which  in  his  conscience  he  thought  would  tend  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  insure  the  safety  and  bappineas  of  both  kingdoms.  If 
the  House  should  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  be  should  propose,  "that  ita 
determination  should  remain  recorded  as  that  by  which  the  Parliament  of 
Oreat  Britain  is  ready  to  abide,  leaving  to  the  Legislature  of  Ireland  to  reject 
or  to  adopt  it  hereafter,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  the  subject."*  The 
Besolutiona  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  were  discussed  in  both  Houses  during 
nearly  three  months,  and  then  finally  agreed  to.  On  the  26th  of  April 
both  HouBes  attended  the  king  with  their  joint  Address ;  and  his  majeaty 
eipresaed  the  greatest  satisfaction;  declaring  his  intention  of  embracing  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
the  propositions  laid  before  him,  aa  the  basis  of  a  settlement  to  be  estsb- 
liehed  by  mutual  consent,  and  fonnded  on  a  sense  of  mutual  interest  and 
affection. 

These  were  lofty  words.  The  settlement  "  to  be  established  by  mutual 
consent"  was  realiy  accomplished  by  a  system  of  which  the  "mutual 
interest  and  affection  "  was  described  by  lord  Comwallis  in  a  letter  of  the 
8th  of  June :  "  My  occupation  is  now  of  the  most  unpleasant  nature,  nego- 
tiating and  jobbing  with  the  most  corrupt  people  under  heaven.  I  despise 
and  hate  myself  every  hour  for  engaging  in  such  dirty  work ;  and  am  sup- 
ported only  by  the  reflection,  that  without  a  Unioa  the  British  empire  must 
be  dissolved."  t    On  the  29tb  of  March,  lord  Comwallis  deprecated,  in  a 
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letter  to  the  duko  of  Portland,  the  intnduction  of  the  measure  to  the  Irish 
PaTuament^iuitil  another  Beraioii :  "  I  am  assured  that  the  number  of  parlia- 
mentary convertB  is  not  bj  any  means  aa  yet  ao  numerous  as  to  render  a 
second  discuBaion  safe."  Lord  Cornwallia  had  to  work  the  system  of  "nego- 
tiatmg  and  jobbing,"  hy  promising  an  Irish  Peerage,  or  a  lift  in  that  Peerage, 
or  even  an  English  Peerage,  to  a  crowd  of  eager  competitors  for  honours. 
The  other  specific  for  making  coETerts  was  not  yet  in  complete  operation. 
Lord  Caatlereagh  had  the  plan  in  his  portfoho — borough  proprietors  to  be 
compensated;  the  primary  and  secondary  interests  in  counties  to  be  com- 
pensated ;  fifty  barristers  in  parliament,  vbo  always  considered  a  aeat  as  the 
road  to  preferment,  to  be  compensated ;  the  purchasers  of  seats  to  be  compen- 
Bated  ;  individuals  connected  either  by  residence  or  property  with  Dublin,  to 
be  compensated.  "  Lord  Castlereagh  considered  that  1,500,0001.  would  be 
required  to  effect  all  these  compensations."  *  The  sum  actually  paid  to  the 
boroughmongers  alone  was  1,260,000^  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  were 
allotted  to  each  borough ;  and  "  was  appiortioned  amongat  the  variouB 
patrons."  The  greater  number  of  these  dealers  in  mock-repreaentation  had 
only  two  boroughs  each.  Ten  diatinguiahed  persons  had  forty-fiTe  seats 
amongst  them.  Lord  Downabire  had  aoTen  seats ;  lord  Ely  had  six  seats. 
These  patriotic  noblemen  were  fit  patients  for  the  infallible  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  tender  consciences.  In  July,  1799,  Gomwallia  writes  to  Dundaa, 
"The  language  which  lord  Downshire  has  held  respecting  the  Union  haa 
done  great  mischief.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  for  the  measure 
than  the  overgrown  parliamentary  power  of  five  or  six  of  our  pampered 
borough mongera,  who  are  become  most  formidable  to  government  by  their 
long  possession  of  the  entire  patronage  of  the  Crown  in  their  lespectivd 
districts."  There  were  a  few  Tritons  of  the  minnows  to  be  dealt  with,  aa 
well  as  these  monsters  of  the  deep.  Of  lord  Castlereagb,  the  noble  author  of 
"  Sketches  of  Statesmen  "  says,  "  The  complaints  made  of  hia  Irish  adminis- 
tration were  well  grounded,  aa  regarded  the  corruption  of  the  parliament  by 
which  be  accomplished  the  Union,  though  he  had  certainly  no  direct  hand  in 
the  bribery  practiaed."t  Kot  till  cabinets  have  been  unlocked  after  sixty 
years  of  secresy,  is  it  safe  to  assert  of  any  politician  that  he  had  not  sought 
the  most  direct  course  to  his  purpose,  in  the  belief  that  the  end  would  justify 
the  means.  On  the  2Dd  of  January,  1799,  lord  Castlereagb  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wickham  of  the  English  Treasury,  "  Already  we  feel  the  want,  and  indeed 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  the  primum  mobile.  We  cannot  give  that  activity 
to  the  press  which  is  necessary.  Wo  have  good  materiala  amongst  the  young 
barristers,  but  we  cannot  expect  them  to  waste  their  time  and  starve  ii^  the 
bargain."  "  5000/.  in  bank  notes  by  the  first  mesaenger"  was  a  moderate 
demand.^  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  duke  of  Portland  was  requested  to 
assist  in  the  aame  way,  and  to  the  same  extent.  "  The  advantages  have  been 
importa&t."§  The  Insh  Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  January,  1800.  Some- 
thing more  direct  than  paying  young  barristers  for  leading  artidea  had  become 


*  Cornvallia — "Comspondenes,"  vd.iu.  p,  S3. 

f  "  3Ut««iDeD,"  ke.,  bj  Laid  BroDgbun,  Sod  Mriei^  p.  Hi. 
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neeeBsaiy.  Caatlereagh,  on  the  27th  of  February,  again  calJi  upon  the 
miniatering  aogel  of  the  Secret  Service  mocey  to  help  him  in  hia  troubles  : 
"  I  see  no  prospect  of  converts ;  the  Opposition  are  steady  to  each  other.  I 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  friends  true.  A  few  Totes  might  have  ft 
very  injurious  effect.  We  require  yowr  aaiittattee,  and  you  ntait  be  prepared 
to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  it  was  impossible  to  aroid  creating 
at  the  moment  of  difficulty."*  It  'had  become  a  contest  of  bribery  on  both 
aides.  There  was  an  "  Opposition  stock-purae,"  as  lord  Castlereagh  describes 
the  fond  against  which  he  was  to  struggle  with  the  deeper  purse  at  Whitehall. 
He  writes  to  the  duke  of  Portland  in  this  critical  time,  "  We  bare  undoubted 
proofs,  though  not  such  as  we  can  discloHe,  that  they  sre  enabled  to  offer  as 
high  as  SOOOI.  for  an  individual  vote,  and  I  lament  to  state  that  there  are 
indiTidnals  remaining  amongst  us  that  are  likely  to  yield  to  this  temptation."t 
But  there  were  other  modes,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  of  strengthening  the 
government  than  the  coarse  gratifications  administered  to  those  who  had  "  an 
itching  palm."  Buriag  the  admiuiatration  of  lord  Cornwallis,  twenty-uine 
Irish  Peerages  were  created ;  of  which  seven  only  were  unconnected  with  the 
question  of  Union.  Six  Eagliah  Peerages  were  granted  on  account  of  Irish 
services ;  and  there  were  nineteen  promotions  in  the  Irish  Peerage,  earned  by 
simUar  assistance. { 

At  the  opening  of  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  15th  of  January,  ia  the 
speech  which  the  Lord-Lieutenant  delivered  from  the  throne,  not  a  word  wae 
uttered  on  the  subject  of  the  Union.  Lord  Castlereagh  staled  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  make  the  Union  the  subject  of  a  distinct  com- 
munication  to  parliament.  A  vacancy  had  occurred  for  the  close  borough  of 
Wicklow.  On  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Houses  the  writ  wag  delivered 
to  the  £etuming  Officer,  and  Mr.  Gratton  was  returned  before  midnight.  An 
Amendment  upon  the  Address  had  been  debated  through  the  night,  and  before 
it  was  concluded,  at  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  new  mem- 
ber for  Wicklow,  who  was  taken  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  was  led  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  Every  member  rose  from  his  seat :  Orattan  was  too 
feeble  to  stand.  He  delivered  an  oration  that  appeared  like  the  prophetic  utter- 
ance of  a  dying  man,  having  asked  permission  to  address  the  House  without 
rising.  It  thus  concluded :  "  The  question  is  not  now  such  aa  occupied  you 
of  old — not  old  Poynings,  not  peculation,  not  plunder,  not  an  embargo,  not  a 
Catholic  bill,  not  a  Eeform  bill— it  is  your  being, — it  is  more— it  is  your  life 
to  come."  The  great  orator  produced  no  permanent  effect.  There  was  a 
majority  of  forty-two  in  favour  of  a  Union,  when  the  House  divided  at  ten 
o'dock  on  that  morniog.  On  the  5th  of  February,  lord  Castlereagh  read  a 
message  from  the  Lord- Lieutenant,  communicating  the  Kes^lutions  of  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain  in  the  previous  year.  The  question  was  debated 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5tb,  to  one  o'clock  in  the  ai^rnoon 
of  the  6th.  During  that  time  the  Btreets  of  Dublin  were  the  scene  <rf  a  great 
riot,  and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  maintained  only  by  troops  of  csvairy.  The 
bitter  personalitiee  between  Mr.  Corry,  the  Chancellc^  of  the  Irish  Ex- 

*  CornvalliE — "CortMpoDdenM,"  voL  iiL  p.  200. 
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chequer,  and  Mr.  Gratttm,  gave  rise  to  a  doel,  ia  vhich  Mr.  Cony  waa 
wounded.  On  tbe  diviBioD  of  the  6th  there  was  a  majority  of  forty-three  in 
favour  of  the  Union. 

The  great  question  waa  virtiually  decided,  aa  regarded  the  votes  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland.  In  the  partiameut  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Pitt,  oa 
the  2ud  of  April,  laid  on  the  toble  oF  the  House  uf  Commcus,  the  joint 
Addresses  to  the  king  of  the  Lords  and  Caramons  of  Ireland,  with  fiesolutions 
containing  the  tsrms  proposed  by  them  for  an  entire  Union  of  both  king- 
doms. In  the  House  of  Lords,  a  similar  message  was  presented  by  lord 
Grenville.  The  first  article  of  the  proposed  Union  provided  that  the  king- 
doms of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should,  upon  the  Ist  of  January,  1801,  be 
united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the  name  of  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  United  Kingdom  was  to  be  represented  in  one  and 
tho  same  parliament.  In  the  United  Parliament  there  were  to  be  twenty- 
eight  temporal  Peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish  Peerage ;  and  four  spiritual 
Peers,  taking  their  places  ia  rotation.  There  were  to  be  one  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House;  each  county  returning  two,  as  well  as  the  cities 
of  Dublin  and  Cork.  The  University  returned  one,  and  thirty-one  borougha 
each  returned  one.  Of  these  boroughs  twenty-three  remaiiiiid  dose  boroughs, 
till  the  Beform  Bill  of  1S31.  Those  of  the  borough  patrons  who  could 
return'  one  member  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  no  compensation  for 
losing  the  power  of  returning  two  members.  The  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland  were  to  be  united.  Tho  proportion  of  Huvenue  to  be  levied  was  £zed 
at  fifteen  for  Great  Britain,  and  two  for  Ireland,  for  the  succeeding  twenty 
years.  Co unterr ailing  duties  upon  imports  to  each  country  were  fixed  by  a 
minute  tarifi*,  but  some  commercial  restrictions  were  to  be  removed,  in  the 
confidence  tbat,  with  the  kingdoms  really  and  solidly  united  "  to  increase  the 
commercial  wealth  of  one  country  is  not  to  diminish  that  of  the  other."  On 
the  2tst  of  April,  when  Mr.  Pitt  explained  the  details  of  the  measure,  Mr. 
Grey  moved  an  Address  to  his  majesty,  "praying  that  he  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  bis  ministers  to  suspend  all  proceedings  on  the  Irish  Union,, 
till  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Ireland  on  that  measure  can  be  ascer- 
tained." This  motion  was  rejected  by  a  niajority  of  two  hundred  and  six. 
There  were  other  debates  in  both  Houses.  On  the  8th  of  May  a  jmnt 
Address  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  to  the  king  was  determined  on,  signifying 
their  approbation  of  the  Hesolutions,  and  congratulating  his  majesty  upon  the 
near  prospect  of  the  accomplishment  of  a  woik  which,  as  the  common  father 
of  his  people,  he  had  declared  to  be  so  near  his  lieart.  In  the  Irish  parliament 
the  subsequent  proceedings  gave  occasion  for  brilliant  displays  of  oratory. 
Grattan  fought  the  battle  to  the  last.  Whatever  we  may  now  think  of  bis 
prophecies  of  ruin  to  Ireland, — especiaDy  of  those  which  are  based  upon 
antiquated  notions  of  commercial  protection — we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration 
of  an  eloquence  inspired  by  real  patriotism.  On  the  motion  of  the  26ch  of 
May,  that  the  Bill  be  committed,  he  thus  concluded  his  speech :  "  Identifica- 
tion is  a  solid  and  imperial  maiim,  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  freedom, 
necessary  for  that  of  empire  ;  but,  without  union  of  hearts — with  a  separate 
government,  and  without  a  separate  Parliament,  identification  is  extinction, 
is  dishonour,  is  conquest — not  identification.  Yet  I  do  not  give  up  the 
country.    I  see  her  in  a  swoon,  but  she  is  not  dead — though  in  her  tomb  she 
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lies  belplcsB  and  motionless,  still  there  is  on  her  lips  a  spirit  of  life,  tmd  on 
her  cheek  a  glow  of  beauty ; — 

'  Thoa  Kt  not  conqnec'd ;  baanty's  enaign  yet 
Ib  CTiQuon  in  thjr  lips  and  in  thy  eheeke, 
And  deatk'a  pd«  S&j  >a  not  adTonced  thete. ' 

"While  a  plank  of  the  vessel  sticks  together,  I  will  not  leave  her.  Let  the 
courtier  present  his  flimsy  sail,  and  carry  the  liglit  baik  cf  bis  faith  with 
every  new  breath  of  wind— I  will  remain  anchored  here — witli  fidelity  to  the 
fortunes  of  my  country,  faithful  to  her  freedom,  faithful  to  her  fall."* 

Tt  ia  impossible  not  to  feel  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  great  asseitors  of 
Irish  nationality  at  this  eventful  period — with  such  as  Grattan,  Ponsonby, 
Fluukett,  Buehe.  The  patriotic  party  of  Ireland  had  not  seen  half  a  century 
of  parliamentary  existence.  It  first  successfully  asserted  itself  in  1753.  In 
thirty  years  after,  it  establiahcd  the  legislative  independence  of  the  country, 
under  the  leader  who  now  declared  hioiself  "  faithful  to  her  fall."  But  it  is 
as  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  that  tlie  Settlement  of  1762  was  a  very  im- 
perfect measure.  "It  leaves,"  saidMr.  Pitt,  "  the  two  countries  with  separate 
and  independent  legislatures,  connected  only  with  this  tie,  that  the  third 
estate  in  both  countries  ia  the  same — that  the  executive  government  is  the 
same — that  the  crown  exercises  its  power  of  assenting  to  Irish  Acts  of  Far- 
liameut,  under  the  Clreat  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  advice  of  British 
ministers."  Mr.  Pitt  then  asked,  whether  this  is  a  sufficient  tie  t-o  naite  the 
two  countries  in  time  ef  peace ;  whether  in  time  of  war  it  ia  sufficient  to 
consolidate  their  strength  gainst  a  common  enemy ;  to  guard  against  local 
jealousies  ;  to  give  to  both  nations  an  increase  of  strength  and  proaperity.t 
But  the  English  miuister  gave  very  precise  indications  of  more  especial 
beuefite  which  he  aoticipated  from  a  Uiiioa,  as  regorded  questions  of  con- 
tending seels  or  parties.  "  Until  the  kingdoms  are  united,  any  attempts  to 
make  regulations  here  for  the  iuterosl  state  of  Ireland  must  be  a  violation  of 
her  independence."  He  looked  to  the  dangers  of  Ireland  "  in  the  hostile 
division  of  its  sects  ;  in  the  animosities  existing  between  ancient  settlers  and 
original  inhabitants  ;  in  the  ignorance  and  want  of  civilization  which  marks 
that  country  more  than  almost  any  other  country  in  Europe."  lie  main - 
taiued  that  a  complete  Union  was  tbe  only  remedy  :  "  Everyone,  I  say,  who 
reflects  upon  these  circumstances  must  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  there 
is  no  cure  but  in  the  formation  of  a  general  imperial  logislature,  free  alike 
from  terror  and  from  resentment,  removed  from  the  danger  and  agitation, 
uninfluenced  by  t'le  prejudices  and  uninflamed  by  the  passions,  of  that 
distracted  country."^ 

Tbe  Union  Bill  passed  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  the  7th  of  June.  Sir  Jonah  Barrington  describes  the  sctne  with 
great  pomp  of  words.  Lord  Castlereagh,  "  tame,  cold-blooded,"  moving  the 
third  reading ;  the  Speaker,  Foster,  "  looking  steidily  around  on  the  last 
agony  of  the  expiring  parliament ;"  patting  tlie  question  "  as  many  as  are  of 
opinion  that  this  Bill  do  pass  say  Aye;"  and  then,  "with  aneye  averted  from 

•  "  Giattan's  SptMlMS,"  vol.  "■  p.  !!■ 

■f  "  ParlianisDtuy  Hiatoiy,"  vol.  ixiiv.  ooL  26S. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  luiv.  «cil«.  Ses  sad  370, 
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the  object  wliicfa  lie  hated,"  proclaiming,  with  a  subdued  vcica,  "  the  Ayes 
have  it."  "The  fatal  Bentence  was  now  pronounced — for  an  iuBtaut  he  stood 
Btatue-like,  flung  the  Bill  upon  the  table,  and  sunk  into  his  chair  with  ui 
exhausted  spirit."*  A  more  sober  norratire  relates  that  when  the  House 
adjourned,  the  Speaker  walked  to  his  own  residence,  followed  by  forty-one 
members,  uncovered  itnd  in  deep  silence;  bowed  to  the  crowd  before  he 
entered  bis  doors;  aud  "then  the  whole  assemblage  dispersed,  without 
uttering  a  word."t  Ihe  Legislatire  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
completed  in  both  parliaments;  and  the  king,  on  cloaing  the' session  at 
Westminster  on  the  20th  of  July,  said,  "  This  great  measure,  on  which  my 
wishes  have  been  long  earnestly  bent,  I  shall  ever  consider  as  the  happiest 
event  of  my  reign." 

The  halcyon  time  was  far  distant.  Comwallis  saw  the  danger  that  would 
infallibly  attend  a  continued  attempt  to  govern  Ireland  upon  principles  of 
exclusion  :  "  This  country  could  not  be  saved  without  the  Union,  but  yon 
roust  not  take  it  For  granted  that  it  will  be  saved  by  it.  Much  care  and 
management  will  be  necessary ;  and  if  the  British  government  place  their 
confidence  in  an  Irish  faction,  all  will  be  ruined. "{ 

1  *  "  Hiitorio  Memoirs  of  IreUiul,  to),  ii.  p.  36B. 

t  ComwatlU— "Corretpoadenw^"  wLiiL  p.  251. 
;  Ibid.  Tel.  iu.  p.  349. 


The  Fu-liuauit  Boon  (bow  Uu  Buk),  Dublin. 
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India — Lord  Mornington  Go Teraor-Gteierel— Arthur  Wellejlej— Ww  with  Tippoo— C»ptura  of 
SeringBpalam— BonaparM  in  Egypt— Mireh  to  Bjria— Jaffa— ffisge  of  Acre — Bittle  of 
Abookir — Boniipartc  bean  of  the  defeata  of  the  Fnoch — He  lesTea  Egypt  and  sniTes  in 
Parii- The  Frendi  Dirmtorj — RevolntiOQ  of  the  BiRhteenlh  Bramaire- Oyerthtow  of  the 
Directory  by  Bonaparte — BritJah  Bipedilion  to  Holland — New  CoDslitolion  in  France — 
Bonaparte  Fint  CoDsal — The  Pint  Coninl'i  letter  to  the  Ring — Lord  GrenTille'a  hoatile 
answer — High  price  of  Com  in  England — Diatreaa  and  Kiota — Injudicioua  attempla  to 
regulate  prices — Bonaparte's  civil  adminiBtration— He  aa;umes  the  Mate  of  a  aaTereign — 
Italy— Bonaparte  takes  the  command  of  the  arm; — The  Campaign—  Battle  of  Harengo — 
Campaign  under  Morean  in  Qermany — Feace  of  Loneville. 

BoiTAFABTX  WBB  shut  up  lo  Egypt.  To  conqucr  the  country, — to  esta- 
blieli  a  Bovereignty  that  might  ultimately  make  him  the  master  of  India, — 
was  a  project  of  romantic  jgrandeur.  But  its  immediate  realization  had 
become  an  impoasibility.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  had  dissipated  some  of 
these  dreams.  Nevertheless,  on  the  26th  of  Jannary,  1799,  Bonaparte 
addressed  a  letter  from  Cairo  to  Tippoo  Sultaun :  "  You  have  been  informed 
of  my  arrival  on  the  borders  of  the  B«d  Sea,  with  an  innumerable  and 
invincible  army,  full  of  the  desire  of  releasing  and  relieving  you  from  the 
iron  yoke  of  England."  Within  a  few  months  from  the  date  of  this  letter, 
Tippoo  was  slain  in  the  defence  of  Seringapatam,  and  his  kingdom  of  Mysore 
came  to  an  end. 

Sir  John  Shore,  afterwards  lord  Teignmouth,  succeeded  earl  Comwallls 
in  the  government  of  India.  During  his  administration  the  two  sons  of 
Tippoo,  who  had  been  taken  as  hostages  for  the  doe  performance  of  their 
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father's  engage mentB,  were  given  up,  however  doubtful  miglit  hare  been  the 
continued  amity  of  the  Sultaun.  In  1799,  lord  Teignmouth  waa  succeeded 
by  lord  Momington,  aftervrarda  created  marquia  "Wellealey.  At  the  head 
of  the  Indtaa  government  vras  noir  a  man  of  splendid  abilities,  and  of  vigour 
of  character  well  fitted  for  action  in  any  great  crisis.  He  had  a  sound 
adviser,  not  only  in  military  affairs,  bubin  political,  in  his  younger  brother, 
Arthur  'Wellealey,  then  in  his  thirtieth  year,  who  held  the  nmk  of  colonel. 
The  "  Supplementary  Bispatchea,"  edited  by  the  present  duke  of  Wellington, 
exhibit  very  strikingly  how,  at  a  very  early  period  of  hia  great  career,  the 
mind  of  this  remarkable  man  was  formed  to  embrace  the  largest  views  with 
the  closest  attention  to  the  most  minute  detail.  From  his  anival  in  India  as 
the  colonel  of  an  infantry  regiment  in  1797,  to  hie  acceptance  of  a  responsible 
command  in  1799,  we  may  trace  the  same  'qualities  which,  more  than  any 
other  man,  fitted  him  for  au  encounter  with  the  genins  of  Bonaparte.  Arthur 
Wellesley's  regiment,  the  83rd,  formed  part  of  an  army  assembled  at  Yellore, 
in  November,  179S,  under  the  command  of  general  Hairia.  Lord  Momington 
had  endeavoQied,  without  efiect,  to  detach  Tippoo  from  the  dangerous  influence 
of  tbe  agents  of  the  IFrench  government.  The  langnage  of  the  Governor^ 
General  was  conciliatory,  but  it  was  firm.  His  propmal  to  negotiate  was  met 
by  evasions.  Tippoo  continued  to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  the  French. 
"  The  providence  of  Qod,  and  the  victorious  arms  of  the  British  nation,  fim- 
trated  his  vain  hopes,  and  checked  tbe  presumptaous  career  of  the  French  in 
Egypt,  at  the  moment  when  he  anxiously  expected  their  arrival  on  the  coast 
of  Malabar."  *  He  r^ected  every  pacific  overture.  General  Harris  accord- 
ingly entered  the  Mysore  territory  on  the  5th  of  March,  1799.  The  ally  of 
the  Fngliah,  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  sent  a  large  contingent  to  joiu  the 
army ;  and  this  force,  to  which  the  83rd  regiment  was  attached,  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Welleeley. 

The  novelty,  no  less  than  the  magnitude,  of  these  operations,  appears  to 
have  impressed  the  young  commander  of  the  Niism's  army  with  a  feehng  of 
wonder  which  inexperience  is  not  ashamed  to  display.  The  British  grand 
array  and  the  Nisam's  army  marched  in  two  columns  parallel  to  each  other. 
"  The  march  of  these  two  armies  was  almost  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  oblong, 
of  which  the  front  and  rear  were  formed  of  cavalry,  and  about  two  or  three 
miles  in  extent ;  the  right  and  left  (owing  to  the  immense  space  taken  up  in 
the  column  by  field-pieces,  drawn  by  bullocks),  about  six  or  aer^i  milM.    In 

this  square  went  everything  belonging  to  the  army Ton  will 

have  some  idea  of  what  there  was  in  that  space  when  I  state  to  you  the 
number  of  bullocks  that  I  know  were  in  the  public  service."  These  he  com- 
putes at  sixty  thousand.  The  Nizam's  army  had  twenty-five  thousand 
bullocks  loaded  with  grain ;  besides  elephants,  camels,  boUocks,  carts, 
belonging  to  individuals,  beyond  all  calculation,  "  Tou  may  have  aome  idea 
of  the  thing  when  I  tell  you  that,  when  all  were  together,  there  was  a  mul- 
titude in  motion  which  covered  eighteen  square  miles."  f  Tbe  Bombay  army 
joined  these  two  moving  multitudes ;  and  after  several  encountera  with  the 
forces  of  Tippoo,  the  united  armies  had  taken  up  a  position  before  Seringa- 
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patam.  A  serieB  of  saccesaful  &ttackB  upon  the  enemy' i  poita  enabled  the 
breaching  batteries  to  be  erected  at  a  short  distance  from  the  walls ;  aad  the 
breach  was  sufficiently  complete  for  the  city  to  be  atormed  on  the  4th  of  May. 
It  was  inthepoBsesuon  of  the  besiegers  within  two  bonis.  Tippoowaa  killed 
in  one  of  the  gateways.  His  body  was  found  among  fire  hundred  others, 
piled  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  Colonel  Wellealey's  letter  to  the  Ghivernor- 
General  is  very  characteristic.  "  It  was  imposaible  to  expect  that,  after  the 
labour  which  the  troops  had  undergone  in  working  up  to  this  place,  and  the 
variouA  successes  they  had  bad  in  six  di£brent  affairs  with  Tippoo's  troops,  in 
all  of  which  they  bad  come  to  the  bayonet  with  them,  they  should  not  have 
looked  to  the  plunder  of  this  place.  Nothing  therefore  can  hare  exceeded 
what  was  done  on  the  night  of  the  1th.  ...  I  came  in  to  take  the  command 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  I  and,  by  the  greatest  exertion,  by  hanging,  flogging, 
Ac,  Ac,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  I  restored  order  among  the  troops,  and  I  hope 
I  have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  people."*  Colonel  Wellesley  congra- 
tulates hia  brother  "  upon  haring  brought  the  war  to  a  most  fortunate  con- 
clusion in  the  coureo  of  about  two  months,  and  of  having  destroyed  the 
greatest  enemy  the  British  uation  ever  had  in  India,  and  one  whose  powers 
were  most  formidable."  The  territories  of  Tippoo  were  divided  amongst  the 
English,  the  N'tsam,  and  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  who 
had  been  diaposeessed  by  Hyder.  Colonel  Wellesley  was  appointed  govemoi 
of  Seringapatam ;  and,  during  several  years,  he  was  employed  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  Mysore. 

"When  Bonaparte  wrote  to  Tippoo  at  the  end  of  January,  1799,  the  Porte 
had  declared  war  ag»nst  France.  Jeissr,  the  pasha  of  Acre,  had  received 
ordera  &om  the  sultan  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  French,  and  he 
had  seised  £1  Ariah,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  war  agoinat  the  invaders 
of  the  dominions  of  the  eultan  was  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour.  An  army 
was  collecting  in  Syria ;  another  army  was  to  be  landed  at  Alexandria ;  in  the 
spring  they  were  to  operate  in  combination.  Bonaparte  resolved  to  anti- 
cipate these  movements,  by  attacking  the  fortified  places  in  Syria  when 
troops  and  stores  were  being  gathered  together.  He  thought  the  reduction 
of  these  positions  would  be  aoon  effected;  that  he  should  add  the  conquest  « 
of  Syria  to  that  of  Egypt ;  become  master  of  the  Euphrates  aa  he  had  become 
master  of  the  Nile ;  aad  then  have  all  the  communications  with  India  open 
to  him.  On  the  1st  of  February,  hia  army,  consistiDg  of  about  thirteen  thousand 
men,  entered  the  Desert.  He  had  mounted  one  of  his  regiments  ou  fleet 
dromedaries,  each  dromedary  carrying  two  men,  seated  back  to  back.  l%e 
French  on  the  march  followed  the  course  of  the  Mediterranean.  El  Arish 
surrendered  to  them  on  the  18th  of  Mareh,  and  O^sa  surrendered  on  the 
25th.  On  the  8rd  of  March  they  had  reached  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa. 
This  place  was  defended  by  a  thick  vail,  flanked  with  towers;  and  contained 
a  garrison  of  more  than  four  thousand  men.  It  was  taken  by  ossauU ;  and 
for  thirty  hours  was  delivered  over  to  pillage  and  massacre.  Something 
followed,  more  horrible  even  than  the  ordinary  atrocities  of  warfare.  Several 
thousand  of  the  garrison  were  prisoners.  "  Bonaparte,"  eays  Thiere, 
"  decided  upon  ei  terrible  measure,  which  is  the  sole  cruel  a(^  of  his  life. 

*  "  8appl«m«iiiai7  DiqAtchcs,"  voL  i.  p,  212. 
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Transported  into  &  barbarous  country,  he  had  inrolnntarily  adopted  ite 
measures.  He  caused  these  prisoners  to  pass  under  the  edge  of  the  sword."  * 
The  justification  alleged  is,  that  the  French  had  no  means  of  sending  them 
to  I^ypt ;  that  the  army  was  itself  in  want  of  rations ;  and  that  to  let  them 
go  free  would  be  to  increase  the  number  of  their  foes.  The  decision  was  not 
taken  upon  the  single  authority  of  Bonaparte.  It  was  debated  for  three 
daj's  in  councils  of  war ;  and  then  the  prisoners  were  marched  out  from  the 
camp  Id  parties  to  the  sand  hills  around  Jaffa,  and  there  put  to  death  by 
Tolleya  of  musketry,  or  by  the  bayonet. 

Before  the  French  marched  from  Jaffa,  the  plague  had  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Hospitals  were  established  there  ;  and  the  army  moved  forward  to 
Acre.  Jezzar  bad  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  to  become  their 
friend ;  and  had  determined  to  defend  the  strong  place  in  which  he  was  shut 
up.  In  the  gulf  of  Acre  was  sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  two  English  ships  of 
war.  He  had  captured  some  vessels  bringing  along  the  coast  from  Egypt 
some  of  the  heary  artillery  of  the  French  army ;  and  these  were  landed  for 


the  defence  of  Acre.  A  French  emigrant  officer,  colonel  Fhilippeauz,  who 
had  been  a  fellow-student  with  Bonaparte  in  the  military  school,  co-operated 
with  sir  Sidney  Smith  in  this  gallant  defence.  A  small  breach  having  been 
made,  the  French  ventured  upon  an  assault  on  the  25th  of  March.  They 
were  arrested  by  a  counterscarp  and  a  fosse.  For  two  months  was  Acre 
vainly  attempted  to  be  taken.  In  April,  an  army  from  Damascus  had  crossed 
the  Jordan  for  the  relief  of  Acre.  Eleber,  with  a  small  number  of  troops, 
first  encountered  this  force  of  thirty  thousand,  chiefly  cavalry.  He  main- 
tained his  ground  until  the  arrival  of  Bonaparte  and  Murat  with  effectual 
aid.  The  Mussulmans  were  completely  routed  on  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
between  Mount  Hermon  and  Mount  Tbabor.  Bonaparte  then  hurried  back 
to  Acre.  The  English  and  Turks,  during  the  temporary  suspension  of 
assaults,  had  constructed  intrench meuts  outside  the  town.  In  the  early  part 
of  May,  the  French  repeatedly  attacked  these  works,  but  without 
success.    On  the  7tb  of  May,  a  Turkish  fleet  with  reinforcements  appeared 
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in  Bight.  The  place  muat  be  stormed  before  the  Teinforcements  could  land. 
It  waa  etoFDied  on  the  7th ;  it  was  stormed  on  the  8th ;  it  was  stormed  on 
the  10th.  Bonaparte  waa  held  at  bajr.  On  the  21at,  the  camp  before  Acre 
waa  broken  up.  On  his  return  march  to  Egypt,  from  Ceaarea  to  Jaffa,  the 
whole  country  waa  set  on  fire.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  hung  on  the  French 
tear,  and  kiUed  every  straggler.  The  aick  dropped  on  the  burning  sand, 
unable  to  keep  up  with  their  comrades.  At  Jaffa  the  army  halted.  What 
waa  to  be  done  with  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  ?  Thiers  girea  one  version  of  a 
story  that  brought  as  much  odium  upon  Bonaparte  as  the  massacre  of  the 
Turkish  prisoners :  "  Bonaparte  said  to  the  physician  Sesgenettee,  that  it 
would  be  much  more  humane  to  administer  some  opium  to  them,  than  to 
leave  thein)  alive.  The  physician  made  this  answer, '  My  busineBa  ia  to  cure 
and  not  to  kill.'  No  opium  was  administered ;  and  the  fact  only  served  for 
the  propagation  of  an  unworthy  calumny,  now  deatroyed."*  A  French 
historian,  Foujoulat,  who  }iad  travelled  in  Palestine,  does  not  doubt  that 
between  three  and  four  hundred  aick  and  wounded  were  poiaoaed.  Bonaparte 
himself  denied  to  O'Meara  the  poisoning  even  of  "  a  few  miteraltei,  who 
could  not  recover."  But  he  added,  "Not  that  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
crime  had  opium  been  given  to  them ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  a  virtue."  t 

Bonaparte  returned  to  Cairo,  assuming  to  himself  all  the  honours  of  a 
conqueror.  It  ia  difficult  to  determine '  whether  his  proclamations  to  the 
people  of  Egypt,  or,  his  despatches  to  the  French  Directory,  contain  the 
greater  number  of  lies  and  exaggerations  in  reference  to  this  Syrian  cam- 
paign. But  the  misfortunes  of  the  siege  of  Acre  were  redeemed  by  a.  great 
victory,  on  the  25th  of  July,  over  a  Turkish  army  which  had  landed  at  the 
peninsula  of  Aboukir.  Bonaparte,  upon  the  news  of  their  landing,  had 
made  a  rapid  march  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria  with  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
the  rout  of  the  Turks,  who  fought  most  bravely,  was  complete. 

After  the  decisive  battle  of  Aboukir,  Bonaparte  became  restless.  His 
communication  with  Europe  had  been  cut  off  for  nearly  a  year.  It  had 
been  an  eventful  year.  The  French  armies  in  Italy  and  in  Qermany  had 
sustained  great  reveraes,  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  He  had  in  vain  sent 
forth  some  brigs  to  detain  merchant  vessels,  that  he  might  obtain  news  firom 
Europe.  He  then,sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  Turkish  fleet,  under  the  pretence 
of  negotiating  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  with  the  real  intent  that  some 
intelligence  ahould  be  obtained.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  says  Thiers,  learning 
that  Bonaparte  waa  ignorant  of  the  diaaeters  of  France,  "  felt  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  sending  to  him  a  packet  of  all  the  journals."  Bonaparte  passed 
an  entire  night  in  devouring  the  information  contained  in  these  newspapers. 
He  at  once  took  his  determination  to  embark  secretly  for  Europe,  Let  us  take 
A  rapid  glance  at  the  vartoua  events  that  led  this  man  of  decision  to  resolve 
that  "  the  time  is  out  of  joint,"  and  that  he  alone  waa  "  bom  to  set  it  right." 

After  the  separate  treaty  of  Campo  Eormio  between  Austria  and  France, 
A  Congresa  assembled  at  Badstadt,  to  treat  of  the  complex  subject  of  a  general 
peace,  to  include  all  the  States  of  the  Gennan  empire.    Its  sittings,  which 
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commexu»d  in  December,  1797,  were  continued  through  1798.  At  the 
end  of  that  year  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  BusBia, 
against  France,  waa  agreed  upon ;  and  the  emperor  Francis  and  the  emperor 
Paul  were  drawing  together  in  a  determination  to  unite  their  forces  in  a 
common  endeavour  to  reaiat  the  growing  power  of  the  ambitious  Bepublic. 
Xaplea  and  Sardinia  had  declared  war  against  France.  At  the  beginning  of 
January,  1799,  the  king  of  Naples  had  fled  from  his  capital  to  Palermo  ;  the 
French  general  Chompionnet  had  entered  the  city ;  proclaimed  the  abolition 
of  royalty ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Kaples  was  henceforth  to  be  the  Porthe- 
nopeian  Bepublic.  A  Busaiao  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  commuided  by 
Suwarofi^  grrired  in  Moraria  in  December;  and  were  welcomed  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany  with  nnmistakeable  demonatratione.  The  French  pleni- 
potentiaries at  Badstodt  demanded  that  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  should 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  BuBsion  army  upon  Germanic  territory.  The 
answer  being  unsatia&ctory,  Bhrenbreitstein,  which  had  been  long  blockaded 
by  the  French,  was  besieged,  and  the  fortress  capitulated  in  January.  The 
Frencli  were  now  masters  of  both  banks  of  the  Bhine.  Jourdon  crossed  the 
river  into  Suabia;  the  Directory  declared  war  agamst  Austria;  Jourdon 
odraDced  to  the  Danube ;  was  encountered  by  the  archduke  Charles,  and 
driven  back  over  the  Bhine  in  April.  When  Switzerland  was  invaded  by  the 
French  in  1798,  the  GriBona  stood  aloof.  They  were  now  assaulted  by  the 
French ;  but  the  Austriana  came  &om  the  Tyrol  to  their  aid,  and  drove  the 
invaders  &om  their  territory.  Switzerland  now  became  the  seat  of  war,  and 
Masaena  stood  upon  the  defensive  at  Zurich.  At  the  close  of  March  the 
Austrian  and  French  armies  were  actively  engaged  in  Italy.  The  French 
were  driven  beyond  the  Mincio.  The  ability  of  Moreau  could  not  enable  him 
to  make  a  stand  against  the  determination  of  the  old  Austrian  general  Melaa, 
On  the  ISCh  of  April,  Suvaroff  joined  the  Austrians  with  fifty  thousand 
Bussians,  and  this  bmons  slaughterer  of  Turks  and  Poles  took  the  command 
(rf  the  combined  armies.  The  battle  of  Cassano,  on  the  27th  of  April,  was 
decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Ciaalpine  Bepublic.  The  battle  of  the  Trebbia 
ensued,  in  which,  after  three  days  of  desperate  conflict,  Suwaroff  defeated 
Macdonald  and  Victor,  who  retreated  over  the  Apenninea.  The  attempted 
junction  of  the  two  armies  of  Zta^  resulted  in  the  defeats  of  the 
two  commanders,  Moreau  and  Macdonald.  In  three  ^months  the  great 
cunpaigne  of  Bonaparte  thus  appeared  to  have  been  productive  only  of 
fleeting  triumphs.  Boyalty  was  restored  at  Naples  by  cardinal  Buffo,  with 
English  assistance ;  and,  painful  to  record,  the  bad  faith  and  miserable 
Tengeance  of  the  corrupt  and  despotic  court  upon  the  patriotic  party  found 
a  supporter  in  the  greatest  of  British  admirals.  Such  was  the  posture  of 
Suropean  affoira  when  George  III.  closed  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the 
12th  of  July,  and  said,  "  It  ia  impossible  to  compare  the  events  of  the  present 
year  with  the  state  and  prospects  of  Europe  at  the  distance  of  but  a  few 
months,  without  acknowledging,  in  humble  thankfulness,  the  visible  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence,  in  averting  those  dangers  which  so  long 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  all  the  establishments  of  the  civilized  world." 
Such  were  the  confident  expectations  of  the  parties  to  the  Second  Coalition 
against  France,  concluded  on  the  22nd  of  June,  between  Great  Britain,  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  the  empetor  of  Bussia,  some  of  the  German  minor 
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States,  Naples,  Portugal,  TurkeT-,  and  Barbaiy.  Prance  herself  was  exposed 
to  a  greater  danger  tliaa  that  of  external  foes.  Her  executive  goverament 
was  weak  and  unpopular.  The  people  were  oppressed  by  taxes  ;  and  more 
oppressed  by  the  Conscription,  hy  which  CTery  Frenchman,  from  the  age  of 
twenty  to  forty-five,  was  liable  to  be  chosen  by  lot  for  militaiy  service.  Such 
was  the  news  that  sir  Sidney  Smith  might  have  placed  before  Bonaparte  od 
the  banks  of  tbe  Nile.  The  intelligence  of  the  joomals,  it  is  believed,  was 
confirmed^  by  a  private  communication  from  his  brothers  Lucien  and  Joseph ; 
which  had  reached  hJm  by  a  &ithful  messenger,  in  spite  of  tbe  vigiknce  of 
the  English  cruisen. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  Bonaparte  embarked  at  Alexandria,  accompanied 
by  seven  of  his  generals.  Two  frigates  and  two  smaller  vessels  had  been  got 
ready,  by  hia  orders,  for  this  perilous  adventure.  This  was  not,  says  Thiers, 
a  desertion  ;  "  for  he  left  a  victorious  army  to  brave  dangers  of  every  kind, 
and,  most  horrible  of  all,  the  danger  of  being  carried  in  fetters  to  London." 
Bonaparte  was  himself  very  calm  amidst  these  dangers.  He  possibly  did  not 
imagine  that  Pitt  would  can?  him  about  in  an  iron  cage,  like  another  Bajaset, 
evea  if  he  were  captured  by  an  English  fleet.  It  was  the  9th  of  October 
when  he  landed  at  Pr^jus.  The  people  ought  to  have  opposed  bis  landing  u 
a  violation  of  the  Quarantine  laws,  but  they  said,  "  Better  the  plague  than 
the  AustriaoB."  The  Austrians  were  close  at  hand.  Vhey  occupied  all  the 
mountainous  passes  which  separate  Prance  from  Italy.  After  the  great 
victory  of  the  Auatro-Busaian  army  at  Novi,  in  August — which  victory  waa 
succeeded  by  other  triumphs — the  French  were  expelled  from  the  land  which 
Bonaparte  had  conquered  and  revolutionized.  That  he  should  have  been 
received  in  Provence  as  the  man  whose  advent  would  be  the  safety  of  Prance  was 
S  natural  and  reasonable  confidence.  On  the  I6th  of  October,  Bonaparte  was 
ia  Paris.  Prom  his  old  house  in  la  rue  Chantereine  he  proceeded  immediately 
to  tbe  Luxembourg,  the  palace  of  the  Directory.  He  told  the  memhfirs  that 
having  become  apprised  of  the  disasters  of  Prance  he  had  come  to  defend  the 
country.  But  he  was  to  them  an  object  of  suspicion  and  of  fear.  Bemadotte, 
it  is  said,  counselled  the  arrest  of  Bonaparte  for  desertion ;  and  Barraa 
replied,  "  We  are  not  strong  enough  for  that."  The  Directory  consisted  of 
Barras,  Si&yes,  Ducos,  md  two  obscure  republicans,  Moulina  and  Oobi^. 
They  were  divided  in  their  policy  as  to  abiding  by  the  existing  Constitution, 
which  some  wished  to  modij^  and  some  to  overturn.  Bonaparte  came  aa  a 
new  power  to  mould  or  to  awe  conflicting  opinions,  whether  of  the  Directcon 
or  of  the  Legislative  bodies,  into  a  shape  favourable  to  his  own  ambition. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Sifeyes  and  Ducos.  Barras  preserved  a 
sort  of  neutrality.  Bonaparte  had  two  able  counsellors  to  assist  him  in  any 
intrigue  for  the  transfer  of  power  to  new  hands — Talleyrand  and  Poachy.  Tbe 
majority  of  the  Council  of  Pive  Hundred,  with  Bemadotte,  were  agaioat  any 
project  for  organic  change.  Three  weeks  of  intrigue  ended  in  placing  Prance 
under  a  Dictatorship — tliree  weeks  of  plots,  which  Bourienne,  Bonaparte's 
secretary,  says,  "were  accompanied  by  so  much  trickery,  falsehood,  and 
treachery,  that  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  it  is  desirable  to  hide  them 
onder  a  veil."  The  preparations  of  the  conspirators  were  at  length  com- 
plete. The  Council  of  Ancients  possessed  an  authority,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, for  determining  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Legislative  body.    A 
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packed  number  assembled  prlrately  on  tbe  9th  of  November  (18tb  Brumaire), 
and  decreed  tbat  the  sitting  should  be  held  the  following  day  at  the  palace 
of  St.  Cloud.  Bonaparte  vaa  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree  ;  and  all 
ths  troopa  of  the  tioe  and  the  fTational  Guard  were  placed  under  his  orders. 
He  very  quickly  availed  himself  of  his  power,  by  stationiog  tfoops  at  the 
Tuileiiea,  at  the  Luxembourg,  at  St.  Cloud,  under  the  comroand  of  his  truaty 
generala ;  and  by  asaigning  to  other  choaeu  lieutenants  positions  where 
military  force  might  put  down  all  oppoBition  that  might  be  excited  by  those 
whose  reign  was  coming  to  a  close.  Barms,  Mouline,  and  Gobiir  were  left 
to  their  own  reflections  in  the  Luxembourg,  whilst  their  servant  waa  thus 
preparing  to  become  their  master.  The  Council  of  Five  Hundred  met  on  the 
flth  of  Kovemher,  only  to  hear  the  decree  which  auspended  their  sitting  on 
that  day,  and  which  ordered  their  assembling  on  the  next  day  at  St.  Cloud. 
At  one  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th,  the  Council  of  Ancients  and  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  there  assembled,  surrounded  by  troops.  Bonaparte 
came  in  hia  carriage,  with  a  numerous  escort.  Sieyea  and  Qucos  were  also 
there  to  confer  with  him.  The  Ancients  were  told  that  the  Directors  had 
resigned,  and  it  waa  proposed  to  replace  them  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution.  Barraa  had  indeed  resigned,  by  getting  away  from  Paris  in 
hot  baste.  MouUna  and  G-ohifer  were  prisoners  in  the  Luxemboui^.  It  was 
a  critical  moment.  Bonaparte  came  into  the  Assembly  ;  and,  according  to 
the  historical  authoritiea  of  the  Bevolution,  haiaogued  with  viaible  emotion 
but  with  great  effect.  The  speeches  which  the  historians  put  into  his  mouth 
differ  very  conuiderably  ;  and  well  they  may  differ,  says  Bourienne,  who  was 
present,  "  for  he  made  no  speech,  but  delivered  a  series  of  rambling,  uncon- 
nected sentences,  and  confused  replies  to  the  President's  questions." 
Berthier  and  Bourienne  were  glad  to  get  him  away  from  the  wearied  and 
impatient  Assembly.  At  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  to  which  Bonaparte 
then  repaired,  there  were  fewer  words  but  more  action.  He  entered  the  wing 
of  the  palace  where  they  were  sittiug,  followed  by  grenadiere.  Furious  criea 
assailed  him  of  "  Down  with  the  tyrant — Down  with  the  dictator — Go  out — 
Go  out."  His  soldiers  surrounded  bim,  as  be  made  for  the  door.  He  . 
mounted  his  horse  when  be  escaped  from  what  he  represented  as  a  danger  to 
bis  person,  and  told  his  troops  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  assassinate 
him.  "  Vive  Bonaparte  "  was  the  re-assuring  cry.  Within  there  waa  now  a 
greater  danger  than  the  imaginary  daggers  of  the  irritated  members  of  the 
Pive  Hundred.  His  brother  Lucien  was  the  President ;  and  be  was  called 
"Upon  to  declare  Napoleon,  "horslaloi" — those  terrible  words  which  had 
sent  Eobeapierre  and  many  another  revolutionary  tyrant  to  the  scaffold. 
Iiucien  refused  to  put  the  queation,  and  implored  them  to  hear  hia  brother. 
By  direction  of  Napoleon,  grenadiers  again  entered  the  hall;  seized  Lucien, 
and  carried  him  fortb.  The  two  mounted  their  horses;  Lucien  harangued 
the  troops ;  told  tbem  that  assassins  were  overwhelming  the  majority ;  that 
he  and  his  brother  would  swear  to  be  faithful  to  Liberty.  The  soldiers 
besitated  at  the  proposal  to  expel  the  Five  Hundred  from  their  hall ;  but 
Lucien  exclaimed,  "I  swear  that  I  will  stab  my  own  brother  to  the  heart  if 
lie  ever  attempt  anything  against  the  liberties  of  France."  Again  the  aoldiers 
shouted  "  Yive  Bonaparte."  Murat  and  Leclerc  then  put  themselves  at  the 
head  ot  a  battalion ;  led  them  to  the  door  of  the  Assembly ;  drowned  the 
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outcries  of  the  members  by  the  beat  of  drums  ;  and  cleared  the  ball  by  that 
irresistible  power  which  Mirabeau  declared  should  alone  disperse  the  Tiers 
Etat — "  We  will  only  quit  by  the  power  of  the  bayonet."  •  Kight  came  on. 
Iiucien  collected  some  thirty  memberB  of  the  Five  Hundred,  who  passed 
decrees,  in  the  name  of  that  body,  to  the  effect  that  the  Directory  existed  no 
longer ;  that  siity  persons  were  no  longer  representatives  j  and  that  a 
Fronsional  Executive  Commission  should  be  formed  of  three  members,  who 
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should  be  styled  Consuls — JiiiSyes,  fiucos,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  being 
named  to  that  ofGce.  The  Council  of  Ancients  concurred  in  the  decrees. 
The  three  colleagues  immediately  took  the  oaths  to  be  faithful  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  to  the  Bepubltc,  to  Liberty  and  Equality,  and  to 
the  representative  system.  The  Bepublic  on  that  niglit  really  came  to  an  end. 
Whilst  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Farisj  whUst  the  supreme 
power  was  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  great  soldier, — a  man  of  indomitable 
energy,  gathering  around  him  all  the  civil  and  military  talent  of  his  country, 
without  respect  to  the  claims  of  birth,  and  despising  the  routine  which  placed 
authority  in  the  hands  of  the  incapable — the  British  administration,  rarely 
departing  from  its  almost  slavish  dependence  upon  royal  command  or  parlia- 
mentary influence,  had  sent  a  powerful  force  fur  the  deliverance  of  Holland, 
organized  upon  the  old  principles  of  favouritism.  Otber  men  than  equerries 
at  Windsor  anticipated  the  result ;  when  "  unformed  regiments  were  hurried 
on  immediate  service ;"  and  brigades  were  made  up  "for  the  amusement  ot 
young  Princes  and  of  foolish  and  inexperienced  Generals."  f  The  "  young 
princes  "  likely  to  bb  employed  were  the  dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and 
Gloucester.  The  duke  of  York  was  the  only  prince  of  the  three  who  went 
to  Holland  for  his  "  amusement."  A  British  army  was  assembled  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  A  general,  neither  foolish  nor  inexperienced,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  sailed  on  the  12th  of  August,  with  a  first  detachment  of  twelve 

*  Ante,  p.  160.  f  Comwallu — "  Coneipoudenci^"  vol.  iil.  p,  123. 
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thouaaud  men ;  and  he  was  to  be  joined  by  a  Bobsud  contingent  of  seventeen 
thousand  men,  paid  bj' England,  for  the  conveyance  of  which  force  to  Holland 
a  squadron  had  been  sent  forth  in  July.  All  went  well  for  a  time.  Aber- 
cromby  effected  a  landing  at  the  Helder,  supported  by  the  fire  from  the  fleet ; 
and  the  troops  were  all  disembarked  on  the  27th,  after  a  feeble  resistance. 
The  fort  of  the  Helder,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  Texel,  was  taken 
possession  of;  and  the  English  fleet  entered,  and  summoned  the  Dutch  fleet 
to-  surrender.  There  was  no  battle  ;  for  the  Dutch  seamen  were  in  a  state  of 
insubordination,  and  thus  eight  soil  of  the  line  and  serenteen  frigates  fell 
into  our  hands.  The  ships  were  sent  to  Eogland,  our  sailors  murmuiing  that 
they  had  not  been  taken  as  prizes  in  fair  fight ;  and  public  opinion  com- 
plaining that  we  had  turned  a  mutiny  to  our  own  advantage  when  we  hod  bo 
recently  been  placed  in  extreme  danger  by  a  mutiny  in  our  own  fleet.  Aber- 
cromby,  with  his  small  force,  maintained  a  defensive  position ;  and  on  the  10th 
of  September  repulsed  a  fierce  attack  of  twenty-four  thousand  French  and 
Dutch  under  general  Vandamme.  The  Bussian  contingent,  with  an  addi- 
tional force  of  seven  thousand  British,  now  arrived.  But  there  came  with 
them  a  commander-in-chief  who  was  to  supersede  Abercromby.  The  duke 
of  Tork  took  the  command  of  the  united  British  and  Kussian  army  of  thirty- 
six  thousand  men.  This  was  indeed  to  make  war  upon  a  large  scale,  as  far 
as  numbers  were  concerned.  The  expedition  to  Holland  was  the  greatest 
attempt  of  the  British  government  since  the  beginning  of  the  contest  with 
France.  One  thing  was  wanted — a  General  fit  to  command.  The  duke  of  Tork 
was  not  without  experience  in  military  matters ;  he  was  personally  brave ; 
but  what  he  had  done  before  as  the  l^er  of  an  army  was  no  warranty  for 
his  fitness  for  this  high  responsibility.  On  the  19tb  of  September  it  was 
determined  to  attack  the  enemy  in  four  columns,  the  ground  being  of  a  nature 
to  prevent  a  concentrated  operation.  The  Bussian  column  under  general 
Hermann  was  routed.  On  the  centre  and  left,  where  the  duke  of  Tork  was 
present,  general  Dundas  and  general  Pulteney  were  defeating  the  enemy. 
But  the  duke,  hearing  of  the  disaster  of  Hermann,  instantly  changed  a  plan 
which  was  leading  to  victory,  and  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  broken 
Bussians.  The  duke  was  himself  then  compelled  to  retreat;, and  the  day 
presented  the  usual  consequences  of  bravery  without  judgment.  On  the 
2nd  of  October  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  right  and  centre  of 
the  British  and  Bussians  were  partially  successful,  but  where  the  want  of 
combination  prevented  any  real  advantage.  Time  was  precious.  The 
republicans  were  gathering  ia  great  force ;  and  some  strong  place  must  be 
obtained,  through  the  possession  of  which  supplies  from  the  interior  of  the 
country  could  alone  be  insured.  The  army  could  not  remain  to  starve  in  the 
narrow  corner  on  which  they  were  encamped,  amidst  dykes  and  causeys,  on 
swampy  ground  now  saturated  with  autumnal  rains.  Haarlem  must  be 
taken.  The  French,  posted  on  a  narrow  isthmus  by  wliich  it  was  necessary 
to  approach  Haarlem,  were  ready  to  contest  the  passage.  On  the  6th  of 
October  a  battle  was  fought  during  the  whole  day,  with  equal  bravery  and 
equal  logs.  But  the  duke  of  Tork  was  no  nigher  the  possession  of  Haarlem. 
The  French  were  reinforced;  the  duke  of  Tork  retired.  Dangers  were 
thickening  around  him.  His  great  army  was  reduced  to  twenty  thousand 
men,  by  sickness  as  much  as  by  battle.    He  bad  provision  only  for  eleven 
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dajB.  He  proposed  &  ■aBpensioD  of  arms  to  gener&l  Bnme,  tlie  French 
commander,  preparatoiy  to  the  eracuatioii  of  HolUod  by  the  Britiah  and 
SuesioDB.  The  011I7  point  gained  in  this  convention  vaa  that  the  Dutch 
fleet  was  to  be  retained.  He  bought  the  permissioa  to  go  home  in  safety, 
upon  the  condition  that  eight  thousand  French  and  Dutch  seamen,  prisoners 
of  Tar  in  England,  should  be  given  up  to  the  French  government.  The 
troops  quitted  Holland  on  the  30th  of  Ifovember.  Lond  were  the  murmurs 
at  home.  The  people  were  thankful  that  a  navy  remained  to  them  in  which 
command  did  not  wholly  go  "  by  iavour  ahd  affection."  Some  were  glad 
that  the  ending  of  the  expedition  was  no  worse.  "  The  armistice  in  Holland," 
wrote  Comwallis,  "  although  it  ia  not,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  way 
of  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  has  relieved  my  mind  from  much  anxiety,  and 
has  insured  to  us  some  army,  if  we  are  not  bent  upon  throwing  it  away."  • 

When  Bonaparte  and  his  two  colleagues  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Imxembonig  on  the  11th  of  November,  he  had  no  precedence.  £ach  Consul 
was  in  his  turn  to  set  as  president.  There  was  much  to  be  accomplished 
before  Bonaparte  could  be  installed  in  that  almost  absolute  power  to  which  all 
his  movements  were  tending.  A  new  Constitution  was  to  be  made.  Com- 
missions were  appointed  to  square  and  dovetail  the  work  into  shape. 
Siiyea  had  his  plan  ready.  The  details  were  to  be  debated  between  the  Gon- 
snlfl  and  the  commissioners.  The  aptitude  of  Bonaparte  for  power;  his 
sagacity ;  his  quickness  of  observation, — turned  every  discussion  to  his  own 
prospective  advantage.  By  the  24th  of  December,  the  Constitution  was 
completed  and  published.  The  Executive  authority  was  to  consist  of  three 
Consuls,  Bonaparte  being  First  Consul  for  ten  years.  This  £!xecutive  was  to 
propose  the  laws.  The  Legislative  authority  was  a  Tribunate,  to  discuss  the 
projects  of  laws,  and  approve  or  reject  them  ;  a  Legislative  body  of  three 
hundred  members,  to  vote  upon  the  laws  proposed  by  the  Tribunate,  without 
the  right  of  discussion;  and  a  Senate,  of  eighty  members,  who  were  to  sit  in 
secret.  It  was  a  mock  Legislsture,  to  strengthen  the  Executive.  All  these 
classes  of  legiBlators  were  to  be  paid.  The  three  Consuls  were  to  have  an 
allowance,  the  first  Consul  receiving  500,000  francs  a>year ;  each  of  the  others 
three-tenths  of  that  sum,  Cambac^s  and  Xiebrun  were  associated  with  Bo- 
napsrtein  the  consular  office  ;  but  the  real  power  was  in  his  hands  alone.  The 
Constitution  was  accepted  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  three  millions  having 
registered  their  approval.  Their  votes  were  doubtless  influenced  1^  the 
agents  of  the  government.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  people  were  tired  o! 
anarchy ;  had  no  confidence  in  a  Directory  and  Councils  of  Ancients  and 
Five  Hundred ;  eared  little  about  Liberty ;  and  had  a.  profound  admiration 
for  military  ^ory. 

When  the  British  Parliament  met  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1800,  after  an 
adjournment  in  October,  a  royal  message  was  presented,  the  chief  purport 
of  which  was  ,to  lay  before  the  two  Houses  "copies  of  communicationa 
recently  received  from  the  enemy,  and  of  the  answers  which  have  been 
returned  thereto  by  his  majesty's  command."  The  commnuications  "  received 
from  the  enemy"  were  a  brief  note  from  Tt^eyrand,  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  France,  to  lord  Grenville,  endosiug  a  letter  from  the  First  Consul 
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to  the  King  of  Oreat  Britaiti  and  Ireland.    This  letter,  dated  5th  Nirose  *  is 
too  interestiag,  as  well  as  too  laconic,  to  be  abridged : 

"  Called  by  the  wisltea  of  the  French  nation  to  occupy  the  first  magistracy 
of  the  republic,  I  think  it  proper,  on  entering  into  office,  to  make  a  direct 
communication  of  it  to  your  majcBty, 

"  The  war,  which  for  eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  must  it  be  eternal  P  Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to  an  under- 
standing p 

"  How  can  the  two  moat  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  powerful  and 
strong  beyond  what  their  safety  and  independence  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas 
of  Tain  greatness  the  benefits  of  commerce,  internal  prosperity,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  families  p  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that  peace  is  of  the  first 
necessity,  as  well  as  of  the  first  glory  P 

"  These  sentiments  cannot  be  foreign  to  the  heart  of  your  majesty,  who 
reigns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  it  bappy. 

"  Tour  majesty  will  only  see  in  this  overture  my  sincere  desire  to  contri- 
bute efficaciously,  for  the  second  time,  to  a  general  pacification,  by  a  step 
speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  and  disengaged  from  those  forms  which,  neces- 
sary perhaps  to  disguise  the  dependence  of  weak  states,  prove  only,  in  those 
which  are  strong,  the  mutual  desire  of  deceiving  each  ether. 

"  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  still  for  a  long 
time,  for  the  misfortune  of  all  nations,  retard  the  period  of  their  being 
exhausted.  But  I  will  venture  to  aay  it,  the  fate  of  all  civilized  nations  is 
attached  to  the  termination  of  a  war  which  involves  the  whole  world." 

Lord  GrenVUle  wrote  on  the  4th  of  January  to  Talleyrand,  saying  that 
his  majesty,  "  seeing  no  reason  to  depart  from  those  forms  which  have  long 
been  established  in  Europe  for  transacting  buaineas  with  foreign  states,"  had 
directed  him  to  return  an  otBcial  answer,  which  he  enclosed.  This  answer 
breathed  no  spirit  but  that  of  determined  hostility.  Recapitulating  the 
charges  so  often  made  sgaiost  France,  that  she  desired  "the  exterraina- 
tioQ  of  all  established  governments" — that  "the  most  solemn  treaties 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  fresh  aggression" — his  majesty  could 
not  "place  his  reliance  on  the  mere  renewal  of  general  professions  of  pacific 
dispositions."  He  required  to  be  convinced  "  that,  after  the  experience  of  so 
many  years  of  crimes  and  miseries,  better  principles  have  ultimately  prevailed 
in  France."  The  conviction  of  such  a  change  could  only  result  from  expe- 
rience. "  The  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality  and  permanence 
would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes  which,  for  so  many  centuries, 
maintained  the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and  in  consideration 
and  respect  abroad."  Nevertheless,  "  his  majesty  makes  no  claim  to  prescribe 
to  France  what  shall  be  the  form  of  her  government."  As  there  existed  "no 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  principles  by  which  the  new  government  will  be 
directed, — no  reasonable  ground  by  which  to  judge  of  its  stability,"  to  perse- 
vere in  "a  just  and  defensive  war "  was  the  only  course  wliich  his  majesty 
could  at  present  pursue. 

It  was  eighteen  days  after  this  answer  was  written  that  the  correapon- 
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dence  was  laid  before  Parliuneut.  The  letter  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  answer, 
were,  however,  no  secret.  On  the  1st  of  January,  Qrenville  sent  a  copy  of 
the  letter  to  Hb  brother,  as  "  a  curiosity  " — "  I  need  not  tell  you  that  we 
shall  say,  no."  On  the  3rd,  he  describes  his  answer,  of  which,  he  says,  we 
have  not  hands  enough  to  make  sufGctent  copies.  On  the  16th  he  writes, 
"  His  Coreican  Majesty's  letters  will  be  out  on  Monday."  *  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  a  haujghty  contempt  for  the  attainment  of  almost  r^al  power  by 
a  plebeian,  was  at  the  root  of  that  fierce  indignation  which  the  British  gorem- 
ment  had  ncYer  evinced  when  they  twice  negotiated  for  peace  with  the 
Directory.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Pitt  could  have  sanctioned  such 
a  letter  as  (JrenvUle's.  Tet  on  the  4th  he  wrote  to  Addington,  "  Wa  hare 
felt  no  difficulty  in  declining  oil  negotiation  under  the  present  circuraatancea ; 
and  have  drawn  our  answer  as  a  sort  of  manifesto  both  for  France  and  Eng- 
land, bringing  forward  the  topics  which  seem  most  likely  to  promote  the 
cause  of  royalty,  in  preference  to  this  new,  and  certainly  not  less  absolute, 
government."  t  Lord  Grenville  found  in  Talleyrand  one  who  saw  the  weak 
points  of  the  "  manifesto  "  at  a  glance,  and  exposed  them  with  an  irresistible 
logic.  Inbisrejoinderof  the  14th  of  January  thereisthis  passage:  "TbeFirst 
Consul  of  the  French  Sepublic  would  not  doubt  that  his  Britannic  Majesty 
recognized  the  right  of  nations  to  choose  the  form  of  their  government,  since 
it  is  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  that  be  holds  his  crown.  But  he  has  been 
unable  to  comprehend  how  to  this  fundamental  principle,  upon  which  rests 
the  existence  of  political  societies,  the  minister  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  could 
annex  insinuations  which  tend  to  an  interference  in  the  internal  afiairs  of 
the  Bepublic,  and  which  are  not  less  injurious  to  the  French  nation,  and  to 
its  government,  thau*it  would  be  to  England  and  to  bis  Majesty,  if  a  sort  of 
invitation  were  held  out  in  favour  of  that  republican  government  of  which 
England  adapted  the  forftis  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  or  an  exhortation 
to  recall  to  the  throne  that  &mily  whom  their  birth  had  placed  there,  and 
whom  a  revolution  compelled  to  descend  from  it."  Statesmen  thinking  and 
acting  with  Mr.  Fitt  could  not  approve  of  lord  Orenville's  letter.  It  is  "  too 
caustic  and  opprobrious,"  said  Addington — "  it  has  not  quite  enough  of  the 
character  of  moderation."  ^  WUberfurce  writes,  "I  must  say  I  was  shocked 
at  lord  Grenville's  letter ;  for  though  our  government  might  feel  adverse  to 
any  measure  which  might  appear  to  give  the  stamp  of  our  authority  to* 
Bonaparte's  new  dignity,  yet  I  must  say  that,  unless  they  have  some  better 
reason  than  I  fear  they  possess  for  believing  that  be  is  likely  to  be  hurled 
from  his  throne,  it  seema  a  desperate  game  to  play — to  offend,  and  insult,  and 
thereby  irritate,  this  vain  man  beyond  the  hope  of  forgiveness."  §  Com- 
woUia,  six  months  after,  designated  Qrenville's  letter  as  "  haughty  and  most 
unwise." — "  The  unprovoked  Insolence  of  lord  Grenville's  letter  has  placed 
us  in  a  state  of  such  embarrassment,  that  I  must  confess  I  have  hardly  a 
hope  that  we  can  extricate  ourselves."  ||  Bonaparte  had  written  a  con- 
cilUtory  letter  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  which  also  had  been  treated  with 

*  "  Court  Bnd  Oabinels,  te"  val.  iii.  pp.  4,  S,  6. 

+  "lifeof  Sidinontli,"Tol.i.  p.  2<9, 

t  "  LiTe,"  Tol.  i.  p.  218— Letter  of  Janurjr  9. 

I  "  Life  of  Wilberforea,"  toL  ii.  p.  851 — Letter  of  Jsnnuy  7. 
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contempt.  The  consequence  wm,  Marengo.  The  correspondence  with 
franco  again  Toused  Fox  into  political  activity.  He  wrote  in  January',  "  Mj 
letters  tell  me  what  I  can  acarce  credit,  that  the  ministers  have  given  a  flat 
refusal  to  the  great  Consul's  proposition  to  treat.  Surely  they  must  be  quite 
tniJ,"  •  Fox  again  appeared  in  his  place  in  Parliament ;  made  one  of  his 
greatest  speeches,  which  waa  a  reply  to  an  equally  grand  oratorical  display  by 
Pitt ;  and  was  in  a  minority  of  64  to  265.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Grenrille 
delivered  a  speech  of  remarkable  ability,  but  tending,  even  more  than  his 
letter,  to  make  the  quArrel  with  France  a  personal  quanel  with  Bonaparte. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  Bepublic,  said  the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  he  imposed  upon  the  French  people,  by  the  mouth  of  the  cannon,  thjkt 
very  constitution  which  he  haa  now  destroyed  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Treaties  mode  and  broken,  with  Sardinia,  with  Tuscany,  with  the  petty  States 
of  Italy,  were  ratified  and  annulled  by  Bonaparte.  Venice,  Borne,  C^enoa, 
Switserland,  were  eiamplea  of  his  perfidy.  He  pointed  to  Egypt  to  exhibit 
his  falsehoods,  his  blasphemicB,  bis  hypocrisies,  his  multiplied  violations  of  all 
religions  and  moral  ties.  "  Having,  therefore,  such  bases  for  us  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  his  policy,  can  it  be  thought  inconsistent  to  believe  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  fulfilUag  his  eng^ements."  t  We  can  scaicely  object  to 
^iers,  when  he  says,  "the  English  miniaterB,  especiaUy  lord  Orenville, 
employed,  with  regard  to  the  First  Consul,  language  the  moat  offensive. 
They  had  not  otherwise  treated  Hobespierre."  %  We  look  back  upon  the 
first  fifteen  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  see  much  to  prove  the  ambi- 
tion, the  bad  faith,  and  the  insolence  of  Bonaparte.  But  we  cannot  deny 
that  the  afTronts  of  the  ministry  of  Pitt  and  Orenville  were  sufficient  to  stir 
within  him  an  unextiDguishable  hatred  of  England.        • 

The  time  was  not  opportune  for  rejecting  overtores  of  peace.  In  the 
minda  of  the  people,  "peace"  waa  always  associated  with  "plenty,"  Scarcity 
And  even  famine  were  regarded,  and  not  unjustly  so,  aa  consequences  of  war. 
-  The  people  of  these  islands  were,  throughout  the  year  ISOO,  and  partly  in 
1801,  on  the  brink  of  famine.  There  had  been  a  bad  harveat  in  1796,  whea 
Burke  published  his  "  Thoughts  and  Details  on  Scarcity,"  In  a  few  pointed 
sentences  he  expressed  the  great  economic  truth  which  agitators  conceal  and 
pseudo-phitanthropista  despise :  "  Labour  is  a  commodity  like  eveiy  other, 
and  rises  or  falls  accordiag  to  the  demand  ....  Wages  have  been  twice 
nused  in  my  time,  and  they  bear  a  full  proportion,  or  even  a  greater  than 
formerly,  to  the  medium  of  provision  during  the  last  bad  cyde  of  twenty 
years.  If  we  were  wildly  to  attempt  to  force  them  beyond  it,  the  stone  which 
we  had  forced  up  the  hUl  would  only  foU  back  upon  them  in  a  diminished 
demand;  or,  what  indeed  is  the  far  lesser  evil,  an  aggravated  price  of  all  the 
provisions  which  are  the  result  of  their  manual  toil."  In  saying  that  the 
squires  of  Norfolk  had  dined  when  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  rats 
of  wages  ought  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  market  of  provisions,  he  laughed  at  a 
theory  which  the  squires  of  many  a  county  would  soon  reduce  to  very  efficient 
practice.    The  Beriishire  justices,  and  "  other  discreet  persona,"  decided,  in 

■  "OorretpoDdaice  of  ?ai,"  vol.  iii  p,  174. 
t  Bm  "  Puluineiitu;  Hiitoiy,"  vol,  xxzit. 
i  "LtConnUt ctr£mpit^"Uin  i.liTreiL 
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1796,  that  when  the  gallon  loftf  of  81bB.  llois.  Bfaould  cost  It.,  then  every 
man  shonld  recelTe  in  wages,  or  in  allowance  from  the  poor-rates,  8«.  weekly, 
and  1(.  6J.  for  tbe  support  of  every  other  of  his  family ;  and  in  proportion  as 
the  price  of  bread  rises  or  falls,  Sd.  to  the  man,  and  lif.  to  every  other  of  the 
family,  on  every  penny  which  the  loaf  rises  above  a  shilling.  This  Berkshire 
bread<acale  was  almost  imiveraally  adopted  in  the  agricultural  counties ;  and 
thus,  as  the  price  of  the  loaf  of  bread  continued  to  rise  almost  invariably  from 
1795  to  1800,  the  allowances  from  the  rates  were  tta  encouragement  to  oon- 
BUiue  as  much  in  a  season  of  scarcity  as  in  a  seaaou  of  abundance.  Deficient 
harvests  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to  134«.  a  quarter  in  1800,  and  to  166t.  a 
quarter  in  the  spring  of  1801.  The  danger  had  become  imminent,  at  the  time 
when  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  offered  by  France  might  have  opened  our 
ports  to  importations  which  would  have  fed  that  large  body  of  the  artisan 
cloas  that  were  not  fed,  without  stint,  by  the  operation  of  a  bread-scale.  In 
February,  1800,  palliatives  were  resorted  to.  The  sale  of  bread  which  had 
not  been  baked  twenty-four  hours  was  prohibited.  The  people  were  exhorted 
to  economy  by  proclamation.  Brown  bread  was  to  be  eaten  instead  of  white. 
Noble  lords  resolved  to  discourage  the  use  of  pastry  in  their  &milies.  A.t 
the  end  of  November,  the  prospect  became  more  alarming.  Importation  was 
encouraged  by  excessive  bounties.  Great  Britain  did  not  grow  enough  com, 
even  in  average  years,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people.  The  price  of  com 
was  always  subject  to  extreme  fluctuations.  The  whole  tendency  of  the 
financial  operations  of  the  government  was  to  raise  prices  to  an  unnatural 
height.  The  goTemment,  when  tbe  evil  reached  its  culminating  point  at  the 
end  of  1800  and  the  beginning  of  1601,  was  powerless,  except  to  bring  in  a 
Brown  Bread  Bill.  Theydid  something  more.  Theyagain  snspendedtheHabeas 
Corpus  Act,  for  the  people  were  noting.  Pitt  clearly  saw  the  social  danger  to 
which  these  riots  would  lead :  "  Unless  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  are  firm 
in  discountenancing  and  resisting  all  arbitrary  reductions  of  price,  and  regu-, 
lations  of  the  mode  of  dealing,  great  mischief  must  follow."  •  Bomilly  saw 
the  same  mischief  as  the  consequence  of  economic  ignorance :  "  Never,  to  be 
Bure,  were  there  snch  temptations  held  out  to  riot  and  insurrection  as  the 
resolutions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  late  riots,  have  been  entered  into 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  country  respecting  the  price  of  provisions,  ,  . 
I  cannot  find  that  the  least  attempt  baa  been  anywhere  made  to 
undeceive  the  people ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  opimon  the  most  repugnant  to 
common  sense ; — that  is,  that  provisions  of  all  kinds  bear  a  higher  price  than 
the  persons  who  deal  in  them  can  well  afford  to  sell  them  at, — is,  without  the 
least  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  everywhere  acted  upon  as  an  established 
truth."  f  The  author  of  this  History  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  his  alarm, 
when,  a  child  of  nine  years  old,  he  saw  s  mob  parading  the  streets  of  Windsor ; 
breaking  the  windows  of  tho  bakers ;  and  going  forth  in  a  body  with  the  inten- 
tion of  burning  a  neighbouring  mill.  The  military  were  caUed  out.  The 
mayor  and  aldermen  sat  on  a  Friday  night  in  solemn  deliberation  on  the 
imperative  necessity  of  quieting  the  people  by  making  provisions  cheaper. 
There  were  difiiculties  in  tbe  way  of  this  magnanimous  resolve  as  regarded 
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l)read  and  meat.  The  worshipful  body  compromised  the  matter  by  Bolemnly 
proclaiming  that  when  the  butter-women  brought  their  butter  to  market  oa 
the  Saturday  morning,  they  should  uot  preeame  to  aak  more  than  a  ahilling  a 
pound,  under  penalty  of  confiscation.  In  the  spring  of  1801  the  high  prices 
reached  their  maximum.  On  the  6th  of  March,  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf  was  1*.  lOid.  A  good  harvest  came  to  ease  the  Bufferings  of  the  people  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  October  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  had  falleu  to 
mi.  In  1801  the  Poor  Bates  had  risen  to  a  sum  exceeding  four  millions 
sterling,  with  a  population  of  nine  millions.  The  proyision  for  the  poor  had 
doubled  since  1783.  How  much  temporary  mischief  waa  arerted,  and  how 
much  permanent  evil  was  created,  by  the  system  of  multiplying  paujiers  by 
paying  wages  out  of  rates,  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider. 

Montholon,  in  his  history  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  represents  him  as 
saying  that  when  he  made  overtures  of  peace  to  England  he  "  had  need  of 
war;"  that  Mr.  Pitt's  answerwas  impatiently  expected.  "  "When  it  arrived 
it  filled  me  with  a  secret  satisfaction ;  bis  answer  could  not  have  been  more 
favourable."  Bonaparte  hod,  nevertheless,  victories  of  peace  to  achieve  aa 
well  as  victories  of  war.  He  probably  only  wanted  a  breathing-time  when 
be  proposed  to  negotiate, — a  truce  rather  than  a  lasting  pacification.  Never- 
theless,  the  satisfaction  which  be  derived  from  the  rejection  of  his  proposals 
is  not  a  tribute  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  the  British  cabinet. 
Bonaparte  waa  thus  enabled  to  persuade  the  French  that  his  personal  ambition 
was  not  the  motive  for  a  continuance  of  a  war  which  brought  so  many  suffer- 
ings to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Their  desire  for  glory  was  at  that  time 
greatly  diminished  by  their  greater  desire  for  rest  under  a  settled  government. 
By  the  vigour  of  his  administrative  genius  he  soon  brought  the  ciril  institu- 
tions of  France  into  working  order.  The  Treasury  of  the  Directory  had 
depended  upon  forced  loans,  confiscations,  and  plunder  of  foreign  countries. 
Bonaparte  enforced  a  regular  system  of  direct  taxation,  and  compelled  the 
functionaries  to  keep  correct  accounts.  He  established  the  system  of  pre- 
fectures— that  system  of  departmental  administration  which,  with  little 
variation  during  sixty  years,  has  always  been  an  efficient  support  of  every 
government,  whether  its  objects  were  beneficent  or  despotic.  He  re-modelled 
the  judicial  system.  He  did  many  wise  and  good  things  which  France  would 
probably  not  so  readily  have  received  from  any  other  authority  than  that  of 
an  incipient  despotism.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  show  the  direction  which  his 
government  was  prepared  to  take  for  its  conservation.  He  propitiated  the 
Clergy  ;  he  organized  a  Police  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  of  repressing 
new  tendencies  to  Eevolution ;  he  destroyed  that  liberty  of  the  Press  which 
had  kept  the  people  in  a  ferment  since  1789.  "  Every  journal,"  said 
&  decree  of  the  Consul,  "  shall  be  immediately  suppressed  which  shall  insert 
any  articles  contrary  to  the  respect  due  to  the  social  pact,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  to  the  glory  of  the  armies ;  or  which  shall  publish  invec- 
tives against  the  government  and  the  nations  which  are  friends  or  allies  of 
the  Bepublic,  even  if  those  articles  should  be  taken  from  foreign  journals." 
He  had  given  to  the  Consul  Cambac£res  the  control  over  the  judicial  sys- 
tem ;  and  to  the  Consul  Lebrun  the  administration  of  the  finances.  He 
retained,  as  his  own  especiftl  charge,  the  departments  of  War,  Marine,  Interior, 
Foreign  Affiurs,  and  Police.    Kever  was  there  a  more  efficient  machinery, 
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notonlfforextiDguishing  Jacobinism,  but  for  taking  airajr  eren  the  semblance 
of  liberty  from  r  nation  that  did  not  understand  it — a  nation  "  indocile  b; 
temperament,  yet  accepting  the  arbitrary  and  even  the  violent  rule  of,  a  sove- 
reign more  readily  than  the  free  and  regular  government  of  the  chief 
citizen."  • 

The  pacification  of  La  Vendee  was  completed  by  the  end  of  January, 
without  any  sanguinary  etruggle.  The  insurgents  were  won  to  Bubmisaioa 
by  moderation,  instead  of  being  trodden  into  despair  as  they  had  been  by  the 
severities  of  the  old  republican  authorities.  Suwarofi'  bad  gone  home  after 
haviog  been  kept  at  bay  in  Switzerland ;  and  the  mad  emperor  Paul  was  won 
over  by  the  courteous  policy  of  the  rirat  Consul.  Bonaparte  had  now  only 
two  enemies  to  contend  with, — Q-reat  Britian  and  Austria,  But  these  were 
by  far  his  most  powerful  enemies.  He  must  break  up  their  alliance  by  some 
signal  triumphs  in  Italy  and  Germany  before  bo  could  t>a  safe  in  his  sovereign 
rule.  To  contend  with  Great  Britain  at  sea  would  iiave  been  a  vain  ambition. 
He  was  now  established  in  regal  state  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  Court,  as  glittering  in  dress,  and  almost  as  rigid  in  ceremonial,  as  tliat 
of  the  dukes  and  marquises  at  YersailleB.  He  would  have  his  own  dukes 
and  princes  in  good  time.  Meanwhile  his  fascinating  wife  would  gather 
nround  her  the  fashion  of  Paris,  as  fashion  then  existed  there.  There  were 
beautiful  women,  victorious  generals,  and  Bubmissive  ambassadors,  in  those 
saloons ;  and  there  was  qo  limit  to  the  cost  of  the  most  luxurious  display. 


^ladame  ^e  Stael  has  described  those  first  days  of  the  Consulate  :  "  I  saw  the 
Firdt  Consul  enter  the  palace  built  by  kings  ;  and  altliough  Bonaparte  was 
jet  far  from  the  magnificence  iio  has  since  developed,  one  beheld  already  in 
all  who  surrounded  him  an  anxiety  to  do  him  homage  after  an  oriental  fashion, 
which  would  persuade  bim  that  to  govern  the  world  was  a  very  easy  thing.  .  , 
In  ascending  the  staircase  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  who  pressed  around  him, 
his  eyes  would  rest  neither  upon  one  object  nor  upon  any  person  iu  particular. 


*  Do  To«qiMvill«— "  Fraws  before  tlie  RctoIuUdii,"  book  iL  elap.  iz. 
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There  was  always  Bomething  of  the  vague  and  carelesB  in  his  pliysi<^om7, 
and  his  looks  only  expressed  what  was  always  suitable  to  his  character  to 
show, — indifference  to  fortune  and  contempt  for  men."*  Madame  de  Stael 
had  a  hatred  of  Bonaparte ;  but  she  is  perhaps  not  whoUy  unjust,  when  she 
says,  "  He  has  in  his  whole  nature  a  foundation  of  vulgarity  that  even  the 
gigantic  reach  of  his  ambition  cannot  always  hide."  From  the  luiurious 
grandeur  of  the  Tuileries,  from  the  flatteries  of  his  sycophants,  from  his- 
eameat  work  as  chief  magistrate,  he  resolved  to  depart  for  a  season — to  make 
an  effort  in  his  own  person  to  recover  the  ground  which  had  been  lost  in 
Italy.  It  was  an  infraction  of  the  Conatitution  that  the  Pirst  Consul  should! 
command  an  army  on  a  foreign  soil.  He  did  not  etand  upon  such  nice  points 
of  observance.  But  he  would  conceal  his  plans ;  and  lind  safety  in  a  new 
career  of  irresponsible  glory. 

There  was  an  army  of  reserve  formed  at  Dijon,  to  review  which  army 
Bonaparte  ostensibly  left  Paris  on  the  6tb  of  May.  He  inspected  the  troops, 
and  quitted  Dijon  on  the  7th.     On  the  8th  he  nas  at  Geneva.    He  had 


Bomparta  crwilDg  tb»  Alfa- 

deputed  one  of  his  generals  to  inspect  the  posa  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
'  Can  we  pasB?"  eaid  "Bonaparte.  "With  great  difBculty,"  replied  the 
general.  "  Then  let  us  set  out,"  said  the  man  who  would  have  banished  the 
word  '  impossible '  from  his  vocabulary.  The  Austrian  general,  Mela b,  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  was  in  the  territory  of  Geuoa.  The  object  of 
Bonaparte  was  to  seize  Milan,  and  place  himself  between  the  Austrian  army 

•  "for  1ft  ElTolntionFranfaiw,"  lom.  ii. 
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and  the  emperor's  dominians.  Thirty-fire  thoaeBnd  men,  under  general 
Lannea,  went  forward  to  ctobs  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Tbe  cannon  were 
dismouated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  dragged  over  on  sledges  and 
hollow  trunks  of  trees.  Lannes,  and  Berthier  with  another  division,  had 
crossed  the  mountain  on  the  16th.  BoDsparte  followed  them  from  Lausanne 
on  the  17th,  with  a  young  Swiss  for  his  guide.  The  famous  picture  by  David 
represents  the  hero  of  a  melo-drama  in  the  grandest  of  "  poses."  Bonaparte 
went  over  the  Alps  like  a  very  ordinary  traveller,  without  danger,  and  suffer- 
ing no  privation.  Kis  army  had  difficulty  enough  with  their  munitions  of 
war.  He  had  not,  like  Cn3ar,to  fig^t  many  battles  in  these  mountain  passes. 
He  only  met  with  a  slight  resistance  at  Bard, — a  fort  which  commanded  the 
narrow  pass  in  the  valley  below  Aosta.  Other  divisions  of  the  French  army 
had  crossed  by  the  St.  Gothard,  the  Simplon,  Mont  Gen^vre,  Mont  C^ds, 
and  the  Little  St,  Bernard.  Sixty  or  seventy  thousand  enemies  were 
on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  without  the  knovledge  of  the  Austrinns. 
On  the  80th  of  May  Bonaparte  was  in  Milan,  having  entered  the  city  without 
opposition.  Tbe  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  Melas,  an  aged  man  of  large 
eiperienccB  and  of  well-tried  bravery,  was  at  Nice,  from  which  he  had  driven 
the  French  under  Suchet.  He  rapidly  marched  to  encounter  Bonaparte, 
whose  advanced  guard  was  on  tbe  Po.  He  was  between  Melas  and  another 
Austrian  army  at  Mantua,  on  the  Adda,  and  in  the  Tyrol.  His  situation  was 
hoEordous.  If  he  lost  a  battle  be  could  only  retreat  over  tbe  Alps  by  the 
passes  he  had  crossed.  Melas  concentrated  his  forces  at  Alessandria.  Bona- 
parte marched  to  meet  him  ;  crossed  the  Fo  at  Piacenza ;  and  took  up  his 
position  in  the  plain  of  Marengo.  On  the  14th  of  June,  Mt^las  came  out  of 
Alessandria,  and  attacked  the  French.  For  some  time  he  appeared  to  be 
winning  a  great  victory.  He  had  beaten  the  division  of  Victor,  had  driven 
Lannes  back,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue  had  gone  back  to  Alessandria,  leaving 
the  triumph  to  be  completed  by  general  Zach.  Deasix,  who  had  very  recently 
returned  from  Egypt,  was  ordered  by  Bonaparte  to  lead  up  a  division  to 
engage  the  advancing  Austrians.  Desais  turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and  vcas 
himself  killed.  The  whole  Austrianarmy  now  gave  way  :  Marengo  was  won. 
The  next  day  Melas  asked  for  an  armistice.  By  the  convention  of  Alessandria, 
the  Austrians  lost  all  that  they  had  gained  in  1798  and  1799.  They  evacu- 
ated Italy  08  far  as  the  Mincio,  and  gave  up  Genoa,  and  all  tlie  strong  places 
in  Piedmont  and  the  MOanais.  On  tbe  2nd  of  July,  Bonaparte  was  again  la 
Peris.  During  his  absence,  various  parties  of  republicans  and  royalists  were 
formed  against  him,  who  might  have  shaken  his  power  bad  his  bold  plan  of 
a  campaign  been  a  failure.  Marengo  seated  him  firmly  in  tbe  cumle  chair, 
which  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  throne. 

The  campaign  of  Moreau,  who  entered  Germany  at  tbe  bead  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  was  a  series  of  victories,  until  an  armistice  was  concluded  on 
the  15th  of  July.  Hostilities  were  suspended  whilst  negotiations  for  peace 
were  proceeding  at  Luneville.  The  preliminaries  were  signed  on  the  28th  of 
July.  But  the  emperor  had  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Great  Britain, 
that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  by  either  povi  er  which  did  not  comprehend 
tbe  two  Allies.  His  resolution  was  fortified  by  a  new  loan.  The  emperor 
refused  to  ratify  the  preliminaries  which  had  been  agreed  to  at  Luneville. 
Meanwhile,  Malta,  which  bod  been  blockaded  for  two  years  by  the  Eugiish 
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fleet,  Burrendered  to  the  Britub  troops  ia  September.  Hostililiefl  were 
levived  in  Germany  on  tbe  29tb  of  November.  The  archduke  John,  who 
had  taken  tbe  command  of  the  Austrian  army,  croaeed  the  Ina  with  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  to  attack  Moreau,  whose  troops  were  concentrated 
near  tbe  village  of  Hohenlinden,  about  twenty  miles  from  Munich.  The 
forest  of  Hohenlinden  lay  between  the  imperial  army  and  tbe  position  which 
Moreau  had  taken  up.  It  could  only  be  reached  by  two  great  roads  through 
the  forest  of  thick  pine  trees,  and  by  cross  roads  rendered  almost  impasaable 
by  the  snows  and  atorma  of  a  winter  that  had  now  set  in.  To  describe  this 
great  battle  on  tbe  difficult  ground  between  the  Iser  and  the  Inn  is  a  task 
for  Toluminous  hiBtorians.  The  general  reader  will  derive  more  vivid  impreasioDB 
from  the  spirited  poem  of  Campbell  than  from  all  tbe  exactness  of  strategic 
details.  He  will  call  to  mind  the  picture  of  the  evening,  when  "  all  bloodleas 
lay  tb'  untrodden  snow," — of  the  beat  of  drum  "  at  dead  of  night," — of  the 
morning  when  the  level  aun  scarce  "  can  pierce  the  war-clouda  rolling  dun," 
— of  tbe  deepening  contest  between  "  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Hun ;  " — 


On  that  3rd  of  December,  tbe  victory  of  Moreau  was  decisive.  Tbe  French 
lost  four  thousand  men ;  tbe  Imperialists  lost  a  far  greater  number,  beaidea 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners  and  all  their  artillery.  Moreau  pursued  the  archduke 
John,  and  was  on  the  road  to  Vienna.  The  archduke  proposed  an  armistice, 
which  was  concluded  on  the  26th  of  December,  tbe  emperor  engaging  to 
negotiate  separately  for  peace.  Great  Britain  had  released  bim  from  bis 
pledge.  The  peace  of  Luneville  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1801> 

*  See  tli«  Ohnmakgical  Table  of  TreaU««  at  tlie  end  of  Uie  iwit  Cb^ter. 
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Chtonological  Table  of  Treaties. 

Popubtion  of  Qreat  Britain,  ISOl. 

A  Niw  Cektury  !  The  commencements  of  another  Year,  of  another 
Decade,  of  another  Centurj,  arc  rarely  marked  by  any  correBpondiug  changes 
in  the  affairs  of  nations ;  but  they  aro  suggestive  of  comparisons  irith  other 
similar  eras.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  has  been 
estimated,  npon  the  imperfect  data  of  the  Begialers  of  Births  and  Burials, 
that  England  and  Wales  contained  a  Population  of  about  five  millions  and  a 
half.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  Census  of  the 
people  had  been  token,  and  it  was  found  that  England  and  Wales  contained 
about  nine  millions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
William  III.,  from  his  death-bed,  recommended  the  completion  of  a  firm  and 
entire  Union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  and  within  seven  years  the  Act 
ofUmon  vaa  passed.    At  the  commencement  of  tbe  nineteenth  century,  the 
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Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  wm  perfected ;  and  on  the  22ad  of 
January,  1801,  the  first  Session  of  the  first  Farlument  of  the  United  Kingdom 
commenced  by  the  election  of  the  Speaker.  At  the  cotntnen cement  of  the 
eighteenth  century  William  III.  accomplished  the  Grand  Alliance  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  despotic  head  of  the 
French  Monarchy.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  George 
III.  was  the  sole  sovereign  of  Europe  who  had  not  succumbed  to  the  military 
despotiem  of  the  French  Bepublic.  The  two  centuries  seem  separated  by  a 
vast  chasm.  History  bridges  over  the  gulf;  and,  rightly  conaidered,  ehows 
how  one  series  of  erenta  is  essentially  connected  with  a  preceding  aeries — 
how  great  moral  causes  are  ever  steadily  moulding  the  ^ture  of  mankind, 
whilst  the  reign  of  violence  and  injustice  endures  but  for  a  season. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  February  by  a  Speech  from  the 
-  throne.  The  king  expressed  bis  satisfaction  at  availing  himself  of  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  crisis  so 
important.  "This  memorable  era,  distinguished  by  the  accomplishment  of  a 
measure  calculated  to  augment  and  consolidate  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  empire;" — "this  happy  Union,  which  by  the  biesfling  of  Providence  has 
now  been  effected;" — such  were  the  vague  congratulations  in  which  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  towards  Irelaud  were  atudiouely  veiled. 
Mr.  Grey  said,  "  I  should  indeed  have  augured  more  favourably  of  that 
Union,  hadTt  found  that  the  Speech  from  the  throne  contained  a  recommendar 
tion  (as  it  was  reported  it  would  do)  to  consider  of  taking  off  thoae  disabilities 
to  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  subject."  What  was  then  impossible 
to  be  explained  is  now  matter  of  historical  record.  On  the  1st  of  February 
Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  the  king  a  letter  ezpreaaive  of  his  regret,  knowing  his 
majesty's  aentimeota  on  that  subject,  to  find  himself  under  the  absolute 
necessity  of  submitting  to  bim  that  he  felt  a  strong  opinion,  in  concurrence 
with  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  repeal  the 
laws  which  exclude  Catholics  from  Parliament  and  from  offices,  as  well  sa  the 
laws  which  exclude  Dissenters  from  offices.  Mr.  Pitt  added,  that  he  would 
endeavour,  as  far  as  could  depend  upoo  him,  to  keep  the  matter  from  being 
agitated,  or  to  effect  the  postponement  of  the  measure,  provided  his 
majesty  would  engage  to  avoid  expreseiug  his  opinion  so  as  to  influence  others 
in  their  conduct.*  On  the  2nd  of  February,  the  king  replied  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
stating  hia  determined  resolution  not  to  acquieace  in  an  alteration  of  the  laws 
respecting  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  conceiving  himself  bound  by  his  corona- 
tion oath  to  support  those  laws.  The  king  added  that,  aa  he  had  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  concealing  his  sentiments  on  important  occaalons,  he  would 
enter  into  no  engagement  to  act  otherwise  now ;  still  trustiug,  however,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  would  not  leave  him  while  he  lived.f  The  king,  before  he  received 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  matter  had  been  discussed 
in  the  cabinet  several  months  previous.  It  was  an  opportunity  for  intriguing 
statesmen  to  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  aa  members  of  the 
government,  and  to  enrol  themselves  amongst  that  dangerous  body  which 
stood  between  a  Prime  Minister  and  bia  constitutional  responsibility,  under 
the  tiUeof  "the  king's  friends."    Lord  Loughborough,  the  Chonc^or,  was 

"  Etise— "  Diuica  and  CarnEp<mlenee,"  vol.  i.  p.  288.  +  Ibid.,  p.  28B. 
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of  this  number.  On  the  18th  of  December,  he  placed  in  the  king's  hands  an 
elaborate  nrgument  in  oppoaitioQ  to  "  the  very  able  paper  on  the  question  of 
admitting  Catholics  to  a  full  participation  of  all  the  privileged  of  subjects."* 
Lord  Loughborough  refers  to  "  the  very  able  paper"  as  "  the  paper  of  lord  0." 
^Caatlereagh.)  There  was  a  confederate  with  the  wily  Chancellor,  according 
to  the  well-founded  belief  of  that  time.  "We  learn,"  saya  the  biographer  of 
lord  Stdmouth,  "  from  published  records,  that  he  (Loughborough),  in  con- 
Junction  with  lord  Auckland,  first  made  his  majesty  acquainted  with  the 
intentions  of  the  Cahioet  respecting  the  Boman  Catholics,  through  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury."  Tbe  king  afterwards  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions ; 
"  At  the  levee  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  January,  his  majesty  said  to 
Dundas, '  What  is  this  that  this  young  lord  has  brought  over,  which  they  are 
goingto  throw  at  my  head  F'  ....  'I  shall  reckon  any  man  my  personal 
«nemy  who  proposes  any  such  measure.  The  most  Jacobinical  thing  I  ever 
heard  of.'  '  You'll  find,'  said  Dundaa, '  among  those  who  are  friendly  to  that 
measure,  some  you  never  supposed  your  enemies.' "t  It  appears  from  the 
diary  of  lord  Colchester  (Abbot),  that  he  was  informed  by  the  Speaker  that 
"  on  Thursday  last  (January  29)  the  king  had  come  to  an  ezplanation  with 
^is  ministers,  who  had  pledged  themselves,  without  his  participation,  for 
granting  to  the  Irish  Catholics  a  free  admission  to  all  offices  and  seats  in 
Parliament ;  and  for  repealing  the  Test  Act,  Ac. ;  and  some  project  upon 
Tithes  that  they  bad  persisted  in,  and  be  had  peremptorily  reiiised  to  agree, 
saying  that  it  was  a  question  not  of  choice  but  of  duty,  and  that  he  was 
bound  by  bis  coronation  oath.  That  on  Friday  evening  he  bad  sent  for 
the  Speaker,  and  desired  him  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  afikirs."  X 
Sundas  had  gone  to  the  king  on  the  Ist  of  February,  and  had 
explained  to  him  that  on  the  view  of  the  coronation  oath  taken  by 
'the  majority  of  tb^  Cabinet,  they  held  that  it  referred  to  the  executive  action 
of  the  Bovereign,  and  not  to  his  legislative  action.  The  king  exclaimed, 
"  If  one  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics,  Mr.  Lundas."  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
Mr.  Pitt  replied  to  the  letter  of  the  king,  urging  the  impaBsibOity  of  his  con- 
tinuing in  his  majesty's  service,  knowing  that  his  majesty  would  influence  the 
conduct  of  others  on  the  Catholic  question  ;  and  he  requested  the  king  to  make 
an  arrangement  aa  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  assuring  his  majesty  that 
he  would  give  his  best  assistance  to  the  new  government.  The  king  replied 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  make  a  new  arrangement  as  soon  as  possible.g 
We  have  seen  that  his  majesty  had  taken  the  Speaker  into  his  confidence  from 
the  first.    The  king's  request  to  him  that  he  would  "  open  Mr.  Pitt's  eyes  on  the 

■  Sea  "  The  Lord  Ghancellor'a  EeBections  on  the  Propraol  from  Ireland," — cadoned  h;  the 
Uog  u  received  on  the  14tli  of  Decemher,  in  the  Appendii  to  Life  of  Sidmoath,  Tol.  i. 

t  WUborforoe'e  "  Diary,"— Life,  to!.  iiL  p.  7. 

£  "  Diarj  of  lord  CDlcheeler,"  vol.  i.  p.  222.  We  quote  this  peMige  liter*]!;,  even  to  the 
punctiutioa,  from  the  recentl;  published  Diej?  of  lord  Colchester.  The  puaage  is  quoted  from 
tlie  MS.  Dinrfia  Dr.  Felleir's  "Life  of  Lard  Sidmouth,"  but  with  an  important  TsriatioD.  There 
it  ie  printed  thus  :  "for  granting  to  the  Irish  Catholic*  a  free  admioionta  all  afficae,  and  to  seate 
in  parliament,  and  for  repealing  the  Teet  Act,  and  some  project  opou  tithea ;  that  the;  had 
persisted,  and  the  king  had  peremptorily  refused  to  agree."  (Vol.  i.  p.  311).  This  is  Tecy 
different  trom  "some  project  upon  tithes  that  Ihey  had  peraiated  in."  If  Mr.  Ahbot's  Diary  ia 
^•oaniately  edited  by  hia  bod,  lord  Colchester,  the  mintsten  oaly  ' '  persisted  in  "  aome  project  for 
tithes, — a  prcgeet  irhich  Mr.  Fitt  had  adroeated  in  Uie  parliamentary  diaauriona  upon  tbe  Onkoi. 
■<See  "  ParliameutaTj  Histoi?,"  roL  uiiT.  coL  272.) 

{  KoM— ToL  i.  p.  200. 
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daDger  arieiug  from  agitatiog  this  improper  queatioD,"  had  been  made  in  vain.* 
On  the  5th  of  Februarf,  Mr.  Addington  had  accepted  tho  charge  of  forming  a 
new  admiaietratioD.  Hedid  thia  "with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  wished 
all  hia  private  and  personal  friends  to  remain  in  office. "t  "  I  am  convinced,'* 
saye  Bose,  "  that  there  was  from  the  beginning  an  eagemesa  in  Air.  A.  to 
catch  at  the  situation."  On  the  8th  of  February,  Mr.  Cauning  told  lord 
Malmesbnry  that  Pitt  had  pressed  him  to  remain  in,  but  that  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  retire.  "  He  confessed  he  hod  been  one  of  those  who  had  strougly 
advised  Pitt  not  to  yield,  on  this  occasion,  iu  the  closet.  That  for  several 
years  (three  years  back)  so  maoy  concessions  (as  he  called  them)  had  been 
made,  and  so  many  important  measures  overruled,  from  the  king's  opposition 
to  them,  that  government  had  been  weakened  exceedingly ;  and  if  on  thia 
particular  occasion  a  stand  tvas  not  made,  Pitt  would  retain  only  a  nominal 
power,  while  the  real  one  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  those  who  influeuced 
the  king's  mind  and  opinion  out  of  sight."  J  The  experience  of  forty  years 
had  not  taught  the  king  to  avoid  the  first  great  error  of  his  reign.  There 
was  one  man,  whose  active  participation  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  Union, 
and  hia  sound  knowledge  of  tho  condition  of  Ireland,  enabled  him  clearly  to 
see  the  danger  that  would  arise  from  the  king's  narrow  and  egoistical  view 
of  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  philosophical  statesmanship.  He  writes, 
on  the  17th  of  February,  "after  having,  as  I  thought,  nearly  accomplished 
the  settlement  of  this  devoted  country  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  rendered 
Ireland  a  powerful  bulwark  for  the  security  of  Britain,  an  unexpected  blast 
from  St.  James's  baa  overset  me,  and  has  added  grievously  to  the  perils  which 
have  of  late  surrounded  us,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  us."  § 

It  was  as  late  as  the  14th  of  March  that  the  king  received  from  Mr.  Pitt 
the  resignation  of  hia  ofGcc,  and  that  Mr.  Addington  received  the  seals  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  I^chequer.  There  had  been 
an  interregnum.  The  king  had  again  become  insane.  On  the  17th  of  February, 
rumour  said  that  the  king  Lad  got  a  bad  cold.  On  the  19th,  he  could  not  be 
disturbed.  On  the  22nd,  he  itas  getting  worse — "  Fatal  eoneequence,"  says 
Malmesbury,  "  of  Pitt's  hasty  resignation."  On  that  day  the  prince  of 
Wales  said  to  Calonne,  "So  you  know  that  my  father  is  as  mad  as  everP"f| 
The  old  intrigues  in  expectation  of  a  Eegency  were  renewed.  The  prince 
wae  again  ready  to  graap  "  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown."  But  on  the 
7th  of  March  the  king  was  "  recovered  iu  mind  as  well  as  in  body ; "  and  the 
people  made  the  mosteamestdemonetrstionsof  their  Joy  and  their  attachment 
to  their  old  sovereign.  The  people  were  not  very  far  advanced  in  political 
intelligence.  They  could  scarcely  look  at  a  state  question  except  through 
the  medium  of  their  passions  and  prejudices;  and  the  king  had  therefore 
their  hearty  Bympflthies  in  refusing  to  concur  in  a  measure  of  justice  to  those 
whose  very  names  stirred  up  the  bitter  animosities  of  past  generations,  to  be 
reproduced,  not  in  cruel  penal  statutes,  but  in  a  denial  of  equal  rights  to  their 
fellow  subjects.  The  king  directed  Dr.  Willis  to  announce  his  recovery  to 
Pitt,  Addington,  Loughborough,  and  Flldon.     To  Pitt,  he  directed  Willis  to 

■  "Ukot  Sidmonth,"  vol.  L  p.  SS6.  f  Bose— vol.  L  p.  2)2. 

i  Malmesbury — "Diaries,"  vol.  it.  p.  4. 

i  ComwaUu — *'Corre>paiuleiice,"  vol.  iii.  p.  SS3. 

i  Ua]m«sbai7— Tol.  iv.  p.  SI. 
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write,  or  uy,  thns : — "  Tell  him,  I  am  dow  quite  well,  quite  recerered  from 
my  illnesB ;  but  what  has  he  not  to  answer  for  who  is  the  cause  of  my  baviog 
beea  ill  at  all  P"  Pitt,  saya  Malmeabury,  ia  his  aoswer  "  by  Willis,"  which 
answer  "  was  most  dutiful,  hamble,  and  contrite,  said  he  would  give  up  the 
Catholic  question."* 

The  new  ministry  was  in  office.  Mr.  Addington  had  succeeded  Mr.  Pitt . 
as  Premier-,  lord  Eldon  had  succeeded  lord  Loughborough  as  Chancellor. 
Loughborough  bad  gained  nothing  by  his  intrigues,  except  the  privilege  of 
flattering  the  king  in  his  casual  visits  to  Windsor.  Lord  Gtrenville  waa 
replaced  as  Foreign  Secretary  by  lord  Hawkesbury;  Mr.  Xlundas,  Secretary 
of  State,  made  way  for  lord  Hobart ;  Mr.  Windham,  Secretary  of  War,  was 
superseded  by  Mr.  Torke.  Canning  promised  Pitt  that  he  would  not  laugh 
at  the  Speaker's  appointment  to  the  Treasury.  The  aubstitution  of  respectable 
mediocrities  in  the  great  offices  held  by  Grenville,  Dundaa,  and  Windham,  was 
not  likely  to  bring  hia  aarcastic  powers  more  under  the  control  of  his  prudence. 
In  the  royal  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  on  the  2nd  of  Pebruary, 
it  was  announced  that  the  court  of  Peteraburgh  had  concluded  a  Conven- 
tion with  the  courts  of  Copenliagen  and  Stockholm,  for  establiahing  a  new 
code  of  maritime  law,  inconaiatent  with  the  rights  fnd  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  this  country.  The  king,  therefore,  had  taken  the  earliest 
measures  to  repel  the  a^resaions  of  this  hostile  confederacy.  On  the  previous 
16th  of  December,  a  Treaty  of  Armed  Neutrality  had  been  ratified  between 
fiusais,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  upon  the  principle  that  neutral  flags  protect 
neutral  bottoma.  To  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  Government,  the  emperor 
Paul  answered  by  causing  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  British  vessels  in 
his  ports.  On  the  I4th  of  January,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  Great 
Britain,  authorising  reprisals,  and  layiog  an  embargo  on  all  Russian,  Swedish, 
and  Danish  vessels.  In  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  made  in  September, 
1800,  between  France  and  the  United  States  of  America,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  flag  should  protect  the  cargo.  The  previous  conduct  of  IiVftuce  to 
America  had  been  grounded  upon  the  most  arbitrary  assertion  of  the  old 
maritime  law  of  Europe.  Eugland  had  relaxed  the  strictness  of  the  right 
of  search  and  of  blockade,  in  aome  exceptional  instances.  France  had  now  a 
direct  interest  in  encouraging  the  Northern  powers  in  an  armed  reaistance  to 
that  aystem  of  maritime  law  which  Eugland  generally  upheld  ;  for  the  navies 
of  France  had  been  swept  from  the  seaa,  and  slie  could  only  obtain  articles 
"contraband  of  war"  through  the  ships  of  the  Northern  powers  and  other 
maritime  neutrals,  such  as  Prussia.  Hostilities  against  these  powers  was  a 
measure  of  national  safety.  An  expedition  to  the  Baltic  had  been  planned 
and  organized  before  the  resignation  of  the  Pitt  miuistry.  Another  expe- 
dttion,  whose  destination  was  Egypt,  had  also  been  planned  upon  a  magnificent 
scale — that  of  the  united  action  of  a  body  of  troops  under  general  Abercromby ; 
of  a  detachment  from  India;  and  of  an  armament  promised  by  the  Grand 
Seignior.  During  the  ministerial  crisis  of  suspense,  and  after  the  change  of 
government,  there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  progress  of  these  warlike  demon- 
strations. On  the  10th  of  December  Abercromby  had  sailed  Irom  Malta  in 
a  fleet  which  carried  seventeen  thousand  British  troops ;  and  bad  arrived  in 

*  Ma]m<!ibDt7,  vol.  Ir.  p.  94. 
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the  Levant  in  tbe  be^nniug  of  February,  where  he  found  tbat  the  Buccess  of 
hiB  operatione  must  depend  upon  himself  alone.  On  the  12tli  of  Mmrch,  m. 
fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates  and  smaller  veaaela,  left 
Yarmouth  roads  for  the  Baltic,  under  the  command  of  admiral  sir  Hyde  Parker, 
with  lord  14'elHon  as  vice-admiral.   Both  these  expeditions  were  successful ;  and 

.  their  success  gave  eclat  to  the  early  days  of  the  Addington  administration — 
although  the  honour,  whatever  it  might  be,  of  their  conception,  rested  with 
the  predecessors  of  "my  own  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  as  the  king 

I  rejoiced  to  call  his  new  minister. 

On  the  2lBt  of  March  the  English  fleet  was  in  the  Kattegat.  Mr. 
Yanaittart,  who  had  come  with  the  expedition  as  an  envoy,  had  gone  to 
Copenhagen  in  a  frigate,  with  a  flag  of  truce,  to  see  if  war  could  be  averted 
by  negotiation.  He  brought  bock  an  answer  of  defiance  on  the  23rd.  The 
question  then  arose,  whether  Copenhagen  should  be  attacked  by  the  fleet 
proceeding  by  the  passage  of  the  Belt,  or  by  the  passage  of  the  Sound. 
Nelson  was  impatient  of  delay,  and  said  to  tike  admiral,  "  Let  it  be  by  the 
Sound,  or  by  the  Beit,  or  any  way,  so  that  we  lose  not  an  hour."  The  Danes 
had  been  working  most  assiduously  at  their  defences,  whilst  Vansittart  was 
negotiating  and  Parker  was  hesitating.  M.  Thiers  suggests  that  the  admiral 
was  chosen  because  he  was  old  and  experienced,  and  knew  how  to  conduct 
himself  under  difScult  circumstances  ;  that  the  vice-admiral  wiis  placed  at  his 
side,  in  case  it  were  necessary  to  fight,  for  that  Nelson  was  only  flt  to  fight.* 
The  issue  of  this  great  contest  will  shew  us  what  Nelson  was  fit  for.  Orders 
were  at  last  given  to  pass  the  Sound,  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit.  At 
day-break  on  the  30th  the  signal  for  sailing  waa  given.  lu  order  of  battle, 
lielson  leading  the  van,  the  fleet  prepared  to  force  the  passage  to  the  Baltic 
between  the  coast  of  Denmark  and  the  coast  of  Sweden— the  famous  passage 
where  every  ship,  from  a  far-gone  time,  had  been  compelled  to  lower  her  top- 
sails and  pay  toll  at  Elainore.  The  Danish  side  of  the  passage  was  guarded 
by  Cronenburg  Castle.  On  the  Swedish  side,  at  Helaenburg,  separated  in 
this,  the  narrowest  part,  by  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  there  were  no 
defences  capable  of  resistance.  The  British  fleet  kept  within  a  mile  of  the 
Swedish  shore,  and  the  guns  of  Cronenburg  Castle  were  harmless.  The  whole 
fleet  anchored  at  noon  above  the  island  of  HuSn,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Copenhagen.  The  defences  were  surveyed,  and  being  found  very  formidable, 
a  council  of  war  was  held  in  the  evening.  Nelson  opposed  all  arguments  for 
delay,  and  oflered  to  conduct  the  attack  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  all  the 
smaller  vessels.  Parker  assigned  him  twelve  sail  of  the  line.  But  there  were 
other  perils  than  that  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  approach  to  Copen- 
hagcn  was  by  an  intricate  and  dangerous  channel ;  and  the  Danes  had  removed 
or  misplaced  the  buoys.  Nelson,  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  proceeded  himself 
in  his  boat  to  survey  and  re-buoy  the  outer  channel.  He  was  then  meditating 
an  attack  from  the  eastward.  This  plan  was  changed ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  1st  of  April,  the  fleet  took  up  another  position  off  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  Middle  Oround,  a  shoal  which  extends  along  the  whole  sea- 
front  of  Copenhagen,  leaving  an  intervening  channel  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide.     Close  to  the  city  the  Danes  had  moored  their  ships,     Tbey  bad 

•  "  Le  Comiilat  et  I'Bin^w^"  lime  ii. 
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iix  Bail  of  the  line  and  eleven  floating  batteries,  besides  small  vessels.  Their 
line  of  defence  nearest  the  town  was  flanked  by  two  formidable  works  called 
the  Crown  Batteries.  In  the  forenoon  of  the  Ist,  Nelson  again  reconnoitered 
the  Danish  position;  and  upon  hia  return  gave  the  signal  toveigfa.  At 
about  eight  o'clock  the  ships  dropped  anchor,  having  coasted  along  the  edge  of 
the  Middle  G-round.  Their  anchora^  was  distsnt  about  two  mUea.&om  the  . 
southernmost  ship  of  the  Danish  line.  Captain  Hardy  was  employed  in 
soundings,  far  into  the  night.  When  he  reported  that  there  was  sufficient 
depth  of  water,  there  was  no  more  sleep  for  the  impatient  vice-admiral.  He 
was  at  work  till  morning  with  his  clerks,  prepariag  hia  orders  fw  thia  day'a 
terrible  duty. 

"  It  wu  ten  of  April  mam  hy  the  tbiae  : 

A*  tbe;  diiAed  on  their  path 

Then  wu  rilenoe  deep  ai  death  ; 

And  the  boldest  held  bw  bteatb, 

For  a  time.''  * 

"Well  might  the  bravest  have  some  doubts.  The  pUots  bad  been  ordered  on 
board  Nelson's  ship.  They  were  mostly  mates  of  vessels  in  the  Baltic  trade. 
Their  indecision  perplexed  and  irritated  the  vice-admiral.  He  said  after- 
wards, that  heaven  only  knew  what  he  must  have  suflered :  if  any  merit 
attached  to  him,  it  was  for  combating  the  dangers  of  the  shallows  in  defiance 
of  these  pilots,  who  only  wanted  to  keep  their  own  heads  clear  of  shot.  The 
£dgar  led  the  way.  "  The  Agamemnon  could  not  weather  the  shosl  of  the 
Middle,  and  was  obliged  to  anchor. . . .  The  Bellona  and  Buaselt  grounded. . . . 
These  accidents  prevented  the  extension  of  the  line  by  the  three  ships."  t 
The  mistakes  of  the  pilots  led  to  the  disasters  of  the  Bellona  and  Bnssell ; 
for  they  had  aaid  that  the  water  shoaled  on  the  larboard  shore.  Nelson  came 
next  to  these  ships,  in  the  Elephant.  He  repaired  the  error,  and  led  all  the 
vessels  astern  of  him  safely  on  the  starboard  side.  X  Captain  Fremantle 
foUowed  him  in  the  Qanges.  This  officer  says,  "  I  dropped  my  anchor  in  the 
spot  lord  Nelson  desired  me  from  the  gangway  of  the  Elephant.  In  passing 
the  line,  my  msater  was  killed,  and  my  pilot  bad  bis  arm  shot  oS,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  carry  the  ship  in  myself,  and  I  hod  full  employment  on  my 
bands."  §  By  half-past  eleven  the  action  had  become  general.  Nine  ships 
of  the  line  only  could  take  part  in  it.  The  diminution  of  Nelson's  available 
force  by  one  fourth  caused  those  who  were  in  the  action  to  aufler  more  irom 
the  enemy's  ships  and  batteries.  Captain  Biou,  with  sis  frigates  and  sloops, 
was  to  assist  in  the  attack  of  the  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  "  These 
accidents,"  writes  Nelson,  "  threw  the  gallant  and  good  captain  Bion  under 
a  very  heavy  Are :  the  consequence  has  been  the  death  of  captain  Biou,  and 
many  brave  officers  and  men  in  the  frigates  and  sloopa."|{  Admiral  Parker, 
when  the  cannonade  had  lasted  three  hours,  seeing  how  little  progress  to  the 
scene  of  action  had  been  made  by  three  ships  which  be  had  sent  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, gave  the  signal  for  discontinuing  the  engagement.  That  signal  waa  No. 
S9.    Nelson  continued  to  walk  the  deck,  without  appearing  to  notice  the 

*  Cunphall— "  Bktlle  of  tho  Baltio."  i-  ITelion'a  Dujntoh— "  London  OtMttt." 

t-  See,  for  then  naatical  detaili,  Jamcs'i  "  Kkval  Bittatj,"  which  ii  mare  aoonnte  in  the« 
surtten  than  Sonthey'i  "  Life  of  NeUrai." 

i  Lettw,  dated  April  «(h,  in  "  Court  ud  Ckbioati,''  &c,  vid.  la  p.  161.         1  Diipateh. 
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Btgnal.  "  Shall  I  repeat  it  F  "  said  the  aignal-lieuteuftnt.  "  No.  Acknow- 
ledge it."  He  turned  to  tho  captain :  "  Tou  know,  Foley,  I  have  onl;  one 
eje.  I  can't  Bee  it,"  putting  hie  gloss  to  hia  blind  eye.*  "  Nail  my  signal  for 
close  action  to  the  mast,"  cried  Nelson.  Poof  Biou  saw  the  admiral's  signal, 
and  was  killed  as  he  bnuled  off  from  the  tremendous  fire  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  About  two  the  firing  ceased  along  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Danish 
line.  But  the  tcescIb  that  had  struck  their  flags  fired  on  the  boats  that  went 
to  take  poaseaaion  of  them.  Fremantle  says,  "  When  the  ships  abreast  of 
the  Elephant  and  Oaoges  were  completely  silenced,  lord  Nelson  desired  me 
to  go  to  him.  He  was  in  his  cabin,  talking  to  Bome  Danish  officers  out  of 
one  of  the  ships  captured,  saying  how  anxious  he  was  to  meet  the  ^Russians, 
and  wished  it  had  been  them,  instead  of  Danes  we  had  engaged.  At  this 
time  he  put  into  my  hand  a  letter,  which  he  meant  immediately  to  send  to 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  in  a  flag  of  truce."  It  was  the  famous  letter 
which  he  would  not  seal  with  a  wafer,  calling  for  wax  and  a  candle,  saying, 
"This  is  no  time  to  appear  hurried  and  informal;"  "Vice-Admiral  lord  Nelson 
has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  she  no  longer  resists.  The 
line  of  defence  which  coTer^  her  chorea  has  struck  to  the  British  flag ;  but  if 
the  firing  is  continued  on  the  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the 
prizes  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  of  saTing  the  brave  men  who 
have  so  nobly  defended  them."  Fremantle  says,  "  At  this  time  he  -was 
aware  that  our  ships  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them 
out."  A  Danish  superior  officer  appeared  in  about  half  an  hour  with  a  note 
from  the  Crown  Prince,  desiring  to  know  the  particular  object  of  sending  the 
flag  of  truce.  Nelson  wrote,  that  his  object  was  humanity ;  that  he  con- 
sented that  hostilities  should  cease ;  that  he  would  take  his  prisoners  out  of 
the  vessels,  and  burn  or  carry  off  his  prizes  as  he  should  think  fit ;  concluding 
with  saying  that  he  should  consider  this  the  greatest  victory  he  had  ever 
gained,  if  it  should  effect  a  reconciliation  between  his  own  sovereign  and 
the  king  of  Denmork.  The  firing  having  ceased  entirely,  Nelson  lost  not 
a  momeat  in  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  his  dangerous  position  amongst 
&e  shoals.  "  We  cut  our  cables  and  ran  out,"  writes  Fremantle.  "  The 
ships  were  so  crippled  they  would  not  steer.  The  Elephant  and  Defiance 
both  ran  on  shore.  We  ran  on  shore,  and  the  Monarch."  There  were  six 
sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate  fast  on  shore  before  the  batteries  ceased  firing. 
Nelson  left  the  Elephant,  and  went  to  his  admiral  in  the  London,  following  the 
Danish  adjutant-general,  who  had  gone  to  the  flag-ship  to  negotiate  for  terms. 
It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  During  the  night  the  boats  of  sir  Hyde  Parker's  division  were 
employed  in  getting  the  grounded  ships  afloat,  and  in  bringing  out  the  pri.ses. 
This  great  battle  was  fought  on  Oood  Friday.  The  next  day  Nelson  went 
on  shore,  as  arranged,  for  an  interview  with  the  Crown  Prince.  The  accounts 
of  Nelson's  reception  by  the  Danish  people,  on  his  way  to  the  palace,  differ. 
"  There  were  neitlier  murmurs  nor  acclamations,"  says  Sonthey.  Nelson 
himself  told  Fremantle  that  "  he  was  hailed  with  cheers  by  the  multitude, 
who  came  to  receive  him  at  the  water-side,"  Some  consider  the  cheers  as  a 
tribute  to  Nelson's  humanity  in  sparing  the  conquered  in  the  priEos,  when 


*  Sonthey — "Lift  of  NelaoE." 
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he  miglit  have  destroyed  tbem.  Fremantle  attributes  the  popular  feeling 
to  distaato  of  the  quarrel  with  England :  "  The  populace  are  much  in  our 
favour,  and  the  merchants  already  feel  the  total  want  of  commerce."  After 
a  negotiation  which  lasted  five  daya,  an  armistice  for  fourteen  weeks  woa 
agreed  upon.  The  Danish  goverumeat  wanted  an  armistice  for  a  shorter 
period,  for  Nelson  said  plainly  that  he  required  a  long  term  that  he  might  act 
against  the  Kussian  fleet.  He  Anally  prevailed,  The  Danish  prisoners  and 
the  wounded  were  sent  on  shore ;  to  he  credited  to  the  account  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  event  of  renewed  hostilities.  The  prizes,  with  the  exception 
of  one  aixty-four,  were  burned.  The  Btnrcs  found  in  the  captured  veasela 
enabled  our  fleet  to  be  refitted.  Nelson  went  off  to  the  Baltic  to  look  for 
theBuBsians;  but  a  eudden  event  had  changed  the  temper  of  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburgh.    The  emperor  Paid  had  been  assassinated. 

The  czar  of  Buseia  was  of  a  violent  nature  bordering  on  insanity,  if  he 
were  not  really  mad.  From  being  one  of  the  fiercfst  haters  of  the  French 
Bevolutiou  he  had  snddeQiy  become  an  idolator  of  Bonaparte.  Bussia  had 
sent  her  armies  under  SuwarrofT  to  fight  in  the  cause  of  the  Allied  powers  in 
1799.  In  1800  Paul  declared  war  against  England,  and  burnt  her  merchant 
vessels.  The  suspension  of  the  interchange  of  Bussiau  products  with  British 
manufactures  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Bussian  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
When  they  remonstrated,  Paul  threatened  them  with  Siberia.  Biile  after 
exile  was  hurried  away ;  the  prisons  were  filled  ;  executions  were  frequent ; 
till  the  greatest  and  moat  powerful  of  the  aristocracy  began  to  think  that 
their  own  safety  could  only  be  secured  by  the  one  terrible  defence  of  enslaved 
populations  against  the  caprices  of  their  tyrants.  Hia  ministers,  his  wife, 
bis  children,  were  not  safe  from  his  fury.  Tlie  palace  in  which  he  lived  was 
guarded  as  a  fortress.  On  the  night  of  the  23d  of  March,  the  conspirators, 
by  virtue  of  their  military  rank,  obtained  admission ;  and  the  cr.ar  was 
murdered  in  bis  bed-room.  Bonaparte  had  the  almost  incredible  meanness 
to  promulgate  in  the  Moniteur  that  the  English  government  was  to  be 
suspected  of  this  crime.  The  death  of  Paul  destroyed  one  of  his  projects  for 
the  ruin  of  England.  It  broke  up  the  adhesion  of  Bussia  to  the  Northern 
Treaty  of  Armed  Neutrality  j  Sweden  made  no  hostile  demonstrations;  and 
the  armistice  with  Denmark  was  followed  up  by  a  general  Convention  in 
which  all  the  disputes  were  adjusted. 

The  French  army  in  Egypt,  when  left  by  Bonaparte  under  the  command 
of  Kl^bcr,  had  contended  with  very  partial  success  against  tiie  Turks,  under 
the  command  of  the  Grand  YizierJ  assisted  by  an  iKnglish  fleet  commanded 
by  sir  Sidney  Smiti).  The  Allies  recovered  the  fortress  of  EI  Arish ;  and 
KlSber,  left  with  a  force  which  he  felt  to  be  unequal  to  the  retention  of  the 
country,  agreed  to  evacuate  Egypt,  by  a  treaty  signed  at  Et  Arish  in  January, 
ISOO.  One  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  French  troops  should  return 
without  molestation  to  Europe.  The  British  government  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty ;  and  KIcber  renewed  the  war  with  increased  vigour.  He  achieved 
victories  over  the  troops  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  which  appeared  to  give  the 
French  secure  possession  of  the  country  which  they  now  eipected  that  they 
should  colonize.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  this  most  able  of  the  French 
generals  was  assassinated  at  Cairo  by  a  fanatic ;  and  the  command  fell  to 
general  Meuou.    The  expedition  under  general  Abercromby  was  undertaken 
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through  the  Tigorous  determinatioa  of  Mr.  Fttt  to  make  one  Btrenuoua  effort 
for  the  expulflioa  of  the  French.  On  the  2d  of  March,  the  English  fleet 
anchored  in  the  bay  of  Ahoukir — the  scene  of  Nelson's  great  victory. 
Beneath  the  waters  of  that  bay  the  hulk  of  L'Orient  lay  engulphed,  and  wa» 
touched  bj  tlie  cable  of  a  ship  of  that  artnameat  that  now  came  to  finish  the 
work  of  the  Ist  of  August.  It  was  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th 
of  Mart:h  before  a  debarkation  could  be  attempted.  Five  thousand  five 
hundred  troops  firat  left  their  transports,  and  proceeded  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty  boats  towards  the  csatle  of  Aboukir  and  the  sand-hills  where  the  French 
were  posted.  The  sailors  steadily  rowed  on ;  the  soldiera  sat  unmoved ; 
whilst  showers  of  ball  fell  amongst  them  and  all  around  them.  The  loss  was 
considerable  ;  but  on  went  this  first  dirision  iu  unbrokea  array.  The  shore 
was  reached  almost  simuttaneously  by  all  the  boats ;   tlie  men  jumped  ont 


IlitUs  of  Aloiaudrk 


into  the  surf,  and  were  quickly  charging  up  the  sand-hills.  A  second  party 
landed  in  tbe  sume  style ;  and  then  a  third.  Bertrand,  a  French  general  at 
St.  Helena,  said  that  the  landing  of  the  first  division  was  like  a  movement  on 
the  opera  stage — in  five  or  six  minutes  five  thousand  five  hundred  men  stood 
in  battle  array.*  The  French  retired  ;  but  our  gallant  fellows  had  five 
hundred  killed  or  wounded.  During  the  day  Abercromby  completed  the 
landing  of  tlie  remaiuing  divisions  of  his  army.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
land  the  cannon  and  stores.  It  was  necessary  also  to  invest  the  castle  of 
Aboukir.    It  was  the  12th  before  the  British  general  advanced.    On  the 

*  Qaoted  b;  AIIboq  tram  Lai  Caaea. 
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IStb  a  severe  action  took  place,  in  wtiich  our  loss  was  considerable.  On  tbe 
lOtb  tbe  main  annies  of  the  two  nationa  were  in  strong  positions  near  Aleinn- 
dria.  Their  numbera  were  nearly  equal.  Early  in  tbe  morning  of  the  2lBt  the 
French  infantiy  under  LanuHBe  commenced  an  attack  on  the  British  lines. 
LanuBse  wob  driren  back,  and  was  killed.  Anotber  column  came  up  to  renew 
tbe  attack ;  and  now  tbe  French  cavalry,  with  Menou  at  their  bead,  made  a 
desperate  charge.  Tbe  famous  42nd  Hif^hlauders  bore  the  brunt  of  this 
conflict.  Yarious  were  tbe  changes  of  fortune  through  this  fight,  which 
began  at  day  break  and  lasted  till  ten  of  the  forenoon.  At  length  Menou 
retreated.  Early  in  tbe  day  Abercromby  received  a  wound  which  proved 
mortal.  When  tbe  French  cavalry  charged  be  galloped  to  the  spot ;  was 
unborsed;  but  with  bis  own  hand  the  gallant  soldier,  who  had  seen  sixty-two 
years,  disarmed  tbe  enemy  who  bad  wounded  bim.  He  again  mounted  his 
horse,  and  concealed  his  hurt  from  bis  faithful  soldiers.  When  tbe  action 
was  over,  he  fainted  from  loss  of  blood ;  waa  conveyed  to  the  admiral's  ship ; 
and  lingered  till  tbe  28th, 

The  battle  of  Alexandria  first  destroyed  tbe  belief  that  tbe  Britisb  land- 
forces  were  unequal  to  a  struggle  witb  the  troops  that  Bonaparte  had  led  to 
many  a  victory.  The  French  were  no  longer  "  the  Invincibles."  The  army 
of  Abercromby  had  lost  its  veteran  leader;  but  the  command  did  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  one  destitute  of  vigour,  Qeneral  Hutchinson  was  reinforced  ; 
the  Turks  under  tbe  Grand  Vizier  again  advanced  through  the  desert  to 
encounter  the  enemy  that  had  so  severely  bandied  them  in  the  previous  year. 
They  were  assisted  by  experienced  English  officers.  On  tbe  20tb  of  Msy 
Hutchinson,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Nile,  invested  Cairo,  which  had  been 
strongly  fortified  by  Kl^ber  and  Menou.  The  Qrand  Vizier  was  in  force  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Tbe  Indian  army  under  general  Baird  was  daily  expected 
to  arrive  from  Bombay.  Belliard,  who  commanded  at  Cairo,  proposed  to 
capitulate ;  and  it  waa  at  once  agreed  to  accept  the  same  conditions  as  those 
of  the  rejected  treaty  of  El  Arish — that  the  French  troops  should  be  conveyed 
home,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  Many  of  tbe 
objects  of  Egyptian  art,  collected  by  the  French,  were  to  be  surrendered." 
Menou,  who  was  at  Alexandria,  refused  at  first  to  accept  tbe  conditions  for 
himself,  but  he  yielded  to  the  presence  of  a  British  force  on  the  27th  of 
August.  In  that  autumn  Bgypt  was  cleared  of  the  French,  and  was  restored 
to  the  dominion  cf  the  Sultan. 

At  tbe  period  when  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  the  Northern  Powers  was 
broken  up,  chiefly  by  our  naval  preponderance,  and  the  first  successes  of  the 
British  arms  iu  Egypt  had  given  the  people  sorbe  confidence  in  oxa  generals 
and  soldiers,  there  were  negotiations  for  peace  with  France  proceeding  in 
London  with  great  secrecy.  M.  Otto,  a  French  protestant,  of  some  experience 
in  diplomacy,  had  been  in  London  since  1799.  In  August  1800,  during  the 
suspeusion  of  arms  betneen  Austria  and  France,  the  First  Consul  gave  to 
"  Citizen  Otto,  coramissory  of  the  govemmeut  for  the  exchange  of  French 
prisoners  in  England,  power  to  propose,  consent  to,  and  sign  a  general 

*  The  Kosctts  stone,  and  the  isrcopliigaB  of  Alexainler,  nov  in  tbe  British  Monnm,  wero 
Bmonint  these  Bucient  monumrats  ;  taaoj  of  which  the  Fraooh  irtn  altimstel;  *lla<r«d  to  t^e 
with  them. 
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armistice "  between  the  French  B«public  Btid  Great  Britain.  The  papen 
which  related  to  this  negotiation,  vhich  had  reference  also  to  a  negotiation 
for  peace,  were  laid  before  Parliament.  The  negotiation  was  broken  off;  and 
M.  Otto  had  little  reason  to  think  that  his  peace-making  servicee  would  be 
again  required,  when  France  had  compelled  the  peace  of  Luneville,  and 
Bonaparte  was  proclaiming  his  intention  immediately  to  invade  England. 
Mr.  Pitt,  had  he  remained  in  power,  would  probably  ha?e  rejected  any  pacific 
overtures  made  to  Great  Britain,  when  she  stood  alone  in  her  resistance  to 
the  goremmeut  whose  territory  was  now  only  bounded  by  the  Bhine ;  which 
dominated  over  Italy ;  to  whrch  Holland  and  Spain  were  vassals.  Having 
prepared  for  one  great  effort  in  the  Baltic  and  in  Egypt,  Pitt  would  have 
waited  the  result  In  the  attitude  of  majestic  pride.  Could  be  have  made  the 
Union  with  Ireland  a  real  Uuion,  he  would  still  have  de6ed  France,  and  even 
Europe  prostrate  before  her.  To  the  weak  government  of  Addington,  M.  Otto 
could  apply  with  more  hope  of  success.  He  was  in  indirect  commuuicatioa 
with  the  first  minister  in  May ;  his  visits  to  lord  Hawkesbury  were  frequent 
during  the  summer.  In  August,  Bonaparte,  either  in  bravado,  or  with  a 
real  purpose,  was  threatening  invasion.  The  French  armies  were,  for  the 
moat  port,  at  home,  eager  for  employment.  It  was  determined  to  iorade 
England,  not  with  a  hundred  thousand  men  carried  over  in  transports,  con- 
voyed by  a  powerful  fleet.  That  dream  was  at  an  end.  The  hundred  thousand 
men  were  to  come  over  in  a  flotilla  of  gun-brigs,  or  rafts — flat  vessels  of 
about  200  tons,  armed  each  with  four  or  eight  heavy  guns.  Such  a  flotilla 
was  collected  at  Boulogne.  Nelxon  was  sent  in  August  to  attack  this 
flotilla — to  cut  it  out  of  the  harbour.  He  failed.  In  tlie  middle  of  September 
the  beat  informed  men  did  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  suspension  of 
hostilities.  "I  confess,"  wrote  Comwallis,  who  commanded  the  forces  on 
the  Eastern  coast,  "  that  I  see  no  prospect  of  peace,  or  of  anything  good." 
At  this  moment  Bonaparte  was  pressing  on  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
"The  First  Consul,"  sajs  Thiers,  "in  seeing  what  were  the  first  acts  of 
Menou,  had  judged  the  campaign  lost,  and  he  was  desirous,  before  the  denoue- 
ment that  he  foretold,  to  have  a  treaty  signed  at  London.  The  English 
minister,"  Thiers  adds,  "  incapable  of  seeing  beforehand,  as  Bonaparte  had 
seen,  the  result  of  events,  feared  some  vigorous  blow  from  the  French  army 
in  Egypt,  eo  renowned  for  its  valour,"  •  The  Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Frencli  Republic  were  signed  at 
London,  on  the  first  of  October,  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto.  Hos- 
tilities were  to  cesse  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries  should  be  signed  and  ratified, 
which  lati^catioa  was  to  take  place  within  fifteen  days.  Immediately  after 
their  ratification  plempotentiaries  were  to  be  named  on  each  side,  who  should 
repair  to  Amiens,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace, 
in  concert  with  the  allies  of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm  at  tlie  news  of  Peace  was,  naturally,  some- 
what extravagant.  Genersl  Lauristou  arrived  in  London  with  the  ratification 
on  the  10th  of  October.  When  he  was  proceeding  with  M.  Otto  to  White- 
liall,  the  populace  took  the  horses  from  the  carriage,  dragged  it  to  Downing 
Street,  and  into  the  Park  to  the  garden  entrance  to  the  Admiralty.     There 

*  "  Le  CoEtnUl  el  I'Empin,"  liTra  ai, 
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etood  lord  St.  Tincent,  who  thnii  addresaed  the  mob ; — "  Gentlemen !  gentle- 
men I  (three  huzzas)  let  me  request  ;ou  to  he  as  orderly  as  possible,  and  if 
jouare  determined  to  drag  the  gentleman,  accompanied  hj  M.  Otto,  I  request 
you  to  be  careful,  and  not  overturn  the  carriage."  *  The  mob  cheered,  and 
dragged  the  Frenchmen  home.  There  were  illuminationa  in  London  for 
two  nighte.  The  rejoicings  throughout  the  country  were  equally  demonatra- 
tive  of  natural  gladness  that  the  war  wae  at  an  end,  no  matter  how.  Wilher- 
force  was  at  Bath,  and  writes  in  his  Diary,  "  The  people  iatoiicated  with  joy 
here,  and  everywhere."  The  hing  wae  not  pleased  with  tlie  peace.  He  wrote 
to  Icrd  Eldoa  on  the  28th  of  October,  approving  of  the  election  of  an  alder- 
man of  London,  for  he  was  a  loyal  subject  aud  diligent  magistrate.  "  Such  men 
are  peculiarly  suited  for  the  present  year,  when,  by  the  embarrassed  situation 
from  the  trial  of  peace  with  a  turbulent  and  revolutionary  republic,  every 
attention  of  the  police  must  be  exerted  to  avoid  the  dangers  and  diScultiea 
that  may  otherwise  ensue."  t  I'he  king  talked  more  wisely  to  lord  Malmesbuiy 
inNovember.  "Do  youknowwhat  Icall  thePeaceF— an  experimental  Peace, 
for  it  is  nothing  else.  Butitwaa  unavoidable,"  J  "During  October,"  says 
Maimeabury,  "I  observed  that  the  people's  joy,  which  was  immoderate  at 
first,  abated  ;  and  that  the  more  thinking  and  wiser  part  of  the  community 
began  to  demur  as  to  all  the  certAiu  advantages  that  must  follow  peace." 
The  veteran  negotiator  did  not  much  care  whether  the  terms  were  better  or 
worse  than  those  which  he  had  proposed  at  Lisle,  Had  peace,  be  thought, 
been  made  at  Lisle,  France  would  have  been  under  a  moderate  government, 
desirous  to  consolidate  the  power  she  had  attained.  "  The  government  of 
France,  whilst  Bonaparte  remains  as  First  Consul,  is  like  that  of  Persia  under 
Eouli  Khan ;  it  knows  no  bounds,  either  moral  or  civil — is  ruled  by  no  prin- 
ciples; and  to  pretend  to  say  that  Bonaparte's  ambition  ia  ciicumscribed, 
or  that,  with  the  means  of  doing  everything,  he  will  do  nothing,  is  talking 
criminal  nonsense."  §  It  was  not  very  long  before  all  England  came  to  lord 
Malmesbury's  opinion.  The  terms  of  the  Preliminaries  were  discuseed  in 
Parliament.  "We  shall  briefly  notice  the  final  terms  of  the  DeSnitive  Treaty. 
In  the  debates  in  November,  Sberidan  best  expressed  the  common  feeling  of 
the  nation  ;  "  This  is  a  peace  wliich  all  men  are  glad  of,  but  no  man  can  be  - 
proud  of."  Fox  did  not  express  the  common  feeling  of  the  nation  when  he 
wrote:  "  Bonaparte's  triumph  is  now  complete  iudeed,  and  since  there  is  tu 
be  no  political  liberty  in  the  world,  I  really  believe  he  is  the  fittest  person  to 
be  master."  || 

The  marquis  Comwallia  was  appointed  as  plenipotentiary  to  conduct  the 
negotiations  at  Amiens.  A  more  subtle  diplomatist  might  have  been  chosen, 
but  it  would  have  been  difflcult  to  have  found  one  more  honest.  He  arrived 
in  Paris  on  the  7th  of  November.  On  the  lOtb  he  had  an  audience  of  Bona- 
parte. The  First  Consul  was  gracious;  inquired  after  the  health  of  the 
king ;  and  "  spoke  of  the  British  nation  in  terms  of  great  respect,  intimating 


■  "AnnnilRegirter,"  1801,  p.  33. 

+  Twin— "Life  of  Eldoo,"  tqI.  i.  p.  898. 

J  Malmesburj — "Diiries,"  toI.  it.  p.  66. 

g  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

U  OorreipoDdenos  of  Foi,  vol.  iii.  p.  3JS. 
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that  as  long  u  ve  remained  friends  there  would  be  no  intermption  to  the 
peace  of  Europe."  Bonaparte  might  have  thought  the  millennium  was  ftt 
Land  when  ComwalliB  thus  addressed  him  ;  "  I  told  him  that  the  horrors 
which  Buci^eeded  the  BeTolution  had  created  a  general  alarm;  that  all  the 
Qeighbounng  nations  dreaded  the  contagion  ;  that  when,  for  the  happiness  of 
maokind,  and  of  France  in  particular,  he  was  called  to  fill  hia  present  station, 
we  knew  him  only  as  a  hero  and  a  conqueror;  but  the  good  order  and  tran- 
quillity which  the  country  now  enjoyed,  made  us  respect  him  as  a  statesman 
and  a  legislator,  and  had  removed  our  apprehensions  of  having  connection  and 
intercourse  with  France."*  Comwallis  fancied  that  he  might  have  had  frequent 
interviews  with  the  First  Consul,  and  that  they  could  have  got  through  the 
business  without  diplomatic  delays.  He  soon  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
have  any  such  confidential  communications.  They  had  another  interview ; 
and  then  Comwallis  went  to  Amiens,  to  negotiate  with  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  was  described  by  his  brother  as  "  a  just  and  fair  man."  Our  amboasador 
felt  that  in  his  two  conversatious  with  the  First  Consul,  be  spoke  in  the  tone 
of  airing — {"  Uparle  en  roi") — "I  would  rather  give  up;  it  is  hard  upon  me  ; 
I  will  take  care  of  the  Stadtholder."  t  Bonaparte  waa  indeed  as  abaolute 
as  any  king.  Lord  Broome,  (the  son  of  Comwallia,)  who  accompanied  him, 
writes:  "  I  believe  'Windham  would  find  it  di£Scult  to  discover  any  Jacobin 
principle  In  the  constitution,  which  is  certainly  the  most  despotic  that  ever 
existed  in  any  country."  }  It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  attempt  to  unravel  the 
tangled  web  of  the  four  months'  diplomacy  at  Amiens.  N^ew  demands  were 
set  up  by  the  French,  although  they  had  originally  professed  to  adhere  to  the 
preliminary  treaty.  At  the  end  of  January,  Comwallis  has  lost  confidence  in 
the  negotiations  terminating  happily.  "  What  can  be  expected  from  a  nation 
naturally  overbearing  and  insolent,  when  all  the  powers  of  Europe  are  pros- 
trating  themselves  at  its  feet,  and  supplicating  for  forgiveness  and  future 
£Lvour,  except  one  little  island,  which,  by  land,  at  least,  is  reduced  to  a  strict 
and  at  best  a  very  inconvenient  defensive  ?"  §  In  January,  Bonaparte  had 
gone  to  Lyons,  and  had  there  accepted,  from  the  deputies  of  the  Cisalpine 
BepubUc,  the  Presidency  of  those  States— in  other  words,  the  sovereignty. 
Hawkeabury  wrote  to  complain  to  Comwallis  of  "  the  inordinate  ambition, 
the  gross  breach  of  faith,  and  the  inclination  to  insult  Europe,  manifested  by 
the  First  Consul  on  this  occasion."  Nevertheless,  said  our  Foreign 
Secretary,  "  the  Qovernment  here  are  desirous  of  avoiding  to  take  notice  of 
these  proceedings,  and  are  sincerely  desirous  to  conclude  the  peace,  if  it  can 
be  obtained  on  terms  consistent  nith  our  honour."  [[  The  Definitive  Treaty  was 
signed  on  the  27th  of  March,  without  any  material  variation  from  the  Pre- 
liminaries. The  question  of  Malta,  upon  which  the  war  was  ostensibly  re- 
newed, was  left  in  a  very  ambiguous  position.  By  the  Preliminary  Treaty,  it 
wns  stipulated  that  Malta  should  be  evacuated  by  the  troops  of  his  Britannic 
msjesty,  and  restored  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  "  For  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  this  island  completely  independent  of  either  of  the  two 
contracting  parties,  it  shall  be  placed  under  the  guarantee  and  protection  of  a 

*  Cornw«lU« — "Coirnpoiidencc,"  vol,  iii.  p.  390. 

t  /*«/.,  p.  iOe.  ;  IM..  p.  *10.  g  Ibid.,  p.  488. 
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third  power,  to  be  agreed  upon  in  the  Definitive  Xreaty."  This  was  t  constuit 
subject  of  contention  at  Amiens.  The  knights  of  Malta  were  in  truth  a 
nullity.  The  guarantee  was  to  be  given  for  a  scattered  and  bankrupt  body, 
with  a  traitor  as  their  nominal  head,  who  had  betrayed  the  island  to  the  French. 
The  end  was  a  compromise,  sure  to  produce  a  quarrel.  There  was  no  ambiguity 
about  Great  Britain  surrendering  all  the  conquests  she  had  made  in  the  war, 
-except  Ceylon,  taken  from  the  Dutch,  and  Trinidad,  taken  from  the  Spaniards. 
The  French  were  to  evacuate  Kaples  and  the  Papal  States.  Egypt  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  Sultan.  The  Bepublic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands  was  to  be 
TeeogaiieA.  The  integrity  of  Portugal  was  guaranteed.  The  French  retained 
all  that  they  had  acquired  in  Europe  by  the  vax.  The  Balance  of  Power,  the 
orthodox  creed  of  a  century,  had  received  many  rode  asuults ;  it  had  now 
become  "a  creed  outworn." 


Clwpatn'i  Needl«,  AUsntodrlk. 
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1787  August  IS  :  the  Turks  declare  »ar  agaiast  EoBSLft. 

1788  February  10  :  tho  Emperor  of  Gennau;  joined  Rusiin  againat  Turkey. 
1768  September  26  :  the  King  of  Fiance  convened  the  Stales-Geuenil  to  assemble 

in  January,  1 789. 

1790  September  27  :  the  preliminary  treaty  ratified  irith  Spain,  relatire  to  NooUca 

Sound ;  definittTe  treaty  signed  on  the  28th  October. 

1791  July  20 :    cmivention  of  Filnitz,  betwoeu  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the 

King  of  PruEsia. 

1792  April  20  :  the  French  Ifational  Auembly  declared  war  agunst  the  Emperor 

of  Germany. 
1792  Jime  26  :  the  firtl  coalitwn  against  France  took  place,  and  the  King  of 
Fruuia  issued  his  majiifesto. 

1792  September  16  :    wot   declared  against   Sardinia  by  the   French  National 

Assembly. 

1793  February  1  :  France  declared  irar  agunst  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 
1793  Febmary  S  :  The  Duke  of  Tuscany  acknowledged  the  French  Republic 
1793  May  20  :  Spain  engaged  to  asuat  Great  Britain. 

1793  September  3  :  the  King  of  Naples  declared  var  against   the   French  Be- 

1793  Great  Britain  concluded  treaties,  July  14,  with  Prussia ;  August  30,  with 
Austria  ;  and  September  26,  with  Portugal 

1795  February  15 :    the    first   pacification  between   the    National   Assembly   of 

France  and  the  Teiideana,  conclndcd. 

1796  February  18  :    a  defensive  alliance  entered  into  with  Russia,  by  Great 

1795  April  6 ;  p«ace  of  BatU,  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  French 

Republic. 

1796  May  IG  :    treaty  of  alliance  signed  at   Paris,    between  France  and  the 

United  Provinces,  against  England.      Dutch  Flanders  ceded  to  Fiance. 
1795  July  22  :  peace    ratified   at  Basle   between   France   and  Spain.       Spanish 
St.  Domingo  ceded  to  France. 

1795  November  25  :  the  partition  of  Poland  took  place  between  Russia,  Austria, 

and  PrOBsia. 

1796  May  15  :  treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  French  Republic  and  the  King  of 

Sardinia,  the  latter  ceding  Savoy,  Nice,  the  territory  of  Tends,  and  Beuil, 

and  granting  a  free  passage  for  troops  through  bis  states. 
1796  August  5  :    the    treaty  of   Berlin   ratified    between    Prussia    and   France, 

whereby  the  neutrality  of  the  north  of  Germany  was  guaranteed. 
1796  August  19  :  an  ailtance  offensive  and  defensive  concluded  at  8t.  Udefomo, 

between  France  and  Spain. 

1796  October  6  :  war  declared  bf  Spain  against  Great  Britain. 

1797  February  19  :  trtaiy  of  ToUiitino,  between  the  French   Republic  and  the 

Pope. 
1797  April  18  :  preliminaries  of  the  ptace  of  Leoben  ugned  between  Austria  and 
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1797  October  17  :  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  between  France  and  Auatria,  tli« 
latter  power  yielding  the  Low  Conntriea  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to  Fmnce  ; 
and  Uilan,  Mantua,  and  Modena,  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  ;  Tenioe  as- 
signed to  the  Emperor. 

1797  December  9  :  eongreu  of  Badtladt  commenced  ita  labonn  to  treat  concern- 

ing a  general  peace  with  the  Germanic  powers. 

1798  Switzerland  in^dcd  hy  the  French. 

1798  September  12  ;  war  declared  against  France  hj  the  Forte,  and  an  alliance, 
offenaiTe  and  defensive,  entered  into  between  the  latter  power,  Russia,  and 
Great  Britain, 

1798  October  3  :  Naples  and  Sardinia  commence  hostilities  against  France. 

1798  December  29  :  a  treaty   of  alliance   and   subaidies,    agreed   upon    between 

Great  Britain  and  Russia,  against  France. 

1799  June  22  :  the  »ectmd  axiUtion  against  France,  by  Great  Britain,  the  Em- 

perors of  Geimany  and  Russia,  part  of  the  German  empire,  the  Kings  of 
Naples  and  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the  Barbaiy  States.  Conference  of 
Radstadt  broken  up. 

1800  June  20 :  a  treaty  of  aubsidiei  ratified  at  Vienna,  between  Austria  and 

England,  stipulating  that  the  war  should  be  Tigoronsly  prosecuted  agunst 
France,  and  that  neither  of  the  contracting  powers  should  anter  into  a 
separate  peace. 

1800  December  16 :  a  treaty  of  armtd  netttraiitij  rati/Ud,  between  Russia,  Den- 

mark, and  Sweden,  at  Petersburgh,  in  order  to  cause  their  flags  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  belligerent  powers. 

1601  February  9  :  peace  of  LaiitniUe,  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  confirming  the  cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  stipulating  that  the  Rhine,  to  the  Dutch  territories,  should  form 
the  boundary  of  France,  and  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Batarian, 
Helvetic,  Ligurian,  and  Cisalpine  republics, 

1801-  March  3  :  war  declared  by  Spain  against  FortngaL 

1801  March  21 :  a  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  between  France  and  Spain,  whereby 

the  estates  of  Parma  were  yielded  to  Fiance,  who  in  return  ceded  Tuscany 

to  the  Prince  of  Paima,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Etruria. 
1801  March  28  :  a  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  the  King  of  Ni^lea, 

signed  at  Florence,  by  which  France  acquired  the  Isles  of  Etbs,  Piombino, 

and  Presides. 
1801  June  17  ;  a  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  at  Peter&- 

1801  July   15  :    the   Concordat  between   Bonaparte  and  Pius  VIL,   signed    at 

Paris. 
1801  August  8:  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Spain  and  Pwtugal, 
.  I80I  September  29  :  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Madrid,  between  France  and 

Portugal. 
1801  October  1:    preliminary   articles  of   peace    between    France   and   England, 

ugned  at  London  by  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto. 

1801  October  8 :  a  treaty  of  peace  ratified  at  Paris  between  the  Emperor  of  Russia 

and  the  French  government 

1802  March  26  ;  peaet  of  AfMen»  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,   and 

Holland. 
1802  June  26  :  deflnitiTe  treaty  between  France  uid  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TLa  Pcaee  a  pree»rioi»  ormistic* — Demandi  of  Booparte — BngliBh  in  Fnnce — Fmich  encrouh- 
nunto — The  king's  alliuion  to  them  in  his  Speech — Preoeh  eipedicion  to  St.  DomingD — 
ToujgaLnt  L'OuTerture— Mr.  Addington'a  poliej— Boniparte  «nd  lord  Whitworth— Tri»l 
of  Peltier — Speech  of  MaciotOBh — DeKpard's  conspiraej — Militia  csUed  oat — VioleniM  of 
BoD&puta  tovanli  the  firitiih  amhundor^JblU— War  deet»red--HegctiatianB  for  Mr. 
Fitt'a  retam  to  pawer—  DetenUon  in  Prance  of  Bngluh  tnTslIeiB— Great  Britain  ronaad 
— PreparatioDB  for  iDTasion — Bmmett'a  inBoireetibn^Kapid  enrolment  of  Voluntenv — 
Bonaparte  at  Boologne— Pitt  at  Walmer— The  Volunteeia  reriewed— Weak  new  of  the 
Addington  miniatrj— The  king's  illnem — Negotiations  for  a  change  of  miniatrr — Fitt 
pmsee  for  an  administration  on  a  broad  basis — His  failure— Pitt  prime  minister — Con- 
spiraej against  the  Pint  Consul  —Murder  of  the  Dae  d'Enghien. 

Let  us  compare  the  opinione  of  two  hietorians  on  the  likelihood  of  the 
duration  of  peace.  "  The  treaty  of  Amiena  bad  scarcely  been  signed,  when 
the  reetlesB  ambition  and  tbe  insupportable  insolence  of  the  First  Consul  con- 
vinced the  great  body  of  tbe  English  people  that  the  peace,  so  eagerly 
velcomed,  waa  only  a  precarious  armistice,"*  "We  turn  from  the  view  of 
Macaulay  to  that  of  Thiers:  "  The  treaty  of  Amiens  bad  been  signed  only  a 
few  months,  and  their  joy  at  the  peace  bad  a  little  cooled  amongst  the 
English,  when  there  remaieed  before  tlieir  eyes,  as  if  it  were  a  bright  and 
troubleBome  light,  the  grandeur  of  France,  unhappily  too  little  disguised  in 
the  person  of  the  First  Consul.  Some  civilities  to  Mr.  Fox,  on  his  visit  to 
Paris,  did  not  prevent  their  seeing  that  the  First  Consul  had  tbe  attitude  of 

*  Uaoanla;— "  Biognphie*,"  Pitt,  p.  217. 
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maeter,  not  only  in  the  afiairs  of  France,  but  iu  tbe  affairs  of  Europe.  His 
language,  full  of  geniuB  and  ambition,  offended  the  pride  of  the  English;  hia 
devouring  activity  disturbed  their  repose,"*  What  the  English  historiaa 
calls  "  insupportable  insolence,"  the  French  bistoiian  describes  as  "languid 
full  of  genius  and  ambition."  Two  months  only  had  passed  since  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  when  M.  Otto  said  that  if  paragraphs  against  Bonaparte 
continued  to  appear  in  the  English  papers,  there  would  be  "war  to  the 
death. "t  The  casual  converaationa  of  M.  Otto  soon  took  the  form  of  pasitive 
demands  on  the  part  of  the  First  Consul.  They  were  these:  To  put  a  stop  to 
offensive  publications;  to  send  away  certain  disaffected  persons  and  transport 
others;  to  require  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  resident  in  England, 
to  repair  to  Warsaw;  to  expel  all  French  emigrants  who  may  wear  decora- 
tions belonging  to  the  ancient  government  of  France.  M.  Otto  was  told  by 
lord  Hawkesbury  that  "no  representation  of  a  foreign  power  would  ever 
induce  government  to  violate  those  rights  on  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  this  country  are  founded:"  that  if  emigrants  did  not  break  tbe  laws  they 
could  not  be  molested;  that  the  law  admitted  no  previous  restraints  upon 
publications;  and  that  the  law  alone  was  the  only  protection  which  the 
government  itself  possessed  or  required  against  libels.  Words  incomprehen- 
sible to  despotism!  "Alas,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "the  First  Consul  descended 
from  his  glorious  height  to  listen  to  pamphleteers,  and  to  deliver  himself  to 
transports  as  violent  as  they  were  unworthy  of  him.  To  outrage  him,  the 
wise,  the  victorious,  what  an  unpardonable  crime  !  Torrents  of  blood  must 
flow,  because  pamphleteers,  always  assailing  their  own  government,  had 
insulted  a  stranger — a  great  man,  without  doubt,  but  a  man,  after  all,  and 
the  chief  of  a  rival  natian."^ 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  closed  on  tbe  28th  of  June,  and  the  Par- 
liament was  dissolved  on  tbe  following  day.  Mr.  Speaker  Abbot,  ia 
addressing  the  king,  said,  "We  now  indulge  the  flattering  hope  that  we  may 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace."  The  country  generally  did  not  induige  that 
hope.  The  people  began  "  at  lost  to  apprehend  that  neither  credit,  satis- 
faction, nor  even  security,  had  beeu  attained  by  the  treaty  of  AmieoB."§  Tet 
there  was  a  feeling  amongst  the  higher  uid  richer  classes  more  intense  than 
dread  of  the  ambition,  or  indignation  at  the  arrogance,  of  Bonaparte : 

"  !■  it  a  r«ed  that'a  skkken  b;  tho  irind. 
Or  Th&t  is  il,  tbU  je  go  forth  to  ua  ! 
"!''  LordB,  IftitjEnt,  Btateeinen,  »qiiire»  of  low  degree, 

M«a  knawn,  and  men  naknowo  ;  bIoIc,  Uiue,  aod  bliud, 
Foit  fomard  kII,  like  cre&tarea  of  one  kind, 
'With  Gnt-fmit  offuingi  crowd  to  bend  the  knee 
Id  Fnnc«,  befora  the  nev-bom  nuijeatj."  || 

Much  of  the  rush  to  France  was  a  natural  curiosity.  Certainly  amongst 
many  there  were  higher  motives  in  the  desire  to  look  upon  a  country  in 
whii^  ten  years  had  produced  such  marvellous  changes,  than  a  slavish 

•  Thieri— "  U  Conmilri  «t  i'Bmpte,"  torn.  xriL  p.  S4G.    18«. 

t  "lifeofSidmonth,"  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 

i  "Le  GoninUt  et  I'Kmpire,"  torn.  ivii.  p.  346. 

{  MKlnmbDij— "  Diwj,"  Maj  to  Octobsr,  1802. 
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admintion  of  irresponaible  power.  And  jet  Bomilly,  who  iras  in  FsriB  in 
September,  had  a  kmdred  feeling  with  tha  poet  who  had  seen  France, 

"  Wlwn  faith  vfts  pl«dg«d  to  oeir-bani  Ubcrl;." 

"TalleyTaQd  sent  me  word,  by  Cbarlea  Fox,  that  I  might  be  presented  to-day 
(AnniverBary  of  the  Republic)  to  the  First  Consul,  together  with  Erskine,  at 
his  levee  at  the  Tuileries.  I  had  beea  disgusted  at  the  eagemeaa  with  wbich 
the  Eugliah  crowded  to  do  homage  at  the  new  court  of  a  usurper  and  a 
tyrant,  and  I  made  Bu  excuse."  Bonaparte  had  then  become  Consul  for  hfe, 
with  power  to  choose  his  successor.  "A  more  absolute  despotism,"  says 
Somilly,  "than  that  which  now  exists  here,  France  never  experienced." 
The  police  was  never  so  vigilant;  there  was  no  freedom  of  discussion;  tha 
press  was  never  so  restrained;  all  English  newspapers  were  prohibited;  apiea 
were  in  every  society;  all  this  machinery  of  despotism  was  carried  on  in  the 
name  of  liberty  and  equality.  The  despotiam  was  endured  and  even  coveted, 
for  it  "  ia  B  sort  of  paradise,  compared  with  the  agitation,  the  perpetual  alarm, 
the  scenes  of  infamy  and  bloodshed  which  accompBoied  the  pretended  liberties 
of  France."* 

When  the  SesMon  of  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of 
November,  there  was  something  ominous  in  the  King's  Speech.  In  his  inter- 
course with  foreign  powers  he  had  been  actuated  by  a  sincere  disposition  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace;  but  it  was  nevertheless  impossible  to  lose  sight  of 
that  establiithed  and  wise  system  of  policy,  by  which  the  interests  of  other 
states  are  connected  with  our  own.  "I  cannot,  therefore,"  continued  the 
Idng,  "be  indifferent  to  any  material  change  in  their  relative  condition  and 
strength. "  During  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  at  Amiens,  Bonaparte 
had  become  the  Dictator  of  tho  Cisalpine  Bepublic.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  the  First  Consul,  to  use  the  sugared  words  of  M.  Thiers,  "exercising 
in  Switzerland  his  beneScent  dictation,  sent  an  army  to  Berne."  The 
government  of  Mr.  Addiogton  made  b  mild  remonstrance,  which  wbb 
answered  by  Bonaparte  asserting  that  the  king  of  England  "  bad  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  conduct,  or  to  interfere  with  the  proceedings,  of  France,  on 
any  point  which  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens. "t  In  September,  Piedmont  was  formally  annexed  to  the  French 
territory.  The  First  Consul  had  stipulated  with  the  Batavion  Bepublic,  that 
he  would  withdraw  the  French  auxiliary  troops  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Definitive  Treaty.  At  the  end  of  October  the  British  minister  at  the  Hague 
reported  that  11,000  French  soldiers  were  halted  on  the  Dutch  frontiers,  and 
that  their  pay  and  maintenance  was  demanded  from  the  Bataviau  government. 
It  was  time  that  the  recommendation  in  the  king's  speech  should  be  attended 
to — that  the  means  of  security  for  preserving  peace  should  be  adopted. 
These  means  were  represented  by  a  vote  for  129,000  land  forces,  and  50,000 
seamen  and  marines.  The  necessity  for  an  additiohal  military  establishment 
was  supported  by  the  statement  that  France  bad  a  total  regular  force  of 
^7,000  men,  and  altogether  bad  at  command  929,000  men.^    The  vote  for 


•  EomiUj— "  DUry,"  Ootober,  1802. 
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additional  Beamen  was  urged  as  an  imperiDUB  neeeuity,  reqnired  oa  acoonnt 
of  "a  large  Brmament  being  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of  a  rival  nation."  Mr. 
Windham  said  of  the  French,  "  their  temple  of  libertj  is  tranaformed  into 
the  temple  of  Man."  *  la  tJie  debates  on  these  estimates  Mr.  Fox  held 
that,  "with  regard  to  the  riews  of  Bonaparte,  he  saw  no  reason  wbj,  baring 
gained  great  military  glory,  his  ambition  might  not  now  induce  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  commerce  of  his  country."  Frevious 
to  the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates,  Fox  wrote  to  Sheridan,  "  I  am  very 
much  against  your  abusing  Bonaparte,  because  I  am  sure  it  is  impolitic  both 
for  the  country  and  ourselves.  But, — as  you  please ;  only,  for  Crod'a  sake. 
Peace."  t 

There  is  an  entry  in  Mr.  Wilberforce'a  Diary  of  the  3rd  of  February, 
1803,  which  has  reference  to  an  unreported  debate  of  that  day,  when  Parlia- 
ment re-assembled  after  the  recess :  "  House  of  Commons.  Busy  about  our 
helping  Bonaparte  with  ships  for  St.  Domingo."  The  help  was  given  by 
British  merchants,  who  had  agreed  to  let  out  their  ships  to  the  French  to 
carry  over  troops  and  stores  to  that  island,  which  was  struggling  for  the 
freedom  of  the  blacks.  Addington  was  cool  about  this  transaction,  and  half 
defended  it.  Pitt  reprobated  what  Wilberforce  describes  as  a  monstroua 
crime.  Whilst  the  negotiations  at  Amiens  were  proceeding,  the  French 
government  was  preparing  on  expedition  upon  the  largest  scale  for  the 
destruction  of  the  government  in  St,  Domingo,  where,  after  a  long  stmgi^le, 
the  military  genius  and  the  political  sagacity  of  Toussunt  L'Ouverture  bad 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  civil  and  military  dominion  of  free  negroes,  of 
which  government  he  was  the  undisputed  head.^  The  English  ministry 
made  some  remonstrance  against  the  formidable  outfit  of  the  French  expe- 
dition ;  but  the  First  Consul  said  that  "  we  were  materially  interested  in  the 
reduction  of  Toussaint's  power,  who  would  otherwise  establish  in  the  West 
Indies  a  piratical  state."  §  The  French  republican  government  had  in  1791 
issued  a  proclamation  emancipating  the  slaves.  Toussaint  became  from  that 
time  a  supporter  of  France,  and  in  1796  was  appointed  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  St.  Domingo.  He  manifested  his  confidence  in  the  French 
by  sending  his  children  to  be  educated  in  Paris,  By  the  time  Bonaparte 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  power,  Toussaint  had  reduced  St.  Domingo  to  a  con- 
dition of  tranquillity ;  and  had  exercised  a  strict  but  just  sway,  which  allowed 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  great  island  to  attain  some  degree  of 
their  ancient  prosperity.  In  IB01,the  leading  chiefs,  in  a  Constiiution  which 
they  formed,  appointed  Toussaint  President  and  Governor  for  life.  He 
apprised  Bonaparte  of  his  new  dignity  in  a  letter  beginning,  "The  first  of 
Blacks  to  the  first  of  Whites."  This  was  probably  held  an  assumption  not 
to  be  endured.  The  expedition  was  instantly  prepared ;  and  a  fleet  of  nearly 
a  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  with  twenty-one  thousand  troops,  sailed  on  the 
14th  of  December,  1801. .  When  this  great  force  appeared  off  the  island, 
Toussaint  was  disheartened.  He  nevertheless  resisted  for  some  time,  until 
some  of  his  generals  weie  wou  over  by  the  generals  of  Bonaparte,  on  receiving 

*  "  PuliamBDtaiT  RUtot;,"  toI.  ziiri.  col.  lOSS. 
t  Hoore— "Li&orSluiiilaii,"p.  5B9— qurto«d. 
iSunnUe,p.2aO.  g    "  Gunnliii  CorrespomieaGa,"  vol.  iiL  p.  404. 
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promisea  of  bontmn  and  rewards.  Touseaiot  resisted ;  because  he  knew  that 
the  object  of  the  French  was  to  re-eatablish  slavery,  as  they  had  done  in 
Ghiadaloupe.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  submit;  but  he  refused  to  accept 
any  authority  at  the  hands  of  those  who  brought  fetters  for  his  African 


brethren.  He  retired  to  hia  farm  in  the  mountaiiu,  where  he  remained  for 
two  months.  But,  being  invited  to  a  conference  with  the  French  generals, 
he  loft  his  retreat,  was  arrested,  and  with  his  wife  and  children  was  taken 
on  board  a  vessel  of  war  and  carried  to  Brest.  He  was  finally  immured  in  the 
caatle  of  Joui,  near  Besan^on ;  was  subjected  to  the  most  frightful  severities  j 
and  died  there  on  the  27th  of  April,  1803."  The  death  of  Tousssint  pro- 
duced a  deep  impression  in  England.  Tlie  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  had 
been  agitated  in  every  recent  session  of  Parliameat,  and  the  fate  of  the 
heroic  negro  was  ever  in  men's  minds  when  they  thought  of  the  wrongs  of 
his  race.  In  his  treatment,  in  the  name  of  Liberty  and  flquality,  they  saw 
that  magnanimity  formed  no  portion  of  the  nature  of  the  First  Consul. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Mr.  Addington  had  endured  a  good 
deal  of  reproRch  as  a  man  incompetent  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country  at 
a  crisis  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  He  was  held  to  be  too  timid  in  his 
dealings  with  France.  On  the  19th  of  February,  he  told  lord  Ifalmesbury 
that  his  maxim  was  "  to  resist  or  bear  all  clamour  and  invective  at  home  till 
such  time  as  France  (and  he  ever  foresaw  it  must  happen)  had  filled  the 
measure  of  her  folly,  and  had  put  herself  completely  in  the  wrong."  t  That 
time  the  minister  thought  had  arrived.  Bonaparte  had  published  in  the 
"Mooiteur"  of  the  30th  of  January,  a  Report  of  Colonel  Sebaatiani,  who 
had  been  sent  by  him  to  explore  Egypt  and  Syria.  This  Eeport  stated  that 
with  a  few  thousand  men  France  might  easily  reconquer  Egypt ;  that  the 
people  were  in  love  with  the  French  and  hated  the  English ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  were  ready  to  declare  for  the  French. 
Addington  told  Malmesbury  that  the  Cabinet,  in  consequence  of  this  Beport, 

*  For  *n  intertsUng  desoription  of  this  priion,  bm  Uin  Huiiiwstt'i  "  Th«  Hour  and  Uis 
Man,"  Tol.  iii.  p.  2SS. 

f  H&liiuibiu7 — "Diaries,"  jic.,  toL  it.  p.  US. 
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had  directed  lord  Whitwortb,  our  ambassador,  to  declare  that  the  First 
Consul's  views  on  Egypt  were  now  made  inaaife«t ;  that  his  intention  of 
annulliijg  the  E«public  of  the  Seven  Islands  was  also  demonstrated ;  that 
every  part  of  the  Beport  betrayed  views  of  hostile  aggrandizement,  aa 
regarded  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  until  a  full  and  unequivocal  explanation 
was  given,  the  fulfilment  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  respecting 
Malta  could  not  be  expected.  This  dispatch  to  lord  Whitwortb  went  on  the 
7th.  On  the  24th  the  ambassador  sent  an  account  of  what  bad  taken  place 
at  the  Tuileries  on  the  morning  of  the  18th.  Bonaparte  harangued  him  for 
two  hours,  lord  "Whitwortb  in  vain  trying  to  put  in  a  word : — Every  wind 
that  blew  from  Dover  brought  additional  instances  of  our  personal  diiilike  to 
him ;  there  were  two  French  newspapers  paid  by  ua  to  abuse  him ;  had  we 


Lord  W  hi  1  worth. 

treated  him  witb  confidence  and  attention  he  was  ready  to  ibave  joined  with 
us  in  governing  thf  world,  which,  with  his  army  and  our  fleet,  might  certainly 
be  done;  that  he  now  saw  plainly  that  the  two  countries  must  ever  be  at 
enmity,  if  not  at  war ;  that  the  mode  in  which  we  had  taken  up  the  affair  of 
bis  ofScer  in  Egypt  was  injurious  and  unwarrantable ;  that  he  had  rather 
see  us  in  possession  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  than  in  possession  of 
Malta;  that  he  would  not  provoke  war,  but  that  he  had  an  army  of  400,000 
men,  with  which  be  would  attack  us  at  home,  command  the  expedition  him- 
self, run  all  risks,  and  sacrifice  army  after  army  till  he  succeeded.  Lord 
Whitwortb  replied  with  calmness;  noticing  that  the  acquisitions  which 
France  bod  made  since  the  peace,  and  those  she  evidently  bad  iu  contempla> 
tion  to  make,  rendered  it  impossible  for  England  to  remain  quiet.  "  What," 
said  Bonaparte,  "  you  mean  France  has  got  Piedmont,  and  part  of  Switzer- 
land — deux  miterahlet  hagaUllet." 

Within  a  day  or  two  of  this  memorable  interview,  another  cause  of 
offence  was  blown  by  the  winds  over  the  Straits  of  Dover.  One  of  the 
French  papers  published  in  London,  L'AxAigu,  conducted  by  M.  Peltier,  a 
royalist  emigrant,  contained  many  bitter  reproaches  and  insfnuationa  against 
Bonaparte.  The  First  Consul  bad  demanded,  aa  we  have  seen,  that  a  vigour 
beyond  the  law  should  be  eierciaed  with  regard  to  journals ;  he  required  that 
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Peltier  ebonld  be  btmiBhed,  but  he  was  told  that  the  law  alone  could  give  him 
redreBs.  He  then  demauded  the  prosecution  of  Peltier  by  the  attoruey- 
general  for  "a  libel  on  a  friendly  government."  This  was  putting  his 
coDiptaint  upon  a  right  issue.  Mr.  Perceval  opened  the  case  for  tbe  crown  ; 
Mr.  Macintosh  defended  Peltier.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  crown, 
and  so  far  Bonaparte  had  every  reaaon  to  be  aatisfied  with  the  impartiality 
of  the  English  laws.  But  Peltier  published  a  report  of  the  trial,  with 
a  full  translation  of  the  speech  of  KlacintoBh,  which,  re-traiulated  into  other 
languages — and  amongst  the  translators  was  Madame  de  Stael — wu  circulated 
throughout  Europe,  with  the  exception,  no  doubt,  of  France.  The  triumph 
of  the  First  Consul  in  the  verdict  of  an  English  jury  must  have  been  a 
small  compensation  for  the  surpassing  eloquence  of  an  English  advocate. 
The  triumph  of  Bonaparte  was  nothing  to  the  triumph  of  dispassionate 
Englishmen  in  the  assertion  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  under  which  they 
livad.  Their  feelings  would  go  with  the  great  advocate.  Their  judgments 
would  go  with  the  verdict  against  an  unscrupulous  writer,  who  had  hinted 
at  aassssination  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  tyranny.  It  was  difficult  to  come 
to  a  sound  conclusion,  under  the  power  of  such  eloquence.  "  Qentlemen,'" 
aaid  Mai'lntosh  to  the  jury,  "  the  real  prosecutor  in  this  case  is  the  master 
the  greatest  empire  the  civilized  world  ever  saw.  The  defendant  it 
defenceless,  proscribed  exile. ....  I  am  to  coosider  this  as  the  first 
a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  the 
only  free  press  remaining  in  Europe."  It  ia  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  speech  of  Macintosh.  On  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
London,  it  was  thought  that  the  acquittal  of  Pettier  would  be  considered  in 
franco  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  eloquence  poured  forth 
in  bis  defence  was  in  reality  the  manifesto  of  a  nation,  and  not  the  formal 
declaration  of  war  by  a  government.  When  all  freedom  of  opinion  had  been 
trampled  down  in  France,  let  us  conaider  what  must  have  been  the  affect  in 
Flngland  of  auch  words  as  these :  "  One  asylum  of  free  discnasion  is  etill 
inviolate.  There  is  atill  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  &eely  exercise 
bis  reason  on  the  moat  importsnt  concerns  of  society ;  where  be  can  boldly 
puhlish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants. 
The  press  of  England  is  stUl  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  free  constitution  of 
our  forefathers.  It  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen,  and  I 
truat  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  faU,  it  will  fall  only  under  the 
TuiuB  of  the  British  Empire."  Having  proceeded  to  describe  "  circumstoncea 
in  the  histoiy  of  this  country  which  Iiave  induced  our  ancestors  at  all  times 
to  handle,  with  more  than  ordinary  tenderness,  that  branch  of  the  liberty  of 
discussion  which  is  applied  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  states,"  the  orator 
indirectly,  but  not  the  less  distinctly,  pointed  to  tlie  attitude  of  France  at 
the  moment  in  which  he  was  speaking :  "  "When  vaat  projects  of  aggrandize- 
ment are  manifested,  when  schemes  of  criminal  ambition  are  carried  into 
effect,  the  day  of  battle  is  fast  approaching  for  England.  Her  free  govern- 
ment cannot  engage  in  dangerous  wars,  without  the  hearty  and  afieotionate 
support  of  her  people.  A.  state  thus  situated  cannot,  without  the  utmost 
peril,  silence  those  public  diacussions  which  are  to  point  the  popular 
indignation  against  those  who  must  soon  be  enemies.  In  domestic  dissen- 
sions, it  may  sometimes  be  the  supposed  interest  of  government  to 
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the  preBS.  But  it  never  can  be  even  their  apparent  interest  when  the 
danger  is  purely  foreign.  A.  king  of  Englaud  vho,  in  Buch  circumstanoea, 
should  conspire  against  the  free  press  of  this  country,  would  undermine  the 
foundstiona  of  his  own  throne ;  he  would  silence  the  trumpet  which  Is  to 
c&tl  his  people  ronnd  his  standard." 

Whilst  the  trial  of  Peltier  was  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
on  the  2lBt  of  February,  a  fearful  tragedy  was  enacted  at  the  new  gaol  in 
the  Borough.  Colonel  Pespard  and  six  accomplices  vere  executed  for  high 
treason.  This  was  no  case  of  constructive  treason.  Edward  Marcus 
Bespard,  a  native  of  Ireland,  had  served  in  our  army  with  a  bravery  and 
good  conduct  to  which  lord  Nelson  bore  testimony  on  his  trial.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  war  he  had  preferred  some  claim  against  govemnient  which 
was  not  attended  to ;  had  become  irritated ;  and  had  so  conducted  himself  as 
to  be  arrested,  and  confined  in  Goldbath  Fields  prison,  until  he  woa  released 
by  the  expiration  of  the  Act  for  the  Suapension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus. 
Maddened  into  wild  prospects  of  revenge,  this  fierce  enthusiast  engaged 
privates  of  the  Quards,  and  some  of  the  humblest  workmen,  in  a  conspiracy 
which  he  said  was  to  have  the  most  extensive  ramifications,  for  killing  the 
king;  for  attacking  the  Tower;  for  taking  possession  of  the  Bank,  the  public 
offices,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  During  the  trial  it  was  distinctly 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  foreign  instigation  to  this  wild  plot;  and  that 
the  obscure  actors,  who  met  in  low  public  houses,  hod  no  correspondence  in 
any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  madman  had  seduced  ignorant 
men  to  believe  in  him ;  and  he  and  they  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  highest 
crime  known  to  the  law. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  a  Boyal  Message  was  delivered  to  Parliament,  for 
calling  out  the  Militia,  "  in  consequence  of  the  preparations  carrying  on  in 
the  ports  of  France  and  Holland,  whilst  important  discussions  are  subsisting 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  French  goTernment."  On  the  14th  lord  Whit- 
worth  sent  a  remarkable  dispatch  to  lord  Hawkesbuty,  the  official  publication 
of  which  in  May  had  been  anticipated  by  the  details  of  all  the  journals  ot 
Europe,  except  those  of  France.  At  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  on  Sunday, 
the  13tb  of  March,  an  extraordinary  scene  between  Bonaparte  and  the  British 
ambassador  took  place,  in  the  presence  of  two  hundred  persons,  including  the 
foreign  ministers.  Whilst  the  ambassadors  were  waiting  for  their  audience, 
we  are  informed  by  M.  Thiers,  "  the  First  Consul  was  with  Madame  Bona- 
parte in  her  apartment,  placing  with  the  infant  who  was  then  intended  to  be 
his  heir,  the  newly-bom  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Hortense  de  Beauhar- 
nais."*  The  name  of  lord  Whitworth  was  announced,  continues  Thien. 
"  It  produced  upon  the  First  Consul  a  visible  impression.  He  left  the  child ; 
took  abruptly  the  hand  of  Madame  Bonaparte  ;  rushed  through  the  door 
which  opened  into  the  saloon  of  reception ;  passed  before  the  foreign  ministers 
who  pressed  around  him,  and  went  straight  to  lord  Whitworth."  Then  came 
a  series  of  rapid  interrogations  and  reproaches :  Have  you  any  news  from 
England  F — So  you  are  determined  to  go  to  war  I — No ;  said  the  ambassador, 
we  are  too  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  peace.— You  wish  then  for  war  ? 
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Iiord  Whitworth  goeii  on  to  relate  thai,  Bonaparte  "  then  proceeded  to  count 
Marcow  and  the  cheralier  Azara,  who  were  standing  together  at  &  little  diB< 
tance  from  me,  and  said  to  them — The  English  wish  for  wkt,  but  if  they  are 
the  first  to  draw  the  aword  I  shall  be  the  last  to  sheathe  it.  Thejr  respect  not 
treaties  ;  heDceforth  we  must  coTer  them  with  black  crape.  He  then  went 
his  round.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  back  to  me.  He  begau  again : — Why 
armaments  t  Against  whom  are  these  meaaures  of  precaution  ?  I  have  not 
a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  ports  of  France.  But  if  70U  desire  to  arm,  I  also  will 
arm ;  if  you  will  fight,  I  will  fight.  You  may  deetroy  France,  but  you  cannot 
intimidate  her."  We  wish  neither  the  oue  nor  the  other,  said  the  calm  am- 
bassador. We  wish  to  lire  in  a  good  understanding  with  France.  "  Bespect 
treaties,  then,"  eaid  Bonaparte.  "Woe  to  those  who  respect  not  treaties." 
There  were,  two  months  more  of  diplomacy,  but  this  scene  at  the  Tuileriea 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  "  TLe  First  Consul  from  that  day  swore  to 
perish  or  to  punish  England.  Fatal  oath  !  "  *  The  first  orders  that  bore  upon 
his  desigu  to  cross  the  strait  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  to  carry  into 
England  one  of  the  armies  that  had  cooquered  Europe,  date  from  the  day 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  Message  to  Parliament  of  the  king  of  England,  t 
If  the  First  Consul  had  been  patieut,  if  he  bad  insisted  with  firmness,  but  with 
gentleness,  upon  the  evacuation  of  Malta,  the  excuses  for  the  non-performance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  would  have  been  soon  given  up  by 
the  feeble  minister  of  Great  Britain.  So  thinks  M.  Thiers.^  This  reeijt  is 
not  very  probable.  The  French  historian  holds  that  the  English  were  alto- 
gether wrong,  for  their  ambition  with  regard  to  Malta,  so  slightly  covered 
by  dissimulation,  had  become  a  real  scandal.  Tbe  First  Consul,  he  says, 
ought  to  have  wholly  left  them  in  the  wrong,  instead  of  making  his  hursts 
of  anger  resound  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.§  Franco 
demanded  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  treaty ;  that  the  island  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  Knights  of  Malta.  France  and  Spain  bad 
sequestrated  the  poEsessions  of  the  Knights.  "  We  bound  ourselves  to 
surrender  it  to  a  known  Order,  clothed  with  certain  powers,  and  capable  of 
exerting  themselves  in  consequence  of  certain  revenues.  We  found  no  such 
Order.  Tbe  men  indeed  and  the  name  we  found."  ||  This  is  the  ostensible 
defence  of  the  conduct  of  England  as  regards  its  morality.  The  truth  is,  we 
had  possession  of  Malta,  and  vre  had  learnt  its  value,  through  its  ssgacious 
governor,  sir  Alexander  Ball.  The  First  Consul  had  pursued  a  system  of 
aggression  after  we'had  signed  away  this  key  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  which 
France  desired  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  not  keep  it.  Malta,  in 
itself,  was  not  worth  a  war ;  but  on  the  eve  of  a  war  which  most  meu  saw 
would  be  inevitable,  it  would  have  been  very  chivalrous  to  have  evacuated 
Malta,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  that  case  the  miuiatry  of  Mr. 
Addington  would  not  have  been  laughed  at  by  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand  for 
their  weakness.  Tbe  impolicy  of  the  evacuation  of  Malta  is  the  real  defence 
for  its  retention.  And  thus  we  went  to  war,  after  a  peace  which  had 
lasted  one  year  and  six  weeks.     On  the  ISth   May,  the  Declaration  of 

■  Tbiera— "LeCoDxalatetrEmpire,"  faiiUTTu.  p.  817  (Piri^  ISflO). 

t  Hid.,  tomo  iv.  p.  315  (Paris,  UiS.)  t  ^bid.,  tome  ivii.  p.  8(7. 

3  Ibid.,  tone  IT.  p.  311,  li  Coleridge — "Friend,"  'Eaaj  tL 
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War,  and  the  vanons  docnmentB  by  which  the  final  meaBure  was  to  b«  sup 
ported,  were  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  two  Houses  of  Partiament. 

It  is  Bcarcelj  Decessary  that  we  should  enter  into  any  minute  dctuls  of 
the  negotiations  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Addington — a  negotiation  which  bad  been  going  on  during  the  montha  of 
March  and  April.  There  are  Tarious  accounts  of  these  negotiations,  but  it 
appears  clearly  that  an  overture  to  Pitt  waa  made  to  him  from  Addington, 
through  lord  Melville ;  and  that  it  was  propoaed  to  Pitt  that  he  should  name 
some  one  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treosurj,  not  receiving  that  altuation  him- 
self, but  taking  the  of&ce  of  Secretary  of  State,  Addington  being  the  other 
Secretary.*  Wilberforce  tells  the  story  of  the  mission  of  Dundas  with  a 
variation :  "  After  dianer  and  port  wioe,  he  began  cautiously  to  open  bis 
proposals.  But  he  saw  it  would  not  do,  and  stopped  abruptly.  '  B«aUy,* 
said  Pitt,  with  a  sly  severity,  and  it  was  almost  the  only  sharp  thing  I  ever 
beard  him  say  of  any  friend,  '  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  I  was  to 
be."  "  t  Pitt  was  then  offered  the  Treasury,  on  condition  that  there  sboutd  be 
no  extensive  changes  in  other  offices.  Pitt  stipulated  that  Melville,  Spencer, 
GrenviDe,  and  'Windham  should  be  of  the  Cabinet ;  that  there  must  be  a 
general  sweep ;  and  that  the  change  must  be  made  with  the  king's  desire. 
Addington  demurred.}  The  king's  "  own  Chancellor"  saw  bis  majesty,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  and  "  told  the  story  in  his  own  way,  as  the  king  expressed 
resentment  against  Pitt,  talked  of  his  putting  the  Crown  in  commission,  and 
that  he  carried  his  plan  of  removal  bo  eitrenjely  far  and  so  high,  that  it  might 
reach  Aim,"§  Pittwould  not  come  into  office  upon  Addington' s  propositions. 
But  lie  was  tired,  and  so  were  his  friends,  of  bolstering  up  a  feeble  government. 
The  admirers  of  Pitt  felt  that  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand ;  and  Canning,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  expressed  what  he  and  others  bad  long  suppressed,  or 
conveyed  only  in  sarcestic  allusions  :  "  Away  with  the  cant  of '  Measures,  not 
men;'  the  idle  supposition  tliat  it  is  the  harness  and  not  the  horses  that  draw 

the  chariot  along What  is  the  nature  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  P 

Look  at  Prance,  and  see  what  we  have  to  cope  with,  and  consider  what  has  made 
her  what  she  is — a  Man."    Addington  remained  in  power  during  another  year. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  there  was  unusual  excitement  with  reference  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  king's  Message  was  to  be  takrai 
into  consideration,  The  Strangers'  Gallery  was  filled  at  an  early  hour;  and 
the  Beportera  for  the  Journals,  then,  and  long  afterwards,  obliged  to  struggle 
for  their  places,  were  shut  out.  We  have  thus  lost  irrecoverably  the  oration  of 
Pitt,  who  had  been  for  some  time  absent  from  parliament.  It  is  universally 
repreiented  to  have  been  one  of  his  greatest  efforts.  The  finest  speech,  says 
Malmesbury,  he  ever  made — strong  in  support  of  war,  but  silent  as  to  mtuis- 
tera.  His  very  finest,  according  to  Eomilly  :  "  His  influence  and  authority 
in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  shown  upon  the  debate  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  still  more  on  the  day  when  Fox  moved  that  the  House  should  recommend 
the  Crown  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Busaia,  exceed  all  belief."  ||  Pox  said 
of  Pitt's  speech  "  that  if  Demosthenes  had  been  present,  he  must  have 
admired  and  might  have  envied."  %    But  neither  Pitt  nor  Pox  pressed  for  the 

*  Rose — "Diuiei  and  ComspanileiKW, "  vol.  ii.  p.  31.       S  Mftlroealmr]',  ml.  iv.  p.  190. 

t  Waberforee— "  Life,"  toI.  iii.  [>.  219.  ||  I«tl*r  exx. 
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retirement  of  ministen.  They  did  not  Tote  for  the  condemnatory  resolutions 
that  were  proposed,  nnd  Addingtoa  had  therefore  a  large  majority.  Whoerer 
was  minister  at  that  crisis,  and  would  carry  on  the  war  vigorously,  would 
hare  the  support  of  the  country.  Bonaparte,  in  addition  to  his  manirettationa 
of  bitter  hostility  against  the  British  government,  had  committed  an  outrage 
upon  British  subjects  which  roused  the  national  feeling.  Two  French  vessels 
had  been  captured  under  English  letters  of  marque.  The  Fint  Consul,  under 
the  pretence  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  to  make  capturea  at 
sea  before  a  general  declaration  of  war,  arrested  ten  thousand  English 
travellers  in  Fiance.  The  plea  was  a  false  one.  The  vessels  were  taken  on 
the  20th  of  May,  at  which  time  war  had  heen  openly  announced  hy  the  depar- 
ture of  the  ambassadors  of  either  country.  He  detained  the  English  visitors 
in  captivity  till  his  abdication  in  1614  restored  most  of  them  to  their  homes. 
"  If,"  writes  Bomilly,  "  it  had  been  Bonaparte's  object  to  give  strength  to 
the  British  ministry,  and  to  make  the  war  universally  popular  in  England, 
he  conld  not  have  devised  a  better  eipedient."  In  a  frenzy  of  passion  he 
sent  for  Junot,  the  governor  of  Paris,  and  ordered  him  to  take  measures  that 
all  the  English  should  be  seized — the  Temple,  the  Force,  the  Abbaye,  (prisons) 
would  hold  them.  Junot  remonstrated ;  but  he  told  him,  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  shew  him  and  hia  other  generals  that  he  would  make  himself  obeyed.* 
And  now  there  was  only  one  mind  in  Glreat  Britain.  "The  land  brisUed." 
The  spirit  that  was  raised  in  France  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick  was  raised  in 
England  by  Bonaparte.  The  pressure  of  taxation,  the  desire  for  a  reformed 
House  of  Commona,  the  remembrances  of  despotic  acta  of  the  government, 
the  sympathy  with  republican  France — all  was  forgotten,  in  the  one  absorbing 
impulse  for  the  defence  of  the  soil.  Throughout  the  land  went  the  eloquent 
Declaration  of  "  the  merchants,  bankers,  traders,  and  other  inhabitaata  of 
London,"  agreed  to  at  the  Boyal  Exchange  amidst  the  cheers  of  five  thoosand 
of  the  moat  eminent  citisens  of  the  greatest  commercial  community  of  the 
world.  The  Declaration  was  written  hy  Macintosh.  The  pledge  of  London 
became  the  common  pledge  of  every  town  and  dty  of  the  provinoes,  "  We 
deem  it  our  duty  solemnly  to  bind  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  country- 
men,  in  the  most  sacred  manner,  that  we  will  employ  all  our  exertions  to 
rouse  the  spirit  and  to  assist  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  ^  that  we  will  be 
ready  with  our  services  of  every  sort,  and  on  every  occasion,  in  its  defence ; 
and  that  we  will  rather  perish  together,  than  live  to  see  the  honour  of  the 
British  name  tarnished,  or  that  noble  inheritance  of  greatness,  glory,  and 
liberty  destroyed,  which  has  descended  to  us  from  our  forofathera,  and  which 
we  are  determined  to  transmit  to  our  posterity." t  To  the  "English 
commercial  aristocracy,  more  active  than  the  old  aristocracy  of  the -oobility," 
M.  Thiers  attributes  the  war.  They  were  afraid,  he  says,  of  the  competition 
with  which  they  wero  menaced  by  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Genoese 
flags  ;  "  the  mercantile  interest  (haui  commoree)  of  London  became  hostile."^ 
The  merohants  must  have  kept  very  bad  accounts,  and  have  made  very  unaound 
calculations,  to  have  feared  the  competition  of  France  and  her  dependencies, 
when  their  flags  could  traverse  the  seaa  uninterrupted  by  war.    In  1601, 
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before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  official  value  of  our  Ezpoite  waa  thirty-seveu 
millions;  in  1802,  a  year  of  uninteiTupted  peace,  they  had  riaeo  to  forty-one 
millions;  in  1803,  when  the  peace  was  broken,  they  fell  to  thirty-one 
milliona. 

It  had  become  a  sort  of  popular  tradition  in  France  that  an  army  might 
he  transported  &om  Calais  to  Dover  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  f  ranee,  by  a 
common  movement  of  its  departments  and  its  towns,  offered  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  the  government.  These  boats  were,  when  unladon,  to  draw  only 
three  or  four  feet  of  water.  Built  in  the  interior,  on  the  banks  of  the  Qironda, 
the  Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Somme,  the  Oise,  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  the  Rhine, 
they  were  to  descend  these  riven  to  their  mouths,  and,  creeping  along  the 
shores,  to  be  united  in  the  ports  of  La  Manche.  There  they  were  to  take  on 
board  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  ten  thousand  horses,  and  four 
hundred  pieces  of  ordnance.  *  Lord  Dundonald  says  that  Bonaparte  had 
become  aware  that  any  number  of  Prench  gun-boats  could  sail  along  their 
own  coasts,  under  the  protection  of  the  numerous  batteriea  ;  and  although 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  deride  this  armament,  he  sees  no  cause  to  doubt 
that  it  might  have  been  successful,  sooner  or  later,  t  To  cross  the  Channel 
with  an  army,  to  terminate  in  London  the  rivalry  of  two  nations,  was  the 
prodigious  euterprize  to  which  Bonaparte  applied  his  faculties  during  three- 
successive  years.  "  So  filled  was  he  with  hope  that  he  rested,  calm,  confident, 
happy  even,  in  preparation  for  an  attempt  which  would  conduct  him  either  to 
be  the  master  of  the  world,  or  to  be  engulfed,  himself,  his  army,  his  glory,  at 
.the  bottom  of  the  ocean."  X 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  the  First  Consul,  accompanied  by  Madame  Bon^ 
parte,  set  out  to  visit  the  coasts  of  the  Channel  from  the  Seine  to  the  Scheldt. 
He  demanded  from  the  minister  of  the  public  treasure  the  diamonds  of  the 
crown,  to  form  ornaments  for  his  wife.  He  would  show  himself  in  the 
splendour  of  regality,  "  in  all  but  name  a  king."  In  the  autumn  of  1803  hia 
plans  of  invasion  were  becoming  mature.  He  would  attack  the  United 
Kingdom  on  several  points  at  once.  A  portion  of  his  army  should  invade 
Ireland  from  Brest.  There  were  Irish  fugitives  in  France  with  whom  the 
First  Consul  negotiated.  He  would  send  an  expedition  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  with  an  ample  supply  of  arms,  if  they  would  furnish  twenty  thousand 
insurgents.  Of  course  the  fugitives  were  ready  to  promise,  and  to  stipulate 
that  France  should  not  make  peace  with  England  without  the  independence 
of  Ireland  being  a  condition.  The  issue  of  the  Irish  insurrection  of  the  23rd 
of  July  abated  nothing  of  these  sanguine  hopes.  Bobert  Emmett,  who  with 
his  elder  brother  had  been  implicated  in  the  Bebellion,  had  returned  to  Ireland 
in  1802.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he  had  obtained  30001.,  a  sum  which  he 
employed  in  organizing  a  new  rebellion.  The  peace  was  not  at  an  end  when 
young  Emmett  began  to  swear  in  conspiratora.  On  the  23rd  of  July — the 
government  beiDg  aware  that  mischief  was  brooding — the  insurrection  broke 
out  in  Dublin.  It  was  marked  by  aa  act  of  peculiar  atrocity— the  murder  «f 
the  venerable  lord  Kilwsrden,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  man  of  the  most 


*  See  Tliini,  tome  ir.  pp.  S52-S. 
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upright  &nd  ftmiable  cbaract^r,  who  came  amongst  an  armed  mob,  in  bis 
carriage,  accompanied  by  bis  daughter.  The  aepbew  of  lord  Kilwardeii  waa 
rIbo  murdered.  The  daughter  escaped.  The  inaurrection,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  waa  put  down  in  a  fev  houra.  Robert  Emmett  fled,  with  gome  of  bin 
misguided  companiona,  to  tbe  Wicklow  monataina ;  returned  to  take  leave  of 
the  daughter  of  Corran,  tbe  great  advocate,  whose  affections  be  bad  clandea- 
tinely  obtained ;  was  tried,  and  was  executed  with  others  whose  aames  are 
forgotten.  The  romance  of  bie  love  appears  to  have  aaved  tbe  memory  of  the 
chief  conspirator  from  oblivion.  The  young  men  and  maidens  of  thia  age  ask 
who  he  was,  when  they  bear  the  well-known  lament  of — 

"Ohi  bre&Uis  Dot  hii  nama,  lit  it  iltep  In  the  ihadt." 

Emmett  was  a  rash  enthusiast,  who  stirred  np  a  hopeless  oonspimcy,  with 
no  support  except  amongst  tbe  dregs  of  tbe  populace.  He  was  a  Protestant, 
and  his  revolt  had  no  reference  to  the  disregarded  claims  of  the  majority  of 
(he  Irish  people.  He  desired  to  see  Ireland  an  independent  Bepnblic ;  and 
he  depended  for  assistance  npon  that  man  who  had  trodden  the  liberties  of 
republican  France  under  the  hoof  of  an  armed  despotism. 

On  the  26tb  of  Juue,  Charles  Yorke,  the  Secretary  at  War,  proposed  that 
an  Army  of  Beserve  of  60,000  men  should  be  immediately  raised.  Air.  "Wind- 
ham maintained  that  this  was  a  mere  addition  to  tbe  militia,  with  all  the  evils 
of  that  system,  one  of  which  evils  was  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  personal 
aervice  of  tbe  man  chosen  by  ballot  who  could  provide  a  substitute.  A  militia 
could  never  be  equal  to  a  regular  army.  He  preferred  what  he  called  "a 
Tendean  rising  «n  matte."  On  the  18th  of  July,  a  more  extensive  measure 
was  proposed  by  the  Secretary  at  War :  that  an  enrolment  should  be  made 
of  all  men  in  every  parish  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty-five.  These 
were  to  be  divided  into  four  classes,  and  according  to  tbeir  ages  and  family 
condition,  as  indicated  by  the  class,  they  were  to  be  called  out  and  exercised, 
arms  being  provided  for  tbem.  Mr.  Windham  thought  that  powers 
such  as  those  proposed  by  tbe  bill  should  be  rested  in  the  executive  govern- 
ment, but  that  government  should  not  be  in  baste  to  make  use  of  them,  till 
it  should  be  seen  what  might  be  hoped  from  exertions  purely  voluntaiy.  Eox 
took  tbe  course  which  was  at  once  the  most  practical  and  the  most  patriotic. 
He  wished  that  there  were  no  compulsory  provisions  in  the  bill,  of  tbe 
principles  of  which  bs  approved.  Oo  round  from  house  to  house  and  ask 
who  would  be  willing  to  serve  tbeir  country  in  tbe  hour  of  danger ;  there 
would  not  be  five  refusals  in  five  hundred ;  and  let  those  who  agree  to  serve 
be  immediately  called  forth  to  be  inatructed.  "  I  am  not  attempting  to  give 
yon  soldiers,  but  armed  citizens ;  men  whose  bosoms  glow  with  the  love  of 
their  country  and  their  connexions,  and  wbo,  in  defence  of  them,  would  be  as 
ready  to  fight  an  enemy  as  the  best  disciplined  soldiers  in  tbe  world."* 
Addington  aaid  that  sixty  thousand  volunteers  had  already  offered.  When, 
on  the  10th  of  August,  Sheridan  proposed  a|vote  of  thanks  to  the  Yoluuteers, 
it  was  stated  that  three  hundred  thousand  had  been  enrolled.  At  the 
commencement  of  tbe  next  Session,  a  Beturn  was  made  of  such  corps  as  bad 

*  "  FulUmaitarj  Hiibw;,"  Tot.  iiztL  mL  IflM. 
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been  accepted  and  placed  on  tbe  Establish ment,  and  tbe  numb«r  enrolled  was 
879,943* 

There  was  a  proroj^tion  of  Parliament  for  about  three  montbs.  That 
interval  of  legislation  was  one  of  the  most  stirring  periods  of  Britain's  hittory. 
There  are  a  hundred  and  twenty  tiiousand  Frenchmen  encamped  at  Boulogne 
anditsnetghbourhood.  The  First  Consul  passes  much  of  his  time  amidst 
these  troops.  He  puts  them  through  exercises  on  land  and  on  vater.  Ha 
gallops  along  tbe  sands.  He  traverses  the  sea  margin  in  a  amallboat.  He 
writes  to  Cambac^r^  "  I  have  passed  three  days  in  the  midst  of  tbe  camp  and 
tbe  port.  From  the  heights  of  Ambleteuse  I  have  seen  the  coast  of  England 
as  one  sees  Calvaryi'  Irom  tbe  Tuilenes.  One  can  distinguish  the  houses 
and  objects  in  motion.  It  is  a  ditch  that  will  be  leapt  over,  when  we  shall  have 
the  boldness  to  make  tbe  attempt."  J  Ho  would  make  the  attempt  in  the 
autumn ;  then  be  would  wait  till  the  beginning  of  winter ;  then  be  would  wait 
till  February ;  he  would  wait  till  a  fleet  with  twenty  thousand  more  men  had 
arrived  from  the  Texel,  and  eighteen  thousand  in  a  fleet  from  Brest.  Mean- 
while, according  to  M.  Thiers,  although  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  would 
not  have  cauaed  tbe  English  to  fear,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  led  by 
general  Bonaparte,  produced  a  shiver  of  terror  in  every  class  of  tbe  iiatioD.§ 
Let  us  see  bow  they  shivered. 

At  Walmer  Caatle,  near  Seal,  in  September,  October,  and  Ifovember, 
was  residing  William  Pitt.  How  is  the  man  engaged  who  for  seven- 
teen years  had  been  prime  minister  of  his  country  P  On  tbe  9th  of  August, 
Wilberforce  wTot«, — "  Pitt  is  about  to  take  the  command  of  three  thousand 
volunteers,  as  Lord  Warden.  I  am  uneasy  at  it.  He  does  not  engage  <hi 
equal  or  common  terms ;  and  his  spirit  will  lead  him  to  be  foremost  in  the 
battle."  II  On  the  8th  of  September  Pitt  writes  to  Bo»e,  that  he  could  not 
go  &r  from  his  post,  "  though  we  have  certainly  no  immediate  indication  of 
any  intention  irom  the  other  side  of  tbe  water  to  give  us  employment."  la 
October  he  thinks  that  some  attempt  will  be  made  soon.  "  In  this  situation 
I  am  likely  to  have  my  time  very  completely  occupied  by  the  various  concerns 
of  my  regiment  and  my  district."  At  the  beginning  of  December  he  will  be 
BO  constantly  occupied  all  next  week  in  going  round  to  bis  different  battalions 
that  it  wotdd  be  impossible  for  him  to  think  of  going  to  town,  f  How 
Bonaparte  would  have  laughed  could  he  have  seen  from  those  heights  of 
Ambleteuse  the  tall  gaunt  figure  of  the  stetesman  whom  he  most  hated  and 
dreaded,  dressed  in  regimental  scarlet,  and  giving  the  command  to  a  few 
companies  of  awkward  volunteers.  He  would  have  laughed  with  that  full 
measure  of  contempt  with  which  a  great  captain  alwaya  regards  unpro- 
fessional soldiers.  He  would  have  sneered  with  the  pride  of  a  despot  at  the 
spirit  of  a  constitutional  government  which  had  called  up  the  power  of  a 
people,'"  for  freedom  combating,"  to  meet  "  the  power  of  armies."  The  great 
ex-minister  doing  the  duties  of  a  simple  citisen,  amidst  the  changes  of » 

■  See  Table  ■(  th«  end  of  t1ii«  Chapter. 
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limited  monarcliy,  was  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  duty,  &b  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  personal  ambition,  which  knew  no  law  but  the  will  of  the 
strongest.  What  Pitt  was  doing  as  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Forts  was 
being  donebyeveiy  Lord-Lieutenant  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  Nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  providing  their  own  clothing,  receiving  no  pay,  having 
no  privilege  but  what  they  considered  an  exemption  from  being  balloted  for 
the  militia,  sprang  up  at  a  word.  "  An  imposing  force,"  says  M,  Thiers,  "  if  it 
had  been  organized."  It  was  partially  organized  in  a  few  montlis ;  and  it 
had  this  specialty  in  its  organization,  that  it  was  not  a  mere  military 
machine,  but  a  congregation  of  citizens,  "united  as  one  individual  soul," 
each  of  whom  would  fight  to  the  death  as  long  as  there  was  a  Frenchman  in 
arms  on  the  soil.  Minister  or  mechanic,  lawyer  or  labourer,  peer  or  peasant, 
all  were. inspired  by  one  spirit.  The  king,  on  Windsor  Terrace,  calls  to  the 
band  to  play  "Britons,  strike  home."  The  ptougliman  whistles  "Bule 
Britannia,"  as  ho  cleaves  his  furrow.  The  Dumfries  weaver  sings  at  his  loom 
"  Scots,  wba  ha'  wi'  Wallace  bled."  The  drum  is  heard  in  every  village.  The 
musket-shot  strikes  the  target  on  many  a  common.  There  are  not  muskets  at 
first  for  all ;  and  the  pike  is  a  temporary  weapon.  A  fast-day  is  appointed  on 
the  10th  of  Octoberj  and  the  churches  from  the  Land's-End  to  John  O'Groats 
are  filled  with  young  and  old,  who  feel  that  it  is  a  solemn  time,  and  that  their 
defenders,  who  are  worshipping  with  them,  in  serried  rank,  must  look  to  the 
Highest  for  the  victory.  On  the  26th  of  October,  the  king  reviews  the 
Tolunteera  of  London  in  Hyde  Park — twelve  thousand  four  hundred.  On 
the  28tli,  the  king  reviews  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  of  the  Volunteers  of 
Westminster,  Lambeth,  and  Southwark.  They  come  "  from  shop  and  palace, 
cot  and  hall."  This  "  general  agitation  of  all  classes,"  says  the  considerate 
M.  Thiers,  "  this  call  of  mechanics  from  their  workshops,  of  merchants  from 
'  their  business,  of  rich  lords  from  their  luxuries,"  was  "  a  punishment  for 
the  conduct  of  the  British  government."  If  prolonged,  this  agitation  would 
become  "  on  immense  evil,  and  a  source  of  great  danger  for  public  order." 
It  was  the  great  principle  by  which  public  order  was  preserved.  At  » 
Cabinet  Council,  ministers  hesitated  about  allowing  volunteer  regiments, 
"  Do  as  yon  please,"  said  Eldon,  "  but  if  these  men  do  not  volunteer  for  you, 
they  will  against  you."  *  Extreme  Toryism  drew  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  "you,"  the  govenunent,  and  "they,"  the  pec^le.  It  trasted  io 
suspensions  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  in  ex-<^eio  infonoatione.  It 
was  slow  to  trust  in  the  people.  At  a  later  period  Eldon  thought  that  "the 
Volunteers  saved  the  country."  They  saved  their  own  hearths,  and,  in 
doing  so,  they  saved  the  throne  and  the  woolsack. 

The  king  opened  the  Session  on  the  22nd  of  Korember.  The  well-worn 
congratulations  were  used  upon  the  acquisition  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  ;— 
acquisitions  which  Windham  described  as  objects  of  no  impwtance,  when 
compared  with  the  immense  projects  of  the  enemy.  During  six  months  of 
that  Session,  night  ailer  night  was  spent  in  reprobation,  or  in  defence,  of 
the  Volunteer  system.  They  would  never  be  St  to  act  in  the  field ;  they  cost 
too  much;  they  ought  to  he  disbanded;  a  great  army  of  regulars  should  he 
created ;  aa  armed  peasantry  would  be  %  better  force.    Pitt  stood  up  steadily 

"  TwUi— "I>if«(i(  BUOB,"  voL  i.  p.  «fl. 
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for  eupportiDg  and  encouraging  the  TolunteerB.  He  truly  said  that  mininten 
bad  rather  retarded  and  enfeebled  the  volunteer  syatem,  than  contributed 
anything  to  its  force  and  efficiency.  Whilst  they  gave  a  pompous  detail  of 
the  force  of  the  country,  they  should  have  recollected  that  it  proceeded  &om 
the  resources  and  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  not  from  their  energy  and  wisdom. 
"Whatever  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  a  free  and  brave  people  may  have  been, 
under  the  sense  of  danger,  ought  fairly  to  he  separated  from  the  tardiness, 
languor,  and  imbecility  of 'ministers,  in  every  thing  of  which  they  have 
assumed  the  direction."  *  The  want  of  arms  was  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Volunteers.  The  great  mechanical  resources  of  Britain 
were  then  very  imperfectly  developed.  Abbot  writes  in  his  Diary  of  the 
SOth  of  December,  1S03,  "  The  supply  of  muskets  slow.  liondon  supplies 
not  more  than  SOO  per  week.  N^oue  come  from  Birmingham."  Awonderful 
vigour  was  infjised  into  the  government  in  Match.  They  set  np  works  at  the 
Tower  "  for  stocking  and  fitting  muskets."  In  April  they  were  able  to  stock 
350  in  one  week.  "  2000  iirelacke,  condemned  as  useless,  are  now  refitting 
by  these  means."  t  At  this  period  Malmesbury  wrote  in  his  Diary,  "  The 
strongest  proof  of  Bonaparte's  inability  to  invade  ns  is  his  not  attempting  it 
at  such  a  moment."  The  veteran  diplomatist  was  not  looking  to  the  want  of 
arms,  or  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  Naval  Administration,  which  Pitt  had 
attacked.  The  ships  of  England  were  wearing  away  with  unprecedented 
rapidity,  and  no  efibrts  had  been  made  to  build  new  ships.  Iiord  Malmee- 
bury  was  looking  to  courts  and  cabinets  rather  than  to  fleets  and  armies. 
He  trembled  at  the  uncertain  state  of  political  parties — their  agitations  and 
intrigues.  It  was  clear  that  the  ministry  of  Addington  must  falL  It  was 
also  clear  that  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation  called  for  Pitt  to 
take  the  helm.  But  with  whom  should  he  unite  himself  ?  Circumstances^ 
then  unhappily  of  no  unusual  occurrence,  had  suspended  the  decision  of  this 
question  for  three  months. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  king's  mind  was  again  afi'ected.  He  had 
been  previously  ill  of  rheumatic  gout.  His  mental  attack  appears  to  have 
been  less  violent  than  on  previous  occasions ;  but  he  remained  incapable  of 
transacting  business  in  public  till  the  23ed  of  April ;  and  it  was  the  10th  of 
June  before  it  was  thought  fit  to  remove  the  medical  control  which  waa 
essential  to  his  complete  recovery.  The  ministers  in  March  and  April  con- 
stantly maintained  that  the  interference  of  Parliament  was  unnecessary. 
The  Chancellor  submitted  bills  to  the  king,  and  received  his  sign-mauuaL 
The  mere  formal  acts  of  sovereignty  were  performed  by  him.  The  grave 
responsibility  which  the  ministers  took  upon  themselves  was  repeatedly 
animadverted  upon  in  Parliament.  {  But  there  was  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  laid  himself  open  to  a  more  serious  charge.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  had  written  a  letter  to  the  king,  stating  that  he  could  not^ 

*  Hannrd,  toL  ii.  ool.  210,  ("Tho  ParikmentUT  Hiatory,"  from  irhidi  wb  have  quoted 
Qp  to  tlie  first  Sesuon  of  the  Second  Parlument  of  the  TFiiited  ZiDgdoia,  vu  aaperaeiled  I7 
'  The  F&rliameDtarj  Debates,"  now  eommoiJj  quoted  aa  Hansuil.) 

+  Oolcheitei — "DiMtj,"  toL  i.  p.  4SG. 

i  The  eoniititatiiHiftl  qneetion  (^  the  ngal  inesiiadty  ODder  aach  oircamitancea  ia  fiilly  sat 
forth  in  the  third  chapter  of  Hr.  Brakine  Hay'a  ' '  ConalJtntional  Hiitot?  of  BsclMd  aiDce  th« 
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conaiBtent  with  a  sense  of  duty^,  forbew  anj  longer  a  direct  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  administration.  "  From  the  22nd  of  April  to  Maf  the  2ad, 
there  were  irequect  communicatioas  verbally  between  the  king  and  Mr.  Pitt 
through  the  Chancellor,  which  led  to  Mr.  Pitt  writing  a  letter  to  hie  lordship 
to  be  communicated  to  his  majettj ;  having,  during  that  intercouiee,  been 
encouraged  to  submit  his  thoughts  to  the  king  respecting  a  new  admiuiatra- 
tion,  at  the  head  of  which  he  should  be."  This  is  Air.  Boae's  account.  * 
Lord  Eldon  is  accused  by  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Addington  of  having  betrayed 
his  political  chief;  and  lord  Campbell  thinks  the  charge  is  completely 
«stabli3hed.  t  We  leare  the  consideration  of  this  question  of  personal 
character  to  Che  minute  historianE.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  select  the  more 
important  circumstances  of  this  negotiation.  The  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to 
the  Chancellor,  which  was  submitted  to  the  king  on  the  2nd  of  May,  stated 
"  how  desirable  it  would  be,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe,  that  an  administration  should  be  formed  on  a  broad  basis,  com- 
bining the  best  talents  and  the  great  weight  of  property  of  the  country ; 
and  with  that  view  earnestly  recommended  including  lord  G-renvitle  and  his 
friends,  and  Mr.  Fox.  and  his  friends."  ^  Mr.  £oBe,  who  was  in  the  confidence 
of  Mr,  Pitt,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  1th,  urging  the  same  course. 
Lord  Eldon  immediately  answered,  "  that  he  thought  the  advice  to  form  an 
administration  on  the  basis  alluded  to  would  be  the  very  worst  that  could  be 
given ;  adding  terms  of  the  highest  reprobation,  and  in  a  style  of  acrimony."  § 
On  the  6th,  the  king  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt.  His  majesty  required  of  him,  before 
ha  would  consent  that  be  should  form  an  administration,  that  be  would  ntfMr 
agitate  or  support  Catholic  Emancipation  or  the  Eepeal  of  the  Test  Act ;  hie 
majesty  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  lord  Qrenville  and  Mr.  Diindaa  when 
they  went  out  of  office ;  he  hoped  in  a  new  administration  Mr.  Pitt  would 
include  as  many  of  his  majesty's  present  servants  as  possible ;  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr.  Pox  in  the  administration  the  king  expressed  an  absolute  nega- 
tive. II  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the  king  told  Mr.  Sose,  "  that  he  fa^d 
taken  a  positive  determination  not  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  hia  counsels,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  a  civil  war."  %  Bonaparte  was  at  the  gates ;  and  the  king 
would  risk  something  far  higher  than  his  Crown, — the  lives  of  his  people, 
the  independence  of  hie  country, — ^for  a  miserable  personal  pique,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  lay  aside  two  yean  afterwards.  In  an  evU  hour  Pitt  com- 
plied with  the  will  of  his  obstinate  sovereign.  The  Grenviiles  refused  to 
take  oiGce  without  Fox.  Pitt  had  stated  in  his  letter  of  the  2nd  of  May  that 
he  would  not  agitate  for  Catholic  Emancipation  during  the  king's  lifetime ;  bat 
he  contrived  to  evade  giving  the  monstrous  pledge  required  by  the  king,  that 
be  would  neear  support  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  or  the  Bepeal  of  the  Test 
Act.  In  an  evil  hour  Pitt  accepted  the  post  of  prime  minister,  under  the 
limitationB  prescribed  by  the  king.  On  the  10th  of  May,  AddiugtoD 
resigned.**  Grenville,  on  the  8th,  had  written  to  Pitt,  on  the  part  of  himself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Opposition,  declining  his  ofi'en :  "  We  rest 
our  determination  solely  on  our  strong   eense  of  the  impropriety  of  our 

•  "Disry,"  voL  u.  p.  113,  f  "livaiof  tha  Chanoelloii,"  dup.  ciCTiii, 

t  Bo«e,  Tol.  iL  p.  111.  1  Ibid.,  p.  116.  II  Ibid.,  p.  117.  1  Ibid.,  p.  166. 

**  See  "UuTjorLord  Colohuter,"  toL  L  p.  SOS.     "Ha  told  ua  bs  had  rengned,  uitl  ihonU 
padE  up  his  OWU."    Tha  trmerihar,  nr  tlwi  printur,  nf  tlili  Tlitrj^  mnM  im^n.  that.  kAAittf^,^ 
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becoming  partiea  to  a  system  of  govemroent,  which  is  to  be  formed,  at  sack 
B  momeDt  u  the  present,  on  a  principle  of  exclusion."*  On  the  ISth 
of  May,  ■William  Pitt,  First  Lord  of  tbe  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  took  the  oaths  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  his 
re-election  for  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge.  On  the  18th  of  May,  the 
Senate  of  France,  by  their  decree,  declared  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Emperor  of 
the  French. 

The  indiscretion,  to  use  no  harsher  term,  of  the  Addington  Mimstry  bad 
contributed  towards  placing  Bonaparte  on  the  throne.  Lord  Malmesbury  thus 
M  rites  in  his  Diary : — "  In  the  beginning  of  rebruary,  the  measures  concerted 
by  Fichegru,  Moreau,  &c.,  vere  conSded  to  me.  They  were  represented 
as  immangualle.  The  idea  was  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy  under  a 
Bourbon  prince.  Their  plans  were  extensive,  and,  a«  they  thought,  well  and 
secretly  arranged."  It  is  not  likely  that  what  lord  Mslmesbury  knew  was 
concealed  from  the  leading  members  of  the  Administration.  He  adds,  that 
"whenever  the  event  became  certain,  and  the  moment  arrived  that  a  more 
conspicuous  character  was  necessary,  lord  Hertford  was  to  appear  in  tbe 
double  character  of  making  peace  and  restoring  the  old  dynasty."  Lord 
Hertford — the  second  marquis — was  not  a  very  "  conspicuous  character"  in 
1804,  although  he  figured  in  the  court  scandals  of  1814.  Kevertheleas  the 
lord  of  Bagley  might  have  been  considered  by  the  French  emigrants  as  the 
noblest  representative  of  the  British  aristocracy ;  and  the  French  Bonapartists 
might  have  regarded  him  as  impersonating  the  British  monarchy.  Fichegru 
went  to  Paris  in  January,  where  Qeorges  Cadoudal,  one  of  the  insurgents  in 
Brittany,  had  also  arrived.  On  the  17th  of  February,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
made  a  Beport  to  the  First  Consul,  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy.  It 
begins  thus ; — "  New  plots  have  been  hatched  by  England."  It  concludes  by 
saying,  "England  had  no  hopes  of  accomplishing  her  design  but  by  the 
assassination  of  the  First  ConsuL"  The  Beport  implicat«s  Pichegrn,  Georges, 
and  Moreau — with  others  designated  as  brigands.  Georges  and  Fichegru, 
after  some  time  had  elapsed,  were  apprehended.  Oeorges  was  executed; 
Fichegru  was  found  strangled  in  prison ;  and  Moreau  was  exiled.  The  con- 
spirators denied  thst  the  assassination  of  Bonaparte  was  any  part  of  their 
plot.  Although  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  idea  of  assassination  could  ever 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  most  violent  of  English  statesmen,  the 
complicity  of  the  Miniatir  with  the  scheme  of  overturning  the  consular 
government,  and  restoring  the  monarchy,  waa  reasonably  inferred  by  the 
discovery  of  a  clandestine  correspondence  between  Mr.  Drake,  our  Minister 
at  Bavaria,  and  some  disaffected  persons  in  France,  which  correspondence 
was  carried  on  by  a  spy,  who  betrayed  Drake  to  the  French  government. 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  our  envoy  at  Wurtemburg,  was  also  involved  in  these 
intrigues.  Official  notes  passed  between  Talleyrand  and  lord  Hawkesbury 
upon  the  conduct  ofthese  envoys ;  aud  in  answer  to  tbe  remonstrances  of  the 
French  government,  our  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  maintained,  that "  a 


a  the  hnmililj  of  th«  moment,  thooglit  vitii  ths  dUun  in  Julini  Psiiii — "Trol}',  air,  in  leipecl 
}f  k  fine  vorktnu,  I  im  but,  u  jon  would  ay,  >  cobbler—^  tllmt  I  live  bf  ii  with  Un  Ivl." 
*  "Court  snd  Cabin«U  ol  OoOTge  III."  vol.  iij.  p.  392. 
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minister  in  a  foreign  country  in  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  hia  office,  and  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  to  abstain  from  all  communication  witb  tbe  disaffected 
of  the  country  where  he  is  accredited,  as  well  as  from  every  act  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  that  country ;  but  he  is  not  Bubject  to  the  same  restraints 
with  respect  to  countries  with  which  his  suvereign  is  at  war."*  This  is 
very  doubtful  morality.  When  lord  Hawkesbury  said  that  "belligerent 
jiowershave  an  acknowledged  right  to  avail  themaelveaof  all  discontents  that 
may  exist  in  countries  with  which  they  may  be  at  war,"  he  did  not  very 
logically  close  his  argument  by  reproaching  the  French  for  their  enconrage- 
ment  of  Irish  rebels.  Tbe  murder  of  the  due  d'Enghien,  the  only  son  of 
the  duo  de  Bourbon,  and  grandson  of  the  prince  de  Conde,  quickly  followed 
the  discorery  of  what  French  writers  call  the  Anglo-Bourbon  conspiracy.  He 
was  residing  in  the  State  of  Baden ;  was  carried  otF  to  France  by  a  troop  of 
horse  which  had  crossed  tbe  Bblne  in  the  night ;  was  conducted  to  Faria  on 
the  20th  of  March,  heavily  fettered  ;  was  burned  to  the  Castle  of  Vincennes, 
and  was  subjected  tbe  same  niglit  to  an  examination  by  a  military  commission, 
who  sentenced  him  to  death.  He  was  shot  before  dawn,  in  the  ditch  of  the 
caatle,  by  the  light  of  torches.  His  murder  produced  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  all  civilized  countries.  Thiers  has  a  few  epigrammstic  sentences 
on  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte  in  this  hateful  transaction.  "  The  sage  Consul 
had  suddenly  become  a  madman.  He  was  tbe  injured  man  who  breathes  only 
.  vengeance ;  he  was  the  victorious  man  voluntarily  braving  the  enemies  that 
he  is  sure  to  conquer.  The  better  to  defy  his  adversaries,  and  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  at  the  same  time  as  his  anger,  he  put  the  imperial  crown  upon 
his  head."t 


InvuioD  of  Euglaod. 
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ABSTBACT  OF  A  LIST  OP  SUCH  YBOHAKBT  AND  TOLUKTBBB  COBFS  AS 
HATE  BEEN  ACCBPTBD  AND  PLACBD  ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  IK 
OBBAT    BEITAIN. 


Aberdeen  . 
Angleoett  . 
ArgyU     .... 


Bedfonl... 

Berki 

Benrick.. 


Bnle  

Cutbnesi   

C&mbridge 

Chrdjgui    

Carmarthen   .. 

Carauron 

Cheeler  

ClaakmanDBD., 
Cinque  Porte . 

ConiwMl    

Cnnnarty   

Comberlaad  .. 

Denbi^ 

Derby 


Dorset    

Dnmbtrton 
Dmn&ies   . . . 

Dorbuu 

Elgin 

Bmcx 

Fife    . 


Flint  

For&r    

Olunorgan , , . 
GHoDceUCT ... 

I  Hanta... 


ireford 


Hertford 
Huntingdon  . 
InTenen  .... 
Kent 

Kincardine 

I  Eircodb^t. 


Uneoln  

Lialitbgow..... 
Lothian,  Eut 
Lothian,  Mid. 
Loth.  Hid.  J 
Bdinb.  City    j 


Whitebali,  Gi&  Dee.,  1 


.„. 

/nfi». 

Atl.   „ 

3,*00 

120 

6! 

144 

•i.m 

96( 

1,801 

634 

S,00( 

... 

I,19fl 

,. 

■i,m 

38 
1,272 

\n 

2.485 
567 

120 

2,316 

1,100 

m 

4,8)1 

105 

""« 

3S3 

5.«2 

2,328 

W 

S,«l 

3S( 

m 

Ui 

h;; 

is,i»; 

1,325 

M 

605 

1,871 

'" 

S,8U 
770 

300 

6,336 

m 

2.61! 

10( 

MJt 

2,121 

*'> 

2,682 

7C 

2,48f 

6,43( 

17a! 

7,161 

18t 

3,72i 

mf. 

2,31t 

mo 

3,fi«6 

S30 

8,804 
824 
280 

263 

•^mi 

fiS 

4,44! 

fiHfi 

622 

2.946 

80,      80C 

205      70C 

300 

1,574 

4,858 

"' 

'    London  

:  Middleeei  .. 


Monteomerj  . 

Norfolk'"!"!; 
Northampton, 
h'orthiunberlaiid  . 

Nottingham  

Oxford   

Orkney  k  Zetland 

PeeblM  

Psmbroke  

Perth 


338  j    Benlrew... 


2,461    '  Selkirk 

G,852  Somerset    .. 

6,212    I  StaETord 

2,340  .    Stirling 

630  \    Suffolk   

1.B79  'i  SntherUnd... 


14.278 
3,488 
7,866 


Tover  Hunleta.. 
Waritick    


Westmoreland  , 
Wight,  lele  of  . 

WigtauD    

Wilta 


York,  N.  lUding 
York,  E.  Riding  . 
York,  W.  Biding. 


Total  of  efiectin  Bank  and  File.  .  341,637 

Field  Offieere   1,248 

Captain!  4,^ 

Snballema   .'.....  9,918 

Buff  Officers 1,100 

Serjeanla  14,787 

Drummen    6,733 

Obasd  ToiiL 379.943 


Bbhuiilp  Foli  Cikkw. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

ToiCiei  oppoted  to  Mr.  Pitt'i  gOTemmeDt— iDdicaticni  of  >  n«w  Oiand  Alli&noe— Ntpoleoa  uul 
the  (knnj  >t  Boologae— CoTonatiou  of  R&poleon— Hig  letter  to  tbe  king — Addington  jmaa 
tho  minUtrj— War  with  Spain— Ch»r({eB  i«unit  Lord  Melyille — Kit  impeachment — 
Treat;  with  Ruaaia— Annexation  of  Oenoa— Nelson's  chase  after  the  French  and  Spaniah 
fleets— Sir  Robert  Calder's  oaTsl  adion—XapDlean'a  aniietr  at  Bonlogne— He  breaks  np 
tbe  camp — March  into  German;— Surrender  of  the  Anatrian  ano;  at  Clm — NeUou  takei 
the  command  of  the  fleet  off  CadU^Viotor;  of  Trafalgar — Death  of  Nelson — His  Funeral 
— French  ent«r  Vieana — Anateilitz — Peace  of  FreabnrK-'Pitt'i  failing  health— Death 
of  Pitt. 

"Whem  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  power  in  May,  18(H,  he  did  not  enter  the 
House  of  Commons  with  his  old  confidence  in  an  overwhelming  majority. 
There  were  three  partiea  who  were  either  wholly  or  partially  opposed  to  the 
government.  The  Addington  party  was  acre  and  was  capricious.  The  Gren- 
rille  party  was  disgusted  at  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Pitt,  without  baring 
stoutly  resisted  the  king's  system  of  exclusion.  The  Foi  party  was  systema- 
tically  opposed  to  the  war-policy  which  had  been  pursued  since  1793.  The 
ministry  could  only  absolutely  command  about  230  votee  ;  and  it  would  be 
beaten  whenever  the  three  neutral  or  opposition  partiea  coalesced,"  There 
w&e  a  great  trial  of  strength  on  the  18th  of  June,  in  the  largest  House  since 
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1741.  The  miDiBterial  majoritj  iras  oo\j  42,  there  being  493  members 
present  at  the  diviBion,*  The  Session,  however,  would  booh  come  to  a  close. 
On  tbe  Slat  of  July,  the  praragation  took  place,  Tbere  was  a  curious  incident 
which  the  Speaker  has  recorded.  The  king  read  the  Speech  with  great  ani- 
mation, but  accidentally  turned  over  two  leaves  together,  and  so  amitted  about 
one  fourth  of  his  intended  Speech.  Mr.  Abbot  adds,  with  a  alight  touch  of 
sarcaam,  "  the  transition  was  not  incoherent,  and  it  escaped  some  of  the 
cabinet  who  had  heard  it  before  the  Jting  delivered  it."  The  king's  printer 
did  not  turn  over  two  leaves.  The  Speech  went  forth  with  this  aignificant 
paragraph ;  "  I  entertain  the  animftting  hope  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  our  successful  exertions  will  not  be  confined  within  ourselves,  but  that 
by  their  example  and  their  consequences,  they  may  lead  to  the  eBtablisbment 
of  such  a  system  in  Europe  as  may  rescue  it  from  the  precarious  state  to 
which  it  is  reduced,  and  may  finally  raise  an  eSectual  barrier  against  the  uq- 
bounded  schemes  of  aggrandizement  and  ambition  which  threaten  every  inde- 
pendent nation  that  yet  remains  on  tbe  continent."  The  "effectual  barrier" 
evidently  contemplated  a  new  Grand  Alliance — "  a  system  in  Europe  "  which 
should  take  Great  Britain  out  of  her  isolation,  and  give  new  occupation  to 
tbe  enemy  who  bad  vowed  ber  destruction.  "Wilberforce,  after  the  proroga- 
tion, had  diecovered  in  Pitt  "  a  greater  willingness  to  subsidize,"  of  which 
policy  be  disapproves  :  "  Fitt  is  the  most  upright  political  character  I  ever 
knew  or  heard  of;  but  with  all  public  men  it  is  eitremely  dangerous  for  a 
country  that  they  should  be  under  a  temptation  to  fight  it  out — to  try  iheir 
fortune  again  after  having  been  unsuccessful  in  a  former  war."t 

The  16th  of  August  was  the  birthday  of  Napoleon.  On  that  day  the 
emperor  was  at  Boulogne,  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne,  with  the  dignitaries 
of  hia  empire,  his  marshals  and  his  ministers,  grouped  around  him,  and  before 
him  the  mighty  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  destined  for  tbe  conquest 
of  England.  Tbe  spot  where  this  spectacle  was  exhibited  is  marked  by  a 
column  which  every  Englishman  may  see — and  not  without  his  own  national 
pride — when  he  is  passing  the  Channel.  There  N'apoleon  distributed  tbe 
crosses  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to  a  chosen  band  ;  ever  and  anon  raising 
his  telescope  to  gaze  upon  a  division  of  his  flotilla  exchanging  a  cannonade 
with  an  English  squadron.  He  looked  upon  the  white  cliffo  of  Albion  as 
Caligula  had  looked.  Unlike  Caligula,  be  hod  a  people  who  did  not  despise  hia 
"  lofty  throne,"  and  he  has  found  historians  who  are  prostrate  before  the 
grandeur  of  this  empty  pageantry.]:  If  the  press  had  been  free  in  France, 
the  vita  would  have  laughed  at  this  rivalry  of  the  tinsel  magnificence  of  the 
Theatre.  Tbe  English  journals  did  laugh.  "  Tbe  British  Press,"  says  Thiers, 
"insulting  and  arrogant  as  the  whole  press  ia  in  a  free  country,  ridiculed 
Napoleon  and  bis  preparations ;  but  it  was  the  ridicule  of  a  mocker  who 
trembles  whilst  he  appears  to  laugh. "§  The  emperor  proceeded  to  Aiz-la- 
Cbapelle,  and  tbence  to  Mayence,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  petty  princes  of 
Gbrmany.  fie  returned  to  St.  Cloud  on  the  12th  of  October.  He  had 
Jotted  upon  England ;  he  had  heard  his  legions  swear  that  they  would  shed 
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their  blood  on  tliat  chalky  shore  to  make  him  master  of  the  world ;  yet  he 
would  let  the  autumn  pass  without  taking  the  leap  of  ten  leaguea  ocrosa  that 
bewildering  tea.  "  Providence,"  Bays  M.  Thiers,  "  which  had  in  reserve  for 
him  such  abundance  of  glory,  had  not  permitted  him  to  give  this  eclat  to  his 
coronation.  There  remained  to  him  another  mode  to  datile  men's  minds — to 
make  the  Pope  descend  for  an  instant  from  t|ie  pontifical  throne,  to  come  to 
Paris  to  bleas  the  emperor's  sceptre  and  his  crown."  A  very  different  sort 
of  victory;  a  triumph  like  that  over  "the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon." 
The  sovereign  pontiff  made  many  objections.  They  were  overcome  by  the 
man  who  acknowledged  no  will  but  hia  own.  The  Pope  must  come  at  once ; 
so  that  the  emperor  might  proceed  in  December  to  the  conquest  of  England. 
On  the  2Dd  of  December  the  Coronation  took  place  in  the  metropolitan 
church  of  Kotre  Dame.  The  Pope  anointed  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress 
with  the  sacred  oil.  The  crown,  the  sceptre,  the  mantle,  and  the  sword  were 
on  the  altar.  The  Pope  lifted  the  crown;  but  Napoleon,  snatching  the 
diadem,  modelled  after  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Holy  Father,  placed  it  upon  hia  own  head ;  and  then  he  crowned  the 
Empress,  who  knelt  before  him.  Still  no  invasion  of  England.  "The  cry 
is  still  they  come."— But  they  did  not  come;  and  in  the  social  meetings 
of  that  Ctmstmas,  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saion  race  joined  in  many  a  chorus 
of  "  Come  if  you  dare,"  "The  tight  little  island,"  and  "The  land,  boys, 
we  live  in." 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1805,  Napoleon  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king  of 
England,  beginning,  "  Called  to  the  throne  of  France  by  Providence,  and  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  army,  my  first  sentiment  is  a 
wish  for  peace."  There  woa  much  commonplace  in  this  epistle,  and  some 
good  sense.  "  Tour  nation  is  at  the  highest  point  of  prosperity ;  what  can  it 
hope  from  war?  To  form  a  coalition  with  some  powers  of  the  continent? 
The  continent  will  remain  tranquil :  a  coalition  can  only  increase  the  prepon- 
derance and  continental  greatneaa  of  France."  The  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  answered,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
reply  to  this  overture  till  his  majesty  had  communicated  with  the  powers  of 
the  continent,  and  particularly  with  the  emperor  of  Russia.  With  an  unusual 
candour  the  historian  of  the  Empire  considers  this  letter  of  Napoleon  too 
palpably  designed  to  affect  moderation,  and  to  seize  an  occasion  to  address  the 
ting  of  England  as  from  monarch  to  monarch.*  When  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
jnent  met,  this  letter  to  "  Monsieur  mon  fr^re  "  wss  alluded  to  in  the  royal 
speech  ;  but  no  debate  was  raised,  as  on  the  letter  of  the  First  Consul  in  ISOO. 
All  felt  that  the  profession  of  a  desire  for  peace  was  a  mere  form  of  words, 
which  the  writer  scarcely  eipected  to  deceive. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  strengthened  himself  before  the  meeting  of  parliament  on 
the  15th  of  January,  by  a  reconciliation  with  Mr.  Addingtom  The  party  of 
the  ex-minister,  small  as  it  was,  and  by  no  means  popular  in  its  exclusive 
pretensions  to  be  called  "  the  king's  friends,"  was  yet  able  to  turn  the  scale 
upon  any  nicely  balanced  question^  Addington  was  raised  to  tlie  peerage  as 
viscount  Sidmoutb,  and  was  appointed  President  of  the  Council.  "  So  far  " 
writes  Francis  Homer,  "  as  I  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  first  impres- 
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sion  of  it,  it  was  strongly  disapproved  by  Pitt's  inteUigent  admiiera,  and 
lowered  him  a  little  in  the  city."*  The  royal  Speech  announced  that  war  had 
been  declared  by  Spain  against  thie  country.  The  causes  of  the  war  formed 
the  subject  of  the  first  important  debate  of  this  Seasion.  It  was  a  complicated 
question ;  and  one  in  which  the  British  government  was,  upoa  the  face  of  it, 
open  to  very  serious  blame.  No  one  could  doubt  that  Spain  was  in  reality 
the  vassal  of  f  ranee ;  that  reinforcements  for  the  French  fleeta  at  Toulon 
and  Ferrol  bad  been  allowed  to  pass  through  Spain ;  that  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  arming  vessels  of  war  in  various  ports ;  and  that  whilst  these  measures 
were  the  continual  subjects  of  remonstrance  by  the  British  charge  d'a&ires 
the  Spanish  government  refused  all  satisfactory  explanation.  All  this  was 
perfectly  clear;  but  the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Addington's  ministry  bad 
been  so  mild,  and  his  acceptance  of  excuses  so  very  ready,  that  the  Spanish 
government  could  scarcely  have  been  prepared  for  an  act  of  vigour  which 
appeared  somewhat  opposed  to  iuteroational  law.  The  precautions  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  government  were  chiefly  directed  to  "  the  possible  consequences  of  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  expected  American  treasure-ships  in  the  Spanish  porte ; — 
an  event  which  has  more  than  once,  in  former  times,  become  the  epoch  of  the 
termination  of  discussions,  and  of  the  commencement  of  hostility,  on  the 
part  of  Spain."t  What  the  first  William  Pitt  proposed  to  do  in  1761  the 
second  William  Pitt  did  in  ISOi.J  On  the  5th  of  October,  captain  Moore, 
in  the  command  of  four  English  frigates,  met  with  a  Spaoisli  squadron  of 
four  frigates  proceeding  to  Cadiz.  He  told  the  Spanish  admiral  that  he  had 
orders  to  detain  these  veesels,  and  that  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  execute 
his  orders  without  bloodshed.  The  Spaniard  would  not  yield ;  an  engage- 
ment ensued,  in  which  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  blew  up ;  the  other  three 
were  taken,  with  an  immense  amount  of  treasure.  There  was  mismanage- 
ment in  not  sending  a  force  sufficiently  large  to  compel  the  Spanish  commandw 
to  surrender  without  loss  of  honour.  The  bullion  was  meant  for  France, 
under  a  treaty  by  which  Spain  engaged  to  pay  a  large  subsidy  instead  of 
furnishing  France  with  troops  and  sailors.  The  cruel  necessity  of  warfare 
might  be  some  plea  for  this  measure  of  precaution.  The  affair  was  badly 
managed,  and  the  resistance  which  rendered  a  fight  necessary  gave  the  act 
thecharacterof  an  unjust  aggression,  instead  of  a  wise  measure  of  self-defence. 
The  British  government,  a  year  before,  had  given  notice  to  Spain  that  if  her 
armaments  were  not  discontinued,  no  declaration  of  war  would  be  made 
beyond  what  had  been  made  in  repeated  remonstrances.  The  Spanish 
government  in  its  final  manifesto  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  it  had  always 
contemplated  war  with  Great  Britain  since  France  had  declared  wsr.  Upon 
this  question  Mr.  Pitt  had  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  He  had  a 
majority  of  207  in  the  Commons.  Napoleon  was  iodignant  at  the  loss  of  his 
subsidy,  and  immediately  applied  himself  to  render  Spain  an  effectual  C4>- 
operator  in  hostilities  against  England.  On  the  4th  of  January,  admiral 
Gravina,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  signed  a  convention  which  specified 
the  proportions  of  forces  which  each  poyer  was  to  furnish  in  a  naval  war. 
Spun  engaged  to  prepare  thir^-two  ships  of  the  line. 
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Mr.  Pitt  came  triumphantly  out  of  the  diBCUBsion  on  the  Spanish  war. 
To  one  BO  proud  and  bo  senBitive, — ao  elevated  himself  above  the  alightest 
Buepicion  of  corrupt  dealings  with  the  public  money,  and  bo  confiding  in  his 
ofGcial  fidendehips, — no  mortification  during  his  public  life  could  have  been 
equal  to  that  which  he  endured  when  the  "  Tenth  B«poTt  of  the  GoinmiB- 
sionera  of  N^aval  Inquiry"  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
oni  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  13th  of  February.  That  Beport  deeply 
implicated  lord  Melville,  now  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  when,  as  Mr. 
Dundas,  he  filled  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  before  the  dissolution 
of  the  Pitt  ministry  in  1801.  The  Beport  alleged  that  the  sums  standing  in 
the  name  of  the  TreaBurer  of  the  Kavy  at  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  leas 
than  the  unappropriated  balances;  that  Mr.  Trott«r,  the  paymaster,  had 
admitted  that  Mr.  Dundas  had  permitted  him  to  withdraw  money  from  the 
Bank  and  lodge  it  in  the  hands  of  private  bankers ;  that  Mr.  Trotter  had  also 
admitted  that,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dundas,  he  had  kid  out  10,0002. 
or  20,0001.  for  hia  use  and  benefit,  without  couBidering  whether  such  sums 
came  &om  public  or  private  balances;  and  that  lord  Melville  had  declared  to 
the  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  say  what  bad  been  done  witb  some 
of  these  Bums,  without  disclosing  delicate  and  confidential  transactions 
of  government^  which  his  duty  to  the  public  must  restnda  him  from 
revealing.* 

On  the  8tb  of  April,  Mr.  Wbitbieod  brought  forward  a  motion  of  censure 
upon  lord  Melville.  Mr.  Pitt  moved  the  previous  question,  not  with  the 
desire  of  defending  or  justifying  the  conduct  alleged  by  the  CommisBioners  in. 
their  Iteport,  but  with  the  view  that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  case,  and  receive  explonatiouB  if  any  could  be  given.  At 
fonr  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  House  divided,  216  to  216.  The  Speaker 
gave  the  casting  vote  for  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whitbread.  Lord  Fitzharris, 
the  BOQ  of  lord  Malmesbury,  made  the  following  interesting  record  in  hia 
note-book  of  1806 :  "  I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt  himself  the  night  when  we 
were  216  to  216 ;  and  the  Speaker,  Abbot,  (after  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  pausing  for  ten  minutes,)  gave  the  casting  vote  against  us.  Pitt  imme- 
diately put  on  the  little  cocked  hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when 
dressed  for  the  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  the  tears  trickling  down  hia  cheeks.  We  had  overheard  one  or 
two,  Buch  as  Colonel  Wardle  (of  notorious  memory),  say,  they  would  see 
how  Billy  looked  after  it,  A  few  young  ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself, 
locked  their  arms  together,  and  formed  a  circle,  in  which  he  moved,  I  believe 
unconsciously,  out  of  the  House ;  and  neither  the  colonel  nor  his  friends 
could  approach  bim."t 

On  the  10th  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt  announced  lord  Melville's  resignation. 
On  the  6tb  of  May  he  informed  the  House  that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  advise  his  majesty  to  erase  lord  Melville's  name  from  the  Council.  On 
the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Whitbread  gave  notice  of  moving  an  impeachment 
against  lord  Melville.  On  the  11th  of  June,  lord  Melville,  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  spoke  for  more  than  two  hours  in  defence  of  his  con- 
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duct,  declaring  that  with  regard  to  two  suma,  amounting  to  21,0001.,  being 
"  entrusted  with  the  confidential  management  of  the  king's  interesta  in 
Scotland,  he  had  applied  the  moue;  in  a  way  which  no  consideration  Bhonl4 
induce  bim  to  rev^."  • 

On  the  12th  of  June,  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  for  impeachment  waa 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  77,  in  a  House  of  467  members.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Leicester,  it  waa  determiued  to  proceed 
against  lord  Melville  hj  impeachment,  the  majority  being  23  in  a  House  of 
309  members.  On  the  26th,  Mr.  Wbitbread  carried  up  the  impeachment  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  a  Bill  was  rapidly  passed  which  provided 
for  the  continuance  of  proceedings  on  the  impeachment,  under  a  prorogation 
or  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  Parliament  waa 
prorogued  by  Commiasion.  A  week  before  the  prorogation  lord  Sidmoutli 
bad  resigned.  He  had  taken  part  against  lord  Melville ;  and  there  were 
other  differences  which  could  not  be  reconciled.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances Mr.  Pitt  would  have  felt  his  tenure  of  power  considerably  shaken  by 
this  defection,  when  he  should  have  to  meet  the  House  of  Commons  in 
another  Session.  His  health  was  impaired,  but  his  spirit  waa  unbroken.  He 
was  looking  forward  to  the  results  of  a  policy  which  would  place  his  country 
in  a  position  of  security,  and  in  the  Buccess  of  which  his  own  pre-eminence 
could  not  be  assailed,  even  by  Fox  and  GrrenvUle,  much  leas  by  so  feeble  a 
rival  OS  Sidmouth.  On  the  2lBt  of  June,  Mr.  Pitt  bad  received  a  confiding 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commone,  "that  a  sum  not  exceeding  3,600,OOM.  be 
granted  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  his  majeety  to  enter  into  such  engagements, 
and  to  take  such  measurefl,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs  may  require." 

On  the  11th  of  April  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  Oreat  Britain  and 
Bussia,  by  which  each  power  ^roed  to  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a 
geoeral  league  of  the  States  of  Europe,  for  resisting  the  en<»wu:hment8  of 
France.  Austria  hesitated  about  joining  the  Alliance ;  and  would  not  agree 
to  proceed  to  hostilities  till  negotiations  with  France  bad  been  attempted  and 
had  failed.  Kapoleon  msnifested  no  disposition  to  relax  his  system  of 
aggrandizement,  or  to  exhibit  any  respect  for  the  independence  of  nations. 
Tlie  delusion  of  a  Cisalpine  Bepublic  was  at  an  end  when,  on  the  26th  of 
May,  he  was  crowned  K!ing  of  Italy  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan.  He  had  told 
his  Senate,  when  he  addressed  them  on  the  17th  of  March,  in  explanation  of 
his  design  to  assume  the  eovereignty  of  Italy  as  a  separate  kingdom,  that 
"  the  genius  of  evil  would  search  in  vain  for  pretexts  to  plunge  the  continent 
again  in  war.  What  has  been  united  to  our  empire  will  remain  united.  Ho 
new  province  will  be  incorporated  with  it."  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  Doge 
of  Oenoa,  with  a  deputation  of  the  Senate,  came  to  Milan,  to  supplicate  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  to  deign  to  unite  to  his  empire  the  Iiigurioa 
Bepublic,  in  which  Genoa  was  comprised,  and  to  grant  them  the 
happiness  to  be  his  subjects.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have  been  deaf 
to  BO  pleasant  a  petition.  Eogland  only  would  care  about  this  trifling 
annexation.  What  could  Austria  and  Bussia  care  about  Genoa?  He 
would  soon  resolve  in  London  all  European  questions.  He  would  not 
hesitate  about  the  danger  of  offering   new   provocations,  and  of  giving 
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nevr  pretexts  for  decrying  the  ambition  of  France.  He  would  not  lieaitate. 
Genoa  should  be  annexed,  and  should  lend  the  aid  oF  her  ships  and  sailors 
to  the  French  marine."  ^=-" 

From  the  prorogation  in  Jalj'  till  the  end  of  October,  there  had  never 
been  such  sospense  and  anxiety  ia  England  since  the  May  of  1588,  when 
the  Spanish  Armada  had  sailed  down  the  Tagos,  and  an  agent  of  Etizabeth's 
Council  had  written  home  that  he  judged  they  would  soon  be  in  the  Euglish 
quarters,  "so  that  the  lightning  and  the  thunder-clap  wilt  be  both  in  a 
moment."  t  On  the  19th  of  July  the  British  fleet  was  at  anchor  in  the 
ba;  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  20th,  Nelson  writes  in  his  Diary,  "  I  went  on 
shore  for  the  first  time  since  June  16,  1803,  and,  from  having  my  foot  out  of 
the  Yictoiy,  two  years  wanting  leu  dsys."  What  duty  had  occupied  the 
great  admiral  during  this  period  F  The  du^  of  long  watching  and  waiting  ; 
of  pursuing  the  enemy  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  his  destination, 
from  one  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  other,  and  then  to  tho  West 
Indies.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  st  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  had  sailed  from  Spithead 
on  the  20tb  of  May.  On  the  Ist  of  August,  180t,  he  wrote  a  very  remark- 
able letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Londno,  which  gave  the  British  people  a 
better  notion  of  the  man  than  the  speech  of  Alderman  Curtis  in  the  Common 
Council.    Nelson  acknowledged  the  honour  of  the  Besolutions,  "  thanking 

me,  as  commanding  the  fleet  blockading  Toulon I  beg  to  inform 

your  lordship  that  the  port  of  Toulon  has  never  been  blockaded  by  moj 
quite  the  reverse.  Every  opportunity  htis  been  offered  the  enemy  to  put  to 
sea  ;  for  it  is  there  that  we  hope  to  realize  the  hopes  sud  expectations  of  our 
country,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  not  be  disappointed."  J  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1805,  the  Toulon  fleet  came  out.  Nelson  was  at  anchor  off  tho 
coast  of  Sardinia,  The  weather  was  stormy.  He  could  hear  nothing  of  the 
French  fleet ;  and  he  sailed  away  for  Egypt.  He  returned ;  and  at  Malta 
found  that  the  French  fleet,  having  been  dispersed  in  a  gale,  had  pnt  back 
for  Toulon.  Oa  the  4th  of  April,  be  learnt  that  the  French  fleet,  under 
admiral  Villeneuve,  had  again  put  to  sea  on  the  31st  of  March.  They  were 
joined  by  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadiz,  having  four  thousand  five  hundred 
troops  on  board.  The  combined  fleet  numbered  twenty  sail  of  the  line  and 
ten  frigates.  Nelson  had  ten  sail  of  the  line,  and  three  frigates.  He  had 
guessed  their  destination,  and  wrote  accordingly  to  the  Admiralty.  Pitt, 
with  a  patriotic  exultation,  told  the  Speaker  on  the  6th  of  June  that  Nelson 
in  his  letters  received  that  day  said,  "  he  was  sailing  after  the  combined  fleet 
to  tlie  West  Indies,  and  if  he  did  not  find  them  there  he  would  follow  them 
to  the  Antipodes."  §  The  Toulon  fleet  had  the  start  of  Nelson  more  than  a 
month.  He  was  at  Barbadoes  on  the  Ith  of  June  ;  but  he  was  again  deceived 
hv  false  intelligence.  The  combined  fleet  had  appeared  before  several  West 
India  islands — Martinique,  Granada,  Anligua;  hut  they  had  not  ventured  to 
stop.  They  fled  back  to  Europe,  with  Kelson  after  them.  On  the  3rd  of 
May  there  was  in  London  a  "  great  alarm  for  the  West  Indies."  |1    Two  months 

•  S«e  Thicn,  torn.  r.  p,  SSI.  +  Ante,  toI.  iii.  p.  220. 

i  "Aiinnnl  llfgiiter,"  1800,  p.  415. 
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later  it  waa  knoini  that  Ifelaon  had  saved  the  West  Indiea.  But  he  was 
baffled  in  hii  great  hope  of  encountering  the  French  and  Spaoiarda.  That 
exploit  was  reBerved  for  sir  Sobert  Calder,  who,  with  fifteen  line  of  battle 
shipB,  fell  in  with  them,  aiity  leaguei  west  of  Cape  Finiaterre,  on  the  22nd 
of  Jalj.  After  an  engagement  of  four  hours,  the  English  admiral  captured 
two  Spanish  ahipa,  an  eightj-four  and  a  aerenty-four.  The  French  and 
Spanish  fleet  got  into  Cadiz  a  month  after  the  action.  The  British  people 
were  indignant  that  Calder  had  not  done  more.  He  was  tried  in  Decembet 
by  Court  Martial,  and  was  reprimanded  "for  error  of  judgment."  ^Nelson 
had  traversed  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  had  sought  the  enemy  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  belief  that  the  combined  fleet  waa  about  to 
make  a  descent  there.  He  then  thought  that  it  vna  his  duty  to  reinforce  the 
Channel  Fleet,  and  he  joined  admiral  ComwaUia  off  TJsh&nt.  The  course  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  was  still  unknown.  Nelson,  worn  out  with  the 
fatigue  and  anxiety  of  his  chase  of  the  enemy,  went  home  in  the  Yictory.  At 
Portsmouth  he  learnt  of  the  action  of  the  22nd  of  July.  The  encounter 
with  admiral  Calder  had  been  sufficient  to  diaturb  the  plana  of  Napoleon  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  Yilleneuve  did  not  hazard  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  English  Channel  than  Ferrol  and  Coninna.  He  then  altered  bis  course, 
steering  southward ;  and  was  safe  in  Cadiz  on  the  20tb  of  August.  In  that 
port  six  Spanish  ships  of  the  line  had  been  previously  at  anchor.  Colling- 
wood  was  at  hand  with  four  sail  of  the  line ;  and  on  the  21st  he  was 
reconnoitring  the  port  in  which  thirty-fire  French  and  Spanish  sail  of  the 
line  lay  ready  for  sea.  The  British  squadron  cruising  off  Cadiz  was  rein- 
forced  in  August  and  September.  The  French  admiral  had  little  prospect 
of  obeying  his  orders  to  bring  hia  fleet  fresh  and  entire  into  the  British 
Channel. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  Napoleon  waa  again  at  Boulogne.  The  neit  day  he 
reviewed  the  in&ntoy  of  this  great  Army  of  England.  In  one  line  of  batlde 
were  drawn  up  a  hundred  thousand  men—  a  line  which  occupied  more  than 
three  leagues,  reacbiDg  from  Gap  Alpreck  to  Cap  Grisnez.  He  inspected 
hia  flotilla,  now  all  united  in  the  four  ports  of  Ambleteuse,  Wimerenr, 
Boulogne,  and  Etaples.  The  whole  force,  ready  to  embark,  comprised  a 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  men,  and  fifteen  thousand  horses,  with 
nearly  six  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  There  were,  moreover,  twenty-four 
thousand  troops  on  the  Teiel,  ready  to  embark,  under  the  command  of 
Marmont.  To  prepare  the  Army  of  England  for  their  great  adventure,  the 
troops  were  brought  down  to  the  beach,  where  the  gun-boats  were  lying  to 
receive  them.  Every  man  had  his  appointed  boat  and  hia  appointed  place- 
Again,  and  again,  men  and  horses  were  embarked  and  disembarked.  It  was 
found  that  an  hour  and  a  quarter  was  sufficient  to  get  on  board  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  consisting  of  twenty-sii  thousand  men,  under  the  command 
of  Davoust ;  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  two  hours  after  the  order  had  been 
given,  the  whole  of  this  mighty  force  might  be  out  of  its  harbourt.  Bat 
there  was  no  protecting  fleet  of  men-of-war  in  the  Channel.  Where  were 
Yilleneuve  and  Gravina  F  Where  waa  Ganteaume,  with  the  Brest  squadron  ? 
Napoleon  had  no  doubt  that  these  fleets  would  unite,  with  a  force  sufficient 
to  give  battle  to  the  British  commanders.  Let  him  once  be  assured  that 
they  were  at  hand,  and  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  making  the  attempt  that 
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had  been  preparing  for  two  years  and  a  half.  Let  France  be  mistrefls  of 
the  paasage  for  twelve  hoarB,  and  England  has  lived.*  All  along  tbe  coaat 
aignaU  hod  been  prepared  to  announce  when  the  French  and  SpaaiBt  fleets 
should  have  appeared  on  the  horizon.  So  signal  was  given.  On  the  22ud  of 
August  Napoleon  received  a  despatch,  by  a  courier  from  Lamiston  at  Perrol, 
"  We  are  going  to  Brest."  He  dictated  instantly  a  letter  to  Ganteaume — 
"  Set  out  and  come  he're.  Let  us  avenge  six  centuries  of  insult  and  ahame." 
He  dictated  a  letter  to  Tilleneuve— "  I  hope  you  are  at  Brest.  Set  out ;  lose 
not  a  moment;  and  to  be  united  with  my  squadrons  come  into  the  Channel. 
England  is  ours.  We  are  all  ready. '  All  is  embarked.  Appear  within 
.twenty-four  hours  and  all  ia  finished."  By  the  courier  which  brought 
Napoleon  the  despatch  of  Lauriston,  admiral  Becr^s,  the  minister  of  marine, 
who  was  also  at  Boulogne,  received  a  despatch  from  Yilleneuve,  which  truly 
described  the  difficulties  of  his  positiou.  The  emperor  went  into  a  tremendous 
passion }  denouncing  Yilleneuve  as  a  fool  and  a  traitor.  Ho  was  violent 
with  Decrfea,  who  offered  him  sound  advice ;  but  Secr&s  was  a  man  of 
firmness,  and  he  persuaded  the  emperor  to  give  up  his  project  for  a 
season.  The  tempests  of  the  equinox  were  at  hand ;  the  English  were 
prepared  to  encounter  the  combined  fleet.  After  several  days  of  irreao- 
lution,  which  to  men  of  dominant  will  is  misery,  he  determined  to 
relinquish  for  a  season  the  invasion  of  England,  and  to  march  the  army 
of  the  camp  of  Boulogne  into  Chrmany.     He  left  Boulogne  on  (he  2nd  of 


On  the  26th  of  September,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  to  lord  Malmeabury  a  "most 
minute  and  clear  account"  of  the  proceedings  which  he  had  taken  iu  nego- 
tiating hia  great  Alliances  with  iBuasia  and  Austria.  "  Kever  was  any  measure, 
as  far  as  human  foresight  could  go,  better  combined  or  better  negotiated."  t 
Its  failure,  Malmeabury  adds, "  was  solely  io  the  execution."  Neither  Mr.  Pitt 
nor  the  Allies  had  sufficiently  token  into  account  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
of  the  operations  of  Napoleon,  or  the  prodigious  faculty  of  combination  with 
which  he  had  organized  the  movements  of  hia  various  armies.  The  emperor 
called  upon  the  Senate  to  raise  eighty  thousand  conscripts.  He  told  them, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  that  the  wishes  of  the  eternal  enemies  of  the 
continent  are  at  last  fulfilled.  Austria  and  Busaia  have  joined  England. 
The  Austrian  army  has  crossed  the  Inn ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  has  been  driven 
away  from  his  capital ;  all  my  hopes  of  the  preservation  of  peace  have  vanished. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria  was  the  ally  of  France.  Bonaparte  left  Paris  on  the 
24th.  The  army  at  Boulogne  had  broken  up  its  camp.  Napoleon  hod  formed 
the  plan  of  a  campugn  which  should  unite  this  army  with  two  other  great 
divisions  of  his  forces — that  of  Hanover,  under  Bemadotte ;  and  that  of 
Holland,  under  Marmont.  The  army  of  Boulogne  marched  to  the  Bhine, 
which  river  Napoleon  crossed  at  Strasbourg  on  the  Ist  of  October.  Is 
Fronconia  he  would  join  the  other  two  armies;  crosa  the  !Danube  below 
Ulm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donauwerth ;  and  cut  off  the  Austrians  before 
the  junction  of  the  Buasians.    By  the  end  of  October,  the  rapidity  of  his 

*  "8i  Dam  bohudm  maltrei  donis  hearw  de  Ik  tnTsnte,  rAogletem  a  vica"  (an  idiom 
vhicli  hu  tba  meMune  of  "huceiued  tolive"). — Letter  of  MftpcUoa  to  Decri«,  in  Thien, 
i  Kalmeebaij,  "  Diaries,"  &c  vol.  ir.  p.  Si7. 
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movemeDts,  and  their  evident  design,  had  caused  alarm  in  Loudon.  "  The 
newspapers,"  writes  Wilberforce,  "  will  have  excited  in  jour  mind  the  same 
fears  they  have  called  forth  in  mine,  that  Bonaparte  has  been  too  rapid  for 
the  Austrians  ....  I  cannot  help  fearing,  from  the  accounts  the  papers 
give  us,  that  the  French  have  penetrated  so  far  as  to  get  between  the 


Bus»iane,  who  were  coming  forward,  and  the  Austrians."  •    Thia  waa  not  an 

idle  ftar.  Key's  division  had  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Elchingen,  and  at 
Guntzburg.  Large  detached  masses  had  capitulated  at  other  places  without 
fii;htiug.  Xapoleon's  marshals  had  very  speedily  reduced  the  Austriaaa  in 
Bavaria  to  a  force  of  about  thirly  thoiiaaud  men  at  Ulm.  The  wall  and 
ba.vtious  nod  ditch  of  this  city  offered  do  adequate  protection ;  for  Kapoleon.  bad 

•  Wilberfvrce,  "  CortapondeDre,"  vol.  ii.  p.  ^8. 
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obtained  possession  of  the  adjacent  heights  from  which  ho  could  hombEird  a 
place  from  which  escape  was  impossible.  He  summoned  general  Mack,  the 
commander  of  the  imperialists,  to  surrender.  Mack  returned  an  indignant 
nnswer ;  but  finally  agreed  to  surrender  in  eight  dajs  if  he  were  not 
relieved.  He  considered  that  the  Busaians  nere  close  at  hand.  ^Napoleon 
knew  otherwise.  But  time  was  of  the  greatest  value  to  him ;  and  in  an 
interview  with  Mack,  he  pereuaded  him  to  surrender  at  once,  Oa  the  20tb 
of  October,  thirty  thousaud  men,  with  sixty  pieces  of  cannon,  marched  out 
of  the  fortress,  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The  conqueror  made  an  address 
to  some  of  the  officers,  telling  them  that  he  wanted  notliing  on  the  Continent — 
he  wanted  ships,  colonies,  and  c< 


Bumoura  of  this  inauspicious  beginuing  of  the  operationa  of  the  Alliance 
that  was  to  have  saved  Europe,  had  reached  London  very  quickly.  On  the  2nd 
of  November,  Pitt  said  to Malmesbury,  "Don't  believe  it — it  is  all  a  fiction," 
On  Sunday,  the  3rd,  a  Dutch  newspaper  had  reached  Downiug-street,  with 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Mack  given  at  full  length.  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord 
Mulgr&VQ  came  to  lord  Malmesbury  to  translate  the  account,  for  the  clerks  of 
the  Foreign>ofGce  who  were  able  to  translate  Dutch  were  absent.  "  I  observed 
but  too  clearly  the  effect  it  had  on  Pitt,  though  he  did  hia  utmost  to  conceal 

it This  visit  Lis   left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  mind,  as  hia 

manner  and  look  were  not  bis  own,  and  gave  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  a  fore- 
boding of  the  loss  with  which  we  were  threatened."  f  On  the  7th  of 
November,  the  news  arrived  of  the  crowning  glory  of  Trafalgar. 

Nelson  was  enjoying  a  little  quiet  at  bis  house  in  the  pretty  village  of 
Merton,  in  Surrey,  when  be  learnt  that  the  French  and  Spanish  fleet,  joined 
by  the  Ferro!  squadron,  had  succeeded  in  entering  Cadiz.  His  resolution  was 
quickly  taken.  He  went  to  the  Admiralty  and  offered  his  services,  which 
were  joyfully  accepted.  Nelson  was  full  of  hope.  "  Depend  on  it,"  he  said  to 
captain  Blackwood,  "  I  shall  yet  give  M.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing."  He  formed 
hia  plans  of  attack  during  the  short  time  of  preparation,  when  the  Victory 
Imd  to  be  refitted,  and  other  ships  were  to  be  got  ready  to  accompany  him. 
Lord  Sidmouth  told  Mr.  Bush,  the  American  ambassador,  that  in  the  course 
of  a  visit  he  had  received  from  Nelson,  three  weeks  before  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  he  described  the  plan  of  it,  with  bits  of  paper  on  a  table,  as  it  was 
aftenvatds  fought.^  Yet  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  own  fate.  The  coffin 
which  was  made  out  of  the  mast  of  I'Orient  was  deposited  at  an  upholsterer's. 
He  desired  its  history  to  be  engraved  on  its  lid,  saying  that  be  should  pro- 
bably wont  it  on  bis  return.  When  lie  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  11th 
of  September,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  reached  that  height  which  some- 
times gives  a  character  of  sublimity  to  the  movements  of  multitudes  acting 
with  one  heart.  Tfaey  wept ;  they  blessed  him ;  they  even  knelt  as  be 
passed  along.    The  cheer  which  went  up  from  thousands  (if  voices  as  his 


•  "  UIiQ  ami  Tj^fulgar,"  bj  J.  W.  Croler. 

+  "  Malmesbury,"  w>I.  it.  p.  347. 
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barge  pushed  off  to  his  flag-ehip,  was  the  Oodspeed  of  his  country.  He 
waved  his  hst — a  last  farewell  to  England. 

The  29th  of  September  was  Nelson's  birth-day.  On  that  day  he  arrived 
off  Cadiz.  He  had  sent  forward  the  Eiuyalus  frigate  to  inform  GoUingwood  of 
his  approach,  and  to  direct  that  no  salute  should  be  iired,  to  apprize  the 
enemy  that  the  British  fleet  had  been  reinforced.  When  he  took  the  com- 
mand,  he  had  twsnty-aeven  sail  of  the  line,  with  which  he  retired  to  a  station 
more  than  sixteen  leagues  from  Cadiz,  leaving  two  frigates  to  watch  the 
harbour.  He  established  also  a  line  of  communication  between  hia  main 
body  and  the  frigates.  On  the  day  that  Nelson  joined  the  fleet,  Villeneuve 
had  received  the  positive  orders  of  Napoleon,  that  the  French  squadron  should 
enter  the  Mediterranean,  and,  sweeping  away  the  British  cruieen  and  mer- 
chant vessels,  ahuuld  proceed  to  Toulon.  The  ships  that  had  been  damaged 
in  the  action  with  Calder  were  repaired,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  was 
nearly  destroyed.  When  Villeneuve  determined  to  go  out  from  Cadiz,  he 
could  not  riak  the  attempt  without  the  support  of  the  Spanish  squadron. 
The  combined  fleet,  therefore,  moved  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  all 
ready  for  a  start  with  a  fair  wind.  Eight  days  elapsed  before  the  wind  was 
favourable.  On  the  19th  and  20th  of  October,  thirty-three  aail  of  the  line, 
five  frigates,  and  two  brigs,  weighed  anchor  and  put  to  sea.  Nelson  bad 
despatched  six  aail  of  the  line  to  Gibraltar  for  stores  and  water.  Sir  Bobert 
Calder  desired  to  return  home,  and  Nelson  insisted  that  he  should  go  in  bia 
own  ninety-gun  ship.  There  remained  to  him  twenty-seven  sail  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates.  On  the  9th,  Nelson  aent  to  Collingwood  his  plui  of 
attack.  It  was  conceived  upon  the  general  principle  of  breaking  the  line, — 
a  principle,  says  Thiers,  by  which  the  English  had  effected  at  aea  a  revo- 
lution similar  to  that  whidi  Napoleon  had  effected  on  land.  But  Nelson's 
plan  of  attack,  in  this  his  greatest  adventure,  was  a  more  scientific  appli- 
cation of  the  plan  which  had  on  many  previous  occasions  been  successful. 
The  fleet  was  to  move  towards  the  enemy  in  two  lines,  with  an  advanced 
squadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest  two-deckers.  Collingwood,  having  the  com- 
mand of  ooe  liue,  was  to  break  through  the  enemy  about  the  twelfth  ship 
from  their  rear;  Nelson  would  lead  through  the  centre ;  the  advanced  squa- 
dron was  to  cut  off  three  or  four  ships  a-head  of  the  centre.  The  plan  would 
necessarily  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy ;  but  its  general 
object  was,  that  the  British  should  always  be  one-fourth  superior  to  the  ships 
which  they  cut  off.  !Few  signals  would  be  made.  One  direction  was  worth 
many  embarrassing  orders :  "  No  captain  could  do  wrong  who  placed  his 
ship  close  alongside  that  of  an  enemy.'' 

When  Nelson  learned  on  the  19th  that  the  combined  fleet  had  put  to  sea, 
he  concluded  that  their  destination  was  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  imme- 
diately made  all  sail  for  the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  At  day- 
light on  Monday,  the  21at,  when  about  seven  leagues  from  Cape  Trafalgar, 
the  enemy  was  discovered  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  eastward.  Nelson  was 
upon  deck,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  bear  down  in  two  lines,  as  arranged. 
Collingwood  led  one  line  in  the  Boyal  Sovereign ;  Nelson  led  the  other  line  in 
the  Tictory.  He  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  vrrote  down  a  prayer,  that  Qod 
would  grant  to  his  country  a  great  and  glopous  victory ;  that  no  misconduct 
should  be  allowed  to  tarnish  it]  and  that  humanity  after  victory  might  be- 
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the  fuDdBmental  feature  in  the  British  fleet :  "  For  myself,  individually,  I 
cofflmit  my  life  to  him  that  made  me."  He  then  wrote  a  MemoraQdum 
reciting  the  public  Ber?icea  of  lady  Hamilton,  and  leaving  her,  as  well  as  his 
adopted  daughter,  to  the  beneficence  of  his  country.  He  was  calm,  but 
without  that  exhilaration  of  spirit  which  he  exhibited  in  his  other  great 
battles.  Of  captain  Blackwood  he  asked,  what  he  should  consider  as  a 
victory  t  The  enemy  had  sbowed  a  hold  front  of  battle ;  and  Blacknood 
answered,  ^that  the  capture  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line  would  he  a  glorious 
result.  "  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty,"  said  Nelson.  He 
then  inquired,  whether  a  signal  was  not  wanting  p  When  Blackwood 
answered,  that  be  thought  the  whole  fleet  knew  what  the^  were  about,  up 
went  the  signal  which  conveyed  the  immortal  words,  "  xfneiiUirD  expeois 
ITEKT  KAK  TO  DO  HiB  niTTT,"  Three  cheers  from  every  ship  was  the 
response.* 

In  the  Fainted  Hall  of  0-reenwich,  under  a  glass  cover,  ia  the  admiral's 
coat  which  Xelson  wore  on  the  21st  of  October.  On  ite  left  side  are  four 
embroidered  stars,  the  emblems  of  the  Orders  with  which  he  was  invested. 
He  was  implored  to  put  on  a  plainer  dress,  for  there  were  riflemen  amongst 
the  four  thousand  troops  whii^  were  on  board  the  French  and  Spanish  ships. 
Ko.  What  he  had  von  he  would  wear.  On  the  deck  he  stood,  a  mark  for 
the  enemy — one  whose  life  was  worth  a  legion.  There  was  a  carelessness 
about  his  own  safety  that  day  which  was  chivalrous,  however  unwise.  jSe 
was  persuaded  to  allow  some  other  vessel  to  take  the  lead  in  his  line.  He 
gave  a  reluctant  order,  but  he  made  every  effort  to  counteract  it,  for  be 
would  not  shorten  sail  himself.  Collingwood,  at  the  head  of  his  line,  made 
all  sail,  steering  right  through  the  enemy's  centre:  "See  how  that  noble 
fellow  carries  his  ship  into  action,"  said  Nelson.  "  What  would  Nelson  give 
to  be  here,"  said  Collingwood.  Collingwood  was  spared  to  write  the 
despatch  which  told  our  country  of  its  gain  and  of  its  loss. 

"The  action  began  at  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  leading  ships  of  the  columns 
breaking  through  the  enemy's  line  ;  the  commander-in-chief  about  the  tenth 
ship  from  the  van,  the  second  in  command,  about  the  twelfth  from  the  rear, 
leaving  the  van  of  the  enemy  unoccupied,  the  succeeding  ships  breaking 
through,  in  all  parts,  astern  of  their  leaders,  and  engaging  the  enemy  at  the 
muzzles  of  their  guns:  the  conflict  was  severe;  the  enemy's  ships  were 
fought  vrith  a  gallantry  highly  honourable  to  their  ofQcers ;  but  the  attack 
on  them  was  irresistible,  and  it  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  to 
grant  his  majesty's  arms  a  complete  and  glorious  victory  .... 
Such  a  battle  could  not  be  fought  without  sustaining  a  great  loss  of 
men.  I  have  not  only  to  lament,  in  common  with  the  British  navy,  and  the 
British  nation,  in  the  fi^  of  the  commander-in-chief  the  lose  of  a  hero  whose 
name  will  be  immortal  and  his  memory  ever  dear  to  his  country,  but  my 
heart  ia  rent  with  the  most  poignant  grief  for  the  death  of  a  friend,  to  whom, 
by  many  years'  intimacy,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  his  mind, 

*  Tbe  telegraph  vlueh  oommiuiioated  ths  ooble  cxliarUtiDn  vai  in  noinlieri,  thai : 
2fi3        SSB      SeS    281     471    BS8  2CK)  870    4  31  19  24. 
England  sipMtt  that  stctj  man   will    do    his     d   n    (   j. 
8m  JamM'i  ' '  Kaval  BIsti>i7,"  vol  ill  p.  S8S. 
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vhicli  inspired  ideas  superior  to  the  common  race  uf  meu,  I  was  bound  br 
the  strongest  ties  of  affection ;  a  grief  to  which  even  the  glorious  occaaioD  in 
which  he  fell  does  not  hring  that  consolation  which  perhaps  it  ought." 

The  moving  circiunatanceB  of  the  death  of  Nelson  have  been  told  iy 
Southey  with  a  touching  fulness  which  has  found  its  way  to  manj  a  beftrt 
of  the  past  and  tlie  preseot  generations.  He  was  shot  from  the  mizen-top  of 
the  Bedoubtable,  which  he  supposed  bad  struck.  He  fell  where  his  secretsry 
had  previously  falleo.  "They  have  done  for  me  at  last,"  he  aaid^to  captain 
Hardy,  "  my  back  bone  is  shot  through."  He  was  carried  below,  covering 
bis  face  and  bis  stars  with  his  handkerchief,  that  his  crew  might  not  see  who 
had  fallen.  His  wound  was  soon  perceived  to  be  mortal.  Every  now  and 
then  a  ship  struck,  and  the  crew  of  the  Victory  huzzaed.  Then  his  eyes 
lighted  up  for  a  moment.  He  lingered  in  great  agony  for  a  little  more  than 
three  hours.  The  last  guns  which  were  fired  at  the  flying  enemy  were  heard 
a  minute  or  two  before  he  expired.  Twenty  of  the  French  and  Spanish  ships 
bad  struck.  But  a  gale  came  on ;  some  of  the  prizes  went  down ;  others 
were  wrecked  on  shore  ;  one  escaped  into  Cadiz  ;  four  only  were  saved.  Tour 
of  the  ships  that  made  off  during  the  action  were  captured  on  the  4tb  of 
November,  by  sir  Bichard  Strachan.  The  French  and  Spanish  navies  never 
recovered,  during  the  war,  this  tremendous  blow.  Napoleon's  projects  o£ 
invasion  were  at  an  end. 

f'  It  was  the  7tb  of  November  when  Colliugwood'a  despatches  reached 
London.  Pitt  was  roused  in  the  night  to  read  them.  He  said,  a  day  or  two 
'  after,  that  he  had  been  called  up  at  various  times  by  the  arrival  of  news,  "  but 
that  whether  good  or  bad  he  could  always  lay  bis  head  on  his  pillow  and  sink 
into  sound  sleep  again.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  great  event 
announced  brought  with  it  so  much  to  weep  over,  as  well  as  to  rejoice  st, 
that  he  could  not  calm  his  thoughts,  but  at  length  got  up,  though  it  wu 
three  in  the  morning."*'  The  feelings  of  the  prime  minister  were  shared  bj 
the  humblest  in  the  land.  Malmcsbury  writes,  "  I  never  saw  bo  little  public 
joy.  The  illumination  seemed  dim,  and,  as  it  were,  half  clouded  by  the  desire 
of  expressing  the  mixture  of  contending  feelings ;  every  common  person  in 
the  streets  speaking  first  of  their  sorrow  for  him,  and  then  of  the  vietory."t 
The  same  feeling  pervaded  aU,  when  the  body  of  the  hero  was  borne  to  St. 
Paul's,  on  the  9th  of  January ; — 

!'  To  Ibj  conntrj  thoa  cam'it  btek 
Thou,  conqueror,  to  triumpbtJ  Albioo  cam'at 
A  corse.     I  uw  before  Ihj  beemK  pua  on 
Tfae  eoDHBdea  of  tbj  perili  uad  renown. 
Tfae  frequent  tear  npon  tbdr  dftimtlen  breaeta 
Fell.     I  beheld  the  )>oaip  thick  gather'd  roand 
The  trophied  car  tbat  bore  tb;  giac'd  remnina 
Throngh  nrm'd  nuke,  and  a,  nation  gaiing  on. 
Bright  glow'd  the  snn,  ud  not  a  cloud  diatain'd 
Heaven's  arch  of  gold,  but  all  wm  gloom  beneath. 
A  holj  and  unutterable  pwig 
Thrill'd  on  the  aonl.     Ave  and  mate  anguith  fell 
Ou  all.    Yet  high  the  public  bosom  tbiuhh'd 
■ffitt  Uiumph."  * 
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The  pageant  lives  in  the  ineffaceable  remembraiice  of  our  boyhood.  Sii 
and  forty  years  nfternarde,  the  remerobrauce  crowded  upon  our  thoughts, 
when  we  beheld  the  car  of  another  warrior  moving  through  the  same  streets 
to  the  same  place  of  rest.  Mute  veneration  for  him  who  died,  full  of  years, 
whilst  every  year  he  lived  added  to  a  nation's  love,  marked  the  funeral  pomp 
of  Wellington.  Impassioned  grief,  audible  sighs,  tears  coursing  down  rugged 
cheeks,  marked  the  funeral  pomp  of  Nelson.  They  sleep  together  in  the 
same  crypt  beneuth  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's — the  two  who  in  the  agony  of 
England's  fate  best  fought  the  fight  and  achieved  the  victory. 


Tcinb  ol  Htlma, 

TJira  surrendered  to  the  French  the  day  before  the  Tictory  of  Trafalgar 
had  annihilated  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets.  When  Napoleon  heard  of 
the  event  he  was  advancing  upon  Vienna.  He  manifested  his  sense  of  its 
importance,  by  sending  to  Paris  his  orders  that  the  French  journals  should 
say  as  little  sa  possible  about  it — merely  say  that  it  was  an  imprudent  en- 
counter, in  which  the  combined  fleet  had  suffered  more  from  a  tempest  than 
from  the  enemy.  On  the  13th  of  November,  Vienna  was  entered  by  French 
dragoons  and  grenadiers.  They  marched  throjigh  the  city  without  a  halt,  to 
reach  the  great  wooden  bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  Austrians  had 
received  orders  to  destroy  this  bridge,  which  was  the  only  passage  from  the 
capital  to  the  northern  provinces.  For  several  days  there  had  been  a  partial 
suspension  of  hostilities,  whilst  negotiations  for  an  armistice  were  proceeding. 
The  French  generals  sdvanced  to  the  Austrian  troops  who  kept  the  bridge, 
and  called  out  that  the  armistice  was  concluded.  The  unsuspecting  Germans 
let  the  troops  pass,  and  the  French  soon  held  both  sides  of  the  Danube. 
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The  mogiatracy  of  VlentiA  came  to  Napoleon  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn, 
to  implore  him  to  apare  their  city.  There  was  no  national  enthuBiaam  to 
Btimulate  reaiatance.  The  Genuan  people  had  not  yet  been  roused  to  fight 
for  their  independence.  Their  gOTcramentB  were  defipotic.  It  was  a  quarrel 
of  crowned  heads,  to  be  decided  either  way  by  armed  maaaeB,  with  little 
harm  or  little  benefit  to  the  commonaJ^.  Napoleon  soon  quitted  Yienna 
in  the  confidence  that  he  should  fioiBh  the  war  by  a  deciaire  victory  over  the 
AuBtriana  and  Bussians.  With  the  allied  army  were  the  emperor  of 
Germany  and  the  emperor  of  Buaaia.  On  the  2od  of  December  Napoleon 
encountered  about  a  hundred  thousand  Buastans  and  Austriana  with  a  aome- 
what  smaller  number  of  highly  disciplined  Frenchmen  at  Austerlite,  in  the 
neighhourbood  of  Brunn,  in  Moravia.  The  battle  began  at  aunriae  and  laated 
till  sunset.  '  The  defeat  of  the  allies  was  complete.  On  the  3rd  of  December 
Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph  that  he  had  taken  40,000  priaonerB, 
and  that  the  enemy  had  left  from  12,000  to  15,000  men  on  the  field. 
"  A  whole  column  threw  itself  into  a  lake,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  drowned.  I  fancy  that  I  still  hear  the  cries  of  these  wretchea,  whom  it 
was  impossible  to8«7e."*  There  ia  another  veraion  of  this  horrible  story. 
The  flying  Bussians  crowded  on  the  &oien  lakes.  Napoleon,  from  the  table- 
land of  Pratzen,  on  the  Bide  of  these  lakes,  saw  the  disaster  which  he  had  bo 
well  prepared.  He  ordered  the  battery  of  his  guard  to  fire  round  shot  on 
the  ice  that  was  unbroken,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  upon  the  frozen  vatera.t  Another  account  says  that  the 
French,  having  fired  first  upon  the  ice  nearest  the  shore,  the  Bussians  were 
then  upon  an  island  of  ice.  They  went  on  their  knees,  and  then  the 
batteries  fiired  upon  them  till  six  thousand  were  killed  or  drowned.^  Napo- 
leon slept  comfortably  after  this  feat.  He  had  been  sleeping  for  a  week  in  the 
open  air.  "  To-night  I  sleep  in  a  bed  in  the  fine  country  house  of  M.  de 
Kannitz,  near  Austerlitz,  and  I  hare  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  which  I  had 
not  done  for  a  week."  §  On  the  4th  of  December  he  had  an  interriew  with 
the  emperor  Francis.  On  the  6th  was  signed  the  peace  of  Fresburg, 
by  which  the  emperor  Francis  gave  up  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 
those  parts  of  the  Venetian  territory  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  peace  of 
Gampo  Formio.  Napoleon  made  two  kings  out  of  liwo  electors  his  allies — 
the  Elector  of  Bararia,  and  the  Elector  of  Wiirtemberg.  The  emperor 
Alexander  refused  to  retreat  according  to  the  time  and  route  furnished  by 
Napoleon.  He  retired  unmolested,  to  try  hia  fortune  once  more  in  con- 
junction  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  had  formed  a  treaty  of 
alliance.  Pruaaia  had  been  temporising,  as  usual.  The  king  decided  too 
late  to  raider  assistance  to  Auatria  and  Bussia;  too  soon  for  hia  own 
eventual  aafety. 

The  great  triumph  of  Napoleon  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  shattered  health 
of  the  Bnglish  minister  who 'bad  organized  the  Coalition.  He  scarcely  bore 
up  against  the  disaster  of  Ulm ;  be  revived  at  the  news  of  Tra&lgar ;  he 
sank  when  the  calamity  of  Austerlits  became  known  to  him.  He  went  to 
Bath  on  the  8th  of  December.    The  waters  produced  a  fit  of  the  gou^ 

•  "  ConwBpondenM  of  N»pol»on  with  lui  BroUwr,"  vol,  L  p.  84  (1866). 

f  Tbien,  tome  ti.  p.  3!t). 

j  "  CornsponiUDce  with  Joseph,"  p.  S6.  ^mulator'B  nota]  j  Ibid. 
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vHich  was  Bueceeded  by  a  total  debility  of  digeation.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe 
month  lord  Caatlereagb  vent  to  Batb  to  tell  him  the  fatal  eod  of  ail  hia 
great  plans.  "It  struck  Pitt  bo  deeply,  and  found  him  ia  audi  an  enfeebled 
state,  that  he  certainly  never  recoTered  it."*  By  slow  joumeys,  attended 
by  his  phyBidas,  bit  Walter  Farquhar,  he  arrived  at  bis  villa  at  Putney, 
BO  emaciated  as  not  to  be  known.  On  the  18th  he  saw  lord  Castlereagb 
and  lord  Hawkesbury  for  the  last  time.  Malmeabury  says  that  after 
this  interview  be  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
stomach,  "I  feel  Bometbing  here  that  reminds  me  I  ahall  never  cecover." 
On  the  13th  he  saw  lord  Wellesley,  who  bad  just  returned  from  Indiai 
asd  be  fainted,  according  to  Malmesbury,  before  Wellealey  Icfb  the  room. 
Lord  Brougham  gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  interview,  but  with 
a  material  variation :  "  This,  their  last  interview,  waa  in  the  villa  on  Putney 
Heath,  where  he  died  a  few  days  after.  Iiord  WelleBley  called  upon  me 
there  many  years  after;  it  waa  then  occupied  by  my  brother-in-law, 
iir.  Eden,  whom  I  was  visiting.  His  lordahip  showed  me  the  place  where 
these  illustrious  friends  sat.  Mr.  Pitt  was,  he  said,  much  emaciated  and  en- 
feebled, but  retained  his  gaiety  and  bta  constitutionally  sanguine  dispasition; 
he  expressed  his  confident  hopes  of  recovery.  In  the  adjoining  room  he  lay 
a  corpse  the  ensuing  week ;  and  it  ia  a  singular  and  a  melaocholy  circum- 
stance, resembling  the  stories  told  of 'William  the  Conqueror's  deserted  state 
at  hia  decease,  that  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood  having  sent  a  message 
to  inquire  after  Mr.  Pitt's  state,  be  found  the  wicket  open,  then  the 
door  of  the  house,  and,  nobody  auBwering  the  bell,  he  walked  through 
the  rooma  till  he  reached  the  bed  on  which  the  minister's  body  lay  lifeless, 
the  sole  tenant  of  the  mansion  of  which  tlie  doors  a  few  hours  before  were 
darkened  by  crowds  of  suitors  alike  obsequious  and  importunate,  the 
vultures  whose  instinct  haunts  the  carcasBCs  only  of  living  miniBters"t 
The  doors  darkened  by  crowds  of  suitors,  only  a  few  hourB  before  his  .death, 
appears  to  be  a  Sight  of  imagination.  George  'Itose  came  to  Putney  on 
the  15th,  and  there  learnt  that  lord  Castlereagb  and  lord  Hawkesbury  had 
insisted  on  seeing  Mr.  Pitt  on  points  of  public  business,  of  the  most  serious 
importance,  which  interview  visibly  affected  him.  He  saw  Mr.  Bose  for  five 
minutes  on  the  16th.  From  that  time,  Bose  says,  "  no  one  had  access  to  him 
but  the  Bishop  (of  Lincoln)  and  the  physicians. "  On  the  28rd,  Bose  enters 
in  his  Diary,  that  about  seven  in  the  morning  be  received  a  note  "  to  tell  me 
that  my  most  inestimable  friend  quitted  the  world  about  four  o'clock.  He 
saw  no  one  after  the  Bishop  had  taken  notes  of  his  last  desires,  but  lady 
Hester  (bis  niece),  who  went  to  his  bedside  in  the  evening.  He  at  first  did 
not  know  ber ;  but  afterwards  he  did,  and  blesBcd  her :  nor  did  he  utter 
another  word,  except  that  about  half-an-hour  before  be  breathed  his  last,  the 
servant  heard  him  say, '  My  country !  oh,  my  country ! '  "  J  The  bishop  went 
away  from  Putney  Heath,  as  soon  as  the  dreaded  event  of  this  winter  morning 
was  over,  before  the  busy  world  waa  stirring.  We  ourselves,  long  ago,  heard 
the  story  of  the  deserted  house,  with  a  sufficient  explanation.    Nothing  more 

*  H>1mestHiT7,  vol.  ir.  p.  S£S. 

t  "SUtMtaen  of  ths  ^nme  of  G*arg«  in.,"  toL  iil  p.  812. 

t  Boso.    "  Durie%"  p.  S23,  and  p.  283. 
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natural  than  that  the  few  eervante  should  have  gone  from  Putney  Heath  upon 
the  necessary  duties  of  such  mournful  occasiouB,  and  have  left  the  doora  of  tho 
solitary  house  unfastened. 

William  Pitt  died  on  the  23rd  of  January.  It  voa  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  day  on  which  he  first  entered  Parliament.  And  this  was  the  end 
of  hia  atrugq;le  for  thirteen  years  against  the  power  of  revolutionary  France, 
against  the  Directory,  against  the  Consulate,  against  the  Empire.  He  "  died 
of  a  broken  heart,"  says  his  devoted  friend,  Wilberforce.  "The  accounts 
from  thd  armies  struck  a  death-blow  within."  On  the  2Gth  of  January  the 
leader  of  these  armies  entered  Paris,  after  a  victorious  campaign  of  three 
months,  to  receive  the  homage  of  a  nation  which  saw  in  the  glory  of  one 
man  a  recorapeuse  for  all  the  miseries  of  the  Republic ;  a  nation  which 
believed  that  to  make  France  mistress  of  the  world  was  to  make  Frenchmen 
prosperous  and  happy. 

The  great  parliamentary  career  of  William  Pitt  commences  in  178i.* 
His  supreme  command  of  the  political  action  of  his  country  commeoces  in 
1783.t  In  17^1,  Gibbon  wrote  from  Lausanne,  "A  youth  of  five-and- 
twenty,  who  raises  himself  to  the  government  of  an  empire  by  the  power  of 
geoius  and  the  reputation  of  virtue,  is  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  history, 
and,  in  a  genera!  \iev,  is  not  less  glorious  to  the  country  than  to  himself."  % 
We  have  traced  the  history  of  this  great  orator  and  statesman  from  the 
brilliancy  of  his  life's  day-spring  to  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  its  evening; 
and,  we  trust,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit — rather  with  a  profound  admiration  of 
intellectual  and  moral  qualities  such  as  the  sons  of  men  are  rarely  endowed 
with.  Nevertheless,  we  have  not  repressed  a  conviction  that,  if  his  peace- 
administration  was  na  eminently  sagacious  aa  it  was  safe  and  prosperous,  his 
war-administration  and  his  domestic  policy  from  1793  gave  few  occasions  in 
which  to  display  the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  in  high  and  blameless  deeds, 
however  surpassing  his  power  of  justifying  his  measures  by  majestic  and 
all-prevailing  words.  He  was  indeed  "the  top  of  eloquence."  We  cannot 
deny  that  he  was  also  the  most  ardent  amongst  "  lovers  of  their  country ;" 
the  farthest  elevated  above  all  mercenary  objects.  Those  who  affected  to  be  of 
his  school  were  really,  with  one  or  two  eiceptioua,  not  his  pupils.  Had  Pitt 
lived  to  behold  the  war  triumph,  he  might  again  have  vindicated  hia  claim  to 
be  a  great  peace  minister  and  a  sincere  social  reformer. 

r,  vol  vLi.  133. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

India — Attacks  id  Fnrllament  upon  Ifarqnii  'Wellcaley — Tbe  Snbaidiiirj  iTaUni — The  Mahrattn 
Chiefs— The  Mahratl.  War— General  like— Ueneral  Welleriej— The  Battle  of  A«je— 
Knd  of  the  CunpitigD — Holk&r — Famioe  ia  Inilia — Uatin;  at  Vellore — Admlaiitrntioii  of 
Oreniille  and  Pox — Financial  Meunrea—Vo  Inn  teen — Acquittal  of  Lord  MelTille — The 
PriDceu  of  Walea— Mr.  Poi  and  the  King— Declining  health  of  Mr.  Poi— SluTe  Trade— 
Frogrea  of  the  catue  uf  Abolitjon — Tbomaa  ClarkaoD— Negntialiooa  for  Peace— End  of 
the  Kegotintioua — Death  of  Mr.  Pcx— Confederation  of  tha  RLine — Pmiiaia — Aggressions 
of  Napoleon^ Mnrder  of  Falm— Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  of  Naples— Biitiah  ArmT  in 
CaUbrin— Buttle   of    Maida— Captnre  of   Buenoa  Ayres   by   Sit  Home   Pophom- lU 

TwEtTE  days  ai^er  the  marquis  "WelleBley  liad  seen  his  great  friend  for 
tlie  last  time,  and  had  felt  that  the  voice  would  soon  be  mute  vhich  could 
best  defend  bioi  from  the  enemies  that  were  gathering  around,  Mr.  James 
Paul],  who  had  aspired  to  sit  for  Westminster,  moved  fur  papers,  upon  wliich 
he  purposed  to  ground  grave  charges  against  the  late  governor- gen  era!  of 
India.  He  bad  to  lament,  he  said,  in  common  with  ever;  man  who  had  turned 
his  thoughts  to  India,  and  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of  Hindustan,  that 
lord  Wellesley's  spirit  of  oggrandizement,  his  lore  of  power,  and  insaiiable 
unbition,  had  led  him  into  errors  and  mistakes  that  hod  shook  to  their  base 
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our  very  exlatence  in  India,  and  to  consequent  acta  of  great  injustice  and 
oppression.*  The  Indian  policy  of  Wellesley  had  been  somewhat  too  bold 
for  the  timid  expediency  of  the  Addington  government.  The  prime  minister 
told  Mr.  Henrj  Wellesley  that  the  administration  "could  not  support  the 
Governor-Gkneral  Bgainst  the  Court  of  Directors,"  and  that  as  a  private 
Iriend  he  could  not  adriae  him  to  stay  beyond  the  year  1803.t  Before  that 
year  had  closed,  the  HtateBmanghip  of  lord  Wellesley,  and  the  military  exploits 
of  his  brother  Arthur  and  of  general  Lake,  had  established  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  in  India,  "  under  a  combination  of  circumstances  in  the  highest 
degree  critical  and  difficult."  Such  were  the  terms  addressed  to  Wellesley 
by  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1837.  la  1805,  no  Indian 
administrator  was  ever  more  the  object  of  their  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
Arthur  Wellesley  returned  to  England  in  September  of  that  year.  He  thua 
writes  to  hia  brother  after  an  interview  with  lord  Castlereagh :  "  He  lamented 
in  strong  terms  your  difTerences  vith  the  Court  of  Directors,  and  entered 
with  some  detail  upon  the  causes  of  them.  These  were  principally  the  old 
etory — disobedience  of  their  orders,  contempt  of  their  authority,  neglect  to 
write  to  them  to  inform  them  of  the  most  important  events,  and  declued 
dislike  of  their  persons."  They  feared  that  he  would  endeavour  to  overturn 
their  authority  when  he  returned  homcf 

After  the  fall  of  Tippoo,  and  the  partition  of  the  Mysore  territory  in 
1799,  §  lord  Wellesley  steadily  pursued  the  policy  which  is  distinguished  as 
the  Subsidiary  System.  Its  principle  was  to  form  treaties  with  nadve 
rulers  J  in  compliance  with  whichj  a  military  force,  under  our  own  command, 
was  to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  native  prince  ;  and  the  control 
of  state  affairs  was  to  be  rested  in  the  British  Sesident,  with  the  exception  of 
ill  that  related  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  sovereign,  who  preserved 
the  regal  pomp  without  the  regal  power.  This  subsidiary  system  was  warmly 
opposed  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  unjust  and  tyrannical.  Its  defence  is 
succinctly  stated  by  one  who  has  been  a  constant  enemy  of  all  injustice  and 
tyranny;  "We  had  been  compelled  to  interfere  in  their  affairs,  and  to 
regulate  the  succession  to  their  thrones,  upon  each  successive  discovery  of 
designs  hostile  to  us,  nay,  threatening  our  very  existence,  the  subvenion  of 
all  the  fabric  of  useful  and  humane  and  enlightened  polity  which  we  had 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  their  own  barbarous  system,  and  particularly  thd 
restriction  of  the  cruel  despotism  under  which  the  native  millions  had 
formerly  groaned."  [|  In  1800,  a  subsidiary  treaty  was  formed  with  the 
Nizam,  who  ceded  all  his  Mysorean  territories  in  exchange  for  aid  and 
protection.  In  1801  the  nephew  of  the  deceased  nabob  of  Arcot  was  raised 
to  the  nominal  throne,  renouncing  in  favour  of  the  British  all  the  powers  of 
government.  The  Subahdar  of  Oude,  and  the  Feishwa,  came  also  under 
subordination  to  the  British  authority.  After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  a  new  danger  had  arisen,  in  a  confederacy  of  Mahratta  chieft, 
assisted  by  French  arms  and  French  influence.    The  war  of  England  against 

*  Haiuard,  toL  v.  ooL  S64. 

t  Wellington's  "  Sapplemenlaiy  D«fifi«tclifl«,"  vol.  iv.  p.  339, 
J  Ibid.,  p.  636.  S  Ante,  p.  379, 

H  Lord  Bnogbun — "Sketches  of  St«te«iiieB,"  voL  iu.  p.  S03, 
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Napoleon  was  in  effect  to  be  carried  on  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas.  In 
the  dtatrictB  watered  by  the  Godavery  and  the  Poonia,  were  the  qualitieo  of 
a  great  eaptain  to  be  diaplayed,  which,  a  few  years  later,  were  to  drire  the 
legions  of  Napoleon  from  the  Tague  to  the  Garonne. 

The  warlike  race  of  the  Itfahrattaa  were  the  lords  of  a  population  of  forty 
millions,  who  occupied  the  fertile  provinces  extending  in  length  from  Delhi  to 
the  Toombuddra,  and  in  breadth  from  the  bay  of  Bengal  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay. 
There  were  five  Mahratta  chieftains,  whose  collective  military  force  amounted 
to  300,000,  of  which  100,000  were  cavalry.  The  authority  of  the  nominal 
sovereign,  the  Bajah  of  Sattara,  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Feishwa,  or  prime 
minister,  whose  office  was  hereditary.  He  held  his  court  at  Poonah.  The  osten- 
sible hut  feeble  head  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  he  generally  looked  for  aid  to  the 
British  to  defend  him  &om  his  ambitious  rivals,  but  he  had  sometimes 
intrigued  to  throw  off  the  British  connexion  and  form  an  alliance  with  the 
French.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  great  chief  Holkarwas  at  war 
with  the  equally  raloroua  chief  Scindia.  Holkar,  to  strengthen  his  own 
power  and  destroy  an  ally  of  his  rival,  attacked  the  Peiahwa,  who  fled  from 
Poonah  after  a  signal  defeat.  It  was  then  that  he  called  the  British 
to  his  aid,  with  whom  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  on  the  last  day  of 
December,  1802.  General  Wellealey  marched  six  hundred  miles,  from 
Seringapatam  to  Poonah,  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year ;  drove  out  the 
Mabrattas ;  and  reinstated  the  Peishwa  in  bis  capital.  Holkar  now  turned 
to  his  old  rival  Scindia,  to  coalesce  with  him  against  the  Peishwa,  the  Nizam, 
and  the  British.  Directing  the  military  operations  of  Scindia  was  a  clever 
Frenchman,  M.  Perron,  who  had  under  him  a  large  army  of  infantry  dis- 
ciplined  in  the  European  manner,  many  tbouaand  cavalry,  and  a  well 
appointed  train  of  artillery.  Bhoonsla,  the  Bajah  of  Berar  (or  Bajah  of 
Nagpoor),  joined  the  alliance  of  Scindia  and  Holkar.  The  fifth  Mahratta 
chieftain  was  Guickwar,  and  his  territory  waa  Guzerat,  where  Scindia  bad 
some  possessions  and  great  power  and  influence.  Guickwar  took  no  part  in 
the  approaching  contest.  For  some  time  after  the  Peishwa  had  been  restored, 
negotiations  were  going  on  between  the  British  government  and  Scindia  and 
the  Bajah  of  Berar.  They  professed  friendship,  but  it  soon  became  clear  that 
they  were  confederates  with  Holksr,  and  were  depending  for  assistance  upon 
Perron.  The  Nizam  was  known  to  be  dying ;  and  it  waa  one  of  the  objecte  of 
these  chieftains  to  arrange  the  succession  so  as  to  aggrandize  their  own  power. 
It  was  thus  necessary  to  make  war  upon  this  confederacy,  which  threatened 
the  security  of  the  British  dominion  in  India  aa  much,  if  not  more,  than  the 
hostility  of  Tippoo.  There  waa  the  same  danger,  as  in  his  case,  of  an  alliance 
with  France  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas.  PoDdicherry  had  been  given  np 
to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  When  the  Mahratta  vrar  broke  out,  the 
rupture  of  that  treaty  was  not  known.  The  vicinity  of  Pondicherry  to  the 
Mahratta  country  required  the  greatest  vigilance.  Whilst  negotiations  with 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  were  still  in  progress,  the  news  came  of  the  renewal  of 
the  war.  A  French  force  attempted  to  land  at  Pondicherry,  and  were  made 
prisoners.  Providing  against  hostjlities  upon  a  great  scale,  the  Goremoiv 
General  decided  upon  the  plan  of  a  campaign,  in  which  ths  rare  faculty  of 
organizing- the  co-operating  movements  of  troops  acting  upon  different  point* 
ensured  the  same  euccess  as  had  attended  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon.    One 
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element  of  success  was  the  anshsckled  power  of  an  Able  commander  in  the 
Deccan,  tbe  moat  important  portion  of  the  field  of  war.  On  the  26th  of  June 
Arthur  Wellealey  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  all  the  British  and  allied 
troops  in  the  territories  of  tbe  Peishwa  and  the  Nizam,  and  to  the  direction 
of  the  political  affain  of  this  district,  which  was  surrounded  hj  the  dominions 
of  the  oonfederate  chiefs.  In  Kinduetan  the  same  complete  authority  was 
given  to  general  Lake.  General  Wellesle;  was  at  Foonah,  with  17,000  men, 
when  the  negotiation  with  Scindia  was  at  an  end.  Geueral  Ziake  was  upon 
the  Jurana,  watchiugthemovemeutBof  Perron,  who  was  in  apart  of  the  Soiiab 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Scindia.  In  Guzerat,  coloQ'^l  Murray 
commanded  tbe  Bombay  army,  a  furon  of  seven  thousand  men,  and  he  was 
afterwards  reinforced  by  colonel  Woodington.  In  the  prOTince  of  Cuttack, 
colonel  Harcourt  was  at  the  head  of  tlie  Mndras  army,  a  small  body  of  troopp, 
who  were  able  to  render  efficient  service.  All  these  armies,  not  great  in 
numerical  amount,  but  most  formidable  in  their  disci[)line,  were  all  in  motion, 
at  one  and  Llic  same  time,  to  close  round  the  enemy  from  the  south  and  the 
north,  from  the  east  and  the  west ;  "  from  the  sea,  the  mountains,  and  tbe 
forests,  over  the  salt  sands  of  Cuttnck,  and  the  high  plains  of  the  Dekkan,  and 
through  the  pasees  of  the  Ghauts,  and  over  the  rivers  of  Hindustan,  and  out 
of  the  rank  swamps  of  tlie  hasin  of  the  Ganges."  * 

Itwas  the  3rd  of  August  when  the  British  Besident  quitted  Scindia's 
camp.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for  immediate  hostilities.  On  theCthaf 
August  general  Wellusley  wrote  a  letter  to  Scindia,  characterized  by  his 
usual  decisive  language  :-=— "  I  offered  you  peace  on  terms  of  equality,  and 
honourable  to  all  parties ;  you  have  chosen  war,  and  ore  responsible  for 
all  consequences."  t  On  the  12th  of  August,  he  had  advanced  through  roads 
rendered  almost  impassable  by  violent  rains,  and  had  taken  tbe  strong  fort  of 
Ahmednuggur.  General  Lake  was  equally  prompt  in  his  movements.  The 
French  force  under  Perron  fled  before  him,  retreating  from  Coel,  whicli  Lake 
tlien  occupied.  Perron,  in  a  few  days,  put  himself  under  British  protection, 
and  was  received  with  kindoess.  He  complained  of  the  treachery  of  bia 
officers,  and  is  supposed  not  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  attractions  of 
drafts  upon  the  treasury  of  Calcutta.  On  the  4th  of  September,  the  slroDg 
fortress  of  Ali-Ghur  wa.^  taken  by  a  storming  party  of  the  army  of  Lake, 
The  Bombay  and  the  Madras  armies  were  equally  successful  in  their  advances. 
On  the  6tb  of  August,  general  "Wellealey  had  sent  orders  to  the  officer  iu 
command  of  the  Bombay  army  to  attack  Buroach.  In  a  little  mors  thnii 
three  weeks  Baroach  had  surrendered.  On  the  12th  of  September,  Lake 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  troops  of  Scindia,  and  over  the  French  armr 
which  Perron  had  formed.  They  were  commanded  by  another  Frenclimaii, 
Bourquien.  On  the  following  day  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Delhi. 
Lake  restored  the  Mogul  emperor,  Sliab  Allum,  who  had  been  deposed,  and 
thus  propitiated  the  Mohammedan  population  of  Hindustan.  The  triumphant 
career  of  Lake  was  follovied  up  in  the  battles  of  Muttra  and  Agra,  and  was 
completed  in  the  great  victory  of  Laawarree  on  the  l»t  of  November.  He 
was  worthy  cf  all  honour.     The  thanks  of  Parliament  and  a  peerage  were 
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never  more  properly  bestowed  than  upon  the  Benioi  genenl  in  tliis  astoimb- 
ing  campaign. 

Splendid  and  deciaiye  sa  was  the  career  of  the  northem  army — important 
as  were  the  succeBsea  of  the  Bombay  army  and  the  MadraB  army — the  chief 
interest  of  this  Mahratta  war  nevertheleaB  consiata  in  following  the  military 
Operations,  in  traciag  the  eridenco  of  the  qualifications  for  a  great  captain, 
of  one  whom  Napoleon,  with  hia  cbaracteriatic  want  of  hoaeaty,  to  say  nothing 


of  magnanimity,  pronounced  to  be  "  im  liomme  homd  "—a  general  fit  only  to 
commaDd  Sepoys. 

Colonel  Stevenson  was  to  the  east  of  general  Wellesley,  after  the  capture 
of  Abmednuggur.  It  was  neceaaary  to  effect  a  junction  of  their  two  armies. 
Welleeley  directed  Stevenson  to  take  a  bold  course.:  "  Move  forward  yourself 
vith  the  Company's  cavalry,  and  all  the  Kizam's,  and  a  battalion,  and  dash 

at  the  first  party  that  comes  into  your  neighbourhood A  long 

defensive  war  will  ruin  us By  any  other  plan  we  shall  lose  our 

suppliea."  *  On  the  2lBt  of  August  Wellesley's  cavalry  was  passing  the  wide 
Ckidavery.  They  passed  in  wicker  boats  covered  with  bullock  skins.  Qeneral 
Wellealey — who  did  not  disdain  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
what  some  would  have  cousidered  matters  out  of  a  commander's  vocation — 
when  he  first  eutered  the  Mahratta  territory  eent  the  most  minute  directions 
to  an  officer  how  such  boats  were  to  be  made,  in  the  construction  of  which 
"well  cured  skins  "were  most  essential  articles,  t  During  a  month,  "Wel- 
lesley  and  Stevenson  were  pursuing  Scindia's  forces,  united  with  those  of  the 
Bajab  of  Berar,  each  of  the  British  comiuauders  never  allowing  the  enemy  to 
rest,  and  marching  always  with  the  rapidity  which  could  alone  keep  pace  with 
the  Mahratta  cavalry.  On  the  2lBt  of  September  Wellealey  and  Stevenaoa 
were  a  little  to  the  east  of  Auruogabad.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to  each 
other  to  concert  a  plan  of  joint  operations  against  the  Mahratta  armies,  which 
had  been  reinforced  with  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry,  commanded  by  !Freuch 
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ofGcers,  aod  with  a  traiD  of  aitillerf .  This  formidftble  force  vtu%  concentnted 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Eaitna. 

Oa  the  22nd  of  September  the  dinBion  under  WellmloT',  and  the  diviiioa 
under  StevenBon,  marched  with  the  intention  to  attack  the  enemy^.  There 
waa  a  range  of  hilla  between  the  British  and  the  Mahrattaa.  One  diniion 
marched  by  the  eastern  road  round  the  hills ;  the  other  b;  the  western  road. 
They  encamped  that  night  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  range  of  hilla.  On 
the  morning  of  the  23rd,  general  Wellesley  received  information  that  Scindi» 
and  BhooDslahad  moved  off  with  their  cavalry,  but  that  their  infantry  were  still 
in  camp,  and  were  about  to  follow  the  cavalry.  Their  camp  might  be  seen 
from  a  risiDg  ground.  "  It  was  obvious  that  the  attack  waa  no  longer  to  be 
delayed,"  writes  Wellesley.  It  was  no  longer  to  be  delayed,  slthough 
colonel  Stevenson  had  not  arrived  with  his  detachment.  He  was  misled  by 
hia  guides.  A  lieutenant  of  the  7Sth,  who  had  behaved  well  at  the  attack  of 
Ahmednuggur,  had ,  been  appointed  by  the  general  to  act  as  his  brigade- 
major.*  That  lieutenant  was  Colin  Campbell ;  the  sir  Colin  Campb^  of  the 
Peninsular  war;  the  sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  in  1858  and  1859  was  the 
sagacious  commander-in-cbief  of  the  forces  of  India ;  the  venerable  lord 
Clyde  of  this  day.  There  would  be  an  especial  interest  in  reading  the  young 
lieutenant's  descriptioa  of  the  battle  of  Assye,  contained  in  a  private  letter 
of  the  time,  even  if  it  were  not  the  clearest  description  of  this  extraordinary 
conflict  which  we  have  aeen.t  "  The  general,"  says  Campbell,  "  immediatdy 
formed  his  plan."  In  bis  latter  years,  the  duke  of  Wellington  related  to- 
"an  early  and  intimate  friend"  how  "he  formed  his  plan:" 

"  I  was  indebted  for  my  success  at  Aasje  to  a  very  ordinary  ezerdse  ot 
common  sense.  The  Mahratta  chiefs,  whom  I  was  marching  to  overtake,  had 
made  a  hasty  retreat  with  their  infantry  and  guns,  and  bad  got  round  behind 
a  river  on  my  right,  leaving  me  exposed  to  an  overwhelmiDg 'force  of  native 
cavalry.  To  get  rid  of  these  gentlemen,  and  to  get  at  the  others,  I  had  no- 
chance  but  getting  over  the  river  also ;  but  my  native  gnidss  all  assured  me, 
that  the  river  was  impassable  in  this  part,  and  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy 
would  not  permit  me  to  have  it  examined.  I  was  rather  puzzled ;  but  at 
last  I  resolved  to  see  what  I  could  of  the  river  myself,  and  so,  with  my  moat 
intelligent  guides  and  an  escort  of  (I  think)  all  my  cavalry,  I  pushed  forward 
till  I  could  see  with  my  glass  one  village  on  the  right  or  near  bank  of  the 
river,  and  another  village  exactly  opposite  on  the  other  bank,  and  I  imme- 
diately said  to  myself,  that  men  could  not  have  built  two  villages  bo 
dose  to  one  another,  on  opposite  sides  of  a  stream,  withont  some  habitual 
means  of  communication  either  by  boats  or  a  ford — moat  probshly  by  the 
latter.  My  guides  still  persisted  that  there  were  neither ;  hut  on  my  own. 
conjecture,  or  rather  ressouing,  I  took  the  desperate,  as  it  seemed,  resolution- 
of  marching  for  the  river— and  I  was  right.  I  found  a  passage,  crossed  my 
army  over,  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  enemy's  cloud  of  cavalry,  and  my 
force,  small  as  it  was,  was  just  enough  to  fill  the  space  between  that  lirer- 
and  another  stream  that  fell  into  it  thereabouts,  and  on  which  Aasye  stood, 
BO  that  both  my  flanks  were  secure.    And  there  I  fought  and  won  the- 
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battle — the  bloodieat  for  the  number  that  I  ever  saw ;  and  this  was  all 
from  the  common  Benee  of  guessing  that  men  did  not  build  villages  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  stream  without  some  means  of  communication  between 
them."* 

The  battle  of  Aesye  might  well  be  called  "  the  bloodiest  for  its  number  " 
th&t  the  hero  of  so  many  battles  had  ever  seen.  Well  might  it  be  so,  when 
the  Mabrattae  force  was  at  least  seven  times  as  numerous  as  the  British 
ttrmy.  It  was  one  o'clock  when  the  enemy's  camp  was  in  view,  extending 
from  five  to  seven  miles,  ""We  began  to  advance,"  writes  the  bngade-major, 
'  "  a  little  after  three,  and  the  action  was  not  entirely  over  till  six  o'clock." 
The  74th  and  78th  regiments,  and  four  battalions  of  sepoys,  moved  forward 
to  the  attack:  the  piquets  led;  and  the  cavalry  brought  up  the  rear  to 
protect  the  infantry  from  the  enemy's  horse.  We  continue  the  spirited 
narrative  of  Colin  Campbell : — 

"  The  line  was  ordered  to  advance.  The  piquets  at  this  period  had  nearly 
lost  a  third  of  their  number,  and  most  of  their  gun-bullocks  were  killed: 
some  of  the  corps,  I  think,  waited  too  long,  wishing  to  bring  forward  their 
guns,  which  could  be  of  no  service.  The  line  moved  rapidly  (I  may  say 
without  firing  two  rounds)  and  took  possession  of  the  first  line  of  guns,  where 
many  of  the  enemy  were  killed.  They  then  moved  on  in  equally  good  order 
and  resolution  to  the  second  line  of  guns,  from  which  they  very  soon  drove 
the  enemy;  but  many  of  the  artillery,  who  pretended  to  he  dead  when  we 
passed  on  to  the  second  line  of  guns,  turned  the  guns  we  had  taken  upon  us, 
which  obliged  us  to  return  and  again  to  drive  them  from  them.  Things  at 
this  period  did  not  go  on  so  well  on  our  right,  owing  to  some  mistake  of  the 
piquets  in  having,  when  ordered  to  advance,  inclined  to  their  right,  which 
brought  the  17th  regiment  into  the  first  line.  Major  Bwinton  went  to  the 
piquets,  and  asked  them  why  they  did  not  move  on  P  On  his  return  to  bis 
regiment  he  found  that  numbers  of  his  ofGcers  and  men  had  ikllen.  He  im- 
mediately  moved  forward.  At  this  period  the  cannonade  was  truly  tremen- 
dous. A.  milk-hedge  in  their  front,  which  they  had  to  pass  to  come  at  the 
enemy's  guns,  threw  them  into  a  little  confusion ;  but  they  still  pushed 
forward,  and  had  taken  possession  of  many  of  their  guns,  when  the  second 
line,  which  opened  on  them,  obliged  them  to  retire  from  what  they  had  bo 
dearly  purchased.  The  numbers  of  the  71th  regiment  remaining  at  this 
period  were  small ;  on  their  retmming,  some  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  came  for- 
ward and  cut  up  many  of  the  wounded  officers  and  men.  It  was  .at  this 
critical  moment  that  the  19th  charged,  and  saved  the  remains  of  the  71th 
regiment.  General  Wellesley  at  the  same  time  threw  the  7Sth  regiment 
forward  on  their  right,  to  move  down  on  the  enemy,  who  still  kept  their 
position  at  Assye.  This  movement,  and  the  charge  of  the  19th  light  dragoons, 
made  the  enemy  retire  from  all  their  guns  precipitately,  and  they  fled  across 
the  nullah  to  our  right  at  the  village  of  Assye,  where  numbers  of  them  were 
cut  up  by  the  cavalry.  The  general  was  in  the  thick  of  the  action  the  whole 
time,  and  bad  a  horse  killed  under  him,  Ko  man  could  have  shown  a  better 
example  to  the  troops  than  he  did.  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cool  and  collected 
as  he  was  the  whole  time,  though  I  csn  assure  you,  till  our  troops  got  orders 
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to  advance,  the  fate  of  the  day  seemed  doubtful ;  and  if  the  nnmeroos  cavalry 
of  the  enemy  had  done  their  duty,  I  hardly  think  it  possible  that  we  could 
have  succeeded.  Il'rom  the  European  officers  who  have  since  Buirendered,  it 
appears  they  had  about  twelve  thoueand  infantry,  and  their  cavalry  is  rap- 
posed  to  have  been  at  least  twenty  thousiuid,  though  many  make  it  mote. 
AVe  have  now  in  our  possession  one  hundred  and  two  guns,  and  all  thdi 
tumbrils." 

In  the  middle  of  October  colonel  Stevenson  obtained  possession  of  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Asseerghur  and  Burhampoor.  Gteneral  Welleeley  had 
followed  the  Mahratta  army  in  their  various  movements,  their  stratagems 
never  defeating  his  vigilance.  Scindia  at  last  desired  a  truce.  This  vm 
granted.  But  it  was  soon  ducovered  that  his  cavalry  were  serving  in  the  army 
of  the  Bajah  of  Ber^,  and  that  the  truce  was  altogether  delusive.  On  the 
29th  of  November,  general  WeUesley  obtained  a  victory  over  the  united  anoiaB 
of  Scindia  and  Bhoonala.  The  troops  had  marched  a  great  distance,  on  a  veiy 
hot  day ;  but,  although  late,  the  general  determined  to  encounter  the  long  line 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  regularly  drawn  up  on  the  plains  of  Argaum. 
Their  line  extended  above  five  miles.  That  great  array  was  soon  broken  by 
the  reaiatance  of  the  British  infantry,  when  they  were  attacked.  The  Ksh- 
rattaa  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  their  camion,  and  pursued  by  moonlight  lij 
the  British,  the  Mogul,  and  the  Mysore  cavalry.*  This  wonderful  campaigD, 
of  little  more  than  four  months,  was  finished  by  the  successful  termination  of 
the  dege  of  Oawilghur,  a  strong  place  thus  described  by  general  Wellesley: 
"  The  fort  of  Gawilghur  is  situated  in  a  range  of  mountains  between  tiie 
Bources  of  the  rivers  Pooroa  and  Taptee.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  mountain  on 
this  range,  and  consists  of  one  complete  inner  fort  which  fronts  to  the  soutli, 
where  the  rock  is  most  steep ;  and  an  outer  fort,  which  covers  the  inner  lo 
the  north-west  and  north.  This  outer  fort  has  a  third  wall,  which  covers  the 
approach  to  it  from  the  north  by  the  village  of  Labada.  All  these  walls  are 
strongly  built,  aud  fortified  by  ramparts  and  towers."  f  Colonel  SteveoBon 
broke  ground  near  Labada  on  the  12th  of  December.  Qawilghur  was  bom- 
barded for  three  days,  and  the  fort,  heretofore  deemed  impregnable,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  on  the  15th  of  December. 

The  Mahratta  war  with  Scindia  and  Bhoonsla  was  at  an  end.  The  Bajah  of 
Berar,  who  bad  sued  for  a  peace,  signed  a  treaty  on  the  17th.  He  ceded  Cut- 
tack,  which  was  annexed  to  the  British  dominions,  and  he  agreed  to  admit  no 
Europeans  but  the  British  within  his  territories.  Scindia  also  was  completely 
humbled.  A  treaty  with  him  was  sigaed  on  the  30th  of  December,  he  agree- 
iog  to  give  up  Baroach,  AhmedDuggur,  and  his  forts  in  the  Douab ;  and 
to  exclude  all  Europeans  except  the  British.  He  was  to  receive  the  pro- 
tection which  was  extended  under  the  Subsidiary  System  to  other  dependent 

But  there  was  another  great  Mahratta  chieftain  yet  unsubdued.  His 
intriguing  spirit  was  exercised  in  urging  the  other  chiefs  to  break  the  treaties 
which  they  had  entered  into.  The  Governor  General  tried  to  convert  this 
enemy  into  a  Mend  by  negotiation.    Holkar  openly  defied  him ;  be  would 
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come  with  hia  army,  and  aveep  and  destroy  bke  the  waves  of  the  aea.  In 
April,  1804,  war  was  declared  againat  Holkar.  The  war  went  on  through 
1804  and  1805.  Marquia  Wellealey  had  resigned  the  government  of  India  at 
the  end  of  July;  and  marquis  Cornwallis  had  succeeded  him,  before  Holkar 
was  subdued.  Cornwallis  died  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  air  George  Barlow 
assumed  the  government.  On  the  24th  of  December  a  treaty  was  signed 
with  Holkar ;  and  he  also  agreed  to  exclude  from  his  territoriea  all  Suropeans 
except  the  British. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (be  bad  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  for  hia  great 
services)  returned  to  England  in  1805.  During  his  voyage  home  he  employed 
his  active  mind  in  writing  an  intereBtiog  paper  on  the  subject  of  "  Dearth  in 
India."  *  There  had  been  a  famine  in  the  Deccau  in  1B08  and  1801,  which 
he  had  witnessed.  The  dearth,  and  its  fatal  effects,  were  to  be  attributed 
principally  to  the  dry  season  of  1803.  He  describea  the  physical  geography 
of  the  peninsula ;  the  peculiar  cultivation  of  wet  lands  or  of  dry ;  the  depend- 
ence of  the  rice-produce  of  the  wet  lands  upon  the  fall  of  the  rain,  assisted 
by  the  artificial  canala,  tanks,  and  wells,  many  of  which  were  ancient  works  ; 
and  the  entire  dependence  of  the  dry  lands,  where  what  are  colled  dry  graina 
are  cultivated,  upon  the  critical  arrival  and  the  quantity  of  the  periodical 
rains.  The  portions  of  our  Indian  empire  to  which  Sir  A.  Wellesley  directed 
his  attention  were  iar  leas  extensive  than  at  present.  Since  1804  there  have 
been  many  famines,  especially  one  very  terrible  in  1S37,  in  the  north-western 
provinces.  Such  a  calamity  baa  again  occurred  in  1860.  Awful  aa  the 
distress  has  been,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  question  which  Sir  A. 
'Wellesley  asked,  "  in  what  manner  the  deficiency  produced  by  the  seASons  in 
any  particular  part  could  bo  remedied  by  the  government  in  that  part,"  has 
been  to  some  extent  answered,  by  the  construction  during  recent  years  of 
great  canals  for  irrigation.  The  Eastern  and  the  Western  Jumna  canals, 
and  the  Qanges  canal,  are  the  grandest  of  these  works,  and  are  capable*of 
irrigating  several  millions  of  acres. 

After  hia  return  from  India,  the  marquis  Wellealey  had  to  endure  the 
bitter  mortification  of  finding  that  his  great  public  services  had  rendered 
him  a  mark  for  the  attacks  of  James  Paull,  who,  having  failed  in 
India  of  advancement  at  hia  hands,  returned  to  England  and  became  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  In  1822,  when  marquis  Wellesley  was  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  some  allusions  having  been  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  the  conduct  of  the  GK)ver nor- General  of  India,  twenty 
years  before,  aa  partaking  of  the  spirit  which  distinguished  all  those  pos- 
aeased  of  despotic  power,  lord  Castlereagh  truly  said,  that  when  the  marquis 
had  to  undergo  a  long  inveatigation  of  his  conduct,  there  was  considerable 
delay  "  before  be  received  that  homage  which  was  justly  due  to  his  talents 
and  integrity,  and  which  he  did  ultimately  receive,  in  spite  of  all  opposi- 
tion."t  It  IB  unnecessary  for  us  to  follow  the  parliamentary  discussions  on 
this  subject.  The  accusations  were,  in  a  great  degree,  the  result  of  private 
malice  and  party  rancour ;  and,  like  all  such  abuses  of  the  privileges  of  repre- 
sentative government,  their  interest  very  quickly  passed  away.    Paull  had 
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sufficient  notoriety  during  the  short  period  he  was  before  the  Englbh  public. 
He  fouglit  a  duel  with  sir  Francis  Burdett  in  1807,  and  bo  temunated  his 
career  by  suicide  in  1808. 

Jn  the  affaire  of  India,  an  event  of  tax  more  luting  importance  than  the 
sseaulta  upon  the  marquis  Welleslej  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Julj,  1806.  At 
two  o'clock  in  the  morcing  of  that  daj,  the  European  barracks  at  Vellure,  in 
which  were  four  companies  of  the  69th  regiment,  were  surrounded  by  tiro 
battalions  of  sepoys  in  the  service  of  the  East  ^dia  Company.  Through 
every  door  and  window  these  mutineers  poured  in  a  destructive  fire  upon  the 
sleeping  soldiers.  The  sentinels  were  killed ;  the  sick  in  the  hospital  were 
massacred ;  the  officers'  houses  were  ransacked,  and  they,  with  their  wiTes 
and  children,  were  put  to  death.  Colonel  Fancourt,  the  commander  of  the 
69th,  fell  in  the  attempt  to  save  his  men.  His  widow  wrote  an  interestin| 
account  of  the  horrors  of  that  night,  having,  almost  miraculously,  escaped  with 
her  little  boy.*  There  was  a  terrible  retribution  the  next  day.  Tbe  19th 
regiment  of  dragoons  arrived ;  took  the  fort  of  Yellore  from  the  insurgentB ; 
six  hundred  of  the  sepoys  were  cut  down ;  and  two  hundred  were  drsggeJ 
out  of  their  hiding-places  and  shot.  The  sons  of  Tippoo  Saib,  who  were 
residing  at  Yellore,  were  suspected  of  being  concerned  in  this  mutiny.  But 
there  were  demonstrations  of  a  spirit  of  disaffection  amongst  the  native  troops 
in  other  places.  Some  extremely  foolish  regulations  had  been  attempted  by 
the  military  authorities  at  Madras  with  respect  to  the  dress  of  the  sepoys. 


It  was  wished  to  transform  the  turban  into  something  like  a  helmet.    An 
opinion  had  been  spread  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  British  Goyenunent  to 
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coDTert  tte  native  troops  to  CbiistiaDitj  b^  forcible  means.  This  notion  was 
iliBavowed  in  a  BifbBequent  proclaioation  of  the  goTemment  at  Madras.  But 
at  that  time  the  zeal  of  some  persons  for  the  conversioa  of  tlie  Hindoo 
population  was  far  from  discreet ;  and  in  England  there  vas  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  "  the  restless  spirit  of  fanaticism  has  insinuated  itself  into  our 
Indian  councils ;"  and  that,  unless  checked  in  time,  it  vill  lead  to  the  sub- 
vereion  of  our  Indian  empire,  and  the  massacre  of  our  countrymen  dispersed 
over  that  distant  land."* 

The  House  of  Commons  has  voted  an  Address  to  the  king,  for  a  public 
funeral  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  a.  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  West- 
minster Abbtiy.  The  House  was  not  unanimous  in  this  rote.  Mr.  Wiudham 
objected,  because  "  it  has  not  been  the  usage  of  this  country,  or  of  mankind 
in  general,  to  grant  the  highest  rewards,  unless  in  cases  where  ment  has 
been  cravraed  with  success."  He  could  not  agree  in  awarding  the  highest 
lionours  to  Mr.  Pitt,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  very  ruin  which  his  last  measures 
had  brought  on."  Mr.  Fox  praised  the  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  career 
AS  a  minister — that  "  with  regard  to  private  emolument  he  had  acted  with  a 
high  degree  of  integrity  and  moderation."  But,  he  said,  "  I  cannot  consent 
to  confer  public  honours,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  '  an  excellent  statesman,' 
on  the  man  who,  in  my  opinion,  was  the  sole,  certainly  the  chief,  supporter  of 
a  system  which  I  had  early  been  taught  to  consider  as  a  bad  one."  The 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  169.  The  House  of  Commons  Haa 
unanimously  voted  40,000i.  for  the  payment  of  Mr.  Pitt's  debts.  The  great 
question  now  is,  who  is  to  be  the  bead  of  a  new  administration,  at  a  time  of 
euch  extraordinary  danger  and  difficulty.  The  post  has  been  offered  to  lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  he  has  wisely  declined  it.  Lord  Hawkesbury  did  not 
decline  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  successor  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  lucrative  office  of 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  at  which,  according  to  Mr.  Abbot,  a 
general  dissatisfaction  was  expressed..  On  the  27th  of  January  the  king  saw 
lord  Grenville,  and  desired  him  to  form  a  uew  administration.  Lord  Qren- 
ville  told  his  majesty  that  he  could  not  propose  any  arrangements  which  did 
not  give  Mr,  Fox  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Cabinet.  The  king  replied!, 
"I  know  all  that ;  have  your  arrangements  ready  by  Wednesday."  t  The 
ministry  of  "  All  the  Talents  "  was  accepted  without  any  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  There  were  some  incongruous  materials  in  its  compo- 
sition. Lord  Sidmouth  couU  command  forty  or  fifty  parliamentary  i'riends — 
"  who  constituted  a  species  of  armed  neutrality  far  too  powerful  to  be  overt 
looked."  %  He  was  appointed  Lord  Privy  Heal.  Ho  brought  with  him,  into 
the  Cabinet,  lord  Ellenborougfa,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — an  arrangement 
which  one  of  Sidmouth's  friends  described  as  reminding  him  of  "  a  faithful 
old  steward,  with  bis  mastifl',  watching  new  servants,  lest  they  should  have 
some  evil  designs  against  the  old  family  mansion."  §  The  appointment  was 
open  to  serious  uoastltutional  objections.  Bomilly,  who  was  now  Solicitor- 
General,  thought  there  was  " nothing  illegal  or  unconstitutional"  in  this 


*  "AdqiuI  B^iitor,"  IS06,  p.  2G1. 
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nomination ;  altbough  "  it  la  certainly  very  deriiftble  tliat  a  judge  Bhould  not 
take  fmj  part  io  politics."  *  Wilberforce  ezpreiaed  the  geiftral  feeling  wben 
be  deprecated  the  mischievouB  consequences  of  subjecting  the  decisions  of 
oar  courts  of  justice  to  the  infiuence  of  party  attachments ;  or,  which  he 
thought  of  equal  importance,  of  producing  an  impression  on  the  public  mind 
that  such  a  bias  existed,  t  Lord  Campbell  holds, — and  there  can  be  no 
higher  authoritr, — that  "  the  duties  of  Criminal  Judge  and  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  are  incompatible."  J  When  the  Ministry  was  finally  constituted, 
Mr.  !Brakine  (lord  Erskine)  became  Lord  ObancoUor ;  lord  Grenville, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  lord  Howick  (lat«  Mr.  Grey),  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty ;  Earl  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Hotne  Department ; 
Mr.  Foi,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  Mr.  Windham,  Secretary  <rf 
State  for  War  and  Colonies;  and  lord  Henry  Petty  (the  present  lord 
Lansdowne),  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  financial  messures  of  the  new  Ministry,  however  necessary,  did  not 
advance  their  popularity.  Lord  Henry  Petty  is  described  by  the  Speaker  as 
**  going  through  the  whole  financial  state  of  the  country  in  a  clear,  distinct, 
and  comprehensiTB  manner."  But  no  lucidneis  of  detail  could  reconcile  tbe 
ration  to  the  property-tax  being  raised  to  ten  per  cent,  from  six  and  a  half 
per  cent.  Mr.  Windham's  plan  for  improTing  the  condition  of  the  soldier, 
by  enlisting  him  for  a  stated  period  and  not  for  life,  was  a  real  improvement 
in  the  constitution  of  the  army.  But  Mr.  Windham  knew  little  of  the 
character  of  the  British  people.  He  considered  that  he  was  a  futhfol 
advocate  of  popular  rights  when  he  resisted  any  attempt  to  legislate  against 
bull-baiting.  He  believed  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  public  spirit  when  he 
would  have  rested  the  secority  of  the  land  from  invasion  upon  a  vast  standing 
army.  He  was  an  able  and  honest  politician ;  but  one  whose  alliaace  was  as 
dangereus  aa  his  hostili^.  He  brought  odium  upon  the  government  br 
the  discouragement  he  gave  to  that  national  feeling  which  the  alarm  of  18(^ 
had  called  forth ;  and  in  his  contempt  of  four  hundred  thousand  citizena 
embodied  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Wilberforce  writes,  "  I  hear 
from  Lascelles  that  administration  is  highly  unpopular  on  account  of  Wind- 
ham's treatment  of  the  Volunteers."  § 

The  trial  of  lord  Melrille,  during  this  Session,  upon  the  impeachment  of 
the  Commons  in  1805,  excited  little  interest  in  the  public  mind.  On  the 
lOtb  of  Hay,  !Bamilly,  as  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons,  summed  up 
the  evidence  for  the  impeachment.  It  was  hia  first  public  appearance  aa  & 
pcditical  leader ;  and,  saya  Homer,  "  his  suoceaa  was  aa  great  as  his  Mends 
predicted."  The  result  of  the  trial  gave  to  many  opponents  of  the  Tory 
party,  as  it  gave  to  Homer,  "  much  disgust  and  despondency  with  respect  fa> 
public  affairs."  They  considered  the  verdict — not  guilty — "  contrary  to  plain, 
strong,  accumulated  evidence."  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  marked  expres- 
sion of  dissatisfaction  at  his  acquittal  by  the  Peers  on  the  12th  of  Jtine,  after 
ft  proceeding  which  had  lasted  sixteen  days.    Nor  did  the  people  take  m(»re 

■  Bomill; — "DUiy,"  Mudi  1. 
+  Wilberibree— •■  Lifa,"  vol.  uL  p.  SES. 
t  "LiTMof  tbsChuoellon."    Bnkisa. 
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interest  ia  tbe  protracted  debates  upon  the  charges  against  marquis 
Wellealey.  There  was  one  subject  whicb  did  excite  them — the  rumours  of  ft 
solemn  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  PrinceBs  of  Wnles,  by  virtue  of  a 
commission  from  the  king  to  the  Chancellor,  lord  &renTiile,  lord  Spencer, 
ftnd  lord  Ellenborough.  The  servants  of  the  priacess  were  examined, 
Bomilly,  as  Solicitor-Qeneral,  was  engaged  in  these  examinations ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  the  principal  charge  against  the  princesa,  which  arose  out  of  her 
adoption  of  a  child,  was  completely  disproved.  He  adds  that  "  the  evidence 
of  all  tbe  servants  as  to  tbe  general  conduct  of  tbe  princess  was  very 
isvorable  to  her."  *  During  six  months  this  inquiry  furnished  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  curiosity.  It  terminated  by  the  king  referring  the  whole 
matter  to  his  Cabinet;  and,  by  their  advice,  his  majesty  sent  a  written 
message  to  the  princess,  saying  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  graver 
chitrges  against  her,  but  that  he  saw  vrith  serious  concern,  in  the  depositions 
of  the  witneases,  and  even  in  her  royal  higbness'a  own  letter  to  him  written 
by  way  of  defence,  evidence  of  a  department  unbecoming  her  station.f  The 
hateful  question  of  this  unseemly  department  in  ita  extent  and  consequences 
was  long  a  source  of  prurient  excitement,  and  of  consequent  injury  to  public 
morals. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AiFairs  was  the  member  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  whose  influence  all  looked  with  anxiety — some  with  extravagaat 
hope  ;  some  with  causeless  alarm.  Would  the  king  long  agree  with  Mr.  Fox, 
whom  he  hated,  was  the  first  question  P  The  king  not  only  tolerated  Mr. 
Fox,  but  he  soon  came  to  like  him.  In  a  memorandum  of  the  late  princess 
Augusta,  it  is  recorded  that  after  Mr.  Fox'sreturn  to  power  a  gloom  appeared 
to  bang  over  the  spirits  of  tbe  king ;  but  that  after  their  Arst  interview  the 
clond  was  evidently  removed.  The  king  said  to  his  new  minister, "  Mr,  Fox, 
I  little  thought  that  you  and  I  should  ever  meet  again  in  this  place.  But  X 
have  no  desire  to  look  back  upon  old  grievances,  and  you  may  rest  assured 
I  never  shall  remind  you  of  them,"  Mr,  Fox,  replied,  "  My  deeds,  and  not 
my  words,  shall  commend  me  to-  your  majeaty."J  A  base  motive  baa  been 
imputed  to  Oeorgo  III.,  in  his  ready  consent  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  the 
cabinet  in  1806,  as  contrasted  with  the  time  when  he  would  rather  have 
hazarded  the  greatest  of  all  evils  than  have  allowed  him  to  be  a  eolleagne  of 
Mr,  Pitt.  "  The  king  is  said  to  have  had  early  intelligence  of  Mr.  Fox's 
days  being  numbered,"§  We  are  unable  to  trace,  in  any  of  the  Correspon- 
dence and  Diaries  which  have  appeared  since  this  sentence  was  written,  any 
apprehension  amongst  tbe  colleagues  of  Fox,  or  amongst  any  other  publla 
men,  as  expressed  earlier  than  two  months  after  his  appointment  to  ofEce, 
that  he  was  in  ill-healtb  ;  or  that  a  fear  was  entertained  that  be  would  soon 
be  likely  to  be  laid  at  rest  by  the  side  of  bis  great  rival.  On  the  Sth  of 
March,  Wilberforoe  enters  in  hia  Diary,  that  consulting  with  Fox  on  the 
question  of  Abolition  he  foond  him  "  quite  rampant  and  playful,  as  he  was 
twenty-two  years  ago,  when  not  under  any  awe  of  his  opponents."  ||     But 

*  DUrj  in  Bomill;'*  "H«moini,"  Jaa«  T,  ISOS.  f  Ibid,  Febnwry  29,  1807. 
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the  Speaker  recordB  tliat  on  the  31bI:  of  March  Mr.  Fox  wsa  taken  ill  at  the 
House  of  GommonB,  and  that  Mr.  Cliae,  the  etninent  Burgeon,  entertained  ti 
Tery  bad  opinion  of  hiB  case,  general  symptotUB  appearing  of  a  dropaical 
habit.*  Ttiree  days  alter,  Fax  spoke  for  an  hour  in  the  House  of  Commona 
on  Windham's  military  plans.  At  the  end  of  April,  the  same  diarist  records 
that  Mr.  Fox  ^as  "  advised  to  retire  for  a  time  from  his  unceasing  attention 
to  business ;  which  he  positively  refuses  to  do  at  this  pniod."  He  had,  indeed, 
no  common  work  iu  hand  which  required  the  exercise  of  his  rsat  ability, 
his  energy,  and  hia  discretion.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  September,  having 
been  engaged  to  the  last  in  consultation  with  his  colleagues  on  two  great 
points. of  national  policy.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  in  January  1807,  lord 
Howick  thus  described  the  leading  aspirations  of  Mr.  Fox  in  the  last  con- 
versatioQ  of  the  two  friends  on  the  7th  of  September :  "  On  that  occasion  he 
told  me,  that  the  ardent  wishes  of  his  mind  were,  to  consummate  before 
he  died,  two  great  works  on  which  he  had  set  bis  heart,  and  these  were,  the 
restoration  of  a  solid  and  honourable  peace,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade."t  In  the  one  object,  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  unsuccessful  issue  of  a 
negotiation  with  France  which  was  begun  soon  afcer  his  entrance  into  office. 
In  the  other  object  he  had  the  happiness  of  being  partially  successful ;  bat 
the  final  success  was  reserved  for  his  colleagues,  as  the  one  great  measure  of 
permanent  good  which  they  accomplished  during  their  brief  tenure  of 
power. 

The  history  of  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade  It  a  history  of  individual 
eSbrts,  carried  on,  through  many  years,  with  unexampled  xeal  and  perse- 
verance ;  and  taken  up,  again  and  again,  by  the  British  Legislature,  amidst 
slight  hopes  of  succeea  against  an  opposition  resolute  to  defend  a  traffic,  of 
which  the  enormity  of  the  evil  was  reconciled  to  many  minds  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  profits.  Truly,  for  the  few  enthusiasts  who  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  great  merchants  of  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  whose  ships  carried 
every  year  fifty  thousand  captive  negroes  from  the  African  coast  to  the  West 
India  Islands — truly,  for  such  as  Thomas-  Clarkson,  "  it  was  an  obstinate 
hill  to  climb."^  In  looking  back  to  the  growth  of  public  opinion  on  the 
Bubject  of  African  slavery,  some  may  believe  that  the  triumphant  exclamation 
of  Cowper,  "  Slaves  cannot  live  in  England,"  bad  reference  to  an  earlier  time 
than  that  of  lord  North's  administration.  It  was  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  that  it  was  solemnly  declared  "  that  a  slave,  the  moment 
he  lands  in  England,  falls  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  becomes  a  free 
man."  We  quote  the  words  of  Blackstone,  who  refers  to  the  great  case  of 
the  negro  Somerset,  as  reported  in  the  State  Trials.  That  case  was  not  decided 
till  1772.  To  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England  belongs  the  honour  of  the 
first  united  efforts  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  Slave-Trade,  against 
which  they  petitioned  parliament  in  1783.  Clarkson  was  a  graduate  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  when  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  University 
announced  as  the  subject  of  a  Latin  Prize  E^say,  "  Is  it  right  to  make  slaves 
of  others  against  their  will  ?"    Clarkson  obtained  the  prize.    He  has  recorded 
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that  after  baving  read  his  "Bazaj  in  the  Beoate  House,  on  retummg  to  London 
on  horseback,  be  sat  down  disconsolate  on  the  turf  by  the  road-side,  aeking 
himself  if  the  horrible  fiicts  stated  in  his  own  composition  could  he  true  P 
"Here  a  thought  came  into  my  mind  that,  if  the  contents  of  my  Essay  were 
true,  it  was  time  some  person  should  see  these  calamities  to  their  end." 
Timidly  he  asked  himaelf,  a  young  man  of  tweuty-four,  if  the  business  of  his 
life  lay  in  that  direction  F  He  was  intended  for  the  Church.  He  thought 
that  there  were  few  labouiers  in  the  vast  field  which  was  always  present 
to  his  agitated  imagination ;  and  that  ia  that  field  he  would  work  in  hia 
"great  task-master's  eye,"  better  than  in  the  field  where  the  labourers  were 
many.  He  translated  his  Essay  into  English,  with  additional  facts.  He 
became  known  to  some  zealous  Quakers.  He  obtained  introdnctions  to 
Wilberforce,  Pitt,  and  Fox.  Henceforth  the  cause  was  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  voices  would  go  through  the  world,  and  would  speak  trumpet-tongued 
to  the  justice  of  mankind.  From  this  time  to  1788,  Glarkson  pursued  his 
great  tibject  in  the  most  practical  manner — by  the  collection  of  a  vast  body  of 
details,  totally  new  to  the  English  people,  which  he  published  in  17S8.  These 
facta  he  gathered  together  by  incessaut  labour ;  by  obtaining  evidence,  often 
at  his  personal  peril,  amongst  the  seafaring  population  of  the  great  com- 
mercial porta.  The  difficulty  of  finding  a  disinterested  witness  was  almost 
insurmountable.  He  searched  fifty-seven  Tessels  to  find  one  sailor  who  had 
been  Berving  in  the  Canterbury,  slave-ship,  and  bad  gone  up  the  liver  Calabar  with 
the  canoes  of  the  natives,  when  they  seized  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  a  village, 
and  carried  them  off,  men,  women,  and  children.  Narratives  such  as  this  roused 
the  feelings  of  the  country;  the  feelings,  we  mean,  of  families  whopondered  over 
those  horrors,  as  dangers  from  without,  and  dangers  irom  within,  gathered 
around  the  land,  and  who  thought  that  Qod  would  not  blesa  their  nation 
whilst  it  tolerated  such  crimes.  It  was  a  time  when  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  men  were  afraid  to  touch  any  foul  ulcer  of  the  commonwealth  lest 
the  vital  parts  should  be  endangered  by  the  attempts  to  cure.  Slaves  were 
property,  some  said ;  destroy  slavery  and  you  render  all  property  insecure. 
"We  have  matters  of  more  consequence  to  attend  tothanwhst  you  term  negro 
wronea,  aaid  others.  The  interests,  so  called,  of  the  West  Indies  were  for  s 
long  time  paramount,  amidst  tbe  sophiatriea  and  indifference  of  either  party 
in  Parliament.  At  length  Wilberforce  came,  with  his  persuasive  eloquence 
and  his  influence  over  Pitt,  and  the  cause  of  the  Abolition  gradually  grew 
into  shape.  In  1788,  Wilberforce  being  seriously  ill,  Fitt  carried  a  Besolu- 
tion  binding  the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the 
Slave  Trade  early  in  the  ensuing  Session.  From  that  time  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade  was  never  suS'ered  to  pass  wholly  out  of  the  view  of  the 
English  Parliament.  Wilberforce  and  his  immediate  friends,  who  looked 
upon  the  Abolition  aa  a  great  religious  question,  were  indefatigable.  Pit^ 
who  bad  to  deal  with  the  matter  as  a  statesman,  was  often  held,  perhaps 
unjustly,  to  be  lukewarm.  The  motions  of  the  Abolitionibts  were  uniformly 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  House  of  Commons  they  were 
carried  twice — in  1792  and  in  1796 — by  small  majorities.  In  1804,  Wilber- 
force carried  his  Bill  by  a  majority  of  75.  Although  lost  in  the  Upper  House, 
he  was  now  sanguine  of  its  ultimate  success.  It  was,  however,  lost  in  the 
Commons  in  1805.    In  1806,  under  the  ministry  of  lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
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Fox,  a  Bill  introduced  to  the  Peers  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  pro- 
hibiting British  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  trade  for  supplying  foreign 
settlements  or  the  conquered  colonies,  was  carried.  This  almost  uneipecUd 
snccesB  called  for  new  efforts.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  n 
Resolution  "  that  this  House,  conceiving  the  African  Slave  Trade  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy,  will,  with  all 
practical  expedition,  proceed  to  take  effectual  measures  for  abolishing  the  mi 
trade,  in  such  manner,  and  at  such  period,  as  may  be  deemed  ndrisable." 
The  inotion  was  carried  by  Hi  against  15.  In  moving  his  Besolutioa  Hr. 
Foi  used  these  touching  worda :  "  So  fully  am  I  impressed  with  the  vsst 
importance  and  neceasity  of  attaining  what  will  be  the  object  of  my  motion 
this  day,  that  if,  during  the  forty  years  that  I  have  now  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  parliameot,  I  bad  been  bo  fortunate  as  to  accomplish  that,  and  tliat 
only,  I  should  think  I  had  done  enough,  and  could  retire  from  public  life  with 
comfort,  and  conscious  satisfaction  that  I  had  done  my  duty."  On  the  19tli 
of  June,  Mr,  Fox  spoke,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
is  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  this,  his  last  attendance  in  parliament,  in  the 
Diary  of  lord  Colchester.  In  the  room  behind  the  Chair  he  drank  tea  with 
the  Speaker,  whilst  the  evidence  upon  the  Oude  chai^  against  lord  Welleslef 
was  being  discussed  in  Committee.  They  gossiped  pleasantly  upon  a  variety 
of  subjects; — upon  the  dark  ages,  which  Fox  denied  to  be  so  dark  as  we  were 
apt  to  represent  them  ;  upon  Livj's  history,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  beau- 
tiful romance  ;  upon  the  Oreek  historians  ;  upon  political  economy,  and  his 
little  faith  in  Adam  Smith,  oBd  in  the  other  economists,  whose  reasons  were 
BO  plausible  but  so  inconclusive ;  on  the  eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  arts  and 
arms,  which  be  chiefly  attributed  to  their  abandonment  of  pursuits,  such  is 
those  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  which  engaged  modern  nations.  "  In 
this  desultory  talk  he  was  extremely  pleasant,  and  appeared  to  please  him- 
self." •  A  week  later,  Wilherforco  records  in  his  Diary,  that  'Wiiliam  Smith, 
after  they  left  the  House,  was  talking  of  Fox  constrainedly ;  "  when  at 
last,  overcome  by  his  feelings,  he  burst  out,  with  a  real  divulging  of  hit 
danger — dropsy.  Poor  fellow  !  how  melancholy  bis  cose !  he  has  not  one 
religious  friend,  or  one  who  knows  anything  about  it.  How  wonderful 
God's  Providence  !  How  poor  a  master  the  world !  No  sooner  graeps 
hia  long  sought  object  than  it  shews  itself  a  bubble,  and  he  is  forced  to  ^ve 
it  up."  t 

The  second  great  point  upon  which  Mr.  Fox  had  set  his  heart,  when  he 
accepted  office,  was  the  conclusion  of  a  sound  and  honourable  peace.  He  had 
not  received  the  seals  as  Foreign  Secretary  longer  than  ten  or  twelve  dsje, 
when  he  had  occasion  to  address  M.  Talleyrand  upon  a  very  singular  occai- 
reuce ;  which  he  felt  it  his  duty,  "  as  an  honest  man,"  to  communicate  to  the 
French  minister.  A  person  informed  Mr.  Fox  that  he  had  lately  returned 
from  Paris,  and  had  something  to  impart  which  would  give  him  satisfaction : 
"  I  received  him,"  says  Fox,  "  alone  in  my  closet;  when,  after  some  unim- 
portant conversation,  this  villain  had  the  audacity  to  tell  me,  that  it  wss 
neceasaiy  for  the  tranquillity  of  all  crowned  heada  to  put  to  death  the  rulerof 
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France ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  a  house  had  been  hired  at  Poasj,  from 
which  this  detestable  project  could  be  carried  into  effect  with  certuuty ,  and 
without  risk."  Mr.  Fox  caused  the  nian  to  be  detained,  and  wrote  to  Talley- 
rand, in  continuation  of  thig  statement,  that  he  could  not,  according  to  onr 
laws,  detain  him  long ;  but  that  the  wretch  should  not  be  sent  away  till 
fuU  time  had  been  gained  to  avert  any  danger.  The  letter  was  laid 
before  Bonaparte,  who  upon  reading  it  said,  "  I  recognise  here  the 
principles  of  honour  and  of  virtue  by  which  3£r.  Fox  has  ever  been  actuatedi" 
On  the  5th  Talleyrand  sent  to  Fox  a  copy  of  the  emperor's  speech  to 
the  Legislatiira  Body.  It  contaioed  these  words:  "  I  desire  peace  with 
England.  On  my  part  I  shall  never  delay  it  for  a  moment.  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  conclude  it,  taking  for  its  basis  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens."  On  the  26th  of  March  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs 
wrote  a  long  despatch  to  the  French  minister,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
had  submitted  the  private  letter  to  the  king ;  that  his  majesty's  wishes  were 
uniformly  pacific,  but  that  a  safe  and  lasting  peace  was  what  the  king  had  in 
view,  and  not  an  uncertain  truce  j  that  the  stipulations  of  the  b«aty  of 
Amiens  had  been  variously  interpreted ;  but  that  the  true  basis  of  a  nego- 
tiation would  be  the  reciprocal  recognition  of  the  following  principle:  "That 
the  object  of  both  parties  should  be  a  peace  honourable  for  both,  and  for 
their  respective  allies ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  nature  to  secure,  as  far  as 
is  in  their  power,  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe."  Many  were  the  letters 
that  passed  between  Fox  and  Talleyrand ;  in  which  the  simple  and  straight- 
f<wwsrd  style  of  the  Englishman  contrasts  in  a  striking  manner  with  the 
involved  sentences,  well  adapted  to  conceal  bis  thoughts,  of  the  subtle 
Frenchman.  Fox  set  out  by  assuming  that  the  negotiation  was  to  be  conducted 
as  by  "  two  great  powers,  equally  despising  every  idea  of  chicane."  This 
correspondence  went  on  up  to  the  14th  June,  the  British  minister  insisting 
that  the  negotiation  should  be  conducted  with  reference  to  the  British 
alliance  with  Bussia,  and  the  French  minister  as  constantly  refusing  to  treat 
upon  that  principle.  The  negotiation  then  took  another  shape.  Lord 
Yarmouth  was  amongst  the  Englishmen  detained  in  France  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Talleyrand  induced  him  to  be  the  medium  of  a 
communication  with  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  of  a  private  and  confidential 
conversation,  in  which  Talleyrand  would  explain  the  sentiments  and  views 
of  France.  At  a  second  interview,  Talleyrand  told  lord  Yarmouth  that  the 
restoration  of  Hanover  should  be  no  difBculty  ;  that  the  restoration  of  Naples 
to  the  king  of  Sicily  should  be  bo  difficulty.  Full  powers  were  then  sent  to 
lord  Yarmouth  to  negotiate ;  which  he  properly  held  back  till  he  had  seen 
more  clearly  what  was  really  meant.  Talleyrand  had  .gone  from  his  former 
propositions  with  regard  to  Sicily.  At  the  end  of  July  lord  Yarmouth  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Fox  that  a  separate  treaty  had  been  concluded  between 
Bussia  and  France.  This  was  a  great  discouragement  to  the  successful 
termination  of  the  negotiation.  But  Fox  still  persevered  in  his  endeavours 
for  peace ;  and  directed  the  earl  of  Lsuderdale  to  proceed  to  Paria  as  a  ple- 
nipotentiary, although  he  feared  that  no  peace  could  be  concluded  upon  terms 
which  would  be  admissible.  The  negotiations  were  begun  upon  the  principle 
of  the  uti  poitidetit— the  principle  of  retaining  what  each  party  possessed. 
The  French  government  shifted  from  that  position.    Meanwhile  the  emperor 
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of  BnaBia  repudiated  the  iteaty  which  a  nwh  if  not  treacherooB  agent  had 
concluded.  Thia  fact  wae  known  in  England  on  the  1th  of  September.  Mr. 
!Foz  died  on  the  ISth.  The  diplomatic  intercourse  was  prolonged  till  the 
let  of  October,  when  lord  Howick  wrote  to  lord  Lauderdale,  that  after  lii 
montba  of  negotiation,  there  could  he  no  reason  why  France  should  not  give 
a  plain  and  deciuve  answer  upon  points  which  had  been  so  long  nnder  con- 
sideration. In  the  last  note  of  Talleyrand  which  preceded  the  final 
rupture  of  the  negotiation,  he  said,  "  The  event  will  disdose  whether  a  new 
coalition  will  be  more  diaadvantageoua  to  France  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  The  event  will  also  disclose  whether  those  who  complain  of  the 
grandeor  and  ambition  of  France  should  not  impute  to  their  own  hatred 
and  injustice  this  very  grandeur  and  ambition  of  which  they  accuse  her." 
When  the  papers  were  laid  before  Parliament,  in  January,  1807,  lord  Howick, 
who,  in  common  with  his  party,  had  maintained  that  in  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  English  government  was  chiefly  to  he 
blamed  for  their  failure,  now  said  that  in  the  negotiations  of  1806,  "then 
never  was  any  opportunity  of  procuring  such  temu  aa  would  have  been 
adequate  to  the  just  pretensions,  and  consistent  with  the  honour  and  interesta, 
of  this  country."  At  that  time  the  predictions  of  Talleyrand  as  to  the  issue 
of  a  new  coalition  had  been  partly  accomplished.  Lord  Howick  saw  then  what 
all  true-hearted  Englishmen  began  to  see :  "  The  event  is  in  the  hands  of  Him 
who  gireth  the  victory.  But  one  thing  ia  clear — the  progress  of  Bonaparte 
has  never  yet  been  stopped  by  Bubmission,  and  our  only  hope,  therefore,  is  in 
resistance,  as  far  as  we  can  resist  his  ambitious  projects.  We  have  done 
what  our  honour  and  duty  called  npon  us  to  do.  When  this  instrument  of 
vengeance  may  be  deprived  of  his  terrors,  I  know  not ;  but  we  may  at  least 
look  to  the  honour  and  independence  of  this  country  as  secure  against  all  his 
attacks,  and  while  this  country  eiists  as  an  honourable  and  independent 
nation,  there  will  still  remain  some  hopes  of  restoring  that  political  balance 
in  Europe  which  has  for  the  present  been  overturned."  * 

Thua,  one  of  the  two  great  objects  upon  which  Fox  had  set  his  heart  bad 
utterly  ffuled.  More  than  a  month  before  his  death,  he  had  almost  ceased  to 
hope  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  The  failure  was  not  to  him  ■ 
fatal  blow,  as  Austerlitz  was  to  Pitt ;  but  the  protracted  negotiation  wore  his 
spirit,  breaking  down  under  disease,  and  his  end  came  on  rapidly.  The  final 
despatch  from  lord  Lauderdale  was  received  by  him  on  the  7th  of  September, 
the  day  of  his  last  interview  with  lord  Howick.  He  died  at  the  duke  of 
Devtmahire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  being  usable  to  bear  the  journey  from 
Downing-atreet  to  his  beloved  St  Anne's  Hill.  He  was  buried  with  sll 
public  honours  on  the  10th  of  October.  The  grave  of  Fox  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  within  six  yards  of  the  grave  of  Fitt. 

"  The  mighiy  ehief*  sleep  side  bj  ude."  t 

Moatofthat  generation,  who  had  looked  upon  the  battles  of  these  chiefi 
during  a  quarter  of  a  century — fierce  battles,  but  rarely  wanting  in  chiralrona 
respect  each  for  the  other, — most  men  felt  what  Francis  Homer  expressed,— 
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"  The  giant  race  ia  extinct ;  and  we  are  ]eft  in  the  hands  of  little  ones,  whom 
we  know  to  be  diminutive,  faaving  meaeured  tbem  against  the  others."  * 

We  muBt  turn  back  to  the  disreputable  conteate  between  the  House  of 
CommoiiB  and  John  Wilkes,  to  see  the  opening  of  the  career  of  the  great  par- 
liamentary advocate  of  liberty ;  of  the  never-failing  enemy  of  oppresaioD;  of  the 
constant  opponent;  of  war.  The  young  orator  of  1769  was  not  then  a  tribune 
of  the  people.t  He  Boon  took  his  proper  position  by  the  Bide  of  Burke  and 
Barr^,  as  the  greatest  master  of"  argumentative  vehemence."  ^  His  accept- 
ance of  office  as  a  member  of  the  Coalition  miuistry,  and  his  ejection  from 
power  by  Pitt,  made  them  rivals.  Their  different  views  of  the  Prench 
Bevolution  made  their  rivalry  life-lung.  But  what  noble  rivalry  I  What  a 
contrast  in  the  very  nature  of  the  eloquence  of  these  orators — the  sustained 
majesty  of  the  one ;  the  rapid  transitions  of  the  other ;  the  withering  Bareasia 
opposed  to  the  passionate  inveotive ;  the  proud  self-assertion  checked  by  the 
generous  tribute  of  genius  to  geoius.  So  two  statesmen,  so  dreadedfor  their 
mental  powers,  so  bated  and  suspected  by  the  violence  of  party,  were  ever 
more  beloved  in  private  life,  or  had  more  devoted  friends.  They  were  each 
loved  vnth  an  attachment  stronger  than  that  of  political  ties — with  the  love 
that  the  genial  nature,  more  than  the  towering  intellect,  endues  with  constancy, 
even  beyond  the  grave.  § 

Whilst  the  ministry  of  Grenville  and  Fox  were  negotiating  for  peace, 
with  all  honesty  of  purpose,  Napoleon  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Bhine.  This  was  not  an  empty  title  of  honour  for  the 
emperor  of  the  French.  It  was  a  result  of  the  humiliation  of  the  emperor 
of  Germany,  and  of  the  terror  which  France  was  holding  over  the  head  of 
the  king  of  Prussia.  It  placed  the  minor  States  of  Germany  under  the 
absolute  control  of  Kapoleon ;  it  destroyed  all  nascent  feeling  of  Qermanio 
unity ;  it  confined  the  contest  for  Germanic  independence  to  Austria  and 
Prussia,  always  disunited  and  jealous ;  and  it  compelled  the  greater  of  these 
powers  to  renounce  the  proud  title  of  the  successor  of  the  Cesars,  and  to  he 
content  with  the.humbler  dignity  of  emperor  of  Austria.  The  treaty  for  the 
federal  alliance  of  the  States  that  separated  themselves  &om  the  empire  of 
Germany,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  new  chief  of  the 
empire,  was  signed  on  the  ISlh  of  July.  The  king  of  FrosBia  made  no 
resistance  to  t^ie  confederacy,  for  he  had  hoped  to  form  another  union  of 
States  in  the  north  of  Germany  of  which  he  should  be  the  hesd.  He  was 
soon  taught  by  Napoleon  to  have  humbler  aspirations.  He  had  been  bribed 
by  the  possession  of  Hanover  into  acts  of  hostility  towards  Great  Britain  in 
the  exdusion  of  British  vessels  from  her  ports.  The  British  government 
retaliated  by  a  blockade  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Trave,  and 
also  by  an  embargo  upon  Prussian  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  United  Xingdom. 
The  king  of  Prussia  found  that  there  was  danger  in  quarrelling  with  the 
Coort  of  St.  Jamee's.  France  had  no  hesitation  in  proposing  to  take  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Prussia  the  bait  which  she  had  greedily  snatched  at. 

■  "  Utt,"  vol.  i.  p.  BT3 ;  lettet  at  IGth  September. 
t  Antt,  vol.  tL  p.  29S. 
t  Ibid.  ^  313. 

S  In  tha  "Lifs  of  William  Pitt,"  V  ^h1  Stanbop^  tlisra  fa  a  pai«ll«l  bet*caa  tiia  tvo 
«t>tenn«ii,  writtea  in  a  candid  and  imputisl  spirit — voL  i.  p.  238  to  351. 
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HanoTer  waa  to  be  reatored  to  George  III.  The  king  of  Prassia  had  begaa 
to  find  that  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  France  nan  no  ailkfin  fetters ;  that 
he  waa  despised  by  his  great  ally ;  that  his  people  were  becoming  indignant 
at  the  humiliating  position  of  their  eovereign,  and  impatient  of  the  loss  of 
their  commerce  in  consequence  of  the  British  blockade.  There  was  eoin&- 
thing  more  to  raise  tbe  indignation  of  the  Prussian  people  than  the  degrada- 
tion of  their  sovereign  or  the  loss  of  their  trade.  They  had  a  foretaste  of 
the  tyranny  with  which  the  military  slaves  of  Napoleon's  will  endeavoured  to 
pat  down  any  manifestaticm  of  public  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  wilL  On 
the  frontiers  of  Pmssia  waa  collected  a  large  French  army,  occupying  terti- 
tories  of  Austria  and  of  free  States,  and  levying  eiceaaive  contributions.  In 
the  imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  a  bookseller,  John  P.  Palm,  was  arrested  bj 
order  of  the  French  government ;  as  five  other  publisheTS  bad  also  bem 
arrested  in  other  towns.  Palm  was  dragged  from  his  house  to  the  fortreaa  of 
Braunau,  and  he  waa  there  shot  by  the  aeutence  of  a  French  military  com- 
mission.  He  had  publiehed  a  book  calculated  to  rouse  a  national  spirit  in 
Qennany,  but  which  hia  captors  described  aa  seditious  writings  tending  to 
excite  ^e  populations  to  insurrections  against  the  French  armies.  The 
merciful  tribunal  at  Braunau  ofiered  the  publisher  his  pardon,  if  he  would 
give  up  the  author  of  the  book.  He  refused;  and  he  waa  murdered.  A 
touching  letter  which  Palm  wrote  to  bis  widow,  a  few  hours  before  his  execu- 
tion on  the  26th  of  August,  was  printed  and  extensively  circulated  in 
Germany.  One  yell  of  indignation  rose  against  the  foreign  tyrant.  Then 
waa  another  power  rising  up  againat  Napoleon  than  the  power  of  kings  and 
cabinets — ^thepowerof  opinion.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  compelled  to  yield  to 
this  power :  and  for  a  season  he  was  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  con- 
queror. He  was  tardily  making  up  bis  mind  to  break  his  chains  whilst  lord 
Lauderdale  waa  negotiating  at  Paris.  Before  the  British  envoy  hod  quitted 
Paris,  Napoleon  had  set  off  with  the  determination  to  cut  short  the  vacill&tim 
of  Prussia,  by  one  blow  which  should  destroy  all  the  ascendancy  which  the 
House  of  Brandenburg  bad  acquired  since  the  days  of  Frederic  the  Grert. 
England  was  no  prompter  in  the  contest  for  which  Prussia  was  now  preparing. 
Compared  with  the  mighty  warlike  operations  over  Gkxmany  during  the 
autumn  of  1806,  the  exertions  of  the  British  arms  read  like  triflii^  eplsodea 
of  a  great  epic  In  November,  1805,  a  Prussian  and  British  force  hod  landed 
in  Naples,  without  opposition  by  the  Neapolitan  court,  which  had  professed 
neutrality  whilst  the  war  of  the  coalition  of  Austria  and  Snssia  against 
France  was  in  progress.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  Napoleon.  From  his 
camp  at  Schoubninn,  on  the  27th  of  December,  1806,  he  addressed  a  pro- 
clamation to  an  army  appointed  to  enter  Naples;  "The  Neapolitan  dynasty 
baa  ceased  to  reign.  Its  existence  is  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  and  the  honour  of  my  crown.  Soldiers !  march  ;  throw  into  the 
waves,  if  they  wait  for  you,  the  weak  battalions  of  the  tyrant  of  the  aeos." 
His  brother  Joseph  was  at  the  head  of  this  army.  N^oleon  in  a  few  weeka 
wrote  to  this  brother,  "  My  will  is  that  the  Bourbons  shall  have  ceased  to 
reign  at  Naples.  I  intend  to  seat  on  that  throne  a  prince  of  my  own  house. 
In  the  first  place  you,  if  it  suits  you."*    Whether  it  auited,  or  not,  the 

*  "IiGtteraof  N&poleoa  to  Joupli,"  TOL  i.  p.  T4. 
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ComniRnd  was  Bufficient;  as  it  ivbs  Huffident  for  brother  Louia,  vho  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Holland  ia  June.  Joseph  entered  the  cit^  of  Naples  on 
the  13th  of  Februuy ;  the  king  withdrew  to  Palermo;  and  Joseph  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  on  the  80th  of  March.  In  Sicily  there  was  a 
British  army  commanded  by  sir  John  Stuart,  Sir  Sidney  Smith  had  the 
command  of  a  squadron  at  Palermo.  The  people  of  Calabria  were  dis- 
contented under  their  French  masters ;  and  Stuart  was  urged  by  the  court 
of  Naples  to  render  them  assistance.  He  landed  near  the  northern  frontier 
of  Lower  Calabria  on  the  Ist  of  July,  The  French  general  Beynier  collected 
his  forces,  and  directed  them  towards  the  place  of  disembarkation.  "  I 
wished  to  march  immediately  on  the  Euglish,  to  throw  them  into  the  aea," 
be  writes  to  king  Joseph.  Tbe  English  did  not  wait  upon  the  beach  to  bd 
thrown  into  the  sea.  They  marched  to  the  interior,  and  on  the  4th  fought 
the  battle  of  Maida, — a  battle  which  has  given  a  name  to  a  district  of  London. 
It  was  quickly  decided — not  by  cannon  or  musketry,  but  by  the  bayonet. 
Beynier  has  related  his  defeat  with  unusual  candour.  When  within  half- 
gun-shot  of  the  English,  which  remained  carrying  arms,  the  drums  of  the 
French  regiments  beat  the  charge.  On  they  rushed,  as  the  English 
battalions  opened  their  fire.  "  But,"  says  Beynier,  "  when  they  had  only 
fifteen  steps  to  make  in  order  to  reach  the  enemy's  line  with  the  bayonet, 
and  destroy  it,  the  soldiers  of  the  1st  regiment  turned  their  backs  and  fled. 
Those  of  the  42Qd  perceived  the  movement ;  and,  though  they  had  only  a  few 
more  steps  to  take,  began  to  hesitate,  and  followed  tbe  eiampls  of  the  1st. 
As  soon  as  I  perceived  the  flight  of  the  let  regiment  I  turned  towards  the 
second  line,  to  charge  with  that,  hut  the  Poles  were  already  in  flight."  *  It 
was  all  over.  The  slaughter  of  the  flying  French  waa  terrific.  There  was 
an  oEGc#r  in  Beynier's  army,  more  known  as  a  man  of  genius— one  of  the 
wittiest  of  pamphleteers  after  the  Bestoration  of  the  Bourbons — Paul  Louia 
Courier,  who  vmtes  to  a  friend  after  this  battle,—"  the  adventure  is  grievona 
for  poor  Beynier.  We  fought  no-where.  All  eyes  are  upon  us.  With  our 
good  troops,  and  forces  equal,  to  he  beaten  in  a  few  minutes !  Such  a  thing 
has  not  been  seen  since  the  Bevolution."  t  The  victory  was  decisive;  but 
there  were  no  permanent  advantages  from  the  victory.  The  Calabrian  insur- 
gents drove  the  French  out  of  the  province.  But  they  returned  after  air 
John  Stuart  had  left ;  and  there  was  a  protracted  and  a  cruel  warfare  of 
soldiery  against  peasantry,  with  the  usual  result  of  such  unequal  conflicts. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Maida  which  reached  London  on  the  2nd  of 
September  made  the  English  pulse  beat  a  little  higher;  but  it  did  not 
produce  half  the  excitement  of  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Buenos  Ayrev, 
which  news  arrived  on  the  18th.  What  did  it  matter  to  the  eager  hopes  of 
commercial  men  that  sir  Home  Popham  bad  accomplished  this  great  adven- 
ture without  orders  from  borne  P  He  had  commanded  the  naval  force  at  the 
taking  of  the  Dutch  Settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  January — an 
important  conquest,  which,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  we  have  retained 
ever  since.  The  Spanish  colonies  on  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  were  considered  to 
be  ill- defended ;  and  sir  Home  Popliam  determined  to  make  a  dash  at  a 
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region  reported  to  be  so  rich  in  treasure  and  merchandize,  and  bo  capable  of 
affording  a  great  opening  to  British  commercial  enterprize,  that  he  would  be 
justified  in  acting  upon  his  own  impulse.  Havii^  obtained  ironi  the  genenl 
at  the  Cape  the  assistance  of  some  troops,  he  nrrired  in  June  at  the  mouth  of 
Lb  Plata.  Buenos  Ayres  was  taken  without  oppodtion,  with  a  great  booty 
in  the  Treasury,  and  vast  stores  in  tbe  shipping  on  the  river.  The  trium- 
phant man  sent  home  a  circular  addressed  to  the  mercantile  and  manuiac- 
turing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  which  drove  the  speculators  wild.  2fot  the 
Scotch  when  they  colonized  Darien  sent  out  such  wonderful  cargoes  of  goods 
as  were  sent  in  1806.  When  the  cargoes  arrived  Buenos  Ayres  had  agsin 
changed  masters.  Under  the  command  of  a  French  colonel  in  the  Spanish 
service,  an  attack  was  made  on  the  British  troops  in  the  city  ;  and  after  a  san- 
guinaiy  conflict  they  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  There  was  a  more  fatal 
termination  of  the  South  American  enterprizes  in  the  following  year.  Thus  it 
waa,  and  thus  it  had  been,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1793.  Tear 
after  year  the  armies  of  England  were  engaged  in  what  the  greatest  of  her 
commanders  described  as  the  most  ruinous  of  systems — the  carrying  on  "a 
little  war."  Expeditions  were  again  and  again  organized,  to  operate  rather 
as  distractions  of  the  enemy  than  to  produce  any  permanent  impreseion  upon 
the  issue  of  the  contest.  Whilst  Napoleon  rapidly  directed  a  great  and  over- 
whelming force  upon  one  point,  England  was  attempting  enterprizes  in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  America,  some  of  which  had  a  temponoy 
success,  others  a  lamentable  failure ;  but  in  all  of  which  the  bravery  of  ha 
troops  amply  proved  what  a  large  army  of  such  men  could  do,  if  tmlj 
brought  to  grapple  even  with  the  veterans  of  Marengo  or  Austerlitz.  A.t  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  Beren  years  before,  vast  as  were 
the  sums  expended  upon  small  achievements,  the  government  of  Oeotge  HL 
conld  never  "  screw  its  courage  to  the  sticking-plsce,' '  to  conduct  a  war  against 
the  aggressions  of  the  Republic  and  the  ambition  of  Ifapoleoo,  upon  a  scale 
that  might  emulate  the  vigour  with  which  the  government  of  Anne  conducted 
the  var  against  the  ambition  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Nftpoleaii  tekea  the  GeM  ogaioat  Pnusia — Poaitioni  of  tbe  Pnuaiaii  and  Fr^Dch  trmiei— Battle 
or  Jeoa— The  Frenoh  enter  Berlin— The  neir  ParliamenC  meeU— Bill  paeaeii  for  the 
Abelition  of  the  Slare  Trade — Fraeeediaga  irhioh  resulted  in  t,  change  of  Mintiti? — A 
great  Coaatitational  Queitioa — The  new  Adminiatration— Parliament  diiiolied — Battls  of 
Kylan — Cold  encourageinent  of  England  to  the  Allies — Expedition!  tn  Tarioos  poinla — 
Eipeditiun  to  the  Dardanellea — Its  fulure,  and  that  of  other  Tnrkiah  eipeditionB — 
Expedition  against  Baeaos  Ayrea — Its  lamentable  results — Qeuetul  Whitelock — Meeting 
of  the  new  Fatliament — Battle  of  Fiiedland — Peace  between  Euasia  and  France — Treat; 
of  Titsit— Secret  articles  of  the  Treat;  hecome  bnovn  to  tbe  British  goTemment — The 
Danisli  Seet— Expedition  lo  Copenhagen — Bombardoient-^nrTeader  of  the  Fleet, 

On  tbe  night  of  the  25th  of  September,  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the 
emprees,  and  bj  Talleyrand,  left  Forie.  There  was  Bomething  more  impor- 
tant to  Hccompliah  than  remainiog  at  the  Tuileriea  for  the  mystification  of 
lord  Lauderdale.*  The  French  emperor  proceedftl  with  hla  usual  rapidity  to 
Mayence ;  and  from  Mayence  to  Wurtzbourg,  where  G-erman  potentates  and 
German  geoerals  came  to  bow  before  his  greatness.  Around  him  was  his 
army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  divided  into  nine  corps.  There 
were  three  Prussian  armies,  of  which  the  principal  army  of  fifty-fire  thonaand 
men  was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  with  his  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Brunswick,  as  his  lieutenant-general.  This  was  the  famous  general  who 
advanced  into  France  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  Bevolution,  and  raised  a  spirit 
in  the  people,  that,  begun  in  patriotism  and  a  passion  for  liberty,  degenerated 
into  a  passion  for  conquest.  The  duke  was  now  seventy-one  years  of  age- 
He  had  resigned  the  command  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  forces  in  1793, 
and  for  thirteen  years  had  been  looking  upon  tbe  great  contests  of  Europe 
without  taking  any  part  in  the  struggle.  The  issue  of  one  of  the  most 
tremeudous  conflicts  of  a  time  when  the  whole  system  of  military  tactics  waa 
changed,  was  now  confided  to  a  pupil  of  Frederick  the  Qreat.  He  was  con- 
fronted with  Napoleon,  with  Bernadotte,  Dsvoust,  Soult,  Lanues,  Ney, 
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Augereaa,  Murat,  BesBi^res,  Lefebrre, — commanders  wlio  were  formed  in  s 
Bchool  of  warfare  whicli,  utterly  disregarding  the  routine  of  the  parade 
ground,  and  the  aystematic  and  slow  manceuTrea  of  a  past  time,  rapidly  con- 
centrated large  maBses  for  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  indifferent  to  the  amount 
of  carnage  in  their  own  ranks  so  that  the  opposing  force  was  annihilAted. 
The  ancient  duke  had  eome  notions  that  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
French  succese.  He  was  for  advancing  against  Napoleon's  legions,  and 
boldly  attacking  them.  But  time  was  an  important  element  in  these  calcula- 
tions. The  Prussians,  before  they  moved  to  attack,  were  holding  councils  of 
war;  discussing  plana ;  attempting  to  negotiate ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  to 
pacific  overtures,  desiring  the  haughty  emperor  immediately  to  withdraw  his 
troops  beyond  the  Bhine,  and  to  commence  his  retreat  on  the  8th  of  October. 
Ifapoleon  replied  by  an  instant  march  into  Saxony,  after  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  soldiers  which  concluded  by  saying  that  the  Frussiana  would  find 
that  the  hostility  of  "  the  great  people  "  was  more  terrible  than  the  tempests 
of  the  ocean. 

The  Prussian  armies  were  posted  on  the  Saale,  in  the  vicinity  of  Erfurtj 
Gotha,  and  Eisenach.  The  outposts  of  the  Prussians  and  French  were  close 
to  each  other  on  the  8th  of  October.  Battles  of  separate  divisions  had  been 
fought,  as  the  Prussians  advanced  to  meet  their  antagonists.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  ofiensive  system,  which  was  incompatible  with  the 
tardiness  and  irresolution  of  their  commanders.  All  that  bravery  could  do 
would  be  done.  All  that  patriotism  could  do  would  be  stimuiated  into 
chivalrous  enthusiasm,  when  the  beautiful  queen  of  Frussia  rode  from  rank 


Qu«ea  o(  rnmii. 

to  rank  of  the  soldiery,  and  exhorted  them  to  fight  for  their  country.  Bona- 
parte sneered  at  the  queen  in  one  of  his  bulletins  :  "  We  neem  to  behold 
Armida  in  her  madness  setting  fire  to  her  own  palace."  But  something, 
without  which  patriotism  and  bravery  are  of  little  avail,  was  wanting  to 
Prussia.  On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October  the  Prussian  watch-firex 
extended  for  six  leagues.  The  fires  of  the  French  under  Napoleon  spread 
over  a  small  space,  of  which  the  central  fires  lighted  up  the  summit  of  the 
Landgrafenberg  on  which  Napoleon  bivouacked.  On  the  morning  of  tha 
14th  of  October  he  attacked  that  portion  of  toe  Prussian  arm/  which,  under 
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the  command  of  the  prmce  of  Hoheolohe  at  Jena  was  onprepared  for  an 
immediate  assault.  The  main  body  waa  at  Auerstadt ;  and  waa  attacked  bf 
IDavoust.  Thoa,  thia  great  battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Prusaian 
uonarchy,  is  sometimea  coiled  the  battle  of  Jena  and  sometimes  the  battle  of 
Auerstadt.  By  whatever  name  this  fatal  day  of  the  Hth  of  October  is 
known,  in  that  double  battle,  in  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
were  engaged,  with  seven  hundred  pieces  af  cannon,  twenty  thousand 
'  Prussians  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  above  thirty  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners.    The  king  fled  from  the  fleld ;  the  duke  of  Brunswick  received  a 


Fndarick  WltUitm  III.,  King  of  Prunli. 

shot  in  hia  eye,  of  which  wound  he  died  on  the  10th  of  November.  All  the 
principal  fortified  towns  surrendered  to  the  French,  without  resistance.  In 
the  northern  provinces  the  Prussian  generals,  Bliicher  and  Lestocq  kept 
some  regiments  together.  All  the  rest  of  the  great  force  that  wu  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saale  in  October  was  broken.  On  the  25th  the  French,  under 
the  command  of  Savoust,  entered  Berlin.  Napoleon  made  bis  triumphal 
entry  on  the  foUoning  day.  On  the  15th  of  November,  be  wrote  to  hia 
brother  Joseph,  "  the  Prussian  army  and  monarchy  have  ceased  to  eiist."  * 
On  the  20th  of  November  he  issued  from  the  palace  of  the  House  of  Bran- 
denburg the  celebrated  decree  against  the  commerce  of  England,  known  as 
the  Berlin  Decree.  The  ambition  of  Napoleon  could  scarcely  he  satiated  by 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  that  Frederick  the  Great  had  built  up  ;  for 
Bussia  waa  still  in  arms  ;  England  was  still  unscathed.  His  project  of 
invasion  was  laid  aside,  to  give  place  to  a  project  quite  as  impracticable^ 
that  of  putting  England  into  a  condition  of  isolation  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
He  now  writes  to  Joseph,  "  the  news  of  what  has  Just  happened  has  thrown 
Iiondou  into  consternation.  The  occupationof  Hamburg,  whichi  have  just 
effected,  and  the  declaration  of  the  blockade  of  the  British  islands,  will  increase 
this  uneasiness." 

At  this  moment  marshal  Lannes  wrote  to  the  conqueror  at  Berlin,  that 
tbe  soldiers  of  his  corps,  having  heard  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  great 
army,  hod  cried  out  "  Live,  the  Emperor  of  the  West !  "    In  tbe  name  of  hia 
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corps,  the  politic  Lantiefl  desired  to  know  whether  in  future  he  might  nddress 
his  despatches  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West  P  No  answer  was  given ;  but  the 
idea  took  poseession  of  the  soul  of  Kapoleon.  The  entfauBiaem  of  the  soldiers, 
says  Thiers,  dinned  his  ambition.  It  inspired  him  with  a  profound  joy.  He 
k^t  hia  own  counsel,  whilst  he  cherished  in  secret  hie  passion  for  this  title.* 
Emperor  of  the  West !  Gut  how  so,  whilst  England  was  in  arms  ?  Perish 
then  her  commerce!  The  Berlin  Decree  went  forth,  followed  by  that  of 
Milan ;  and  upon  the  raft  of  Tilsit  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  agreed  to  divide  the  world,  the  one  as  Emperor  of 
the  West,  the  other  as  Emperor  of  the  East. 

From  battle  fields  and  triumphs  we  turn  to  a  warfare  that  looks  leas 
magnificent,  but  which  is  nevertheless  not  without  its  infiuence  in  the 
affairs  of  nations—the  party  conflicts  of  the  British  Parliament ;  the  minis- 
terial changes  of  the  British  Monarchy. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  the  ministry  of  lord  Qrenville  felt  itself 
weak  in  parliament.  So  atatesman  of  commanding  ability  had  joined  the 
govemment.  Lord  Holland  was  the  only  new  memher  of  the  administration. 
Mr.  Canning  resisted  an  overture  to  take  office.  A  dissolution  was  resolved 
upon.  The  result  was  favourable  to  the  administration ;  and  they  had  s 
considerable  majority  when  the  new  parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  December, 
The  great  subject  of  debate  was  on  the  papers  which  related  to  the  negotiation 
for  peace  with  France.  The  able  and  spirited  speech  of  lord  Howick,  in 
which  he  advocated  an  amount  of  resistance  to  Ifapoleon  which  even  tbe 
keenest  war  partisan  could  not  disapprove,  gave  the  ministers  a  triumph  wiUi- 
ont  a  division.  The  financial  propositions  of  lord  Henry  Petty  contemplated 
an  annual  system  of  loans,  to  make  provision  for  a  permanent  state  of  war&re, 
setting  a  portion  of  these  loans  aside  at  accumulating  interest,  to  constitute  a 
sinking  fund  for  their  redemption.  These  schemes  have  passed  "  into  a  limbo 
large  and  broad,"  which  statesmen  have  long  since  deserted.  The  great  work 
of  this  session  was  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade.  On  the  23rd  of  Februarys, 
1807,  the  House  of  Commons  decided  by  the  vast  majority  of  283  to  16,  that 
the  House  should  go  into  Committee  on  the  Slave-Trade  bill,  the  second  reading 
having  been  previously  carried,  as  it  had  been  carried  in  the  Lords.  When 
sir  Samuel  B«milly  burst  into  unusual  eloquence,  in  describing  the  feelings 
with  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  would  that  night  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow,  as 
the  preserver  of  millions  of  his  feUow-creatures,  as  contrasted  with  that  man 
who  bad  waded  to  a  throne  through  slaughter  and  oppression,  the  House 
shouted  again  and  again,  even  as  uneducated  multitudes  shout  when  their 
feelings  are  deeply  stirt«d  by  impassioned  oratory.  The  hill  was  read  a  third 
time  on  the  18th  of  March ;  was  passed,  with  some  trifling  amendments  in. 
the  Lords ;  and  received  the  roy^  assent  on  the  25th  of  March.  On  that 
day  the  GrenVille  ministry  delivered  up  the  seals  of  office.  They  had  not 
been  ejected  from  the  counsels  of  the  sovereign  by  a  parliamentary  majority. 
They  had  been  required  by  the, king  to  give  a  pledge  which  no  constitutional 
minister  could  give.  They  had,  somewhat  indiscreetly,  it  is  held,  but  as  many 
wilitbink  most  conscientiously,  brought  forwsrd  the  question,  though  in  a 
reiy  limited  shape,  which  drove  Mr.  Pitt  &om  office  in  1801.    There  were 
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too  many  "  friends  of  the  king"  ready  to  take  adrantage  of  their  indiscretion. 
JUiey  were  excluded  from  power;  aod  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
party  of  the  Whigs  was  the  party  of  Opposition. 

On  the  Sth  of  March,  1807,  lord  Howick  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  Hecuring  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
army  or  navy,  upon  their  taking  an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament. 
He  asked,  was  it  prudent,  was  it  politic,  when  we  were  contending  with  such 
a  powerful  enemy,  to  prevent  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  country 
from  contributing  to  the  common  defence  P  Mr.  Perceval  denounced  the 
proposed  bill,  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  measures  that  had  ever  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment, of  the  legwlature.  On  the  18th  of  March  lord 
Howick  postponed  the.Becosd  reading  of  the  bill.  He  was  not  authoriwd,  he 
mid,  nor  would  it  accord  with  hia  duty,  to  enter  into  any  explanation  on  the 
■abject.  The  king  had  then  declared  against  the  bill,  lord  Sidmouth  had 
salt  in  his  resignation.  The  king's  mind  was  diligently  made  known.  The 
expectants  of  ofGce,  even  those  who  advocated  the  measure  of  Catholic  relief, 
would  sscriflce  every  consideration  to  the  comfort  of  the  king.  The  miniatera 
B&w  their  danger,  and  in  deference  to  the  earnestly  expressed  wishes  of  his 
majesty,  consented  to  withdraw  the  measure  on  Soman  Catholic  enlistment. 
Mr.  Abbot  enters  in  hisDiary  of  the  18th  of  March,  "The  duke  of  York,  duke 
of  Portland,  saA  lord  Mdon  have  been  very  busy  for  the  last  ton  days ;  and 
the  tone  at  Windsor  very  triumphant  over  the  yielding  ministers."*  The 
mimsterB  did  not  yield  an  unquiified  abandonment  of  their  desire  to  avert 
the  dangers  of  Ireland  by  concession.  They  sent  a  cabinet  minute  to  the 
king  on  the  15th  of  March,  stating  that  those  of  his  confidential  servants 
who  had  promoted  the  bill  in  parliament  now  abandoned  the  whole  measure ; 
that  it  was  intended  as  the  first  step  towards  a  system  of  policy  which  they 
tiiought  eHsential  to  the  interests  of  the  empire ;  that  although  they  had 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  Catholic  petition  from  being  brought  forward, 
ibey  must  necesaarily  declare  their  own  individual  opinions  in  its  favour  when- 
ever agitated  in  parliament ;  and,  that  their  sense  of  duty  required  them  to  pro- 
pose at  any  time,  from  time  to  time,  such  measures  towards  the  Catholics,  as 
ahould  in  their  judgments  most  contribute  to  the  security  and  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.t  This  abstract  of  the  cabinet  minute,  by  the  Speaker,  from  a  copy 
shown  to  him,  is  more  circnmetautial  than  any  account  we  have  seen  of  the 
ministerial  proceedit^.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  termination  of  the 
ministry  is  stated  in  a  letter  of  lord  Grenville  to  the  Speaker :  "  On  the 
merits  of  the  measure  which  has  led  to  this  consequence,  I  fear  we  are  not 
wholly  agreed  in  opinion.  But  that  measure  is  not  the  point  on  which  the 
government  is  now  at  issue.  We  had  decided  to  let  it  drop ;  but  there  has 
been  since  required  of  us  a  written  and  positive  engagement  never,  under 
any  drcumstances,  to  propose  in  the  Closet  any  measure  of  concession  to  the 
Catholiw,  or  even  eonneeted  with  the  sueHion."t  If  the  ministers  had  given 
■uch  a  pledge  they  would  have  been  fitter  ministers  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
than  of  the  court  of  St.  James's.  They  might  have  said  to  their  sovereign, 
"  Thii  U  thti  EngUiti,  not  th«  Torkish  mart.'' 

•  Lord  Colekeate'i  Darj,  voL  ii.  p.  102.  t  iWi.  P-  108-  t  ^W* 
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They  refused  to  give  the  pledge  required ;  and  the  king  yeiy  quickly  formed 
a  new  admiuistration.  The  constitutional  question  of  the  dauger  to  vhich 
the  country  vould  be  exposed,  if  ministers  should  bind  themselves  by  pledges 
to  their  sovereign  not  to  give  advice  that  might  be  disagreeable  to  him,  ^aa 
ably  maintained  iu  a  spirited  debate  on  the  8th  of  April,  when  Mr.  Brand- 
moved  a  Hesolution,  "  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential 
Servants  of  the  Crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  expressed  or 
implied,  from  offeiing  to  the  king  any  advice  which  the  course  of  circum- 
etances  may  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  empire." 
The  resolution  was  met  by  a  motion  for  reading  the  other  orders  of  the  day. 
The  Opposition  sustained  a  moat  unexpected  defeat,  having  a  majority  againat 
them  of  thirty-two  in  an  extraordinarily  full  House.  On  that  occasion  sir 
Samuel  Romiily  declared,  that  the  true  question  before  the  House  waa, 
^fhether  it  waa  not  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  in  any  minister  in  the 
confidence  of  the  king  to  subscribe  to  a  pledge  that  he  would  not  offer  any 
advice  to  his  majesty  which  might  appeartohim  to  be  essential  to  the  interesta 
of  the  empire.  There  was  another  constitutional  question  mooted  in  this  debate 
— that  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  which  the  king  could 
be  without  some  adviser.  The  new  ministers  had  avowed  that  the  king  bad 
acted  without  advice.  Tl.ey  disowned  the  responsibility,  but  they  could  not 
escspe  from  the  constitutional  inference — that  by  accepting  office  they  had 
assumed  the  responsibility.'  Mr.  May,  in  his  recent  excellent  work,  saya, 
"  no  constitutional  writer  would  now  be  found  to  defend  the  pledge  itself,  or 
to  maintain  that  the  miniatera  who  accepted  office  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  that  pledge,  had  not  taken  upon  themselves  the  same  responsibility  as  if 
they  had  advised  it."t  The  holders  of  office  had  now  a  majority  over  those 
vhom  the  king  had  turned  out.  The  alarmists  of  the  Church  took  part  witii 
the  king ;  and  the  ministers,  knowing  the  value  of  the  old  popular  cry  of 
"  No  Popery,"  dissolved  the  parliament  at  the  end  of  its  first  session. 

The  new  ministry,'— of  which  the  duke  of  Portland  was  the  nominal  head* 
but  of  which  Mr.  Perceval,  as  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  waa  the  real 
leader, — enrolled  lord  Hldon  as  Chancellor,  Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Secr^ 
tary,  lord  Hawkesbury  as  Home  Secretary,  and  lord  Castlereagh  as  War  and 
Colonial  Secretary.  The  duke  of  Bichmond  waa  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Chief  Secretary.  There  were  other  holders  of  high 
office,  wbo  were  long  associated  with  the  fortunea  of  the  great  party  upon 
whom  the  conduct  of  afi'airs  now  devolved — lords  Bathurat,  Camden,  and 
"Weatmorland.  The  deliberations  of  Parliament  were  soon  terminated.  It 
was  prorogued  by  commission,  and  a  dissolution  announced,  on  the  27th  of 
April.  His  majesty  waa  "  anxious  to  recur  to  the  sense  of  his  people,  while 
the  events  which  have  recently  taken  place  are  yet  fresh  in  their  recollection." 
The  people,  thua  addreased,  understood  little  of  constitutional  questions. 
They  had  a  horror  of  any  approach  to  conciliation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
whatever  the  moat  enlightened  statesmen  of  either  party  might  think  waa 
just.  Tbey  had  a  natural  sympathy  with  the  personal  feelings  of  their  king, 
now  advanced  in  years,  with  the  infirmities  of  age  coming  fast  npon  him,  for 
he  waa  nearly  blind.    The  Corporation  of  London  addressed  the  king  as  the 
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preseireF  of  onr  religion,  laws,  and  libeitiee,  and  the  protector  of  the 
religioui  interests  of  his  people,"  The  party  cry  was  "  King  and  Consti- 
tution," at  a  time  when  the  aucceesful  attempt  to  merge  the  responsibility  of 
the  king's  miniaters  in  the  irresponsible  power  of  the  king,  had  girea  the 
constitution  as  rude  a  shock  as  any  encroachment  of  the  old  dayi  of  "  the 
right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong." 

On  the  point  of  leaving  Sowning-atreet,  lord  Grenville  wrote  to  his 
brother,  "  The  deed  is  done,  and  I  am  again  a  free  man,  and  to  you  I  may 
express,  what  it  would  seem  like  affectation  to  say  to  otliera,  the  infinite 
pleasure  1  derive  from  my  emancipation,"  To  continue  actively  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  conduct  of  the  war  oa  the  continent  would  have  appeared  a 
hopeless  task,  even  to  tiie  sanguine  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt.  After  Austerlitz,  the 
great  minister  wu  reported  to  have  said,  "  Tear  up  the  map  of  Europe."  It 
was  frightfully  torn  after  the  PruHsian  humiliation  at  Jena.  That  it  would 
ever  be  joined  again  now  appeared  very  improbable,  although  the  Prussian 
and  Sussian  forces  had,  in  February,  mode  a  determined  stand  at  Eylaa.  At 
thifl  place  in  Eastern  Prussia,  was  fought,  on  the  9th  of  February,  one  of  the 
most  terrible  battles  of  the  great  war.  The  remnant  of  the  PnissiaD  army 
had  been  enabled  to  form  a  junction  with  the  main  Bussian  army  under 
general  Benningsen.  The  French,  at  the  end  of  November,  had  entered 
Warsaw ;  where  the  prospect  of  natioual  independence,  to  which  Napoleon 
had  given  an  equivocal  encouragement,  ensured  the  French  a  welcome 
reception,  Napoleon  himself  entered  Warsaw  on  the  19th  of  December, 
The  French  armies  had  crossed  the  Vistula,  and  had  token  up  their  winter 
quarters  from  Elbing  to  Warsaw.  They  wanted  rest;  but  the  active  Bussian 
general  allowed  them  no  rest.  He  attacked  Bemadotte  on  the  26th  of 
Decemher;  and  in  the  battle  of  Pultusk  the  French  found  that  their 
emperor  had  undervalued  the  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He  had 
written  to  Cambac6ris,  before  crossing  the  Vistula,  "  All  this  is  child's-play, 
to  which  I  must  put  an  end."t  He  could  not  "finish  with  all  his  enemies" 
as  quickly  as  he  expected.  Beroadotte,  under  the  orders  of  the  emperor, 
moved  to  Thorn,  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  expectation  that  Benningsen  would 
follow,  and  that  Napoleon  would  go  forth  and  fall  upon  the  too  eager 
Bussian.  But  Benningsen  was  not  so  easily  entrapped.  He  retired  to 
Freussisch  Bylau,  a  small  town  in  the  circle  of  £oaigsberg.  Here  he  was 
followed  by  Napoleon,  with  eighty  thousand  men,  according  to  the  Buasian 
accounts.  Some  French  historians  admit  sixty-eight  thousand.  Thiers 
maintains  that  only  fifty-four  thousand  wore  in  the  field.  He  estimates  the 
BuBsians  at  seventy-two  thousand,  with  eight  thousand  Prussians,  There 
was  probably  no  great  disproportion  of  numbers  on  either  side.  The  French, 
says  Thiers,  had  the  confidence  of  success,  and  the  love  of  glory ;  the  Bussians 
had  a  certain  fanaticism  of  obedience,  which  led  them  blindly  to  defy  death. 
Some  may  think — which  the  historian  evidently  does  not  think — that  the 
fanaticism  of  duty  is  more  to  he  admired  than  the  presumption  of  vanity. 
Napoleon  had  passed  the  night  of  the  7th  of  February  at  the  house  of  the 
postmaster,  in  the  little  town  of  Eylau,  situate  on  a  small  eminence.    As  tim 
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winter  morning;  broke,  the  emperor  stood  in  the  churchyard,  stnuning  liis 
eyes  to  watcji  the  moyemente  of  maases  of  ttuaaiuiB  in  the  phiia  below.  A. 
keen  east  vind  was  blowing ;  the  buow  was  falling  thick  and  fast ;  he  was 
■carcelf  aware  that  a  detachment  of  Busslans  was  upon  him,  from  whose 
bands  he  was  only  rescued  by  the  derotiou  of  his  guard.  The  battle  soon 
became  general ;  and  the  dreadful  struggle  went  on  till  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
For  hours  the  advantage  on  either  side  was  very  doubtful.  When  darkness  fell 
upon  the  combatants  there  was  still  no  victory.  The  next  morning  Napoleon 
looked  upon  the  £eld  of  battle,  and  there  beheld  thousands  of  dead  and 
dying;  horses  struck  down;  cannon  dismounted; — all  lying  amidst  froEen 
ponds  and  drifts  of  snow,  whilst  burning  hamlets  and  forms  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  N^apoleon,  for  once,  seemed  to  feel  the  "  one  touch  of 
nature"  which  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  spectacle,  be  cried, 
should  inspire  princes  with  the  love  of  peace  and  the  horror  of  war."  His 
heart  was  scarcely  affected  by  wbat  was  not  agreeable  to  bis  taste  to  look 
upon.  He  liad  made  an  experiment  of  dressing  some  regiments  in  the  white 
uniform  of  the  old  days  of  the  Lilies.  He  turned  shuddering  from  the 
patches  of  blood  which  the  white  cloth  made  too  conspicuous.  He  would,  in 
future,  have  nothing  but  blue  for  bis  soldiery.  The  butcher's  blue  frock 
hides  the  blood ;  but  noTertheless  there  is  the  same  blood  on  the  floor  of  the 
slaughter-h  ouse. 

For  more  than  four  months  it  was  expected  that  important  results  would 
have  ensued  &om  tbe  vigorous  resistance  which  Napoleon  had  encountered  at 
Eylau.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  rejected  his  propositions  for  peace;  the 
Bussians  had  been  reinforced ;  the  emperor  of  tbe  French  had  ordered  a  new 
conscription,  the  third  within  seven  months,  and  France  was  losing  heart. 
Had  there  been  a  vigorous  war  ministry  in  England  when  the  Allies  applied 
for  assistance,  some  great  result  might  ,have  been  obtained.  Lord  Howick 
answered  their  application  by  stating  that,  "  tbe  AUies  must  not  look  for  any 
considerable  land  force  from  Great  Britain."  A  subsidy  of  500,000i.  was 
granted — a  very  petty  and  therefore  very  useless  aid.  The  emperor  of  Buesia 
had  asked  for  a  loan  of  six  mUlions  from  the  government.  The  government 
proposed  to  sanction  a  privateloan,  upon  a  complicated  security  for  interest — 
that  tbe  Bussian  duties  upon  British  merchandise  should  be  levied  in  BHtish 
ports.  Great  Britain  had  other  modes  of  employing  her  money  and  her  arms 
than  in  curying  on  war  upon  a  great  scale.  Whether  her  government  were 
"Whig  or  Tory,  there  was  the  same  passion  for  little  expeditions,  A  writer 
ofreroarkable  powers  of  sarcasm  has  described  what  Bonaparte  would  do,  if  bis 
counsellors  "  were  taken  from  the  English  political  oaste."  He  would  "delay 
doing  anything  until  the  season  for  operations  was  nearly  gone  by ;  he  would 
then  probably  treat  a  little,  and  be  duped  by  his  allies,  and  cavil  and  wian^e 
a  good  deal,  and  quarrel  with  some  of  them,  and  excite  a  hatred  of  all  of  them, 
and  of  himself,  and  a  contempt  of  his  plans  among  his  own  subjects.  But, 
all  these  preliminaries  of  failure  being  settled,  he  would  at  lost  come  to  his 
operations ;  and  his  policy  would  be  to  get  up  a  number  of  neat  little  expe- 
ditions, equal  in  number  to  the  things  he  wants  to  tak&— -just  one  for  each 
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thing,"  •  This  is  a  masterly  description  of  the  cooncila,  in  1806,  of  the  Whiga, 
who  bequeathed  their  policy  to  their  Tory  aucceBsors  in  1807.  But  it  was  not 
Erected  agaiuat  the  Whiga.  It  woa  publiahed  in  October,  1808,  and  was 
intended  aa  a  philippic  against  the  first  meaaurea  of  the  Peninsular  war,  which 
it  waa  predicted  would  fail,  as  most  other  military  efforts  bad  failed,  in  pro- 
ducing  any  real  effect  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  what  waa  aaid,  and  never  more  truth  than  if  applied  to  the  "  neat 
little  expeditions  "  of  the  miniatry  of  lord  OrenviUe  and  lord  Howick,  to 
which  it  was  not  meant  to  apply. 

In  February,  1807,  Mr.  Thomas  GrenTilIe  is  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty. 
He  does  not  quite  approve  of  the  measures  of  bis  colleague,  Mr.  Wyndham, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  War  department.  He  writes, "  Wyndham  is  sending 
out  Whitelock  to  command  at  Plata.  I  know  not  why,  for  I  do  not  believe 
that  he  is  a  bit  better  than  Auchmnty."  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty,  after  the 
unfortunate  result  of  Popham's  attempt  upon  Buenos  Ayres,  had  been  sent 
out  with  a  reioforcement  of  8O0O  men.  He  found  that  be  could  do  nothing  at 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  had  attacked  Monte  Tideo.  He  took  this  fortified  seaport 
by  aaaault,  with  a  severe  loss.  When  Whitelock  was  sent  out  "  to  command 
at  Plata,"  the  government  knew  nothing  of  the  aucceas  of  Auchmuty;  and  his 
orders  were  to  place  bis  forces,  united  with  those  of  general  Crauford,  nnder 
the  command  of  general  Whitelock.  We  shall  have  presently  to  speak  of 
their  operations  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  June.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  want 
of  harmony  in  the  British  government  in  undertaking  these  enterprizes. 
Thomaa  Orenville  saya, "  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  all  those  distant 
combinations  are  of  necessity  subject  to  so  many  chances,  that  I  have  little 
stomach  to  them ;  but,  in  spite  of  my  feeble  opposition,  our  military  projectors 
are  running  after  one  expedition,  and  one  general  with  another  and  another, 
till,  in  military  language,  the  battalions  are  all  clubbed,  and  no  man  knows 
where  to  find  an  entire  company."  f  Of  his  own  management  of  naval 
expeditions,  Mr.  Thomas  QrenviUe  is  very  confident.  An  imposing  force  is 
to  bo  sent  to  the  Dardanelles,  to  co-operate  with  our  ally,  the  emperor 
of  Busaia,  against  whom  the  Forte  hod  declared  war,  we  suepecting  that 
the  French  influence  was  becoming  paramount  over  the  English  influence  at 
Constantinople.  The  Admiralty  has  its  favourite  commander  in  its  eye. 
"  The  Bnaaian  minister,"  writes  Grenville,  "  has  the  modeaty  to  propose  that  a 
Buasiaa  admiral  shall  command  the  combined  naval  force  at  the  Dardanelles,"}: 
The  proud  confidence  in  the  valour  and  sagacity  of  a  Britiab  admiral  waa 
amply  justified  by  the  memories  of  Howe  and  Nelson,  and  by  the  living 
examples  of  Collingwood  and  Sidney  Smith.  Sir  John  Thomaa  Duckworth 
was  vice-admiral  of  the  white ;  he  was,  moreover,  a  Knight  of  the  Bath — an 
honour  conferred  upon  him  in  1801,  on  his  return  from  taking  quiet 
possession  of  the  Danish  West  ludia  ialonds.g  Great  waa  the  astonishment 
of  Mr.  Thomaa  GreuTille,  a  few  weeks  after  he  went  out  of  office,  to  And  that 
the  expedition  to  the  Dardanellea  could  not  have  been  worse  managed,  even 

*  The  article  &ppnred  m  the  "  Edinborgh  RsTisir,"  Ootober,  1S08  ;  and  wai  atbibated  to 
Hi.  Broagham.     See  "  Homer'B  Hemoin,"  toI.  i.  p.  iS7, 

+  "  Conrt,  So.,  of  Oeorge  III."  vol.  It.  p.  123.  J  Ibid.,  p.  121. 
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if  a  Sussian  admiral  Iiad  commanded.  "  DuckTortli'B  buaineaa  and  bia 
orders  plainly  directed  bim  to  insist  npon  the  BiurendeF  of  the  Turkisli  fleet, 
or  to  bum  it,  and  to  bombard  the  town.  Why  he  baa  done  neither,  and  haa 
retired  to  give  them  time  to  make  this  enterprize  impoaalble,  I  cannot  gueaa ; 
but  am  mortified  at  being  disappointed  of  a  triumph  which  1  had  thonght 
was  as  certain  aa  the  sailing  of  the  expedition."*  It  ia  scarcely  necesBaiy  to 
enter  into  any  lengthened  detail  of  tbia  most  ridiculous  adventure,  which 
degraded  the  British  flag  in  the  eyea  of  all  the  world.  The  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople  was  general  Sebaatiani ;  the  English  ambassador  WM 
Mr.  Arbuthnot.  The  Busaian  ambassador  had  gone  on  board  an  Eogliah 
ship ;  the  French  and  the  British  minlstera  remained,  each  threatening 
Bultan  Selim  with  the  vengeance  of  their  courts  if  he  did  not  conform  to 
their  wishes.  But  Sebastiani  had  something  better  than  threats  to  offer — 
the  invincibles  of  Kapoleon  should  come  to  chaae  away  the  Kuasian  anoiea 
who  were  on  the  frontier.  Lord  Collingwood  in  January  waa  cruising  off 
Cadiz,  when  he  received  orders  from  the  Admiralty  to  detach  a  force  to  the 
Dardanelles ;  and,  "  aa  the  aervice  will  require  much  ability  and  firmness  in 
the  officer  who  is  to  command  it,  you  are  to  entrust  the  eiecution  thereof  to 
vice-admiral  sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth."  Collingwood  left  little  discretion 
to  the  ability  and  firmness  of  the  officer  that  he  had  not  the  usual  liberty  of 
a  chief-in-command  to  select.  He  recommended  Duckworth  not  to  tdlow 
any  negotiation  to  continue  more  than  half-an-houp ;  aa  any  proposition  to 
treat  would  probably  be  to  gain  time  for  preparing  reaiatance  or  securing  the 
Turkish  ships.  Duckworth,  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  smaller  Teasels, 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  having  received  little  damage  from  the 
flre  of  the  castles  at  the  mouth  of  that  atrait.  By  an  unhappy  accident,  the 
Ajax,  of  seventy-four  guna,  had  been  previously  burnt.  But  the  force  was 
large  enough  for  complete  success.  The  Tui^ish  fortifications  along  the 
Dardanelles  were  dilapidated.  When  the  fleet  appeared  before  Conataa- 
tinople  the  Sultan  was  alarmed,  and  would  glatlly  have  yielded.  Bat 
Sebaatiani  exhorted  him  to  do  what  Collingwood  foresaw  would  be  done — to 
gain  time  by  negotiation.  For  days  Duckworth  sent  threatening  notes,  and 
persuasive  notea,  and  notes  that  showed  clearly  that  nothing  was  to  be 
attempted.  Meanwhile  the  skilful  Sebastiani  had  taught  the  Turks  how  to 
defend  their  shores.  Cannon  were  mounted  upon  worka  at  which  the  whole 
population  laboured  day  and  night.  Troops  lined  the  coast.  All  the  passage 
down  the  Dardanelles  assumed  a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  the 
British  saw  as  they  passed  up.  The  longer  the  fleet  stayed  before  Constan- 
tinople the  greater  would  be  the  danger ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  duiimg 
the  course  of  thirty  miles,  the  gauntlet  was  run  through  a  constant  fire. 
From  the  caatlea  of  Seatoa  and  Abydcs  enormous  granite  shots,  wondroiu 
misaiies  which  British  aailora  bad  never  before  seen,  were  discharged,  breaking 
in  decks,  snapping  maats,  and  producing  a  consternation  such  as  no  ordinary 
bombardment  would  have  occasioned.  The  actual  loss  in  this  ill-fated  expe- 
dition waa  leas  than  might  have  been  expected — about  three  hundred  men 
hilled  and  wounded.  Attempta  were  made  in  parliament  to  investigate  the 
cauaea  of  thia  extraordinaiy  event.     But  the   successors  of   the  Whiga 
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Appeared  to  be  tenderly  diaposed  tow&rds  their  rivals,  at  a  time  irhen  a 
great  amount  of  obloquy  had  fallen  upon  themselves,  for  their  scheme  of  an 
expedition  which,  although  a  signsl  success,  was  considered,  as  that  of  the  - 
Dardanelles  wss  coosidered,  impolitic  and  unjust.  Other  expeditious  against 
the  Ottoman  power  had  been  sent  forth  bj  the  government  of  lord  Orenville. 
On  the  20th  of  March,  Alexandria  capitulated  to  a  force  of  5000  men 
embarked  at  Messina.  But  at  Alexandria  there  was  apprehension  that  the 
troops  would  soon  be  in  want  of  provisions  unless  !Bosetta  was  taken  pos- 
session of.  General  Fnzer,  with  1500  men,  marched  into  the  town,  and 
was  soon  driven  back  with  great  loss,  having  been  received  with  a  heavy  fire 
&om  the  houses  and  windows  of  the  inhabitants.  Another  British  force 
at  2500  men  was  sent  under  general  Stewart ;  and  that  little  army  had  to 
retreat  with  a  losa  of  a  third  of  its  cumber.  The  affair  of  Alexandria  ended 
by  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  general  Frazer,  on  condition  that  the  British 
piisoners  should  be  surrendered. 

The  most  fatal  result  of  the  various  projects  by  which  the  Whig  govern- 
ment acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  unluckiest  of  war-administrators, 
was  that  of  the  great  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres.  The  ministry,  ss  it 
now  appears,  had  asked  the  advice  of  sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  which  he  gave  in 
November,  1806,  and  in  February,  1807.  That  advice  is  chiefly  confined  to 
military  afiairs,  which,  to  be  successful,  required  to  be  arranged  upon  a  large 
scale.  In  February,  he  says,  "  the  late  occurrences  at  Buenos  Ayres  shows 
that  we  ought  not  to  rest  entirely  upon  the  accounts  which  wo  have  received 
of  the  inefBciency  of  the  Spanish  military  establishments  in  America."  * 
Upon  the  political  question,  he  is  not  then  so  decided.  He  observes,  "that 
all  those  who  have  communicated  their  ideas  to  his  majesty's  government 
npon  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  have  recommended 
that  they  should  have  in  view  a  revolution,  instead  of  a  conquest,  in  their 
proceedings."  The  protection  of  an  independent  government  would  fell 
upon  Great  Britain,  but  he  does  not  see  how  she  is  to  be  compensated  for 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  which  such  protection  would  entail.  AH 
the  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  natives  which  have  been  entertained  by 
persons  who  have  written  upon  Spanish  America  are  founded  as  much  upon 
their  wishes  for  an  independent  government,  aa  upon  their  hatred  of  their 
masters,  the  Spauiards.t  In  February,  180S,  when  it  was  seriously  contem- 
plated to  send  out  an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
himself,  to  co-opeiate  with  general  Miranda  in  the  liberation  of  Spanish 
America,  he  decidedly  says  (al'ter  the  adventure  which  ended  calamitously  in 
1807),  "  From  what  has  lately  passed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  from  all  that  I 
have  read  of  these  countries,  I  am  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  conquer 
them,  with  a  view  to  their  future  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  would 
certainly  fail ;  and,  therefore,  I  consider  the  only  mode  in  which  they  can  be 
wrested  from  the  crown  of  Spain  is  by  a  revolution,  and  by  the  establishment 
1^  an  independent  government  within  them."  J  General  Whitelock,  on  the 
28th  of  June,  landed  with  7S00  men  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  They  were  before  the  city,  which  was  nearly  invested,  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  of  July,  when  an  attack  was  ordered,  each  division  to  enter  upon 
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the  street  oppoeite  to  it,  and  march  throngli  ItB  p&rticular  street,  till  it 
reached  the  last  square  near  the  river  Plata.  In  this  progresa  the  troopa 
were  to  advance  with  unloaded  muabetH,  two  corporals  marching  at  the  head 
of  each  column  with  tools  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  barricaded  houses. 
The  doors  would  not  yield;  the  windows  and  roofs  were  crowded  with 
the  hostile  population;  and  a  terrible  fire  mowed  down  the  advancing 
soldiers.  Trenches  had  been  dug  in  the  streets ;  and  cannon  planted  there 
swept  away  hundreds  with  grape  ahot.  Auchmuty,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  a  strong  post ;  and  another  place 
of  strength  hud  been  taken,  when  the  action  was  ended  at  nightfall.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  British  had  been  killed  and  wounded,  or  were  priaoners. 
General  LiniereB,  the  commander  in  the  city,  addressed  a  letter  next  morning 
to  general  Whitelock,  ofiering  to  give  up  the  prisoners,  and  tbose  made  in 
the  previous  year,  if  he  would  desist  from  further  attach,  and  withdraw  the 
British  farces  from  La  Plata.  Monte  Video  was  of  course  to  be  surrendered. 
"Whitelock  agreed  to  these  degrading  terms ;  returned  home  with  a  whole  skin ; 
ran  great  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  English  populace,  who  nick- 
named him  general  Whitefeather ;  was  tried  by  court-martial,  and  was 
declared  "  totally  unfit  and  unworthy  to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  military 


capacity  whatever."    There  can  be  little  question  that  Mr.  "Wyndham  wia 
decided  in  the  appointment  of  an  incompetent  man,  by  that  preponderating 
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iitflueiice  irhicb,  in  those  days,  rendered  a  minister,  unlesa  he  were  NBolred 
to  maintain  his  reaponsible  authority,  the  slave  of  court  fkvouritiBm  and  of 
base  jobs.  From  these  influences  the  country  would  not  readily  h&ve  escaped 
unless  a  man  had  arisen,  to  prescribe  his  own  wilt  to  courts  and  ministers, — 
to  achieve  Buccesa  by  the  invincible  force  of  his  omi  sagacity,  and  yet  to 
keep  vrithin  the  bounds  of  duty. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  22nd  of  Juue.  On  the  26t;h,  upon 
an  Amendment  to  the  AddresB,  the  strength  of  parties  was  teBted  in  the 
fullest  house  erer  recorded.  Of  605  members  present,  not  counting  the 
Speaker  and  four  tellers  upon  the  division,  356  voted  with  the  government. 
The  Boyal  Speech,  delivered  by  Commissioners,  referred  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  efforts  of  his  majesty's  squadron  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  to  the 
losBes  sustained  by  our  gallant  troops  in  Ei^'ypt.  NeverthelesB,  his  majesty 
had  thought  it  right  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  enable  him,  in  concert 
with  his  ally  the  emperor  of  Bussia,  to  take  advantage  of  any  iavourable 
opportunity  of  bringing  the  hostiUties  in  which  they  are  engaged  gainst  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  a  conclusion.  His  majesty's  endeavours  had  been  most 
anxiously  employed  for  the  purpose  of  drawiag  closer  the  ties  by  which  he 
is  connected  with  the  powers  of  the  continent,  and  of  aaaisting  the  efforts  of 
those  powers  against  the  ambition  and  oppression  of  Prance.  Four  days 
after  this  speech  had  been  delivered,  came  thenews  of  the  battle  of  Friedland. 
The  efforts  of  the  powers  of  the  continent  were  at  an  end.  Prussia  was 
crouching  at  the  victor's  feet;  Bussia  nas  scheming  with  him  to  divide  the 
empire  of  the  world,  and  they  were  taking  sweet  counsel  together  for  the 
destruction  of  Great  Britain.  According  to  the  agreeable  arrangement  of  these 
potentates,  the  hostilities  against  the  Sublime  Porte  were  to  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion  by  Alexander  and  Napoleon  dividing  the  Turkish  empire — Alex- 
ander becoming  Emperor  of  the  East,  as  Napoleon  waa  to  be  Emperor  of  the 
West. 

After  the  great  battle  of  Eylau  the  Allied  armies  and  the  French  armies 
remained  for  several  months  inactive.  Beinforcements  were  necessary  to 
each,  for  repairing  the  terrible  destruction  of  that  day  when  the  falling  snow 
covered  thousands  of  the  dead  and  dying.  Kapoleon  had  proposed  peace  to 
Alexander,  but  Alexander  refused  the  proffered  terms.  He  expected  aid 
&om  England ;  but  the  suceoor  did  not  come  in  time.  The  Bussians  deter- 
mined to  act  for  themselves.  Early  in  June  they  attacked  the  French  lines, 
and  were  repelled.  A  great  encounter  tlien  took  place  at  Heilsberg ;  and  on 
the  14tb  of  June  a  general  battle  was  fought  at  Friedland,  which  broke  the 
Bussiau  spirit,  terminated  the  campaign,  and  made  the  two  emperors,  for  a 
season,  the  dearest  of  friends.  Eight  days  after  the  victory,  which  waa  von 
on  the  anniverBory  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  an  armistice  was  concluded,  and 
Napoleon  addressed  a  proclamation  to  bis  army  from  his  camp  at  Tilsit. 
"  IVom  the  hanks  of  the  Yiatula  we  have  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Niemen 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  eagle.  .  .  ,  Ton  will  return  to  France,  covered 
with  laurels,  after  having  obtained  a  glorious  peace  which  bears  a  guarantee 
for  its  duration.  It  is  time  that  our  country  should  live  in  repose  under 
shelter  from  the  malign  influence  of  England."  That  shelter  was  to  be  found 
in  the  new  friendship  of  Alexander — of  Alexander,  who,  only  a  few  days 
prerions,  had  written  t9  George  111,  "  that  there  waa  no  salratwD  to  himself 
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or  to  Europe  but  by  eternal  resiatance  to  Bonaparte."  •  On  the  9th  of  July, 
Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph  :  "  Peace  wae  aigned  yeeterday,  and 
ratified  to-day.  The  emperor  Alexander  and  I  parted  to-day  at  twelre  o'clock, 
after  having  pasted  three  weeks  together.  We  lived  as  intimate  friends.  At 
our  last  interview,  he  appeared  in  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  I 
in  that  of  St.  Andrew."  t 

On  the  25tb  of  June,  the  armieB  on  each  bank  of  the  Niemen  beheld  an 
extraordinary  preparation  for  some  grand  scenic  display.  In  the  middle  of 
tbe  river,  near  the  town  of  Tilsit,  was  moored  a  large  raft,  upon  which  was 
raised  a  pavilion  of  the  richest  stuffs  that  could  be  furnished  in  a  disbict  so 
remote  from  luxurious  capitals.  From  one  bank  of  the  Niemen  Napoleon 
took  boat,  accompanied  by  four  of  hia  great  officers.  From  the  other  bank 
Alexander  took  boat,  accompanied  by  five  of  his  suite,  princes  or  generals. 
The  two  potentates  met  on  the  raft  at  the  same  moment,  and  they  embraced 
each  other,  amidst  the  ahouta  of  the  soldiery.  The}'  then  entered  the  pavilion 
unaccompanied,  and  there  held  a  long  conversation  on  matters  of  high  import. 
Historians  take  upon  themselves  to  relate  what  passed  at  this  secret  con- 
ference and  in  other  private  coaversations.  M.  Thiers  is  careful  to  show  that 
Napoleon  seduced  Alexander  by  his  caressing  worda — flattering  the  monarch 
and  flattering  the  man — and  he  gives  ua  many  of  the  fine  speeches  is  which 
the  pliant  Tartar  was  won  to  awear  an  eternal  friendship,  founded  chiefly  upon 
a  mutual  hatred  of  England.  %  Some  Bussian  writers  excuse  the  violent  pro- 
fessions of  esteem  for  Napoleon  on  tbe  part  of  Alexander,  by  attributing  them 
to  his  profound  dieaimulation.  One  thing  is  clear — that  Napoleon  obtained 
all  that  he  wanted  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  especially  in  its  secret  articles. 
The  articles  that  were  patent  took  away  whole  provinces  from  Prussia,  and 
gave  her  back  some  territory  which  Napoleon  would  also  have  taken,  but 
which  was  restored  at  the  intercession  of  Alexander.    Out  of  the  spoils  of 
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Prussia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe  waa  formed  tbe  kingdom  of  "W^estphalia, 
of  which  Jerome  Bonaparte  was  to  be  king.    The  Prussian  prorinces  of 
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Poland  were  to  be  erected  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  bestowed 
npoQ  the  king  of  Saxony,  with  the  exception  of  one  province,  which  Hussia 
coveted.  King  Louis  and  king  Joseph  were  to  be  recognized  by  fiussia,  as 
well  as  all  Napoleoa's  creatioas  of  new  subject  states,  and  his  willing  ioBtru- 
ment,  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine.  But  in  addition  to  the  secret  articles 
of  this  Treaty,  there  was  a  Treaty  of  Alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between 
IFrance  and  Bussia,  of  which  the  conditions  were  to  be  inviolably  secret.  M. 
Thiers  says,  that  under  the  title  of  "  Secret  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit," 
many  conditions  absolutely  false  have  been  published.  "  The  Eaglisfa, 
especially,  to  justify  their  ulterior  conduct  towards  Denmark,  have  brought 
to  light  many  pretended  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  were  communi- 
cated to  the  cabinet  of  London  by  diplomatic  spies.  But,"  continues  M. 
Thiers, "  throDgh  authentic  and  ofBcial  documents  which  were  open  to  mj 
investigation,  I  am  able  for  the  first  time  to  give  the  veritable  stipulations 
of  Tilsit,  public  as  well  as  secret."  *  We  will  recapitulate  the  articles  of 
"  U  traiti oeculte"  thus  brought  to  light  by  the  French  historian.  It  con- 
tained an  engagement,  on  the  part  of  Bussia  and  of  France,  to  make  common 
cause  under  all  circumstances;  to  unite  their  forces  by  land  and  by  sea  in 
every  war  which  they  should  have  to  maintain  ;  to  take  arms  against  England, 
if  she  did  not  subscribe  to  the  mediation  of  Bussia  to  establish  peace  between 
herself  and  France  ;  to  make  war  against  the  Forte,  if  she  did  not  subscribe 
to  the  mediation  of  France  to  establish  peace  between  herself  and  Russia,  and 
in  case  this  mediation  was  refused,  to  rescue  the  European  provinces  from 
the  vexations  authority  of  the  Forte,  except  Constantinople  and  Boumelia. 
Moreover,  the  two  powers  agreed  to  summon,  in  common,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Portugal,  and  Austria,  to  concur  in  the  projects  of  France  and  of  Bussia : 
that  is,  to  shut  their  porta  against  England,  and  to  declare  war  against  her. 
This  is  the  text  of  the  treaty  to  be  kept  inviolably  secret,  as  given  by  the 
historian  of  the  Empire.  It  is  added,  by  some  writers,  that  Xapoleon  imparted 
to  Alexander  his  schemes  of  placiog  members  of  his  family  on  the  thrones  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  that  a  treaty  to  this  efiect  was  concluded.f 

"  While  this  was  passing  in  the  Korth,"  writes  lord  Malmesbury,  "a  plan 
was  forming  here  of  surprising  the  Danish  fleet.  Ministers  had  received  the 
most  undoubted  information  (and,  strange  to  say,  the  Jirtt  information  came 
through  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  duke  of  Portland  in  an  audience  he  had 
at  Carlton  House  in  Ma^)  that,  by  the  assistance  *of  this  fleet,  Bonaparte 
intended  to  invade  the  north-east  coast  of  England ;  and  this  came  from 
Portugal,  whose  fleet  Bonaparte  also  wanted.  The  Begent  of  Portugal 
rejected  the  proposal,  and  communicated  it  to  us.  The  Danes  accepted  it, 
were  silent  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  denied  it."  {  Our  Foreign  Secretary 
immediately  made  preparations  for  anticipating  the  hostile  submission  of 
Denmark  to  the  commands  of  Napoleon.  These  preparations  went  on, 
without  apparent  haste,  till  after  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  was  concluded,  when 
Mr.  Canning  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  Secret  Articles.  How  be  obtained 
that  knowledge  he  never  would  disclose.    The  "Memoirs  of  Fouob^"— now 

*  "  Le  CoDiulat  et  I'Empiie,"  tame  vii.  p.  S!8. 
+  Atisoo,  "  Hiatorj  of  Europe,"  toL  viL  p.  808. 
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generally  belierod  to  be  the  genuine  revelations  of  a  notable  intriguer,— 
contain  the  following  paisage ;  "  About  this  time  it  was  that  we  learned  the 
Bucceas  of  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen  by  the  Englieb ;  which  was  the  fint 
derangement  of  the  secret  atipulatione  of  Tilsit,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Danish  fleet  was  to  be  placed  at  the  dbposal  of  France.  Since  the  death  of 
Paul  L,  I  never  saw  N^apoleon  give  himself  up  to  such  violent  transports  of 
passion.  That  which  astonished  him  most  in  that  vigorous  coup-ie-flumi  vas 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  English  ministry  took  their  resolution."* 
Bonaparte  suspected  Talleyrand,  says  Tauch^.  According  to  another  autho- 
rity, some  humbler  person  was  the  medium  of  communication  to  the  British 
government.  Mr.  Stapleton,  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Canning,  says,  that 
an  individual  was  concealed  behind  a  curtain  of  the  tent  on  the  raft,  and 
heard  Napoleon  propose  to  Alexander,  and  Alexander  consent  to  the  pro- 
position, that  the  Erench  should  take  possession  of  the  fleet  of  Denmark.t 
That  Talleyrand  should  have  betrayed  the  counsels  of  his  master,  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  is  just  as  improbable  as  that  any  "rash,  intruding  fool" 
should  have  been  the  rat  behind  the  arras,  whilst  Bessi^res  and  Duroc, 
Senningsen  and  Ouwarrow,  were  watching  on  either  side  of  the  pavilion  on 
the  Niemen.  Without  the  knowledge  of  any  special  provision  that  the 
Danish  fleet  was  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Fruice,  the  general  agreement 
of  the  treaty  that  Denmark  and  other  powers  should  be  compelled  to  join 
£>ussia  and  France,  in  a  war  against  Bngland,  was  sufficient  to  render  a 
measure  of  hostility  towards  Denmark  justifiable  upon  the  great  principle  of 
self-defence.  "  Xo  expedition  was  ever  better  planned,  or  better  eiecutfed, 
and  none  ever  occasioned  more  clamour."  X 

On  the  12th  of  August,  Kr.  Jackson,  an  envoy  &om  England,  arrived  in 
Copenbagen,  to  demand  the  delivery  of  the  Danish  fleet  to  lord  Gambler, 
the  British  admiral,  who  was  in  the  Sound  with  tw^ity-seven  aail  of  the  hue, 
and  many  smaller  vessels,  in  company  with  a  fleet  of  transports,  conveying 
twenty-seven  thousand  land-troops.  The  demand  of  Mr.  Jackson  wis 
accompanied  vritb  an  assurance  that  the  fleet  should  be  taken  care  of  in 
British  ports,  and  restored  upon  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  France  and 
Buesia.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  indignantly  refused ;  and  prepared 
for  defence.  The  British  land  forces  were  commanded  by  lord  Cathc»*t,  the 
command  of  the  reserve  being  entrusted  to  sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  He  hid 
been  called  &om  his  civit  duty  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  take  this  mihtarr 
duty.  The  troops  were  landed  on  Zealand  on  the  16th.  They  were  not 
(^osed ;  and  they  closely  invested  Copenhagen  on  the  land  side,  erecting 
powerful  batteries.  Numerous  bomb-vessels  were  ready  also  to  pom  their 
fire  from  the  sea  upon  the  devoted  city.  Congreve-rockets  were  there  to  ba 
tried  for  the  first  time.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  wittt  his  customary  modera- 
tion, would  have  preferred  "  an  establishment  upon  Amag,  as  a  more  certain 

mode  of  foroing  a  capitulation  than  a  bombardment I  think  it 

behoves  us  to  do  as  little  mischief  to  the  town  as  possible,  and  to  adopt  any 
mode  of  reducing  it,  rather  than  bombardment."  §  The  bombardment  did  take 

*  Qaoled  in  Hr.  BotMrt  Bell's  "Utt  of  Cuming,"  p.  337. 

i-  Stapleton,   "Qmikb  Cuiiiing  tod  his  Time^"  p.  125  {1SS9). 

i  Matmeibui?,   "KBiie^"  toI.  it.  p  8SS. 
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place ;  in  spite  of  one  more  eSbrt  for  averting  it,  hj  a  proclamation  on  the  part 
of  the  British  cominanders  that  they  wonld  withdraw  their  forcea,  if  the  fleet 
were  surrendered  as  «  deposit  to  be  restored  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The 
Crown  Prince  replied  by  a  proclamation  which  was  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
by  ordering  the  seizure  of  all  British  ships  and  property.  The  bombardment 
was  commenced  with  fatal  rigour,  and  continued  for  four  days.  The  con- 
flagration of  the  city,  and  the  Bufferings  of  the  inhabitants,  were  amongst 
those  occnrrencefi  of  the  war  which  are  most  painfal  to  look  back  upon. 
The  Danish  nary  and  arsenal  were  surrendered  on  the  8th  of  Beptembec. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  He  mitai 
on  the  day  on  which  he  concluded  the  settlement  with  the  Danish  cemn^ 
sioners,  "  I  have  only  to  observe  upon  the  instniment,  that  it  (Mmtaiiis  flis 
absolute  and  unconditional  cession  of  the  fleet  and  naval  stores,  and 'gives  us 
the  poBseasion  of  those  military  points  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  emtUe 
ua  to  equip  and  carry  away  the  vessels.  This  was  alt  that  we  wanted;  and 
in  everything  else  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  conciliate  the  Danes."*  His  vom 
conclusion  was  not  acceptable  to  violent  politicians,  who  wanted  some  fiivElier 
evidences  of  our  power.  Enough  had  been  done  for  our  own  flAty ;  too 
much  had  been  done  to  satisfy  the  honest,  hut  not  very  politic,  indignation  of 
those  who  felt  like  Francis  Homer.  He  had  "  endeavoured  for  jnrttile  to 
view  it  as  one  of  the  extreme  cases  of  that  necessity  which  has  no  law ;" 
bat  he  turned  aside  from  "  the  intricacies  of  state  expediency  to  the  daylight  of 
common  justice  and  old  rules."  t  The  state  expediency  is  now  held  to  have 
been  justly  paramount. 

i.  p.  21— Lattar  to  Loid  Hawksaborf,  Sept.  8. 
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Iioliit[on  of  Qrcat  Britain — HostJlitT  of  Sarope — BoDsparte'i  Continental  Sjst«m — His  pUna  Tor 
becomiog  master  of  tbe  PeDioiala— Fiench  invasion  of  Portugal— The  Regent  of  Fortogal 
fiiea  to  the  BrBiila— Charles  IV.  of  Spain  abJicatea— He,  and  PErdinand  liti  sou, 
entrapped  by  Napoleon  at  Bayonne — Ineurrection  at  Madrid— The  Spanish  Jontaa  aik  the 
aid  of  England— gym pathy  of  the  Bcftlish  people-Sir  Artbor  Welleiley  lent  with  troop* 
to  Purtugal— Sncoessei  of  the  Spaniards— Zsnigoia— Victory  of  Wellealey  at  VimLero— 
Convention  of  Cintra— Sir  John  Moore  mnrvhes  into  Spain— Kapoleon  tabcB  (be  commiid 
of  bis  army  in  Spain— Moore'a  retreat — Battle  of  Corunna— Death  of  Sir  John  Moore— 
Sufferinga  of  his  army- National  gloom— Charges  against  the  duke  of  Tork— Parlia- 
mentary inquiry— The  Dnke  resigni — Lord  CochraLe's  enterprise  in  Aii  Roada- Austria 
deckres  war  against  France — Sir  Arthur  Wellealey  takea  the  command  at  Ia«baa — 
Paaaage  of  the  ^nro.    Intelligence  of  important  eveuU. 

The  'Eojal  Speech,  delifered  by  Commiaaioners,  on  tbe  opening  of  the 
Seaaion  of  Parliament  on  the  Slat  of  January,  1808,  was  of  greater  length, 
and  bore  upon  more  important  points  of  Foreign  Affaira,  than  any  aimilar 
document  during  the  most  stirring  years  einee  1793.  The  view  of  our  poai- 
tioB  with  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  not  cheering.  Britain  seemed 
to  have  reached  that  extremity  of  isolation  which  the  Boman  poet  described, 
aud  which;the  French  emperor  desired  to  eatahlish  aa  a  political  fact.  The 
treaty  of  Tilait,  aaid  the  Speech,  confirmed  tbe  influence  and  control  of  France 
over  the  powers  of  the  continent ;  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to 
combine  those  powers  in  one  general  confederacy  against  tbis  kingdom.    For 
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this  purpoae,  the  vliole  of  the  navtd  force  of  Europe  was  to  be  brouglit  to 
boar  upon  variouB  points  of  the  British  domiDiona,  and  epecifieally  the  fleets 
of  Portugal  and  Denmark.  It  was  an  indispenBahle  duty  to  place  these  fleets 
out  of  the  reach  of  such  a  confederacy.  Painful  but  necessary  measures  of 
force  were  successful  with  regard  to  Denmark.  The  fleet  of  Portugal  had 
been  secured  from  the  grasp  of  Prance,  and  was  then  employed  in  conveying 
to  its  American  dominions  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy.  The  determination  of  IFrance  to  excite  hostilities  between  Great 
Britain  and  Busaia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  had  been  too  successful.  These 
powers  had  withdrawn  their  ministers  from  London.  The  machinations  of 
the  enemy  had  prevented  the  war  with  Turkey  being  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
The  king  of  Sweden  alone  had  resisted  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  aban- 
don our  alliance.  The  government  of  the  United  States  had  refused  to 
ratify  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  agreed  upon  in  1806,  and  was  making 
pretensions  inconsistent  with  our  maritime  rights.  In  consequence  of  the  ' 
decree  by  which  France  declared  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions  in  a 
state  of  blockade,  subjecting  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  the  kingdom 
to  seizure  and  confiscation,  his  majesty  resorted  to  a  measure  of  mitigated' 
retaliation ;  bat  that  being  inefiectual,  other  measures  of  greater  rigour  had 
been  adopted  by  Orders  in  Council.  This  was,  indeed,  a  catalogue  of  ills. 
In  spite  however,  said  the  Speech,  of  the  difficulties  endeavoured  to  be 
imposed  by  the  enemy  upon  the  commerce  of  tbia  country,  its  resources  tisd 
during  the  last  year  been  so  abundant  as  to  produce  a  great  increase  of 
revenue. 

Q-loomy  as  was  the  prospect  arising  out  of  this  frank  explanation — 
England  without  one  ally  but  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  whom  some  deemed 
chivalrous  and  others  deemed  mad — France,  whose  territory  was  extended  far 
beyond  the  wildest  ambition  of  her  old  race  of  kings,  under  an  emperor  who 
was  the  real  suzerain  of  Naples,  of  Italy,  of  Switzerland,  of  Holland,  of  Ger- 
many— America  subject  to  the  will  of  a  President  who  had  ever  been  a  hater 
of  England,  and  was  now  anxious  for  open  war, — gloomy  as  was  this  prospect, 
was  there  any  ray  of  hope  to  illumine  the  darkness  ?  The  historian  of  the 
French  empire  points  to  this  single  rayin  a  brief  sentence.  To  the  universal 
dominion  of  Xapoleon  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  desired — nothing  more, 
than  "  the  submission  of  peoplet  to  this  gigantic  edifice."  *  During  fifteen 
years  of  war,  Eugland,  in  her  system  of  subsidies  and  coalitions,  had  seen  only 
Kings  as  allies.  The  time  was  coming  when  she  was  to  look  upon  Nations 
for  her  friends.  During  that  year  of  1808  she  found  out  the  chink  in  her 
enemy's  armonr,  and  she  soon  proved  that  he  was  not  invulnerable. 

The  hatred  of  the  people  of  many  countries  to  the  domination  of  Napoleon 
received  an  immense  impulse  from  the  tyrannical  enforcement  of  the  Decree 
which  constituted  what  is  called  his  Continental  System.  The  eulogists  of 
If&poleon's  glory,  and  the  believers  in  the  vocation  of  France  to  rule  the 
world,  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  decay  of  his  power  may  be  dated  from 
the  attempt  to  destroy  England  by  shutting  out  her  commerce  from  every 
port  of  Europe.  '*  If  this  interdict  had  been  maintained  some  years,  England 
would  probably  have  been  obliged  to  yield,"  says  M.  Thiers.    "  Unhappily, 

*  TUen,  "LeOmiiBlaVetrSiiipiM,"  tamaxriU  p.  K9. 
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the  continental  blockade  v&s  to  add  to  the  eiOBperatioii  of  peoples  obliged  to 
bend  to  the  eiigenciea  of  onr  pobcy."  •  It  waa  not  enough  to  eiaspente 
manj  populations  by  handing  over  ancient  States  to  netrnuuten;  by  creatiiig 
kings  out  of  the  many  sons  of  the  lawyer  of  Ajaccio  ;  by  endeavouring  to 
amalgamate  communities  wholly  different  in  their  lawa,  their  cuatoma,  and 
their  creeda ;  to  play  with  the  masses  aa  if  they  were  the  pawns  of  the  chew- 
board.  He  mpst  cut  off  the  sources  of  their  industrial  wealth ;  he  must 
ibrbid  to  mankind,  whether  enemy,  or  subject,  or  allied,  or  neutral,  that  inter- 
change  of  produce  and  manufactures  which  were  necessary  to  the  prosperity, 
and  eveo  to  the  existence,  of  producer  and  consumer.  The  defence  of  the 
continental  blockade  was,  that  it  vraa  the  retaliation  of  a  measure  of  the 
British  goTemment  in  May,  1806,  when  all  the  porta  between  Brest  and  the 
£lbe  were  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Napoleon,  in  the  preamble  to  ibe 
Berlin  decree,  proclaimed  that  the  places  declared  by  England  in  1806  to  be 
•  in  a  state  of  blockade  were  ports  before  which  ahe  had  not  a  single  vessel  of 
war.  This  was  wholly  untrue.  It  was  not  a  paper  blockade — "  bloeiu  ntr  U 
papier,  imagine  par  V  Angleterre"  t  So  far  from  being  a  paper  blockade, 
^ere  was  a  sufficient  force  to  maintain  it — a  principle  recognized  by  all 
publicista  as  constituting  the  validity  of  an  interference  with  the  right  of 
neutrals  to  trade  with  a  hostile  country.  On  t^e  contrary,  the  Berlin  decree 
declared  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  when  France  had  no  ships 
on  the  sea  to  make  the  blockade  real  instead  of  nominal.  But  thia  decree 
went  much  further.  It  not  only  prohibited  all  commerce  and  correspondence 
with  the  British  island  b,  but  it  declared  every  English  subject  to  be  a  prisoner 
c£  war  who  was  found  in  a  country  occupied  by  the  troops  of  France  or  of 
her  alHea.  It  declared  all  property  belonging  to  an  English  subject  to  be 
lawful  prize.  It  prohibited  all  trade  in  British  manufactured  goods.  It 
declared  all  merchandize  coming  from  &rcat  Biitaia  or  her  colonies  to  be 
lanAil  prize.  It  shut  out  every  vessel  that  had  touched  at  any  port  of  Britain 
ar  her  colonies.  By  the  MUan  decree  of  December,  1807,  the  British 
dominions  in  all  parte  of  the  loorld  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  ; 
and  all  countries  were  prohibited  from  trading  with  each  other,  in  any  articles 
produced  or  manufactured  in  the  countries  thus  placed  under  interdict. 
This  latter  decree  was  alleged  to  be  in  retaliation  of  the  British  Orders  in 
Council  of  N^ovember,  1807.  Of  the  impolicy  of  these  Orders  of  the  British 
government  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  another  chapter.  We  have  at  present 
ta  confine  ourselves  to  that  first  decree  of  14'apoleon,  whose  attempted  enforce* 
mait  upon  Portugal  in  August,  1807,  was  the  alleged  cause  of  the  Freuch 
invasion  of  that  kingdom.  It  thus  led  to  the  great  series  of  eveuta  which 
twroinated  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  the  crushing  despotism  of  the 
man  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  when  be  made  the  extravagant 
attempt  by  rash  decrees  to  fetter  the  freedom  of  human  action,  in  the  indi»- 
pcnsable  aupply  of  human  wants — by  decrees  which,  carrying  with  them  a 
natnral  impossibility  of  execution,  rendered  the  tyrannical  machinery  by 
wluch  they  were  vainly  attempted  to  be  enforced,  not  only  odioua  but 
ds^picahle,  and  produced  a  conviction  that  the  "  gigantic  edifice  "  was  built 
i^n  the   sands.     Bourrienne,  who  in  1807  was  the  charge   d'affaiiru  of 
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France  at  Hamburg,  aaje  tliat  the  emperor  having  ordered  him  to  provide 
an  immense  supply  of  clothing  for  the  armies  in  Prussia,  he  authorized  a 
house  at  Hamburg,  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  decree,  to  bring  cloth  and  leather 
from  Eugland.  Had  the  decrees,  he  states,  relative  to  English  merchandize 
been  obaerved,  the  French  troops  would  have  perished  with  cold.  Licences, 
he  tells  us,  for  the  disposal  of  Englbh  goods  were  procured  at  a  high  price 
hy  those  who  were  rich  enough  to  pay  for  them.  Smuggling  on  a  small 
scale  was  punished  with  death,  whilst  the  govemment  carried  it  on  exten- 
sively.  Under  Davouat's  rule  at  Hamburg  a  poor  man  had  neariy  been  shot 
for  having  introduced  a  loaf  of  sugar  for  the  use  of  his  family,  whilst  Kapoleon 
was  perhaps  signing  a  licence  for  the  introduction  of  a  million  of  sugar  loaves, 
Bourrieijne  sums  up  many  such  instances,  by  Baying,  "  It  is  neoeasary  to 
witness,  as  I  have,  the  numberless  vexations  and  misoriea  occasioned  by  the 
unfortunate  Continental  System,  to  understand  the  mischief  its  author 
did  in  Europe,  and  bow  much  that  mischief  contributed  to  Kapoleon'a 

ian."  • 

'Whenever  the  emperor  of  the  French  was  reposing  aflier  the  fatigues  of 
battle  fields,  the  world  might  be  assured  that  new  schemes  of  aggrandizemeut 
were  shaping  themselves  in  his  mind  into  some  decided  course  of  action.  He 
was  passing  the  summer  of  IS07  in  the  pleasant  shades  of  Pontainebleau, 
revolving  various  devices  for  makiug  himself  master  of  Spain.  The  fate  of 
Portugal  was  presumed  to  be  determined  by  a  secret  treaty — the  treaty  of 
Fontainebleau — between  Napoleon  and  Chorles  IV.  of  Spain,  by  which  a  par- 
tition was  made  of  that  kingdom,  and  by  which  Godoy,  the  favourite  of  tlie 
Bpaniflh  court,  should  be  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  and  be  prince 


of  Algarves.     But  Napoleon  had  far  higher  objects  in"  lending  his  ear  to  the 
petty  intrigues  and  disgraceful  quarrels  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  hia  son 
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Ferdinand — in  propitiating  Godoj,  and  pretesding  to  mate  fkmiljr  alliances 
vitli  the  Spanisti  BourbooB.  He  intended  to  eject  the  Houie  of  Bourbon 
from  tfaeir  throne;  but  tbia  project  required  to  be  worked  bj'  testatiTe 
approaches.  Fraud  was  to  go  before  violence.  The  dethronement  of  the 
House  of  Braganza  was  an  easier  process.  It  should  precede  the  more 
difficult  operation  of  entrapping  the  king  of  Spain  find  his  son,  and  holding 
thorn  in  durance,  before  he  could  write  to  his  brother  Joseph,  "  I  destine  this 
crown  for  you."  *  The  ejection  of  the  prince-regent  of  Portugal  was  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  simple  exercise  of  military  force. 

On  the  12th  uf  August,  1807,  the  Trench  ambassador  at  Lisbon  preseoted 
a  note  to  tbe  Portuguese  government,  requiring,  by  the  1st  of  September, 
the  prince-regent  of  Portugal  to  emancipate  himself  from  English  influence 
by  declaring  war,  confiscating  all  English  merchandize,  closing  his  ports 
against  Snglish  vessels,  and  uniting  his  squadrons  to  the  navies  of  the 
Continental  Powers.  Unless  be  did  so,  the  ambassador  would  demand  bis 
passports.  Lord  Strangford,  our  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  knew  the  force  that 
was  put  upon  the  Portuguese  government,  and  did  not  resent  the  declaration 
of  war  that  the  prince-regent  was  compelled  to  make.  The  prince,  however, 
refused  to  confiscate  English  property.  Uaelesa  as  he  knew  his  remonstrances 
would  be,  they  gave  him  a  breathing  time  ;  and  he  advised  the  English  mer- 
chants to  sell  their  goods  and  depart  the  kingdom.  On  the  19th  of  October  the 
French  general  Junot  crossed  the  Bidsssoa,  with  orders  to  march  across  Spain, 
and  make  himself  master  of  Lisbon  and  of  the  fleet  by  the  30th  of  November. 
"  On  no  account  halt  in  your  march  even  for  a  day,"  wrote  Napoleon  on  the 
2nd  of  November.  The  urgency  of  his  orders  made  Junot  disregard  every 
obstacle  presented  by  the  violence  of  the  rains,  the  badaesa  of  the  mountain 
roads,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence.  After  crossing  the  Portu- 
guese frontier,  and  before  reaching  Abrantes,  this  army  was  almost  wholly 
disorganized.  Its  wretched  condition  was  not  known  in  Lisbon — a  city  of 
three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants — or  resistance  would  probably  have  been 
made  before  the  court  yielded  to  the  fear  of  some  impending  calamity.  The 
apathy  of  the  government  and  the  people  has  been  stated  as  the  result  of 
the  conviction  that  the  army  of  Junot  was  only  an  advanced  guard  of  the 
legions  that  were  collected  at  Bayonne  ;  and  that  another  course  than  that 
of  open  resistance  was  necessarily  determined  upon.  Aa  the  French  advanced, 
the  Portuguese  government  sequestrated,  or  made  a  show  of  sequestrating,  the 
property  of  the  few  merchants  that  remained  in  Lisbon.  Lord  Strangford 
then  withdrew  on  board  the  Eogliab  fleet  in  the  Tagus.  It  is  generally  stated 
by  historians,  French,  Portuguese,  aud  English,  that  our  ambassador,  haviug 
received  a  copy  of  the  '  Moniteur*  of  the  13th  of  November,  which  contained 
these  words,  "  The  House  of  Braganza  has  ceased  to  reign,"  transmitted  tlie 
newspaper  to  the  prince-regent,  who  immediately  decided  on  flight  to  the 
Brazils.  M.  Thiers  maintains  that  no  such  words  appear  in  any  '  Mooiteur' 
of  that  date,  or  near  it.  But  he  states  that  in  the  '  Moniteur'  of  the  18th  of 
November  is  an  article,  evidently  dictated  by  Napoleon,  on  the  four  Soglish 
expeditions  in  1807 — those  of  Copenhagen,  Alexandria,  Constantinople,  sod 
Buenos  Ayres — wiiich  article  contains  this  passage :    "  After  these  four  eipe- 
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^itioDS,  which  so  well  determine  the  moral  and  military  dedine  of  England, 
let  us  Bpeak  of  the  eituatioii  in  which  they  leave  Portugal  at  this  day.  The 
prince-regent  of  Portugal  loses  his  throne.  He  loaes  it,  infiuenced  by  the 
intrigues  of  England,  He  loses  it,  because  he  has  not  been  willing  to  seize 
the  English  merchandize  at  Lisbon.  What  does  England  do,  this  ally  ? 
She  regards  with  indifference  what  is  passing  in  Portugal  ....  The  fall 
of  the  House  of  Braganza  will  remain  a  new  proof  that  the  destruction  of 
whatever  power  attaches  itself  to  England  is  inevitable,"  *  There  is  little 
to  choose  between  the  meaning  of  the  pithy  sentence  and  of  the  lengthened 
argument.  The  prince-regent  now  took  his  resolution.  The  British  ambsa- 
sador  returned  on  shore  to  aid  him  in  carrying  out  his  purpose.  The  sailors 
of  our  fleet  made  the  moat  strenuous  exertions  to  fit  out  the  Portuguese  fleet 
of  eight  sail  of  the  line,  three  frigates,  and  twenty-three  other  veBsela.  On 
the  29th  of  November,  the  archives  of  Portugal,  the  treasure,  the  plate  and 
other  valuable  effects,  having  been  got  on  board,  a  train  of  carriages  moved  to 
the  quay  of  Belem,  conveying  the  prince-regent,  his  mother  the  queen  who 
had  been  many  years  insane,  and  the  two  princesses  of  the  &mUy.  A  crowd 
of  attendants  and  other  court  fugitives  accompanied  them.  Altogether, 
fifteen  thousand  persons  left  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of  Kovember.  They  were 
going  to  the  great  dependency  which  Portugal  had  held  uninterrupted  by  any 
hostility  for  a  hundred  and  two  years — a  land  of  vast  natural  riches,  but  one 
which  the  parent  state  governed  upon  the  narrowest  principles  of  monopoly. 
From  the  time  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  Lisbon  to 
Brazil,  the  colony  prospered  in  a  new  life.  In  1816  it  became  a  constituent 
part  of  the  Portuguese  empire.  As  the  British  fleet  saluted  the  Portuguese 
squadron  as  it  passed  down  the  Tagus,  the  sun  became  eclipsed;  and  a 
superstitious  dread  came  over  the  population.  The  French,  as  the  last  of  the 
royal  fleet  cleared  the  bar,  came  within  sight  of  the  Tagus — a  ragged  and 
starving  remnant  of  a  great  army.  The  prey  that  they  were  to  seize  was 
gone.  They  were  enough  for  the  occupation  of  the  city — enough  to  levy 
contributions  on  the  country — enough  to  induce  the  belief  that  Portugal 
would  never  be  separated  from  its  French  masters.  The  delivery  of  Portugal 
from  the  thraldom  of  Kapoleon  was  to  turn  upon  the  speedy  manifestation 
of  popular  resistance  to  his  fraud  and  oppression  in  Spain. 

Ferdinand,  prince  of  Aaturios,  the  heir  of  the  Spanish  crown,  was  just 
entering  upon  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  when  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
Napoleon  which  produced  very  memorable  consequences.  His  wife  had  died 
in  1806 — a  woman  of  firm  mind,  who  bad  endeavoured  to  rescue  her  imbecile 
husband  from  the  wretched  state  of  pupilage  in  which  he  had  been  kept  by 
his  infamous  mother  and  her  paramour  Godoy.  Ferdinand  solicited  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon ;  described  the  humiliation  to  which  his  father  and 
himself  were  reduced  by  the  favourite  ;  and  expressed  his  wish  to  be  united 
to  a  princess  of  Napoleon's  family.  Godoy  discovered  what  was  passing; 
and  having  persuaded  Charles  IT.  that  Ferdinand  was  conspiring  against 
his  life,  the  prince  was  arrested.  With  the  weakness  of  bis  character,  he  was 
terrified  into  the  acknowledgment  of  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  his  father — a 
confession  for  which  it  is  beKered  there  was  no  foundation,  except  in  the 
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secret  correBpondence  with  ffapoleon.  U^eao while,  Portugal  was  in  the  occapn- 
tion  of  Junot.  French  soldiers  weie  constantly  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  and 
planting  tbemaelves  in  frontier  fortresBes.  The  Court  became  alarmed;  and 
Oodoy  peranaded  the  king  to  follow  the  example  of  the  prinoe-regent  of  Por- 
tugal, and  seek  in  the  rich  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  New  World  that 
security  which  the  revolutions  of  the  Old  World  denied  to  crowned  heads. 
Ferdinand  was  hesitating  what  to  do;  when  the  people  of  Madrid,  who  had 
always  felt  a  compassionate  affection  for  the  prince  of  Asturias,  resolved  that 
he  should  not  be  removed  by  force  j  and  the  guards  at  Aranjues  fevolted, 
and  would  have  takm  the  favourite's  life  had  not  the  prince  interfered  to  save 
him.  This  was  on  the  l?th  of  March.  On  the  19th,  Charles  IV.  abdicated 
in  favour  of  his  son,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
The  king,  in  the  decree  which  tranaferred  the  crown,  asserted  that  his  abdica- 
tion was  his  spontaneous  act.  In  a  letter  to  Napoleon  be  said  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  abdicate,  and  had  no  hope  but  in  the  support  of  his  magnanimoos  ally. 
The  exiled  emperor  said  to  O'Mcara,  "  When  I  saw  those  uUiicillet  quarrelling 
and  frying  to  dethrone  each  other,  I  thought  that  I  might  as  well  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  dispossess  an  inimical  family."  *  No  Eaglishman  would 
have  thought  it  a  calamity  that  this  miserable  race  should  have  been  set  aside 
by  the  will  of  a  misgoverned  people.  But  that  the  father  and  the  aoa  should 
have  been  lured  out  of  Spain  by  devices  such  as  kidni^pen  could  not  have 
«x6elled,  and  then  compelled  to  deliver  up  the  proud  Spanish  people  to  the 
rule  of  an  insolent  foreigner,  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  English  wrath 
against  the  inordinate  rapacity  of  the  man  who  did  not  conquer  this  land  ol 
historic  renown ;  hut  whom  they  regarded  as  "  a  cutpurse," 


On  the  Slat  of  April,  Ferdinand  was  in  the  hands  of  the  betrayer  at 
Bayonne.  On  the  30th  the  old  king  and  queen  were  in  the  same  clutches. 
Oodoy  had  been  previously  seized  by  Murat,  and  sent  under  guard  to  Napo- 
leon, who  had  reached  Bayonne  on  the  14th  of  ApriL  On  the  2nd  of  May 
there  was  an  insurrection  at  Madrid,  upon  the  people  learning  that  Ferdinand 
was  entrapped  into  the  power  of  the  French  emperor.  On  the  6th  of  May 
Napoleon  wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph,  "  King  Cbarles  has  yielded  up  to  me 
hia  right  to  the  throne,  and  he  is  about  to  retire  to  Compi&gne  with  the 
queen  and  some  of  hia  children.  A  few  days  before  this  treaty  was  signed, 
the  prince  of  Asturias  abdicated;  I  restored  the  crown  to  king  Charlea.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  great  iusurrcction  at  Madrid  on  the  2nd  of  May  i  between 
thirty  and  forty  thousand  persons  were  collected  in  the  streets  and  houses, 
and  Hred  &om  the  windows.  Two  battailous  of  fusileers  of  my  guard,  and  four 
«r  five  hundred  horse,  soon  brought  them  to  their  aenses.  More  than  two 
thousand  of  the  populace  were  kilied."t  Five  days  after,  he  again  writes  to 
Joseph, — "  The  nation,  through  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castile,  asks  me  for 
a  king,  I  destine  this  crown  for  you."  What  the  nation  was  really  asking 
for  was, — help  from  England.  The  insurrection  at  Madrid  was  quickly 
followed  by  popular  agitations  throughout  tlie  country.     Provincial  juntaa 
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were  eatabliBlied  in  many  diatricto.  The  supreine  junta  of  Seville  prodaiDied 
Ferdinand  TIL,  and  declared  war  agiamst  France.  Tbe  new  king  came  to 
Bajonne,  and  proposed  a  Constitution  to  a  junta  there  aasembled  of 
BubmisaiTe  nobles.    The  people  flew  to  arms. 

The  British  nation  was  not  slow  to  manifest  its  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Spanish  patriots.  Two  deputiea  from  Austurins  bad  left  Gtijon  in  an  open 
boat,  and  were  picked  up  at  sea  by  one  of  our  frigates.  "  They  were  received 
with  open  arms,"  says  Malmesbury.  The  Tsteraa  diplomatist  wanted  some 
grander  enTojB  to  arrive  than  an  Asturian  hidalgo  and  an  Asturian  attorney. 
"  Canning  would  not  listen,"  he  aays.  Canning  wanted  no  better  aunrance 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people  than  those  chosen  by  the  people  could  afford  him. 
On  the  15tb  of  June,  Sheridan,  in  the  Houae  of  Commons,  made  a  speech 
which  electrified  the  conntry.  He  was  convinced  that  there  never  existed  ao 
happy  an  opportanity  for  G-reat  Britain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue 
of  the  world.  He  would  do  nothing  by  driblets.  If  a  co-operation  with 
Spain  were  expedient  it  should  be  an  effectual  co-operation.  "  Bonaparte 
has  hitherto  run  a  moat  victoriooB  race.  Hitherto  he  has  had  to  contend 
against  princes  without  dignity  and  ministers  without  wiadam.  He  has 
fought  against  countries  in  which  the  people  have  been  indifferent  aa  to  his 
success.  He  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  fight  against  a  country  in  which 
the  people  are  animated  with  one  spirit  to  resist  him."  •  Sheridan  moved  for 
papers,  which  Canning  said  would  be  inconvenient  to  produce ;  but  Caniung's 
answer  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  cabinet :  "  There  exists  the 
strongest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  to  afford  every 
practicable  aid  in  a  contest  so  magnanimoua.  In  endeavouring  to  afford  thia 
aid  it  will  never  occur  to  us  to  consider  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Spain  and  Qreat  Britain."  There  were  a  few  expressions  of  doubt  and 
despondency  in  Parliament ;  hut  it  was  impoasible  to  resist  what  Wilberforce 
described  as  the  universal  feeling.  "  Every  Briton  joined  in  enthusiastic 
prayers  to  the  great  Buler  of  events,  to  bleas  with  its  merited  success  the 
struggles  of  a  gallant  people,  in  behalf  of  everything  dear  to  the  Christian, 
the  citizen,  and  the  man,"t  When  the  Parliament  waa  prorogued  on  the  4th 
of  July,  the  government  was  pledged  by  the  royal  Speech  to  "  make  every 
exertion  for  the  support  of  the  Spanish  cause."  On  that  day  an  Order  in 
Council  announced  that  hostilities  against  Spain  had  ceased.  There  had  been 
great  promptitude  in  the  action  of  the  Britiah  goremment.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  eir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  received  from  the  duke  of  York  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army,  "  to  he  employed  upon  a 
particular  service  i"  and,  on  the  30th  of  June  were  sent  hia  full  instructions 
from  lord  Castlereogh  for  the  employment  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  afford  "  to 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  nations  every  possible  aid  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  France.''}  He  was  told  in  these  instructions  that  "  bis  majesty  is 
graciously  pleased  to  confide  to  you  the  fulleat  diacretion  to  act  according  to 
circumstances  for  the  benefit  of  his  service."  And  yet  sir  Arthur  Wellesley's 
"  fulleat  discretion"  was  left  at  the  absolute  command  of  two  superior 
officers.    He  sailed  from  Cork  for  Corunna  on  the  12th  of  July.    On  the 
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15th,  lord  Castlereagh  writoa  to  him  that  the  command  of  the  troops  is 
entrusted  to  air  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  to  sir  Hany  Burrard  as  secoiid  in 
command.  Nevertheless,  lord  Castlereagh  pointB  out  to  air  Hew  DaJrymple 
the  great  hero  of  the  Mahratta  war  as  "  an  officer  of  whom  it  is  desirable  for 
70U,  OD  all  accoontB,  to  make  the  most  prominent  use  which  the  rules  of  the 
serrice  will  permit."*  The  "  rules  of  the  aerrice"  subjected  the  man  who 
bad  given  the  best  evidence  of  his  great  military  genius  to  the  command  of 
two  generals,  whose  exploits  were  better  known  in  the  private  records  of  the 
Horse  Guards  than  in  the  annals  of  their  country.  Sir  Arthur  "WeHesley's 
division  comprised  nine  thousand  men.  Another  corps,  under  sir  John 
Moore,  which  bad  just  arrived  from  the  Baltic,  numbered  eleven  thousand 
men.  These  two  detachments  werb  to  cooperate.  But  their  united  efforts 
were  to  be  directed  hy  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  sir  Harry  Borrard.  Moore 
had  shown  in  £gypt  of  what  metal  be  was  made.  Wben  be  waited  on  lord 
Castlereagh  to  receive  bis  instructions,  he  was  apprised  that  he  waa  to  go  to 
Portugal,  where  he  would  find  sir  Arthur  Wellealey ;  but  that,  if  sir  Hew 
Dalrymple  had  not  arrived  from  Gibraltar,  the  operation  would  be  nndertaben 
by  air  Harry  Burrard,  "  It  waa  thus  indirectly  notified  to  sir  John  Moore, 
that,  after  commanding  in  chief  in  Sicily  and  Sweden,  be  waa  now  to  ^be 
placed  aubordmate  to  two  ofGcers,  the  first  of  whom  had  never  served  in  the 
field  as  a  general. "t  Moore  expressed  bis  feelings  in  somewhat  strong 
terms.  He  had  not  to  endure  the  bitter  mortification  which  'Wellesley 
experienced,  when,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
triumph  incomplete,  at  the  bidding  of  "  an  ordinary  general  in  opposition  to 
a  great  captain.''^ 

"  The  character  of  the  Spaniard,"  writes  lord  Malmesbury,  "  is  to  let 
everything  be  done  for  him,  if  he  finds  any  one  disposed  to  do  it,  and  never 
to  act  till  obliged  to  do  30."§  Before  anything  was  done  for  the  Spaniard  by 
England,  he  was  obliged  to  act,  and  in  many  things  he  acted  well.  There 
were  great  difficulties  in  his  acting  at  all.  The  provincial  juntas,  who 
directed  the  course  of  hostilities  to  the  French,  were  independent  bodies, 
acting  each  for  its  own  province  j  not  having  a  federal  unity  which  would  be 
content  to  place  those  executive  powers  which  were  in  a  temporary  desuetude 
under  some  authority  competent  to  represent  the  monarchy,  which,  as  the 
Spaniards  expressed  its  condition,  waa  in  a  state  of  widowhood.  England 
had  abundantly  provided  arms,  ammunition,  and  pay  for  large  native  armies. 
But  there  was  no  oue  governing  power  to  direct  their  employment  in  masses 
against  the  enemy,  who  would  seek  to  overwhelm  them  by  the  m^nitude  of 
his  forces.  Still,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  contest,  the  Spaniards  well 
employed  the  means  which  they  possessed.  In  June,  the  French  general 
Dupont  had  marched  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia;  given  Cordova  up  to 
pillage ;  and  committed  atrocities  which  roused  the  people  to  fury.  The 
Spanish  general  Castanos,  with  an  army  sent  against  Dupont  by  the  Junta  of 
Seville,  won  the  battle  of  Baylen,  and  compelled  the  Frencb  to  surrender  at 
discretion  on  the  Slst  of  July.    Aragon  was  defended  by  its  people  under 
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the  cominaiid  of  Falafoz.  The  siege  of  Zarftgoza,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  commenced  by  the  French  on  the  15th  of  June.  They  carried  some  of 
the  outer  worki,  but  on  forcing  their  way  into  the  city  were  eocouuitered 
with  a  berotam  each  as  the  conBcripts  of  Napoleon  had  rarely  beheld  in  the 
standing  armies  of  the  continental  monarchies.  The  eiploits  of  Augiutina, 
the  amazoQ  of  Zaragoza,  inspired  as  much  courage  into  the  besieged  as  Joau 
of  Arc  had  inspired  at  the  siege  of  Orleans.  The  trenches  were  open  for 
forty-nine  days.  Thd  city  was  bombarded  for  twenty-one  days.  But  nothing 
could  shake  the  courage  of  its  defenders.  The  French  raised  the  siege  on  the 
4th  of  August.  A  fortnight  before  this  termination,  Napoleon  had  written 
to  the  new  king  Joseph,  who  was  beginning  to  despond,  "  Do  not  doubt  for  an 
instant  that  eyerytbing  will  end  sooner  and  more  happily  than  you  thiuk."* 
He  adds — "  All  goes  well  at  Zaragoza."    On  the  24th  of  July,  Joseph  is  still 


more  alarmed.  He  writes  to  Xapoleon,  "  Your  glory  will  be  shipwrecked  in 
Spain.  My  tomb  will  be  a  monument  of  your  want  of  power  to  support 
me."  The  confident  emperor  replies :  "  To  die  is  not  your  business,  but  to 
live  and  conquer  ;  which  you  are  doing  and  shall  do.  I  shall  find  in  Spain 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  but  not  the  limits  of  my  power."t  On  the  9th  of 
August  he  gives  him  the  comfortable  assurance  that  before  the  autumn  Spuin 

*  " CorreipandeiiM -irith  KiDg  Josepli,"  Tol.  i.  p.  333.  t  Ibid.,  p.  389. 
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will  be  imudated  with  troops.  "The  English  are  of  Uttle  importance. 
They  hare  never  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  troops  that  they  profess  to  ha»e. 
Lord  Wellasley*  has  not  four  thousand  men,  and,  beside?,  I  believe  that 
they  are  directed  toirarda  Portugal." 

Oil  the  1st  of  August,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  waa  on  shipboard,  off  the 
Mondego  rirer.  He  was  landing  his  troops  at  Figuiera,  a  difficidt  task  on 
«n  iron  coast.  He  had  heard,  from  the  letter  of  lord  Caatlereagb,  of  general 
officers,  senior  to  him,  being  sent  out,  and  sir  Hew  Dalrymple  to  take  the 
command.  To  the  duke  of  iCichmond  he  writes,  "  I  hope  tbat  I  shall  have 
beat  Jnnot  before  any  of  them  shall  arrive,  and  then  they  will  do  aa  they 
please  with  me."  t  On  the  7th,  major-general  Spencer's  corps  joined  the 
army.  "With  ten  thousand  British  and  five  thousand  Frartuguese,  sir  Arthur 
"Welleslej  then  prepared  to  march  towards  Lisbon.  On  the  17th  he  defeated 
at  Eoli^a  the  Trench  under  Laborde.  The  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  much 
smaller  than  our  numbers,  but  Laborde  had  the  advantage  of  position.  Sir 
Arthur  the  next  day  writes  to  the  duke  of  Richmond :  "  The  action  was  a 
most  desperate  one  between  the  troops  engaged.  I  never  saw  such  fighting 
as  in  the  pass  by  the  29th  and  9th,  or  in  the  three  attacks  made  by  the 
Prench  in  the  mountains.  These  were  in  their  best  style."  J  On  the  20th 
he  was  at  Yimiero,  having  been  joined  by  general  Anatruther  and  general 
Acland  with  their  corps.  He  hod  now  an  army  of  seventeen  thousand  men. 
Junot  had  joined  Laborde  and  Loison  at  Torres  Yedras,  and  their  united  force 
was  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixteen  hundred  were  cavalry. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  Erench  attacked  the  British  in  their 
position.  Sir  Horry  Burrard  had  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  "  He 
did  not  land,"  sir  Arthur  writes  to  his  friend,  the  duke  of  Bichmond,  "and 
as  I  am  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  Junot  attacked  us  yesterday  momiug  [tbe 
21st]  with  hia  whole  force,  and  we  completely  defeated  him."  §  The  principal 
attack  on  the  British  was  on  the  centre  and  left ;  the  sea  being  in  their  rear, 
and  the  French  still  pursuing  their  favourite  delusion  of  driving  the  English 
into  tbe  ocean  over  which  they  tyrannized.  The  attack  was  repulsed.  £eU 
lermann  then  attacked  with  the  French  reserve,  and  he  also  was  driven  back. 
"  Broken  by  these  rough  shocks,  the  French,  to  whom  defeat  was  amaaement, 
rotiredin  confused  masses."  \\  Junot'slefl^  wing  and  centre  were  discomfited. 
The  road  of  Torres  Yedra?,  the  shortest  rood  to  Lisbon,  was  uncoverod.  The 
French  general,  Brennier,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  having  asked  a  question 
with  reference  to  the  reserve  being  engaged,  which  implied  that  the  attacka 
had  all  been  in  vain,  "  the  English  general,  judging  the  French  power  ex* 
hausted,  and  the  moment  come  for  rendering  victory  decisive,  with  the  genius 
of  a  great  captain,  resolved  to  make  it  not  only  decisive  on  the  field,  but  of 
the  fate  of  Portugal."  %  When  the  action  was  nearly  over,  sir  Harry  Burrard 
had  landed.  There  was  a  powerful  force  in  hand  for  further  operations.  Not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  British  army  had  been  engaged.  Feiguson'a 
division  was  close  upon  the  retreating  force  of  Solignac  when  Burrard  com- 
manded him  to  halt.    Sir  Arthur  designed  to  push  on  to  Torres  Vedraa^ 

*  Sir  and  Lord  Kam  eqniraleiiti  to  the  French. 
+  "  SupplBmeotmj  Degpalcho,"  voL  tL  p.  85. 
J  Ibid.,  vol.  yi.  p.  119,  §  Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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'which  if  lie  had  reached  before  Jimot,  he  would  hare  cut  him  off  from  Liebon. 
When  Fei^;uaon  was  interrupted,  Solignac  Joined  Juno^  who  regained  hia 
position  at  Torres  VedrsB.  The  great  project  of  the  Britieh  general  "  was 
stifled  aa  soon  as  conceived."  Sit  Arthur's  superior  officer  "could  not 
comprehend  such  a  stroke  of  war."  In  a  private  letter,  he  pours  out  hia 
grieft.  "The  French  got  a  terrible  beating  on  the  21at.  They  did  not  lose 
less,  I  believe,  than  four  thousand  men,  and  they  would  bare  been  entirety 
destroyed,  if  sir  H.  Burrard  bad  not  prevented  me  from  pursuing  them. 
Indeed,  since  the  arrival  of  the  great  generals,  we  appear  to  have  been  palsied, 
and  everything  has  gone  on  wrong/'*  The  great  generals  I  Seldom, 
indeed,  waa  this  equably  minded  man  stirred  into  even  a  mild  expression  o£ 
contempt.  He  had,  however,  more  to  endure.  He  had  to  bear  his  share 
of  pubhc  indignation  at  the  Convention  of  Cintra  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French.  An  indefinite  snspenaion  of  hostilities  was  agreed 
upon,  with  a  view  to  this  evacuation.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  sir  Arthur 
Welleflley  wrote  to  lord  Castlereagb :  "Although  my  name  is  affixed  to  this 
instrument,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  believe  that  I  negotiated  it,  that  I 
approve  of  it,  or  that  I  had  any  hand  in  wording  it."t  He  thought  it  right 
to  allow  the  French  to  evacuate  Portugal,  "aa  soon,  and  at  as  little  coat  of 
honour  as  we  can."  Sir  John  Moore  had  arrived  with  his  corps  on  the  21st, 
and  his  troops  were  nearly  all  landed  when  hostilities  were  suspended.  They 
were  ordered  to  re^mbarfc.  Had  air  Arthur's  plan  of  operations  been  per- 
severed in,  and  Moore's  troops  bad  not  been  re-embarked,  we  should  hare 
been  in  a  situation,  be  says,  "  to  have  refused  the  French  any  capitulation, 
excepting  on  the  terms  of  their  laying  down  their  arms."  JSo  wonder  that 
the  people  of  England  were  indignant  that  twenfy-six  thousand  soldiers 
should  have  been  landed  in  France,  at  the  expense  of  the  ^gliah  government. 
They  should  have  bestowed  their  indignation  upon  those  who  deserved  it. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  in  London  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
On  the  &tb  of  September,  he  had  written  to  lord  Castlereagh,  "  It  is  quite 
impoBsihle  for  mo  to  continue  any  longer  with  this  army;  and  I  wish,  there. 
fore,  that  yon  would  allow  me  to  return  home  and  resume  the  duties  of  my 
office."  X  Dalrymple,  Burrard,  and  Wellealey  were  all  recalled  home.  Sir 
John  Moore  remained  at  Lisbon,  having  been  appointed  to  command  the 
army.  Sir  Arthur  rejoicea  to  find  that  he  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Moore,  "  than  which  nothing,"  he  says,  "  can  he  more  satis&ctary  to  me.  I 
will  go  to  Comnna  immediately,  where  I  hope  to  find  you."  But  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  was  ordered  on  the  subject  of  "  the  kte  transactions  in  Portugal ; " 
and  WellMley  vras  detained  to  be  examined.  He  had  to  bear  much  before 
the  publicity  of  these  proceedings  was  to  set  him  right  in  publio  opinion. 
He  was  accused,  be  heard,  of  every  crime  of  which  a  man  can  be  guilty, 
excepting  cowardice.  "  I  have  not  read  one  word  that  has  been  written  on 
either  side ;  and  I  have  refused  to  publish,  and  don't  mean  to  authorize  the 
publication,  of  a  single  line  in  my  defence."  §  The  Inquiry  took  place  in 
14'ovemb^ ;  and  it  ended  in  a  formal  disapprobation  of  the  armistice  and  con- 
vention, on  the  part  of  the  king,  being  communicated  to  sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 

"8tipplemeaUi7D«tpatcliefl,"  voL  vi.  p.  127.  f  Ibid,,  p.  13^ 

"^       ■  'es,"  Tol.iT.  p.  1*7. 
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Neither  of  the  two  "great  generals"  was  again  employed.  One  advan- 
tage was  gained  by  tbe  Convention.  Tbe  Buaaian  fleet  in  tbe  Tagus  vu 
delivered  up  to  tbe  Britisb. 

Sir  John  Moore,  late  in  October,  began  bis  marcb  into  Spain, "  to  co- 
operate," as  bis  instructions  set  forth,  "witb  the  Spanish  armiei  in  tbe 
ezpulsion  of  the  French."  He  was  to  lead  the  British  forces  in  Portugal; 
and  to  be  joined  by  sir  David  Baird,  with  ten  thousand  men,  to  be  landed  at 
Corunna.  On  the  11th  of  November,  Moore  had  crossed  the  boundsiy 
between  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  his  advanced  guard  had  reached  Ciudad 
Bodrigo.  Two  days  after,  he  was  at  Salamanca.  Instead  of  finding  Spanish 
armies  to  co-operate  with,  he  learnt  that  the  French  had  routed  and  dispersed 
them.  Napoleon  had  himself  come  to  command  his  troops ;  and  had  arrived 
at  Bayonne  on  the  3rd  of  November.    Moor«  was  separated  from  Baird  by  a 


wide  tract  of  country.  He  had  divided  his  own  army,  having  received  false 
information  that  the  direct  aortbern  road  was  impassable  for  artillery,  and 
having  consequently  sent  sir  John  Hope  by  a  circuitous  route.  He  remained 
for  some  time  at  Salamanca,  inactive  and  uncertain.  Mr.  Frere,  the  British 
ambassador,  urged  Moore  to  advance  to  Madrid.  The  clever  schoolfellow  of 
Canuing,  who  wrote  admirable  burlesque,  was  not  the  beat  judge  of  a  military 
Operation,  and  took  a  sanguine  view  of  what  popular  enthusiasm  might  effect 
in  Spain.  The  people  were  ignorant  and  presumptuous ;  their  rulers  were 
either  imbecile  or  treacherous.  Madrid  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
and  the  delusion  of  Mr.  Frere  that  the  capital  could  be  preserved  was  at  an 
end,  before  Moore  completely  felt  how  hoj)eless  an  advance  would  be.  He 
made  a  forward  movement  against  the  adranced  corps  of  Soult ;  and  then, 
learning  that  the  French  armies  were  gathering  all  around  him,  he  determined 
to  retreat.  Some  partial  successes  had  attended  the  Britisb  general's  advance ; 
l)ut  an  intercepted  letter  from  Napoleon  convinced  him  that  be  could  only 
save  tbe  army  by  retiring.  Sir  David  Baird  had  previously  joined  him.  Moore 
had  abandoned  all  hopes  of  defending  Portugal,  and  had  directed  his  march 
towards  Corunna.  He  commenced  his  retreat  from  Sahagun  on  the  evening 
of  the  24ith  of  December.    On  the  27th  Napoleon  wrote  to  Joseph, "  If  tbe 
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English  have  not  already  retreated,  they  are  lost ;  and  if  ttey  retire,  they 
will  be  punned  bo  Tigorously  to  their  abips  that  half  of  them  will  never 
re-embark."  •  On  the  Slat  he  wrote  from  Benevento,  "  The  English  are 
ruaning  away  as  fast  as  they  can."  f  Sunning  away  is  not  exactly  the  term 
for  a  retreat  during  which  the  retiring  army  constantly  turned  upon  the 
purauerB,  always  defeating  them,  and  on  one  occasion  capturing  general 
Lefebvre.  This  exploit  was  one  of  Bereral  briUiant  efforts  in  which  lord  Paget, 
afterwards  the  marquis  of  Anglesey,  distiuguished  himself.  But  there  were 
other  dangers  than  that  of  the  pursuing  enemy.  The  winter  had  set  in  with 
terrible  sererity ;  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  were  excessiTe -,  disorganization, 
the  common  consequence  of  a  retreat,  added  to  their  danger.  Moore  saved 
his  army  &om  destruction  by  an  overwhelming  force  when  he  carried  it 
across  the  Esla.  The  troops  effectually  destroyed  the  bridge  by  which  they 
passed  the  swollen  stream  ;  at  which  foresight  Napoleon  affected  great  indig- 
nation :  "  The  English  have  not  only  cut  the  bridges,  hut  have  undermined 
and  blown  up  the  arches;  a  barbarous  and  anusual  use  of  the  rights  of  war, 
as  it  ruins  the  country  to  no  purpose."  i  The  destruction  of  the  bridge 
of  Castro  Gonzalo  delayed  the  advance  of  the  French  for  two  days.  Moore 
thus  BBTedhis  army  from  the  attacks  offifty  thousand  Ereuch  under  Xapoleou, 
who  were  hastening  to  overpower  a  force  less  than  one  third  of  the  number 
which  he  led.  But  Moore  could  not  save  his  men  from  their  own  excesses, 
which  made  enemies  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  through  which  they 
passed.  They  murmured  and  were  disobedient.  The  general,  in  bis  Orders, 
said,  that  "  the  situation  of  the  army  being  arduous,  called  for  the  exertion 
of  qualities  most  rare  in  military  men.  These  are  not  bravetj  alone,  but 
patience  and  constancy  under  fatigue  and  hardship  ;  obedience  to  command', 
aobnety  and  firmness  in  every  situation  in  which  they  may  be  placed."  § 
Despondency  had  taken  possession  of  the  troops.  At  Astorga,  Napoleon 
writes  on  the  2nd  of  January,  "  It  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  the 
British  army  will  be  in  our  power;  the  English  themselves  thick  so."  || 
Some  of  the  newspapers  of  London,  haring  experience  of  the  failure  of 
many  warlike  enterpriies  against  the  French,  had  become  the  most  confiding 
believers  that  resistance  to  Napoleon  and  to  his  invincible  armies  was  alto- 
gether  vain.  This  was  long  the  creed  of  Whig  orators  and  writers — rational 
enough  at  first,  but  betraying  a  factious  and  petty  jealousy  when  the  bulk  of 
the  people  had  warmed  into  hope  and  confidence.  Francis  Jefirey,  in  Decem- 
ber, wrote  to  Homer,  "  Murray  tells  me  that  you  have  still  hopes  of  Spain. 
I  have  despaired  utterly,  from  the  beginning;  and  do  not  expect  that  we  are 
ever  to  see  ten  thousand  of  our  men  hack  again — probably  not  five  thousand."^ 
The  evil  foreboding  was  not  far  from  being  realised.  The  French  historians 
believe  that  the  British  army  would  have  been  wholly  destroyed,  if  the 
emperor  had  remained  to  strike  the  final  blow.  At  Astorga  he  received 
despatches  which  indicated  that  war  with  Austria  was  dose  at  hand.  He  gave 
up  the  pursuit  of  Moora  to  Sonlt. 

At  Lugo,  on  the  7th  of  January,  the  British  general  halted  his  exhausted 

•  "OomqModaDM  with  JoMph,"  vd.  L  p.  887.  +  /WA,  p.  888. 

t  Ibid,,  vol.  i.  p.  888.  (  '■  Ufo  of  IIa«n^"  vol.  iL  p.  188. 

I  "  GDireapondence  witli  Jowph,"  tdI.  ii.  p.  8. 
■I  *■  Ub  of  Honwr,"  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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troops,  determmed  to  give  battle  to  Soult.    The  conflict  wu  deolined ;  and 

00  the  British  marched  to  Corunna.  On  the  11th,  when  they  had  ascended 
the  heights  (rota,  which  Corunna  was  Tisible,  there  was  the  aea, — but  there 
were  do  traDsports  in  the  bay.  The  troopi  met  with  a  kind  reception  in  the 
town ;  and  their  general  applied  himself  to  make  hia  position  as  strong  as 
possible,  to  resist  the  enemy  that  was  approaching.  On  the  13th  Moore 
wrote  his  last  despatch  to  lord  Caatlereagh.  The  French,  he  says,  "  are  now 
come  up  with  us ;  the  transports  are  not  arrired ;  my  position  in  front  of 

this  place  is  a  very  bad  one It  has  been  recommended  to  me  to 

make  a  proposal  to  the  enemy,  to  induce  him  to  allow  us  to  embark  quietly. 

1  am  averse  to  moke  any  such  proposal,  and  am  exceedingly  doabtful  if  it 
would  bo  attended  with  any  good  effect."  On  the  evening  of  the  14tli  the 
transports  arrived.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  got  on  board ;  and  tt  great 
part  of  the  artillery.  Cavalry  would  have  been  useless  on  the  broken  ground 
where  Moore  took  his  position,  so  the  men  were  demounted,  and  the 
horses  were  killed.  Fourteen  thousand  British  remained  to  fight,  if  their 
embarkation  were  molested.  The  battle  of  Corunna  began  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  16tb  of  January.  Soult  bad  twenty  thousand  veterans,  with  numerous 
field-guns ;  and  be  had  planted  a  formidable  battery  on  the  rocks  commanding 
the  valley  and  the  lower  ridge  of  hills.  Columns  of  French  in&ntry 
descended  from  the  higher  ridge ;  and  there  was  soon  a  close  trial  of  strength 
between  the  combatants.  From  the  lower  ridge  Moore  beheld  the  42nd  and 
60th  driving  the  enemy  before  them  through  the  village  of  Elvina.  He  sent 
a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to  support  them  ;  but  through  a  misconception  the 
42nd  retired.  Moore  immediately  dashed  into  the  fight ;  exclaimed  "  Forty- 
second,  remember  Fgypt,"  and  sent  them  back  to  the  village.  Meanwhile, 
major  Napier,  who  commanded  the  50tb,  was  taken  prisoner.  He,  who  was 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  Scinde,  would  there  have  ended  his  career,  had  not  a 
French  drummer  rescued  him  &om  the  barbarity  of  the  enemies  wbo  denied 
him  quarter,  after  he  hod  received  five  wounds.  The  British  held  their  ground 
or  drove  off  their  assailants;  and  victory  was  certain  under  the  skilful 
direction  of  the  heroic  commander,  when  a  shot  &om  the  rock  battery  struck 
him  on  the  left  breast  and  shoulder,  tearing  away  the  flesh  and  breaking  the 
libs.  He  was  dashed  to  the  earth ;  but  he  continued  calmly  sitting  surveying 
the  battle  at  Elvina,  until  he  was  assured  that  hia  brave  fellows  were  trium- 
phant. Sir  David  Bau-d,  the  second  in  command,  had  also  been  carried  off. 
Moore  was  placed  in  a  blanket.  His  sword-hilt  crushed  against  his  teririble 
wound,  and  it  was  attempted  to  be  removed ;  but  he  said  that  he  would  not 
part  with  his  sword  in  the  field.  He  was  carried  into  Corunna ;  and  endured 
seTeral  hours  of  extreme  torture  before  he  yielded  up  his  great  spirit.  But 
be  bad  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  battle  was  won,  and  he  died 
expressing  a  hope  that  his  country  would  do  him  justice.  The  command  had 
devolved  upon  general  Hope,  who  thought  that  his  first  duty  was  now  to 
embark  the  troops.  Had  bo  known  that  the  ammunition  of  the  French  waa 
exhausted,  the  victory  might  have  been  more  complete.  Darkness  came  on. 
The  troops  were  returning  from  the  scene  of  conflict  to  be  embarked  that 
night.  The  sound  of  a  few  distant  guns  was  beard  as  their  commander  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  hastily  dug,  on  the  ramparts  of  CommiA.  The  noblest 
dirge  that  ever  wife  written  says — 
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Marshal  Soalt  paid  tbe  tribute  of  a  soldier  to  a  soldier,  and  raised  a  plaia 
monument  on  the  spot  where  tbe  SngUah  general  bad  been  killed.  It  bore 
tbia  inacription : 

"  Hie  ceoidit  JahuineB  Moore,  dnx  eieteitni,  In  pngnft  Junurii  X7I.  KDOOCTX. 
contra  Gallos,  ■  Doee  Dilnutin  dnoki*."  * 

Soult  paid  a  more  ample  teatimonj  to  tbe  merit  of  his  adTersary.  He 
said,  in  a  letter  to  colonel  Xapier,  of  tbe  lf>tb  NoTember,  1824,  tbat  air  John 
Moore  knew  bow  to  profit  everywhere  by  tbe  adTuitages  which  the  country 
offered  him  to  oppose  an  active  and  vigorous  resistance,  and  ended  by 
sinking  in  a  combat  vbicb  ought  for  ever  to  honour  his  memory.  Jomiiii,  a 
military  biatoriaQ  generally  impartial,  baa  described  tbe  retreat  of  Moore  as 
nothing  more  than  a  flight.  A  later  military  bistorion,  who  recognizes  tbe 
greatness  of  our  country's  heroes  in  this  crisis  of  her  ieXe,  protests  againat 
this  assertion,  Aa  army  composed  of  young  soldiers,  commanded  by  officers 
without  experience,  and  which,  during  eleven  days,  sustained  without  being 
shaken  tbe  pursuit  of  an  army  superior  in  numbers,  composed  of  veteran 
troops,  and  led  by  such  chiefs  as  Soult  and  Ney, — which,  in  spite  of  the 
eagemesB  of  this  pursuit,  marched  fifty-siz  leagues  in  eleven  days,  of  which 
three  were  days  of  rest, — which,  having  reached  tbe  end  of  its  march,  main* 
tained  an  obstinate  fight  and  embarked  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy, 
— which,  in  &ct,  from  the  commencement  of  tbe  campaign,  bad  only  lost, 
and  left  behind,  4033  men — such  an  army  does  not  fly;  it  does  not 
even  make  a  precipitate  retreat.f  Happier  was  the  lot  of  Mooro  than 
if  he  bad  returned  to  England,  to  be  a  mark  for  party  virulence ;  to  be 
tbe  subject  of  a  fierce  controversy  whether  be  ought  to  have  marched 
to  destruction  under  tbe  advice  of  Mr.  Prere,  or  tried  to  save  his  army 
by  a  retreat.  The  miseries  of  tbat  retreat  were  in  some  degree  a  necessary 
consequence  of  tbe  absence  of  that  prevision  which  Moore  bad  not  tbe 
materials  for  forming.  The  great  captain  of  the  Peninsular  war  said  be 
could  only  see  one  error  ia  Moore's  campaign — be  should  have  considered 
his  advance  against  Soult  as  a  movement  of  retreat,  and  have  sent  officers  to 
tbe  rear  to  mark  and  prepare  the  balting-ploces  for  every  brigade.  "  But," 
saya  the  duke  of  'Wellington,  "  this  opinion  I  have  formed  after  long  expe- 
rience of  war,  and  especially  of  tbe  peculiarities  of  a  Spaniah  war,  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  understood."  Canning,  in  Parliament,  spoke  of  the 
retreat  and  its  precipitancy  as  a  matter  of  deep  regret.  In  private,  he  used 
stronger  and  less  generous  language.  "  Sir  John  Moore  ought  never  to  b&ve 
been  held  up  as  an  approved  military  authority  for  all  he  had  done  in  Spain ; 
for,  if  he  bad  found  the  transports  at  Corunna,  and  returned  without  a  battle^ 
be  must  have  been  tried,  and  ought  to  have  been  disgraced."  {  Want  of 
accurate  information  of  tbe  disposition  of  the  people,  of  the  geographical 
features  of  tbe  country,  of  the  means  of  communication,  of  the  power  of 

*  AliaoD  mja  that  the  tomb,  aisce  enlarjed,  b«an  this  inscription :  "John  Moon,  Ludor  of 
the  Bogliih  umiea,  sUin  in  battle,  1806." 

f  Brialmont,  "  Hiitoire  dn  Due  do  Weilington,"  torn.  i.  p.  218. 
t  Laid  Colcbeatat's  "DiAr;,"  yoL  iL  p.  179. 
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obtaining  Buppliea,  produced  the  indecisioa  of  the  advance  and  the  coLaiuities 
of  the  retreat.  But  bow  much  more  reprehensible  was  the  ignorance  of  the 
gOTemment  at  home — "  Why,"  said  Canning, "  should  government  be  ashamed 
to  aa;  they  wanted  that  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Spain,  which  they 
found  no  one  posaessed  ?  With  every  other  part  of  the  continent  we  had 
had  more  intercourse ;  of  the  situation  of  Spain  we  had  every  thing  to 
learn."  *  This  confesaion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  waa 
heard,  saya  Southey,  "with  astoniebraent  by  the  thoughtful  part  of  the 
people,  and  not  without  indignation."  The  people,  whether  thoughtful  or 
careless,  felt  the  deepest  commiseration  for  the  sufferers  in  Moore's  cam- 
paign, who  came  home  to  show  what  war  was.  There  were  nine  hundred 
women  landed  at  Plymouth  who  bad  followed  the  army.  On  board  the 
transports  they  were  separated  from  their  husbands,  and  for  the  most  part 
they  were  ignorant  of  their  fate.  The  hospitals  were  filled  with  wounded 
and  sick ;  and  some  of  the  troops  brought  back  a  pestilential  fever,  In  their 
sorrow  and  pity  the  people  forgot  their  indignation  at  what  they  were  told 
had  been  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  by  the  government ;  and  whilst  they 
gave  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  general  who  died  at  Corunna,  they 
despised  the  attempts  of  aome  joumals  to  load  hia  character  with  obloquy. 
"  Tbe  newspapers  sounded  the  pulse  of  the  public  as  to  laying  all  blame  on 
sir  John  Moore,  but  that  nail  would  not  drive."  f 

The  Convention  of  Cintra  and  the  Betreat  to  Corunna  produced  a 
national  gloom  and  despondency  proportioned  to  the  sanguine  hopes  with 
which  the  first  great  popular  resiBtance  to  Napoleon  had  been  hailed.  There 
was  little  public  confidence  in  further  operations  in  the  same  direction.  And 
yet  tbe  Opposition  in  Parliament  liad  no  public  support  when  they  proposed 
to  abandon  Spain  and  Portugal  to  their  fate  ;  and  to  keep  our  troops  at  home 
to  resist  a  probable  invasion.  The  reasonable  doubts  of  the  succesa  of  any 
future  military  enterprize  were  carried  to  their  height,  when  the  country  was 
suddenly  startled  by  charges  agaiast  the  duke  of  York,  which  not  only  laid  bare 
tbe  vices  and  follies  of  bia  private  character,  but  involved  the  certainty  that  he 
had  unworthily  bestowed  his  patronage  at  tbe  Horse  Ghiards.  On  the  27tli 
of  January,  colonel  Wardle's  motion  for  an  inquiry  iato  the  conduct  of  the 
Commander-in-chief  with  regard  to  promotions,  exchanges,  and  appointments 
to  commissions  in  tbe  army,  and  in  raising  levies  for  the  army,  waa  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  tbe  whole  House.  From  the  1st  of  February  to  tbe  20th 
of  March  the  almost  undivided  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of 
the  country,  waa  bestowed  upon  the  contemptible  details  of  the  degradation 
of  tbe  king's  second  son,  filling  one  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
State,  in  being  the  dupe  of  tbe  artifices  of  an  abandoned  woman,  Mrs.  Mary 
Ann  Clarke.  The  evidence  that  was  given  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons  occupies  hundreds  of  pages  in  Hansard's  Debates.  It  was  a 
source  of  amusement  in  every  society,  &am  the  saloons  of  St,  James's  to  the 
pot-houses  of  St,  Qiles's.  Itwas  an  occasion  of  disgust  to  every  well-regulated 
mind.  Wilberforce  vrates  in  bis  Diary,  "This  melancholy  buainesa  will  do 
irreparable  mischief  to  public  morals,  by  accustoming  the  public  to  bear 
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vilhout  emotion  of  aluHneleBB  violations  of  decency."  *  The  Speaker  gravelj 
records  an  ezamplo  of  the  uniTersal  interest  in  the  ridiculous  correapondenca 
of  the  duke  with  his  mistreBfl — "  The  joke  in  the  atreete  among  the  people  is, 
not  to  cry  '  Heada  or  Tails,'  when  they  toss  up  halfpence,  but '  Duke  or 
Darling.' "  f  The  Debates  in  the  House  are  bo  necessarily  coloured  by 
party-feelings  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  any  just  conclusions  from  their 
perusal.  There  were,  however,  two  men  in  the  House,  of  singular  fairness, 
whose  private  opinions  during  the  course  of  the  inquiry  may  be  referred  to. 
Sir  Samuel  Bomilly  has  this  entry  la  Lis  Diary :  "  It  was  eatablished,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  duke  had  permitted  Mrs  Clarke,  his  mistress, 
to  interfere  in  military  promotions ;  that  he  had  given  commissiona  at  her 
recommendation;  and  that  she  bad  taken  money  for  the  recommendations. 
That  the  duke  knew  she  took  money,  or  that  he  knew  that  the  eatabliahment, 
which  he  had  set  on  foot  for  her,  was  partly  supported  with  the  mouey  thus 
illegally  procured  by  her,  did  not  appear  otherwise  than  from  her  evidence."  X 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  on  the  17th  of  February,  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Bicb- 
mond,  "  The  love-lettera  have  created  a  terrible  impression.  They  prove  that 
the  duke  allowed  Mrs.  Clarke  to  talk  to  him  on  the  claims  and  requests  of 
officera,  and  that  she  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  recommend  Mr.  O'Mewra  to 

the  king  as  a  preacher The  impressioa  is  atrong  against  the  duke 

both  in  and  out  of  the  House.  People  are  outrageous  in^tbe  country  on 
account  of  the  immorality  of  his  life,  which  mokes  no  impression  in  town."  § 
On  the  I9th  air  Arthur  writes,  "  I  am  convioced  that  he  cannot  continue  to 
bold  his  office,  and  that  if  the  present  ministers  endeavour  to  support  him  in 
it,  they  will  be  beat  in  Parliament."  ||  On  tbe  17th  of  March,  Mr.  Perceval 
moved,  "  That  the  House,  having  examiued  the  evidence  in  the  investigations 
of  the  duke  of  York's  conduct,  and  having  found  that  personal  corruption, 
and  connivance  at  corruption,  had  been  imputed  to  him,  are  of  opinion  that 
the  imputation  is  wholly  without  foundation."  The  motion  waa  carried  by 
278  to  196.  It  was  not  such  an  acquittal — such  a  declaration  of  innocence, 
tbe  duke  deemed  it — as  would  allow  the  Commander-in-chief  to  retain  his 
office,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  On  the  20th  of  March  Mr.  Perceval 
announced  in  the  House  of  Commans  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  York. 
Tbe  king  communicated  to  the  minister  that  his  son  had  resigned  bis  office ; 
but  he  added  "  that  he  must  ever  regret  any  circumstances  which  have 
deprived  him  of  the  duke  of  York's  services,  in  a  situation  where  his  zealous 
and  impartial  conduct  had  been  no  less  conspicuous  than  his  strict  integrity." 
All  men  were  ready  to  admit  tliat  tbe  Commander-in-chief  had  been  aaaiduous 
in  tbe  discbai^e  of  his  duties;  and  hod  done  much  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  soldier.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote,  "  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  business  of  bis  office  is  conducted  in  tbe  most  regular  manner."  Of  the 
nature  of  tbe  corruption  sir  Arthur  gives  an  emphatic  opinion:  "  There  has 
appeared  in  the  lost  two  days  a  general  system  of  svrindling,  applicable  to  all 
the  offices  of  the  State,  in  which  Mrs.  Clarke  has  been  most  active,  and  a 

'  Life,  Tol.  lu.  p.  102. 

t  Lord  Colobwter'i  "Diaiy,"  vol.  iL  p.  IIL    Th«8pcftker,  aotbmiluu'  with  tEva  ibog  of  tba 
(beete,  -wnleB  "Hu^  and  Tnill,"  ko. 
i  "Dmjj,"  Fobroary  18. 
i  "  SapplniigiifaU7  D«apa(ehea^"  vol.  vi.  p.  576.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  C79. 
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great  g&iner  ....  Theae  tmuactioDB,  which  ham  deserredljr  created  bo  much 
iudigiiatioii,  have  been  carried  on  hj  the  scum  of  the  earth."  *  Colonel 
"Wardle  became  a  popular  idol ;  but  he  quickly  aank  into  contempt,  when  an 
upholsterer  obtaiued  a  rerdict  agaioat  him  of  20002.  for  the  coat  of  furnishing 
Mrs.  Clarke's  house. 

The  news  of  a  great  naval  succeaa  came  in  April,  to  furnish  some  compen- 
sation for  the  diBasters  of  the  retreat  to  Coranna,  and  to  inspire  a  confidence 
that  Britain  stilt  held  the  empire  of  the  sea.  Thomas  lord  Cochrane  was  a 
popular  favorite  as  Member  for  Westminster ;  and  he  was  looked  up  to  by 
the  nation  as  one  who  by  his  extraordinary  daring  gave  promise  of  being  the 
true  successor  of  Nelson,  Although  opposed  to  the  government,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Admiralty  to  conduct  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprise, 
under  the  orders  of  lord  Gambier.  Serving  with  lord  Collingwood,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  he  performed  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  in 
the  "Imperieuse"  frigate.  He  was  selected  in  1809,  to  conduct  u  attack 
by  fire-^hips  on  the  Prench  squadron,  which  was  blockaded  in  Aiz  Bosds,  by 
our  Channel  fleet.  He  performed  this  task  in  a  way  in  which  few  command- 
ers could  have  done  ao  much  by  skill  and  intrepidity.  Tea  line  of  battl& 
ebips  and  four  frigates,  with  a  gun  ship,  were  moored  behind  a  boom,  half  a 
mile  in  length,  in  a  deep  channel,  their  flanks  covered  by  a  ahoal  on  one  aide, 
and  by  batteries  on  the  other.  Cochrane  went  in  with  his  Sre-ships  and 
frigates  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  April.  The  explosion  v»sel  broke  th» 
boom  and  scattered  terror  and  destruction  through  the  jBVeach  squadron. 
Four  ships  of  the  line  were  taken  at  their  anchorage,  and  were  blown  up. 
The  remainder  slipped  their  cables  and  ran  on  shore.  Captain  Cochrans- 
made  signal  to  his  admiral,  when  daylight  came,  that  seven  other  veaaels 
might  be  destroyed.  Lord  Gambier  thought  the  attempt  too  hnzardoua.  In 
Farhament  lord  Cochrane  refused  to  concur  in  the  vote  of  thanks  to  lord 
Gambier,  who  waa  consequently,  in  1810,  tried  by  Court-Martial  and  acquitted 
of  neglecting  or  delaying  to  take  measures  for  completing  the  destruction 
which  his  ofGcer  had  partially  accomplished.  The  charges  against  lord 
Gambier  have  been  revived  by  the  statements  of  lord  Dundonald  in  hia 
Autobiography  ;  and  the  admiral  has  been  defended  in  his  Memoirs  recently 
published.  The  controversy  is  of  too  professional  a  nature  to  allow  of  any 
examination  here.  The  people  of  1809  rejoiced  that  there  waa  a  aeaman 
capable  of  such  enterprizes.  The  people  of  18G0,  when  lord  Dundonald  waa 
borne  to  Westminster  Abbey,  after  a  long  life  of  undeserved  obloquy  and 
neglect,  lamented  that  the  party  feelings  of  a  time  of  violent  politics — ^per- 
haps something  also  of  his  own  impetuous  and  independent  character — 
should  have  made  the  exploit  of  Basque  Soods  the  last  of  bis  services  to  hia 
own  country. 

After  the  forces  under  Junot  had  evacuated  Portugal  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  sir  John  Cr&dock  was  left  in  the 
command  of  the  British  troops  in  that  country.  Soult  invaded  the  northern 
provinces  from  Galicia,  and  took  possession  of  Oporto  on  the  29th  of  March, 
The  Begency  at  Lisbon  earnestly  implored  the  aid  of  the  British  government; 
and  it  waa  determined  to  render  that  aid  most  effectual  by  entrusting  the 

*  "  Saj^Imiantu?  Dsipatelua,"  vol.  vi.  p.  SS7. 1 
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conduct  of  the  war  to  the  one  general  who  appeared  capable  of  coping  with 
its  difficultiea.  Sir  John  Cradock  waa  remored  to  G-ibraltar ;  and,  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  sir  Arthur  Welleale^  was  ordered  to  replace  that  officer,  and  to 
proceed  without  delaj  to  Lisbon.  When  Napoleon  euddenlj  gave  up  the 
pursuit  of  sir  John  Moore,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  disposition  of 
Austria  to  renew  the  conflict  with  him,  he  lingered  for  a  little  while  on  the 
frontier,  and  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  Sere  he  made  ample  preparations  for 
another  campaign  in  Qermany .  The  German  people  were  strongly  excited 
by  the  resistance  in  Spain  to  the  domination  of  France.  It  waa  probably 
difficult  for  the  Austriau  goremment  not  to  go  along  with  this  papular  spirit. 
On  the  6th  of  April  the  archduke  Charles  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he 
said  the  liberty  of  Europe  had  taken  refuge  under*tbeir  banners.  On  the  9th 
Austria  declared  war  against  Bavaria,  the  ally  of  France  ;  and  the  Austrian 
armies  crossed  the  Inn.  !N'apoleon  left  Paris  on  the  13th  ef  April.  On  the 
17th  he  waa  at  Donanwertb,  on  the  Danube.  The  struggle  instautly  began, 
which  waa  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  on  the  14th  of  October.  On 
the  22nd  of  April  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Lisbon.  His  work  in  the 
Peninsula  was  not  done,  tUl,  in  February,  1811,  he  bad  cleared  Portugal  and 
Spain  from  their  invaders. 

There  was  no  delay  or  indecision  in  the   movements  of  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  from  the  day  when  he  set  his  foot  on  Portuguese  ground.    His 


business  waa  first  to  drire  the  French  from  Oporto.    On  the  9th  of  Hay  he 
mored  with  sixteen  thousand  British  troops  &om  Coimbra.    On  the  11th 
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he  croeged  the  Douro.  To  take  eixteen  tbousuid  troops  acrou  »  river  is  not 
an  eaay  task  under  adj  circumatancefl ;  but "  how  to  pua  «  river,  deep,  awift, 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  wide,  and  in  the  iace  of  ten  thousand  Teterans 
guarding  the  oppOBite  baok," — tbis  is  the  question  asked  hj  the  first  of 
military  historiane.  On  tbe  convent  height  stood  "  a  great  captain,  Bearching 
with  an  eagle  glance  tbe  river,  the  city,  and  the  country  around."  Sir  Arthur 
saw  where  he  could  force  a  passage,  "  his  means  being  as  scanty  as  his  reso- 
lution was  great,  yet  with  his  genius  they  sufficed."*  On  the  12th  the 
British  obtained  a  victory,  which  compelled  Soult  to  retreat  firam  Oporto, 
leaving  many  sick  and  wounded.  The  conqueror  published  a  proclamatioa 
calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  be  merciful  to  the  wounded  and  prisoners. 
The  French  in  their  retreat  were  harassed  and  killed  by  the  people  of  tbe 
villages.  The  roads  were  strewed  with  the  carcases  of  horses  and  men  who 
were  put  to  death  before  the  British  advanced  guards  could  save  them. 
"This  last  circumstance,"  says  sir  Arthur,  "is  the  natural  eSeet  of  the 
species  of  warfare  which  the  enemy  have  carried  on  in  this  country.  Their 
soldiers  have  plundered  and  murdu«d  the  peasantry  at  their  pleaBur«,"t 

Thus  far  bad  tbe  British  general  accomplished  his  great  task  vi^  ear- 
passing  skill.  He  told  his  story  with  his  accustomed  modesty,  in  bis  Despatch 
of  the  12th  of  May.  The  praise  is  for  his  officers  and  his  men  i  "  They  have 
marched  in  four  days  over  eighty  miles  of  moat  difficult  country,  hare  gained 
many  important  positions,  and  have  engaged  and  defeated  three  different 
bodies  of  the  enemy's  troops. "J  The  Opposition  in  Parliament,  with  few 
exceptions,  were,  as  they  too  long  continued  to  be,  so  hopeless  of  snccesa,  and 
BO  unjust  aud  ungenerous  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  merits  of  the  com- 
mander who  was  openiag  a  new  career  for  the  army  of  England  as  gloriooa 
as  the  triumphs  of  her  fleets,  that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  vexation  of 
sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  when  he  read  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the 
Slst  of  May.§  On  the  21st  of  June,  he  writes  from  Abrantes  to  the  friend 
who  had  a^it  him  the  newspaper,—"  I  am  very  indifferent  what  the  opiniOD 
is  of  our  operations.  I  shall  do  tbe  best  I  can  with  the  force  given  to  me ; 
and  if  tbe  people  of  England  are  not  satisfied,  tliey  must  send  somebody  else 
who  will  do  better."  As  to  one  charge  he  felt  that  it  waa  an  imputation 
upon  his  honour  ;  "I  see  that  Mr.  "Whitbread  accuses  me  of  exaggeration, 
which  is,  in  other  words,  lying."  ||  His  system  in  describing  his  operations 
waa  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  Napoleon.  "  To  lie  like  a  bulletin"  waa  aa 
art  of  war  which  he  had  no  ambition  to  acquire. 

In  the  days  before  steam-navigation,  before  railways,  before  electric 
telegraphs,  the  proceedings  of  statesmen  and  of  warriors  bad  to  be  regulated 
by  the  arrival  of  news  rather  than  by  the  dates  of  occurrences  in  distant 
places  which  despatches  recorded.  In  1809,  "  the  posts  come  tiring  on.'* 
Sumour  goes  before,  "stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports."  Par- 
liament rose  on  the  2lBt  of  June ;  and  soon  after  came  official  intelligence, 
in  rapid  succession,  of  great  events,  on  the  Danube,  ou  the  Scheldt,  on  the 
TaguB.    It  is  carious  to  compare  the  dates  of  arrival  of  intelligence  in 

*  Kapler.  t  "  DeBp*tdK«,"  vol.  iy.  p.  Hi.  t  Ibid.,  toL  it.  p.  825. 
%  See  the  Bpeecha  of  Hr.  Wbitbre&d  uaj  Hr.  PouKHibr,  in  Huimrd,  toI.  lir. 
U  "  Supplementarj  Dtipatehe*,"  toI.  fi.  p.  SS3, 
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Loadon,  And  the  dates  of  the  eventa.    The  Speaker  writes  in  his  Diary, — 
"  Whilst  I  was  !□  the  coimtry ,  news  arrived — 

"  July  21. — Of    Bonaparte    paaaing    the  Danube,   and    defeating    the 

Austriana,"    The  final  battle  of  the  rainpaign,  Wagram,  took  place  on 

the  6th  of  July.     The  armiatice,  which  took  place  OQ  the  lOth,  was 

known  in  London  on  the  27th. 
"  August  8. — Of  the  descent  on  Walcheren  and  inrestment  of  Flushing." 

The  disembarkation  took  place  on  the  SOth  of  July,  the  expedition 

having  sailed  on  the  27th, 
"  August  16.— Of  sir  Arthur  Wellesley's    defeat    of   the   French   at 

Talavera."  This  victory  waa  gained  on  the  27th  of  July. 
In  narrating  these  events  we  shall  see  how  the  knowledge  of  them  bore 
upon  the  measures  of  the  English  government ;  or  ought  to  have  home. 
Fiacb  event  had  a  distinct  relation  to  the  others.  The  course  of  history  is 
like  the  progress  of  a  well-conducted  fiction,  in  which  no  incident  is  without 
its  bearing  upon  the  plot.  But  we  sbnll  also  see  what  amszing  changes  have 
been  wrought  by  the  rapidity  of  communication  in  our  own  day.  Had  steam 
and  electricity  proclaimed  to  the  English  Cabinet  in  the  middle  of  July  the 
news  of  the  armistice  between  Austria  and  France,  it  is  clear  that  the  most 
rash  administration  would  not  have  ordered  an  expedition  to  sail  on  the  27th, 
as  a  diversion  to  Austria,  when  Austria's  war  was  ended.  Assuming  that  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  had  been  countermanded,  and  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Talavera  on  the  27th  of  July  Lad  travelled  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Thames  at 
the  beginning  of  August,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  supine  ministry  would  have 
sent  to  Portugal  a  large  proportion  of  those  troops  which  were  shipped  for 
the  Scheldt :  the  necessary  weakening  of  the  British  army  by  the  sanguinary 
battle  might  thus  have  been  speedily  repaired.  When  tiie  news  did  come, 
the  opportunity  was  gone.  Earl  Temple  (afterwards  duke  of  Buckingbani) 
writes  to  his  father, — "  We  have  not  the  means  of  reinforcing  Wellesley.  If 
half  the  troops  which  are  now  knocking  their  heads  against  Flusliing  were 
available,  an  important  blow  might  still  be  struck  in  Spain."*  The  victory 
of  Talavera,  most  men  thought,  would  hare  no  permanent  results  for  good, 
because  the  Freuch  were  too  strong.  Living  in  the  times  which  knew  of  no 
such  triumphs  of  science  as  we  enjoy,  the  government  could  form  no  certain 
combinations  when  they  attempted  large  operations  upon  different  points. 
They  could  only  speculate  upon  results  in  detail,  and  they  too  often  speculated 
vrrongly.  It  waa  the  folly  of  that  day  to  attempt  too  much  and  too  little  ; 
to  make  a  show  of  activity  in  many  quarters  without  directing  a  great  effort 
upon  one  paramount  object. 

*  "CaartsndCalunetaof  a«orEeIIL,'*Tol.iT.  p.3£3. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

The  nttioDS  of  Europe  roused  to  reHistanse  against  Prance — The  battle  of  Eekmnhl — Kapoleon 
retires  to  the  island  of  Lobaa — tueunectioa  of  the  Tyrolese— Battle  of  Wagnm — AiutrtA 
concludes  a  Peace— The  Tjrolwe  snbdned— Kipedilion  to  the  Scheldt-The  Brifceh  land  in 
Wnkhersii— Flnahing  bombarded— Its  gnrrender— The  Marsh  Perer  breaks  out— Fatal 
termiiialJon  of  the  Sxpedition — The  battle  of  Talaiera — Alarm  ia  England — Disqniet  of 
ministers — Duel  betveea  lord  Castlereagti  and  Mr.  Canning — The  Jnbilee — Qneation  of 
Parliamentary  Privilege — Committal  to  the  Tover  of  sir  Prsnris  Burdett— Portugal— ' 
Lines  of  Torres  Vedraa— The  campaign  of  1 81 0— Almeida— Battle  of  Busaeo— WellingtOQ 
retires  within  his  Lines. 

Weeit  tbe  Session  of  Farliament  was  closed  on  the  2lBt  of  June,  1809, 
eTentsmGermanj  justified  the  assertion  in  the  roj&l  Speech,  that  the  reaistance 
in  Spain  against  the  usurpation  and  tjroDny  of  the  French  goTemment  had 
"  awakened  in  other  nations  of  Europe  a  determination  to  resist,  hj  a  new 
efibrt,  the  continued  and  increasing  encroachments  on  their  safety  and  inde* 
pendence."  M.  Thiera  candidly  says,  "  The  odious  act  at  Bayonne,  the  diffi- 
cuUiea  that  had  arisen  in  Spain,  had  all  at  once,  throughout  Germany  as  well 
as  in  Auatria,  excited  indignation  and  restored  hope."  *  Every  man  in  Prussia, 


"Le  Coisnlat  et  I'Bmpire,"  tome  x.  p.  6S. 
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£rom  the  peasant  to  the  uohle,  was  ready  to  revolt.  In  the  countrieB  in 
alliance  with  France — in  Saxony,  in  Westphalia,  in  Bavaria,  in  Wurtembei^, 
in  Baden — the  people,  oppressed  by  the  presence  of  troops,  by  conscriptions, 
and  by  taxes,  complained  that  each  of  their  soTerei^s  had  sacrificed  bia 
count^  to  his  personal  ambition.  In  the  Tyrol,  the  hardy  mouataineers, 
vho  were  attached  by  old  hereditary  ties  to  the  Hoase  of  Ansfris,  bore 
impatiently  the  yoke  of  Bavaria,  to  which  crown  they  had  been  annexed, 
and  were  ready  to  rise  in  insurrection.  It  was  a  crisis  that  was  worthy  of 
heroic  efforts,  if  Europe  were  to  be  free. 

The  first  great  operations  of  the  war  gave  no  very  decided  advan- 
tage to  Kapoleon,  although  his  bulletins  spoke  of  partial  victories  as  final 
triumphs.  The  battle  of  Eckmuhl  on  the  22Dd  of  April  nas  followed  by  the 
entry  of  the  French  into  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  May.  But  the  archduke 
Charles  bad  reinforced  his  army,  and  waa  advancing  rapidly  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  to  prevent  the  enemy  crossing  from  the  right  bank,  on 
which  Vienna  ia  situated.  In  the  great  stream  of  the  Danube  is  the  island 
of  Iiobau,  nearly  three  miles  in  length,  and  neariy  two  miles  in  breadth.  To 
this  island  Napoleon  determined  to  transport  his  army.  This  was  an  opera- 
tion of  no  common  difficulty ;  but  it  was  accomplished  by  incessant  labour 
in  constructing  a  great  bridge  upon  boats,  held  in  their  places  by  anchors,  or 
by  the  weight  of  cannon  taken  from  the  anenal  of  Vienna.  Prom  Lohan 
there  was  a  smaller  stream  to  cross,  by  a  similar  bridge,  before  a  landing  could 
be  effected  on  the  open  plain  on  the  left  bank.  On  the  morning  of  the  2lBt  of 
May,  the  army  of  the  archduke  Charles  saw  &om  wooded  heights  the  army 
of  Napoleon  croeeing  the  lesser  branch  of  the  river,  and  pouring  into  the  great 
level  called  Marcbfeld.  As  the  French  formed  their  line,  the  village  of 
Aspem  was  on  one  flank ;  the  village  of  Essling  on  the  other  flank.  On  the 
21st  and  22ad  of  May,  the  most  sanguinarycontestof  the  war  here  took  place. 
"  It  was  a  battle,"  says  Thiers,  "  without  any  result  but  an  abominable 
effusion  of  blood."  Never  before  was  the  all-conquering  emperor  in  so 
dangerous  a  position  as  when  the  day  closed  upon  this  horrible  carnage.  He 
could  not  retorn  to  Vienna^  for  the  river  had  risen,  and  the  Austrians  had 
floated  down  the  main  stream  great  balks  of  timber,  and  numerous'  fire- 
ships,  which  swept  away  the  boats  and  their  bridge.  Napoleon  could  only 
return  to  the  iaiand  of  Lobau.  Here  he  retreated,  carrying  with  him 
thousands  of  wounded  soldiers.  The  place  afforded  small  means  for  their 
cure  or  comfort;  and  there  was  soon  little  difference  between  those  who 
died  in  the  battle-field  and  those  who  were  borne  from  it  to  a  lingering 
death. 

Shut  up  in  the  island  of  the  Danube,  the  French  emperor  was  strengthening 
bis  position,  and  waiting  for  events.  Tbey  were  of  a  mixed  character.  The 
heroic  partisan,  colonel  Schill,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  had  headed 
the  Oerman  inaurrection  in  Saxony,  "Westphalia,  and  Hanover,  bad  failed. 
Schill  was  killed  in  Stralsund.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  with  a  few  troops, 
embarked  for  England.  The  Tyrolese  were  in  active  resistance  to  the 
Bavarians ;  and  their  first  Bucceases  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  sentiment 
that  when  the  Oerman  people  should  rise  against  their  oppressors,  as  "the 
berdsmea  of  the  Alps"  had  risen,  the  day  of  deliverance  was  at  hand.  That 
day  was  for  awhile  postponed.    Andrew  Hofer,  the  innkeeper  in  the  rolley 
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of  FosHejr,  and  three  other  resolute  friends,  led  the  rerolt  which  broke  out 
on  the  8th  of  April.  The  Bavarians  entered  the  province  with  25,000  men. 
From  mountain  to  mountain  the  signal  fires  had  been  lighted,  which  called 
forth  the  bold  peaaanta  to  seize  their  rifles,  and  march  to  attack  the 
BaTarians  in  the  gorges  of  the  bills,  and  even  in  the  towns  which  they  held  in 
strength,  Halle  was  token ;  Innspruck  surrendered  after  an  obstinate  defence. 
After  the  French  occupied  Tienna,  the  Tyrol  waa  invaded  by  two  Freuch  acd 
allied  armies.  The  I^rolese  fled  not  at  their  presence.  They  defeated  the 
French  and  Saxons  in  the  valley  of  the  Eieach.  The  vanguard  of  four 
thousand  Bavarians  under  the  duhe  of  Daatzic  was  destroyed.  A  new  mode 
of  warfare  spread  dismay  amongst  the  disciplined  troops,  who  thought  tliej 
were  marching  to  an  easy  conquest.  As  they  wended  their  way  unBuspect- 
ingly  through  passes  where  perpendicular  rocks  rose  on  either  side,  voicei 
would  be  heard  from  above,  shoutiug,  "  Let  go  your  ropes."  Then  would 
descend  masses  of  rocks  and  timber,  crushing  and  burying  the  columns,  wbiht 
the  unerring  rifles  picked  off  the  few  who  fled  from  the  overwhelming  ruin. 
The  duke  of  Dantiic  speedily  retreated  from  the  dangerous  mountains.  But 
Hofer  dared  to  encounter  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  the  innkeeper  won  the 
victory. 

Such  were  the  tidings  that  reached  Napoleon  in  the  island  of  Lohiu. 
The  iuaction  of  mutual  exhaustion  waa  coming  to  an  end.  To  Napoleon 
inaction  was  generally  insupportable.  He  appeared  busily  employed  in  con- 
structing massive  bridges  from  the  island  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  i 
but  he  waa  secretly  collecting  the  materials  for  another  work.  On  the  night 
of  the  4th  of  July  the  whole  of  hia  army  crossed  the  stream,  by  a  bridge 
hastily  thrown  over  an  unguarded  point.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the 
French  moved  in  order  of  battle  towards  the  entrenched  camp  of  the 
Austrione,  which  was  to  resist  the  passage  over  the  Danube  so  ostentatiouely 
prepared.  The  archduke  Charles  quitted  hia  entrenchments,  abandoning 
thd  country  between  Enzensdorf  and  Wagram.  He  had  lost  the  opportuait? 
of  attacking  the  French  as  they  crossed  the  river  in  that  one  night,  and  con- 
fiivnted  him  as  if  by  miracle.  He  now  retired  to  a  strong  position  on  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Wagram.  From  this  locality  the  great  battle  of  the 
6th  derives  its  name.  The  number  of  soldiers  engaged  in  the  work  of  mutual 
destruction  was  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand.  The  French 
historians  claim  to  have  killed  or  wounded  twenty-four  thousand  Auatrians; 
and  admit  to  have  lost  eighteen  thousand  in  killed  or  wounded.  But  the 
atordy  resistance  of  Austria  had  deranged  some  of  Napoleon's  graadeet 
plana  of  ambition.  "  He  bad  renounced  the  idea  of  dethroning  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  an  idea  which  he  had  conceived  in  the  first  movements  of  bu 
wrath."  •  He  would  humiliate  Austria  by  new  sacrifices  of  territory  and  of 
money.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  when  the  conquering  parvmu  wouW 
demand  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in  marriage,  completing  tbe 
triumph  of  his  proud  egoism  by  divorcing  tbe  woman  who  had  stooped  from 
ber  rank  to  wed  the  Corsican  lieutenaQt  of  artillery.  Austria  sued  for  an 
armistice;  and  the  armistice  led  to  a  peace.  Two  of  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  which  was  signed  on  tbe  14th  of  October,  were  more 

*  Tklen,  tome  x.  p.  47S. 
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d^ading  to  Auatru  tluin  the  Iobb  of  territory.  One  wu  that  she  should 
give  no  succour  to  the  Tyroleee  who  had  ao  noblj  fought  for  her  independence. 
The  other  was,  that  she  should  unite  with  all  the  rest  of  the  enslaved  con- 
tinent in  the  exclusion  of  the  commerce  of  England — of  England,  her  ally, 
that  TTAS  affording  the  most  effectual  co-operation  by  exertions  in  Spain ;  and 
had  attempted  by  a  small  expedition  to  Naples,  and  a  vast  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt,  to  divert  the  levies  of  I'rance  &om  going  to  the  aid  of  the  ^French 
armies  that  vrere  fighting  against  Austria  on  the  Danube  and  in  Italy. 
Ungland  was  ill-timed  in  her  assistance ;  she  was  unlucky ;  but  her  good-will 
was  not  the  less  sincere.  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris  ;  and  left  his  marshals 
to  put  down  the  spirit  in  Germany  which  a  humiliating  peace  coold  not 
compromise,  and  which  the  system  of  terror  could  not  wholly  extinguish. 
Fifty  thousand  Frenoh  and  Bavarians  marched  into  the  Tyrol ;  hunted  the 
peasantry  from  hill  to  hill ;  set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Andrew  Hofer  ;  and 
procured  his  arrest  by  treachery.  He  was  tried  by  court-martial  at  Mantua, 
and  condemned  to  death.  The  majority  of  Trench  ofBcers  were  averse  to 
the  sentence  being  executed.  There  vras  a  respite ;  but  an  order  from  Paris 
left  so  choice.     He  was  shot  on  the  20th  of  February. 

The  history  of  the  fatal  expedition  to  Walcherea  might  be  aufSciently 
traced  in  the  Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  «id  in  the  Minutea  of  Evidence 
taken  before  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons.*  But  time  has 
(^□ed  other  sources  of  information.  The  materials  are  ample  for  a  narrative, 
interesting  in  itself,  and  instructive  for  warning  againiat  official  neglect, 
ignorance,  and  presumption.  We  are  enabled  to  add  a  few  details  from  an 
unpublished  journal.f 

Sir  David  Dundas  succeeded  the  duke  of  Tork  as  Commander-in-chief, 
on  the  18th  of  March.  On  the  24th  he  was  called  to  a  Cabinet  meeting. 
He  was  informed  that  an  immediate  attack  on  the  island  of  'W^alcberen  was 
contemplated ;  that  there  were  nine  or  ten  sail  of  the  line  in  the  harbour  of 
Flushing,  not  in  a  state  to  proceed  to  sea;  that  our  navy  had  a  Urge  dis- 
posable  force ;  and  that  fifteen  thousand  land  forces  would  be  necessary  for 
the  operation.  Could  such  a  force  be  at  once  assembled  F  Sir  David  Diindas 
said  that  such  a  force  could  not  at  once  be  provided  ;  that  the  corps  which 
had  returned  from  Spain  were  in  very  indifferent  health,  and  their  military 
equipment  was  in  a  very  defective  state.  Preparations  went  on  to  complete 
the  remains  of  sir  John  Moore's  army  for  service;  and  votuuteera  from 
militia  regiments  were  gradually  drafted  into  regiments  of  the  line.  But  the 
scheme  had  assumed  a  more  formidable  character,  when  lord  Castlereagh,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  stated  to  sir  David  Dandas  that  his  majesty's  government 
felt  it  their  duty  to  investigate,  having  formidable  means  at  their  disposal, 
how  far  it  was  possible  to  strike  a  blow  against  the  enemy's  naval  resources 
in  the  Scheldt,  "  including  the  destruction  of  their  arsenal  at  Antwerp,  and 
the  ships  of  war  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  Scheldt  between  Antwerp 
and  Flushing."  The  answer  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  on  the  8rd  of  June, 
was  not  encouraging.    He  thought  that  an  attack  upon  Antwerp  was  s 

■  Sea  Hsnuwl,  toI.  xt.  Appendix,  col.  1  to  689,  ud  toL  xri.  Appendix,  eoL  llOE  to  IISO. 
t  '  ■  NuntiTc  of  tfaa  EipMUtion,"  b;  ui  Officer  emplojed— MS.  oC  200  pages,  in  the  poMes- 
rieaorOe  AntiitB'af  (he  "FopuIarHiitoij." 
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service  of  very  gre&t  risk.  On  the  18th  of  June,  lord  Gutlereagh  directed 
that  S5,000  infantry  and  1800  cavalry  ehguld  be  held  in  readineis  for 
immedi&te  embarkation.  Sir  David  Dundaa  waa  not  consulted  as  to  the 
appointmeDt  of  tho  commander  of  the  expedition,  although  he  knewtbitit 
was  meant  to  appoint  lord  Chatham.  There  were  equally  important  pereoiu 
vrith  whom  no  consultation  was  held.  Sir  Lucas  Fepyg,  the  Fhygidsn 
General  to  the  forces,  was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  disorder  to 
which  soldiers  were  subject  in  the  island  of  Walcheren.  The  medical  officen 
of  the  army  were  not  informed  where  the  expedition  was  going,  and  therefon 
could  not  make  any  particular  preparation.  With  Hr.  Thomas  Eeate, 
Surgeon  GteneraL  of  the  army,  there  was  no  consultation.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  the  nature  of  the  complaint  prevalent  in  Walcheren  at  the  season  vhen 
the  expedition  was  about  to  sail ;  and  had  confidence  been  reposed  in  liim  he 
should  have  recommended  precautions  that  might  have  lessened  the  maUdj. 
On  the  16th  of  July,  "  our  trusty  and  vrell-beloved  cousin  and  counsellor, 
John,  earl  of  Chatham,"  received  his  instructions,  as  the  commander  of  i 
large  division  of  his  majesty's  forces,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  naval  force 
and  establishments  in  the  Scheldt,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  commuid« 
of  the  naval  portion  of  the  armament,  sir  Sichard  Strachan.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  land-ferce,  according  to  the  list  transmitted  to  lord  Cbathun, 
was  39,143  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  The  naval  force  comprised  35  soil  of 
the  line,  6  ships  of  60  and  4A  guns,  18  frigates,  and  160  sloops,  gun-briga, 
bomb-vessels,  gun-boats,  &C.  The  army  was  encamped  on  Southsea  commoc 
and  on  the  hills  around  Portsmouth.  The  ships  of  war  were  assembled  it 
Spithead,  ready  to  take  a  portion  of  the  troops  on  board,  whilst  others  were 
received  by  transports.  The  weather  was  the  finest  of  a  fine  Bumiaer. 
Oasers  from  all  parts  came  to  look  upon  the  most  magnificent  expedition 
that  ever  left  the  British  ports.  The  ostentations  preparation  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  affected  secret  of  its  destination.  The  French  and  Batch 
knew  thoroughly  well  what  was  intended.  The  English  array  and  navy  wen 
to  be  kept  in  the  dark,  ao  that  the  mystery  should  not  be  ^vulged  and  find 
its  way  to  Flushing  and  Antwerp.  Yet  the  first  order  issued,  whilst  the 
troops  were  embaiting,  was  one  agunst  taking  quarters  "  unsanctioned  t^ 
the  Burgomaster." 

On  the  25th  of  July  this  great  armament  sailed  from  Fortamonth  to  the 
Downs.  During  the  three  days  on  which  it  ran  dotvn  the  English  shore,  ever; 
height  was  crowded  with  people.  "Of  all  the  displays  that  I  have  everseeo," 
says  the  writer  of  the  MS.  Journal,  "  the  finest  was  thai  which  opened  on  lu 
as  we  rounded  the  South  Foreland.  The  sea  was  literally  covered  for  miles 
with  shipping,  and  all  was  animation.  Upwards  of  a  thousand  sail  were 
rolling  at  anchor  off  Deal,  and  among  them  six  enormous  three-deckeis  that 
looked  like  castles.  All  England  seemed  to  have  collected  on  the  coa^. 
Boats  were  sweeping  in  all  directions  among  the  fleet.  Hundreds  of  parties 
from  the  shore  were  rowing  about  among  us.  The  bands  of  the  r^menta 
were  playing,  bugles  sounding,  and  in  the  heavy  swell  of  a  north-east  gale 
flag  and  cannon  signals  were  perpetually  busy.  The  whole  had  an  incompa- 
rable look  of  spirit  and  triumph,  and  was  an  actual  display  of  power  that  wa 
proudly  felt  the  world  beside  could  not  equal." 

On  the  28th  of  July,  at  daybreak,  the  first  division  of  the  fleet,  with  sir 
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Bicliard  Stnchan,  and  the  earl  of  ChatHatn  on  board,  sailed  ttoia  the  Downs. 
A  larger  division  followed  on  the  29th.  On  the  30th  twenty  thousand  moc 
landed  on  the  iale  of  Walcheren.  Middlebnrgh,  the  chief  town,  was  imme- 
diately eairendered.  The  French  troops  were  driven  into  Flashing.  Othor 
operations  were  attended  with  complete  success.  Every  obstacle  was  quickly 
removed  that  wonld  have  prevented  Antwerp  being  taken  by  a  andden  and  well- 
combined  movement  of  the  naval  and  military  forces.  The  Prench  ships  at 
Flushing  had  withdrawn  and  had  gone  up  the  Scheldt.  No  English  squadron 
pursued.  The  garrison  of  Antwerp  had  only  3000  men.  Kapoleon  said  to 
O'Meara  that  if  a  few  thousand  men  had  been  landed  at  Wilhemstadt  and 
marched  direct  to  Antwerp,  it  might  have  baen  taken  by  a  eoup-de-mam. 
After  the  fleet  had  got  np,  that  was  impossible.  Bahtz,  the  key  to  both 
channels  of  the  Scheldt,  was  taken  by  sir  John  Hope  on  the  morning  of  the 
3rd,  and  the  whole  of  South  Beveland  was  in  his  possession.  Ail  the 
energy  of  the  first  operations  had  no  other  ulterior  object,  in  the  eye  of  the 
Commander-in-chief,  than  the  taking  of  Flushing,  and  the  occupation  of  Wal- 
cheren. It  would  seem  as  if  the  earl  of  Chatham  had  known  that  Napoleon 
held  that  Flashing  was  impregnable ;  and  that  it  had  become  a  point  of 
honour  with  him  to  prove  that  the  great  emperor  could  be  sometimes  mi^ 
taken.  Prom  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  whilst  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Austria,  Kapoleon  wrote  on  the  6th  of  October  to  his  minister  of  war  at 
Paris, — who  had  apprised  him  of  the  appearance  off  Walcheren  of  the  English 
armament, — "  They  will  not  take  Flushing,  since  the  dykes  can  be  cut ;  thej 
will  not  take  the  squadron,  for  it  can  ascend  to  Antwerp."  *  Ten  days  later, 
this  provident  administrator,  who  never  suffered  any  circumstances  in  liia  vast 
empire  to  be  indifferent  to  him,  showed  how  much  better  he  understood  what 
our  army  would  experience  than  the  war  minister  who  directed  the  expedition, 
Napoleon  then  wrote, "  Before  six  weeks,  of  the  fifteen  thousand  English 
who  are  on  the  isle  of  Walcheren  not  fifteen  hundred  will  be  left    The  rest 

will  be  in  the  hospitals The  expedition  has  been  undertaken 

under  false  information,  and  has  been  ignorantly  calculated."  t 

The  enemy  that  was  gathering  around  our  troops, — &r  more  dangerous 
than  the  batteries  of  Flushing, — was  soon  perceptible.  The  investment  of 
the  place  was  completed,  before  a  bombardment  commenced  on  the  13th  of 
August.  The  troops  slept,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  open  air.  In  his  MS. 
Journal  the  ofGcer  writes ;  "  Towards  morning  we  found  ourselves  wrapped  in 
that  chill,  blue,  marshy  mist  rising  from  the  ground,  that  no  clothing  can 
keep  out,  and  that  actv^ly  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  frame.  And 
this  we  always  found  the  morning  atmosphere  of  Walcheren, — ^the  island 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  exhalation,  blue,  dense,  and  fetid."  The  positive 
orders  which  Napoleon  had  sent  from  Schonbrunn,  that  general  Monnet,  the 
commander  of  Flushing,  should  cut  the  dykes,  were  now  carried  into  effect. 
On  the  11th,  the  sea-dyke  extending  irom  the  right  flank  of  Flushing  on  the 
land  side  to  the  canal  of  St.  Joosttand,  was  cut.  The  water  spread  over  the 
fields,  filled  the  ditches,  and  forced  the  besiegers  to  abandon  some  parts  <^ 
tbetrenehes.  There  was  no  time  to  lose.  The  bombardment  commenced  upon 
a  scale  that  was  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  previous  siege.    Batteries  of 

*  Thieii,  tomi  xi.  p.  453—"  Lattna  nbtinsi  Waloliwea.''  t  tlnd.,  p.  U(k 
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heaT7  ordnance  fired  incessantly  night  and  d&y  upon  the  devoted  tovrn.  The 
CoDgreve  rocket  wm  employed  with  fearful  effect.  Ten  line  of  battle  ships,  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  ranged  along  the  sea  liae  of  defences,  and  kept  up  a 
cannonade  for  aeTeral  hours*  Flushing  was  on  fire  in  every  quarter.  At  last 
after  three  days  the  governor  agreed  to  aurrender,  on  the  condition  of  the 
garrison  becoming  priaoners  of  war.  The  occupation  of  the  Dutch  fiahing  torn 
was  the  prize  that  cost  twenty  millions  of  money.  The  siege  operations  were 
conducted  by  sir  Eyre  Coote,  lord  Chatham"  havinghoped,  hadciicunurtancea 
permitted,  to  have  proceeded  up  the  river."  *  TTin  lordship,  whoee  vocabon, 
according  to  an  epigram  not  far  from  the  truth,  was  to  eat,  and  to  deep, 
contrived  to  console  himself  for  his  disappointment  in  not  going  up  the  rirer, 
to  encounter  Bemadotte,  who  had  arrived  at  Antwerp  with  a  great  arm;. 
He  rested  happily  at  Bahtz ;  where  his  existence  waa  proclaimed  by  two 
turtles  aprawling  upon  their  backs  in  his  garden,  ready  for  the  art^of  the  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  kitchen  who  accompanied  him.f 

And  now  came  the  dread  event  which  24apoleon  had  predicted.  Lord 
Chatham  wrote  home  on  the  2dth  that  he  waa  obliged  to  close  his  openHani 
with  the  capture  of  Flushing.  He  adds,  "  I  am  concerned  to  say,  that  the 
effect  of  the  climate  at  this  unhealthy  period  of  the  year  is  felt  most  seriootlj, 
and  that  the  number  of  the  sick  alr^y  is  little  short  of  three  thousand." 
The  morning  fogs  began  to  be  heavier  and  more  penetrating.  The  soldien, 
who  had  been  kept  up  by  the  animfitiDn  of  the  siege,  now  sank,  exhaueted 
and  despairing.  They  were  carried  into  dose  barracks  at  Middleburgh,  where 
the  fever  raged  more  and  more,  and  the  barracks  all  became  hospital*.  The 
sui^eons  were  unsupplied  with  bark  and  other  oecessaiy  medicines.  The 
medical  officers  themselves  were  seised,  and  either  died  ot  were  disqualified 
for  attendance.  Proper  supplies  of  medicine  and  of  wine  from  England  were 
coming  as  soon  aa  routine  could  bestir  itself.  The  main  army  was  ordered 
home,  and  with  them  went  lord  Chatham.  But  fifteen  thousand  men  were 
left  in  Walcheren  "for  the  protection  of  the  island."  The  despatches  of  sir 
Eyre  Coote,  from  the  31et  of  August  to  the  23rd  of  October,  contain  the  most 
distressing  accounts  of  the  progress  of  the  fever.  Thousands  Lad  died.  Four 
thousand  sick  had  been  sent  to  England.  Sixteen  hundred  more  were  about 
to  be  sent ;  and  then  the  hospitals  'n'ould  still  contain  four  tliousand  sick, 
who  must  have  been  abandoned  to  the  French  in  the  event  of  their  landing- 
Jivery  one  who  had  thought  or  read  knew  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
aendLig  forty  thousand  men  to  Zealand  in  Auguat,  and  of  their  continniog 
there  for  two  or  three  months.  Every  one  suspected  what  might  happen, 
except  the  ministry,  and  especially  the  siecretary-at-'War.  Sir  John  Pringle's 
book  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Army  "  was  known  to  common  readers;  but  it 
was  unknown,  or  unheeded,  in  Cabinet  Councils,  where  some  membOTS  were 
.aasiduously  engaged  in  the  laudable  endeavour  to  circumvent  a  colleague,  yet 
leaving  him  to  the  consequences  of  his  own  incapacity ;  and  others  thought 
that  whatever  he  did  waa  right,  as  long  as  he  did  not  go  before  his  party  in 
any  largp  or  liberal  views.  Mr.  John  Webb,  the  Inspector  of  Hoapital^ 
leported  to  lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  11th  of  September, — when  the  rarages 
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had  begnn,  and  stateBmansbip  at  laat  liad  taken  connael  of  science, — that, 
independent  of  the  ezisting  records  of  the  ushealthinees  of  Zealand,  every 
feature  of  the  country  exhibited  it  in  the  most  forcible  manner; — the  canab 
communicating  with  the  tea,  covered  with  the  most  noisome  ooze ;  every  ditch 
loaded  with  matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction;  the  whole  island  little  better 
than  a  swamp ;  scarcely  a  place  where  water  of  a  tolerable  quality  could  be 
procured;  the  children  eickly,  and  many  of  the  adults  deformed.  The 
endemic  diseases  of  the  country,  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers,  says  the 
Inspector,  begin  to  appear  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  continue  to 
prevail  until  the  commencement  of  frosty  weather.  He  adds  one  important 
fact,  after  describing  how  the  disease  had  spread  m  the  army  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  military  operation,  that  "  those  men 
who  may  be  attacked  with  fever,  and  recover  from  it,  will  have  their  consti- 
tutions BO  affected  by  the  shock,  that  their  physical  powers,  when  culled  into 
action  hereafter,  will  be  very  materially  diminished."  *  The  "  Journal  of  an 
Officer"  describes  what  was  eudured  by  thousands  of  the  .sick.  After  a 
month's  suffering  be  was  carried  to  flushing  ;  shipped  on  board  of  a  frigate  ; 
when  in  the  Downs,  the  ship  was  telegraphed  that  the  hospitals  were  full; 
went  OQ  to  Spithead ;  and  was  borne  ashore  fainting.  "  My  recovery  was 
long  doubtful,  and  when  it  at  last  commenced,  it  was  long  imperfect.  The 
venom  of  the  marsh-fever  had  a  singular  power  of  permeating  the  whole 
human  &ame.  It  unstrung  every  muscle,  penetrated  every  bone,  and  seemed 
to  search  and  enfeeble  all  the  sources  of  mental  and  bodily  life.  I  dragged 
it  about  with  me  for  years."  Such  was  the  end  of  the  great  Armada  that 
sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  28th  of  July,  with  a  pomp  and  power  that  had 
never  been  equalled  since  another  Armada  came  to  a  like  fatal  termination  of 
vain  hopes  and  blind  confidence.  The  calamity  which  England  had  sustained 
had  a  most  serious  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
In  the  summer  of  1810,  the  operations  of  lord  Wellington  were  fatally 
cnppled  by  the  want  of  men  to  supply  his  losses.  His  earnest  request  for  more . 
aid  from  home  was  thus  answered  by  lord  Liverpool  on  the  2ud  of  August : 
",Now,  with  respect  to  reinforcements  to  your  army,  I  am  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  informing  you  that  the  effects  of  the  fever  contracted  by  our  army 
last  year  in  Walcheren  are  still  of  that  nature  that,  by  a  late  inspection,  we 
have  not  at  this  time  a  single  battalion  of  infantry,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
reported  fit  for  serrioe  in  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  the  infantry  of  the 
duke  of  Brunswick's  corps."  t  Walcheren  was  evacuated  on  the  23rd  of 
December.  Then  came  inquiries  in  Parliament.  The  ministry  made  every 
effort  to  screen  lord  Chatham  from  a  vote  of  censure,  which  was  prevented 
only  by  very  small  majorities.  The  character  of  the  army  and  navy  was 
not  injured.  The  disgrace  rested  with  the  commander ;  with  the  Secretary- 
at-War ;  and  with  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  believed  him  incapable, 
and  had  not  the  courage  to  enforce  their  belief. 

After  the  retreat  of  Soult  from  Oporto,  sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  entered  Spain.  On  the  20th,  he  made  a  junction  with  the 
Bpanish  army  under  Cuesta,  at  Oropesa.    Marshal  Yictor  was  in  position  at 
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Talavera.  His  outposts  were  attacked  on  tlie  22Qd  hj  the  Spaniali  mi 
British ;  and  Victor,  retiring  to  Torrijos,  was  joined  by  SebaBtiani,  and  after- 
wards  by  king  Joseph.  Cuesta  was  obstinate  and  conceited.  Taking  his  ovn 
counsel,  he  pushed  on  alone  to  attack  the  French,  aad  was  driven  back  to 
the  British  army,  on  the  Alberche.  With  the  greatest  difficulty  he  wm 
persuaded  not  to  fight  in  a  positias  where  he  would  hare  been  destroyed.  In 
a  sulky  mood,  he  left  to  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  the  command  of  the  two 
armies.  The  British  general  retired  six  miles  to  TalaTera,  where  he  had 
previously  chosen  his  field  of  battle,  and  which  he  had  strengthened  by  Boms 
earthworks.  On  the  27th,  the  French  crossed  the  Alberche,  and  there  wsi 
a  partial  contest,  in  which  they  were  repulsed.  On  the  28th,  the  French 
renewed  the  attack.  From  nine  o'clock  of  that  morning  till  noon,  the  two^ 
armies  reposed.  It  was  the  calm  before  the  storm.  The  heat  was  escessive, 
and  the  French  and  English  soldiers  quitted  their  ranks,  and  assuaged  tbeii 
thirst  in  the  little  stream  that  separated  their  scTeral  positions.  The  scene 
was  suddenly  changed.  The  French  drums  beat  the  rappat;  the  eagles  were 
uplifted ;  the  columns  formed,  and  the  battle  commenced.  They  fint 
attacked  the  left,  which  was  weak ;  then  fell  upon  the  right ;  and  later  in 
the  day  threw  their  force  upon  the  centre  of  the  line.  A  formidable  battery 
was  making  fearful  hsToc.  The  centre  was  giving  way,  when  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  ordered  the  48th  regiment  to  descend  from  the  height  which  the; 
occupied,  and  meet  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  The  scattwed  masses  ralhed. 
The  English  general  hurled  a  choi^  of  cavalry  upon  the  French  columns; 
and  the  victory  was  won.  In  writing  to  a  friend  in  India,  sir  Arthui 
W^esley  said,  "  The  battle  of  Tolavera  was  the  hardest  fought  of  modem 
times.  The  ftre  at  Assaye  was  heavier,  while  it  lasted;  but  the  battle  of 
Talavera  lasted  for  two  days  and  a  night.  Each  party  engaged  loet  a  fourth 
of  their  numbers."  •  To  another  friend  he  writes,  "  TTe  had  certainly  a 
most  fierce  contest  at  Talavera,  and  the  victory  which  we  gained,  although 
from  circumstances  it  has  not  been  followed  by  all  the  good  consequences 
which  we  might  have  expected  from  it,  has  at  least  added  to  the  militaiy 
reputation  of  the  country,  and  has  convinced  the  French  that  their  title  to 
be  called  the  first  military  nation  in  Europe  will  be  disputed,  not  unanc- 
cessfuUy."!  "This  battle,"  says  Jomini,  "recovered  the  glory  of  the 
successors  of  Marlborough,  which  for  a  century  had  declined.  It  was  felt 
that  the  English  infantry  could  contend  with  the  best  in  Europe."  Veiy 
few  Spaniards  were  engaged.  Sixteen  thousand  English,  of  which  number 
many  had  been  recently  taken  from  the  militia,  repulsed  thirty  thousanil 
French  veterans.  Napoleon  was  furious  at  the  results  of  the  battle  of 
Talavera.  He  wrote  Irom  Schonbrunn  to  general  Clarke,  that  be  should 
express  to  marshal  Jourdon  the  emperor's  extreme  displeasure  at  the 
inaccuracies  and  falsehoods  in  his  report.  "  He  says  that  on  the  28th 
we  were  in  possession  of  the  British  army's  field  of  battle — that  is  to 
say,  of  Talavera,  and  of  the  table  land  on  which  their  leftfianh  rested; 
whilst  his  subsequent  reports,  and  those  of  other  officers,  say  the  exact 
contrary,  and  that  we  were  repulsed  during  the  whole  day.     .    .    .    ^' 
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him  that  be  might  hare  put  what  he  pleased  into  the  Madrid  Dewapapen,  but 
that  he  had  no  right  to  disguise  the  truth  to  government."  *  The  next  day 
the  emperor  vrote  to  hia  Minieter  of  Police  a  memorandam,  to  be  expanded 
into  uticlea  in  the  JoumalB :  "  Lord  Wellealey  is  beaten  in  Spain.  Sur- 
rounded in  his  rout,  he  seeks  hie  aafetf  in  a  precipitate  flight  nnder  excessire 
heat.  In  quitting  TalaTerB,be  has  recommended  to  the  duke  of  Belluno  fire 
thousand  sick  and  grounded  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  there.  If  afiaira 
had  been  properly  conducted  in  Spain,  not  an  EDglishman  would  have  escaped  ; 
but  nevertheless  they  are  beaten.  Comment  on  these  ideas  in  the  journals. 
Demonstrate  the  extravagaocs  of  the  ministers  in  exposing  thirty  thousand 
Eoglish,  in  the  heart  of  Spain,  against  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  French, 
the  best  troops  in  the  world,  while  at  the  same  time  they  sent  twenty-five 
thousand  others  to  coma  to  grief  (te  eauer  U  net)  in  the  marshes  of  Hol- 
land." f  In  these  hints  for  bis  journalists  of  Paris,  Napoleon  exa^^rated 
the  painful  facts  which  the  English  general  readily  admitted.  He  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  for  Sonlt  had  suddenly  appeared  with  fifty  thousand  men. 
He  was  surronnded  by  immense  armies ;  he  did  leave,  to  be  guarded  by 
Cuesta,  fifteen  hundred  of  his  sick  and  wounded ;  when  Cuesta  marched 
away  and  left  his  charge,  sir  Arthur  did  recommend  them  to  the  humanity  of 
the  French  generals,  who  acted  generously  towards  them,  as  sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  had  acted  towards  the  French  at  Oporto.  He  bad  confided  too 
much  in  Spanish  generals  and  in  Spanish  troops.  He  had  trusted  too  much 
to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  commissariat  to  furnish  him  supplies.  Ad- 
miral Berkeley,  who  commanded  in  the  Tagua,  says  i  "  Twice  has  the  army 
been  stopped  for  money,  and  twice  fbr  provisions,  The  horses  starved,  while 
ships,  loaded  with  hay  and  oats  from  England,  enough  to  furnish  all  the 
cavalry,  were  rotting  and  spoiling  in  the  Tagua.  The  medical  staff  is  as  bad : 
as  our  army  were  dying  away  for  want  of  medicines,  while  more  than  sufficient 
were  in  ships  in  the  river."  X  Nearly  half  a  century  was  to  slide  on  before 
such  TeBulta  of  "  igoorance  and  delay  "  were  to  be  counted  as  monstrous 
things,  that  could  never  again  shake  the  public  confidence  in  official  sagacity. 
The  experience  of  one  campaign  taught  sir  Arthur  Wellesley  great  lesaone. 
In  India  he  bad  acquired  the  power  of  regulating  the  commissariat  upon  the 
largest  scale ;  in  providing  not  only  for  men  and  horses,  but  for  elephants 
and  bullocks,  and  all  the  gorgeous  cavalcades  of  an  oriental  camp.  In  his 
first  campaign  in  Portugal,  he  had  somewhat  too  much  relied  upon  the  War 
Office,  and  the  Victualling  Office,  and  the  Ti«Dsp(»i  Office.  Each  department 
did  its  own  work  in  parallel  lines,  and  never  thought  that  the  Division  of 
Labour  was  woriibless  without  the  Union  of  Forces.  He  seen  came  to  look 
sharply  after  the  most  apparently  trifling  details.  But  he  also  came  to  rely 
upon  himself,  and  to  leave  the  Spanish  generala  to  their  jealousies,  and  the 
Spanish  juntas  to  their  own  conceits.  His  brother,  the  marquis  (then  am- 
bassador  in  Spain),  seeing  that  be  could  not  bring  the  native  authorities  to 
act  "  with  common  apirit,  honesty,  or  decency,"  advised  him  to  return  home.§ 

■  "CormpondenMirilh  Kog  Joatpb,"  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  Aognit  21. 
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He  remiuned  to  show  how  a  resolute  will  and  a  clear  head  can  surmount  every 
difficulty. 

The  battle  of  Talavera  won  for  sir  Arthur  WelleBley  the  name  by  which 
we  ahall  henceforth  speak  of  him— Wellington ;  first  Viscount,  then  Earl, 
then  Marquis,  then  Vuke.  By  what  name  he  was  to  be  called  was  almost  a 
matter  of  chance.*  "  Talavera"  was  thought  of.  Of  "  Welleeley"  his  brother 
wore  the  honours.  "  Wellington  "  was  chosen — the  household  word  for 
all  time.  In  December  the  British  army  had  crossed  the  TaiJ^s  at  Abrantes. 
When  his  head-quarters  were  at  Badi^oz,  in  October,  lord  Wellington  had 
gone  to  Lisbon,  "  to  arrange  finally  for  the  defence  of  Portugal."  He  had 
conceived  the  grand  project  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Y^draa.  In  January,  1810, 
his  head-quarters  were  at  Yiseu ;  and  he  was  in  constant  communication 
with  lieutenant-colonel  Fletcher,  an  officer  of  engineers,  on  the  execution  of 
this  gigantic  work.  The  scheme  was  not  to  be  paraded  before  the  world. 
It  was  to  be  proceeded  with  steadily  and  unostentatiously.  He  would  claim 
no  merit  with  the  Bnglieh  government,  or  the  Eoglish  people,  for  preparing 
a  stronghold,  from  which  he  might  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  armies  four 
.  times  as  strong  ae  his  own,  and  retire  thither  on  any  emergency,  to  laugh  at 
their  efibrta  to  dislodge  him.  During  the  spring  of  1810  he  steadily  devoted 
himself  to  the  organisation  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  armies.  He  was 
wholly  left  to  his  own  resources.  The  government  at  home  could  send  him 
no  reinforcements.  He  had  no  support  in  their  confidence  that  be  would 
surmount  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  encompassed.  At  the  end  of 
October,  four  questions  were  put  to  him  by  lord  Liverpool,t  which  required 
all  his  prudence  and  sagacity  to  answer  upoa  his  own  responsibility. 
Wellington  thought: — 1.  That  if  the  Spaniards  were  commonly  prudent,  the 
enemy  would  require  a  very  large  reinforcement  before  they  could  subjugate 
the  country :  2.  lie  thought  that  if  the  French  did  not  make  an  immediate 
attack  upon  Portugal,  they  would  require  an  army  of  seventy  or  eighty 
thousand  men  to  succeed,  but  be  believed  they  would  make  the  attack :  3. 
He  thought  that  if  they  made  the  attack  at  once  they  would  be  successfully 
resisted:  4.  He  was  convinced  that  if  defeated  his  army  cduld  embark. £ 
At  the  end  of  1809  intelligence  had  arrived  of  the  defeat  of  two  Spanish 
armies ;  and  then  lord  Liverpool  talks  as  if  all  the  eSbrts  of  the  British  and 
Portuguese  armies  for  the  defence  of  Portugal  would  be  unavailing.g  In 
March,  lord  Liverpool  appriees  lord  Wellington,  "  That  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  alarm  exists  in  this  country  respecting  the  safety  of  the  British 
army  in  Portugal ;"  and  that  be  "  would  rather  be  excused  for  bringing 
away  the  army  a  little  too  soon,  than,  by  remainiug  in  Portugal  a  little  too 
long,  exposing  it  to  those  risks  from  which  no  military  operations  can  be 
wholly  exempt."||  He  could  not "  recommend  any  attempt  at  what  may  be 
called  desperate  resistance."  It  must  have  been  a  satisfaction  to  Welling- 
ton, who  cored  very  little  for  "  alarm  in  England,"  and  was  not  easily 
depressed  by  ministerial  timidity,  to  have  received  the  encouragoment  of  the 
etout-hearted  old  king  to  persevere  in  the  course  which  appeared  right  and 
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safe  in  his  own  judgment.  Colonel  Herbert  Taylor  was  then  the  official 
secretary  to  Oeoi^e  III.,  who  wu  nearly  or  totally  blind.  He  bad  read  to 
the  king  a  priyate  letter  from  lord  Wellington  to  lord  Lirarpool ;  and  he 
conveys  to  the  minister  his  sovereign's  Hentiments  upon  the  correspondence 
irhich  had  taken  place.  This  letter  of  colonel  Taylor,  dated  April  21,  lord 
Liverpool  forwards  to  lord  Wellington.  It  contains  the  following  passage  : 
"  The  king  observed  that  the  arguments  and  remarks  which  this  letter 
contains,  the  general  style  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  written,  snd  the  cleamesi 
with  which  the  state  of  the  question  and  of  prospects  in  Portugal  is  exposed, 
bare  given  his  msjesty  a  very  high  opinion  of  lord  Wellington's  sense,  and  of 
the  resources  of  his  mind  as  a  soldier;  and  that  ss  he  appears  to  have  weighed 
the  whole  of  hie  situation  so  coolly  and  maturely,  and  to  have  considered  so 
fully  every  contingency  under  which  he  may  be  placed,  not  omitting  any 
necessary  preparation.  Lis  majesty  trusted  that  his  ministers  would  feel 
with  him  the  advantage  of  suffering  biro  to  proceed  according  to  his  judg- 
ment snd  discretion  in  the  adherence  to  the  principles  which  be  bas  laid 
down,  unfettered  by  any  particular  instructions  which  inigbt  embarrsss  him 
in  the  execution  of  his  general  plan  of  operations."*  The  worry  from 
Downing-street  continued,  especially  from  the  Treasury.  In  June,  Welling- 
ton asks  this  question  of  the  ministry — "  Are  we  at  war  with  France  for  the 
eiiateuce  and  independence  of  the  country  ?  and  is  it  advisable  to  maintain 
the  contest  as  long  as  possible  at  a  distance  from  home  ? ...  I  see  more,  and 
tnuet  know  more,  of  what  is  going  on  here  than  others ;  and  I  certainly  have 
no  prejudice  in  favoiu:  of  the  continuance  of  our  eiertions  here,  founded  upon 
any  psrttaltty  for  the  business  of  guiding  them.  But  I  sincerely  feel  what  I 
write — that  if  the  resources  of  Great  Britain  were  fairly  applied  to  this 
contest,  ss  they  have  been  to  any  other  in  which  the  country  has  been 
engaged,  the  French  would  yet  repent  the  invasion  of  3pala."t 

When  two  Cabinet  Ministers  meet  to  fight  a  duel,  and  one  is  wounded, 
the  natural  consequence  is,  that  the  house  divided  against  itself  must  fall. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  the  Secretary  at  War,  challenged  Mr.  Canning,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  AfTairs,  and  they  had  a  hostile  meeting  on  Wimbledon 
Common  on  the  22nd  of  September.  Conning  was  slightly  wounded.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  investigate  the  causes  of  this  transaction  without  encouu- 
teriog  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  partizanship  of  contemponuy 
narratives.  After  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  the  subject  is  scarcely  worth 
investigation  by  a  writer  who  has  only  to  present  a  rapid  view  of  the  more 
importaut  public  afiairs.  Upon  the  surface  it  might  appear  that  Canning  had 
been  intriguing  for  six  months  to  remove  Castlereagh  from  office  for  some 
motive  of  personal  ambition.  He  "  was  much  and  unjustly  blamed  at  the 
time."  J  The  duke  of  Portland,  the  Prime  Minister,  wrote  to  the  Chancellor 
in  June,  "  The  great  object,  and  indeed  the  tine  qud  non  with  Canning,  ia  to 
take  front  lord  Castlereagh  the  conduct  of  the  war."  Lord  Castlereagh,  in 
bis  letter  of  challenge,  complained  that  Mr.  Canning,  after  receiving  a  promise 
that  the  seals  of  the  War  Office  should  be  transferred  irom  their  holder,  con- 
tinued to  act  with  him  as  bia  colleague,  and  permitted  him  to  originate  the 
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'W^alchereu  enterpriEe.  Theie  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  howerer,  that  Canning 
several  times  tendered  his  own  resignfttioD,  but  was  Dver-perauaded  to  remain 
in  office, — believing  that  Castlereagh  had  been  apprised  hy  the  duke  of 
Portland,  and  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  desire  and  the  intention 
to  make  the  change  which  so  materially  affected  the  public  service.  Both  the 
Secretaries  of  State  were  injured  by  the  want  of  moral  courage  in  the  head 
of  the  government  to  do  a  disagreeable  act — by  telling  the  truth  to  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  War  Minister  the  completion  of  a  great  enterprii» 
which  he  had  devised.  The  end  of  the  affair  was  that  Canning  and  Castle- 
reagh both  quitted  the  administration.  The  duke  of  Portland  also  resigned ; 
and,  long  broken  in  health,  died  on  the  29th  of  October.  There  were  many 
difSculties  in  constructing  a  new  administration.  Mr.  Perceval  became 
Premier ;  the  marquis  Wellealey  came  from  Spain  to  be  Secretary  for  Foreign 
A^airs ;  lord  Liverpool  took  lord  Castlereagh's  post  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  department  of  War  and  Colonies ;  the  Secretary  at  War  was  lord 
Palmerston. 

The  25th  of  October  was  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom  as  "The 
Jubilee" — the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  George 
the  Third.  Eomilly  considered  "  this  Jubilee  as  a  political  engine  of  minis- 
ters;" but  the  people  fell  into  the  proposal  of  the  celebration  with  a  very 
hearty  spontaneity.  Komilly  also  thought  that  when  posterity  should  look 
at  the  measures  of  the  king's  governmeut,  his  popularity  for  many  years  would 
appear  unaccountable.*  The  people  were  not  only  gay  amidst  bell-ringing,  and 
bonfires,  and  dinners  in  civic  halls.  There  was  a  feeling  of  enthusiastic  attach- 
ment to  their  old  sovereign,  manifested  amongst  the  many  who  pitied  his 
growing  infirmities ;  who  sympathized  with  his  sturdy  hatred  to  Bonaparte  and 
Prench  domination ;  and  who  were  not  quite  sure  that  what  l^e  wiser  called 
bis  prejudices  were  not  great  public  virtues.  One  thing  the  people  dreaded — 
that  this  reign  should  come  to  a  close ;  that  the  example  of  the  domestic 
virtues  that  prevailed  at  Windsor  should  be  succeeded  by  the  licence  of 
Carlton  House ;  that  the  scandals  about  the  princess  of  Wales — which  rival 
factions  were  constantly  speculating  upon  as  weapons  of  political  -offence  or 
defence — should  become  a  source  of  national  danger  and  disgrace  when  the 
unhappy  quarrel  should  be  betwera  a  king  and  a  queen.  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick could  not  be  put  aside  as  easily  as  Josephine  Beauhamais.  If  the  time 
shoiild  come,  when  the  Fourth  Gleorge  should  turn  over  the  chronicles  of  the 
Eighth  Harry  to  search  for  precedents,  it  would  not  suit  the  genius  of  repre- 
sentative government,  that  he  should  proclaim  his  will  to  his  assembled,  family 
that  his  wife  should  be  divorced,  as  N^apoleon  proclaimed  his  will  at  the 
Tuileries  on  the  15th  of  December  ;  that  an  ohsequious  senate  should  con- 
firm the  dissolution  of  the  marriage ;  and  that  the  ruler  of  England  should 
be  free  to  look  around  for  a  Princess  to  share  bis  throne,  after  the  fashion  in 
which  the  ambitious  Corsican  first  threw  the  handkerchief  at  a  Q-rand  Duchess 
of  Sussia,  and  then — a  slight  hesitation  being  manifested — at  an  Archduchess 
of  Austria.  Such  a  crisis  was  postponed  in  England  by  the  life  of  George 
the  Third  being  prolonged  beyond  another  decade. 

When  parliament  was  opened  on  the  23rd  of  January,  the  failure  of  the 
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flipeditioa  to  "Walcheren  nBturall;  became  a  subject  of  grave  iaqniry.  The 
OppoBition  and  the  country  were  in  ill-humour,  and  they  mixed  up  their 
reproofs  of  the  unhappy  policy  of  the  Scheldt  enterprize  with  the  operationa 
of  air  Arthur  Wellealey,  contending  that  the  government  which  }ad  given 
him  a  peerage  must  stand  or  fall  by  him.  They  little  knew  how  time  would 
accomplish  this  result  in  a  different  manner  from  that  which  they  anticipated. 
The  pension  which  was  proposed  to  be  granted  to  lord  Wellington  was  carried 
by  a  very  small  majority.  A  constitutional  question  arose  upon  a  motion  of 
■censure,  moved  by  Mr.  Whitbread,  against  lord  Chatham,  in  presenting  to 
the  king  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings  in.  the  Scheldt,  with  a  request  of 
secresy,  and  without  communicating  it  to  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet. 
The  motion  was  carried.  Lord  Mutgrave  succeeded  lord  Chatham  in  the 
office  of  Master- Glenersl  of  the  Ordnance.  The  constitutionsl  law  was  suffi- 
■ciently  asserted  without  any  further  proceedings. 

A  time  of  great  popular  excitement  was  coming  in  England,  The  old 
question  of  Privilege,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  manifested  such 
-an  impotent  tyranny  in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes,  was  about  to  be  renewed 
in  a  atruggle  with  a  favourite  of  the  democracy,  who  was  bent  upon  asserting 
what  he  held  to  be  popular  rights.  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  member  for 
Weatmiuster,  was  in  1810  the  subject  of  a  contest  which  had  no  real  bearing 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  people,  but  which  gratified  the  vanity  of  one  who 
-aspired  to  be  their  leader.  The  interest  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsula ;  the 
marriage  of  Kapoleon  with  a  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  by  which 
Jiis  complete  ascendancy,  over  the  continent  appeared  to  be  established; 
the  commercial  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council ;  the  difBcult  problem  of  the 
-  depreciation  of  the  Currency  which  was  under  discussion ; — these  matters 
became  of  small  importance  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  member  for 
Westminster  to  an  order  of  the  Speaker  for  his  arrest.  The  turmoil  was 
«oon  over,  and  as  it  bad  no  lasting  coneequencea  our  relation  must  be  very 
brief.  John  Gale  Jones,  the  manager  of  a  Debating  Society,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Standing  Order  for  the  exclusion  of  strangers  during 
the  Walcheren  inquiry,  issued  a  handbill,  announcing  that  the  Society  had 
-decided  that  the  enforcement  was  "  an  insidious  and  ill-timed  attack  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  tending  to  aggravate  the  discontents  of  the  people, 
Aud  render  their  representatives  objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion."  Jonea 
was  brought  to  the  bar ;  confeased  himself  the  author  of  the  bill ;  and  waa 
-committed  to  Newgate,  the  House  resolving  that  he  having  published  a  paper 
containing  libellous  reflections  upon  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  House, 
was  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  its  privileges.  Sir  Prancis  Burdett,  having  made 
-an  unsuccessful  motion  for  the  discbarge  of  Jones,  published  a  violent  letter 
in  Cobbett's  "  Begister,"  in  which  he  contended  that  the  House  had  no  autho. 
rity  to  imprison  for  such  an  offence.  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  moved  "  that  the  publication  of  which  Sir  Francis  had  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  the  author,  was  a  scandalous  libel  upon  the  rights  of  the  House." 
There  waa  a  debate  of  two  nights.  BomiUy  doubted  the  right  of  commit- 
ment. The  Master  of  the  Bolls  maintained  the  right,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  some  members  of  the  Opposition,  hut  who  nevertheless  objected 
to  the  agitation  of  the  question.  During  the  violence  of  debate  there  waa  an 
Amusing  interlude.    Sir  Joseph  Torke  angrily  called  Whitbr«ad  "  a  brewer  of 
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bad  fortet."  There  was  &  furious  uproar.  Wbitbre&d,  with  perfect  good 
humour,  rose  and  said,  "  Mr.  iipeaker,  I  rise  U  a  tradesman  to  complain  of 
the  gallant  officer  for  abusing  the  commodity  which  I  sell ;"  and  the  Uousa 
burst  into  laughter  and  approbation.*  Od  the  5th  of  April,  in  an  adjourned 
debate,  the  Houae  divided  at  eiz  in  the  morning  upon  the  question  whether 
the  paper  by  sir  Francis  Burdett  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  an  amendment 
tor  postponing  the  question  for  six  montha  being  rejected  bj  a  large  majority. 
But  the  question  whether  the  baronet  should  be  committed  to  the  Tower,  or 
reprimanded,  was  carried  by  190  against  152,  the  same  morning  at  half-past 
seven.  In  the  course  of  that  day  the  populace  began  to  break  the  windows 
of  members  who  had  taken  part  against  their  favourite.  The  tumult  became 
seriouB  on  the  7th,  when  sir  Francis  declared  his  detennination  to  resist  the 
nnrrant  for  his  committal,  and  to  defend  himself  in  his  own  hotue  in 
Piccadilly.  The  Biot  Act  was  read;  the  Guards  were  called  out;  several 
persons  were  wounded ;  and  troops  arrived  from  the  country.  On  Monday, 
the  9th,  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  was  broken  open;  and  he  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tower,  under  a  strong  military  escort.  On  the  return  of  the  troops  they 
were  grosdy  insulted  and  attacked  by  afurious  mob,  and  several  persona  were 
kiUed  when  the  soldiers  at  length  fired,  having  had  to  light  their  wsy  through 
Eaatcheap.  The  subsequent  proceedings  upon  this  question  of  privilege  have 
been  succinctly  stated  by  a  recent  constitutional  historian:  "  Overcome  by 
force,  sir  Francis  brought  actions  against  the  Speaker  and  the  Sergeant, 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  radress.  The  House  would  have  been 
justified  by  precedents  and , ancient  usage,  in  resisting  the  prosecution  of 
these  actions,  as  a  contempt  of  its  authority  ;  but  instead  of  standing  upon 
its  privilege,  it  directed  its  officers  to  plead,  and  the  Attorney- Gteneral  to 
defend  them.  The  authority  of  the  House  was  fully  vindicated  by  the  Court ; 
but  Sir  Francis  prosecuted  an  appeal  to  the  Ezchequot  Cliamher,  and  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  below  being  affirmed,  all  con- 
flict between  law  and  privilege  was  averted.  The  authority  of  the  House 
had  indeed  been  questioned  ;  but  the  Courts  declared  it  to  hare  been  exercised 
in  conformity  with  the  law."  f  When  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
22nd  of  June,  the  imprisonment  of  sir  Francis  came  to  an  end.  A  processiou 
was  announced  to  convey  him  home  in  triumph ;  but  he  departed  secretly 
by  water,  and  the  mob  followed  an  empty  car  to  Piccadilly. 

When  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  royal  speech 
briefly  alluded  to  the  Peninsular  war.  It  said,  that  Portugal,  with  the 
assistance  of  hia  majeaty'a  arms,  had  exerted  herself  with  vigour  and  energy, 
in  making  every  preparation  for  repelling  any  renewed  attack  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy ;  and  that  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  reverses  which  had  been 
experienced,  the  spirit  of  resistance  against  France  still  continued  unaubdned 
and  unabated.  The  nation  could  scarcely  have  expected  from  this  somewhat 
cheerless  notice  of  the  operations  of  the  British  army,  with  no  mention  of 
the  British  general,  that  be  had  been  doing  some  useful  work.  His  retreat 
to  Portugal  after  Talavera  had  been  denounced  in  Parliament  as  having 
coQTerted  victory  into  defeat.    The  Common  Council  of  London  presented  a 
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petition  to'tUs  House  of  OommoDS  praying  th&t  a  pensioa  of  20001.  a  year 
should  not  be  granted  to  Tiacount  Wellington ;  conceiving  it  "  to  be  due  to 
the  nation,  before  iti  reaources  shall  be  thus  applied,  that  tbe  moat  rigid 
inquiry  should  be  made  why  the  valour  of  its  armies  had  been  thus  use- 
lessly and  unprofitably  displayed."*  The  impatient  tax-payers,  who  fancied 
that  Wellington  and  his  army  were  idling  in  Portugal,  and  would  soon  be 
obliged  to  return  home,  could  not  readily  have  believed,  even  if  they  bad 
been  told,  that  he  had  been  accomplishing  the  greatest  design  that  was  ever 
ctmceived  by  military  genius,  for  resting  the  future  operations  of  the  war 
upon  no  Budden  and  casual  triumphs,  but  upon  a  camprehensive  plan 
upon  which  his  army's  safety  might  be  assured,  if  decisive  battles  could  not 
at  once  be  won.  There  had  been  six  months  of  comparative  inaction,  which 
appeared  to  superficial  observation  as  six  months  lost.  From  January  till 
the  end  of  April,  Wellington  remained  in  his  head-quarters  at  Viseu, 
watching  the  movements  of  the  French  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  who  were 
evidently  preparing  for  an  attack  on  Portugal.  There  was  doubt  at  home  ; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  sagacious  and  provident  com- 
mander. On  the  Slst  of  March,  he  wrote  to  colonel  Torrens,  "  I  am  in  a 
situation  in  which  no  mischief  can  be  done  to  the  army,  or  to  any  part  of  it. 
I  am  prepared  for  all  events ;  and  if  I  am  in  a  acrape,  which  appears  to  be 
the  general  belief  in  England,  although  certainly  not  my  owa,  I'll  get  out  of 
it."t  The  time  would  come  when  the  Correspondence  of  lord  Wellington 
would  show  how  profound  had  been  his  views  and  how  accurate  his  calcu- 
lations— extorting  from  the  somewhat  prejudiced  although  the  ablest  of  the 
French  historians  of  this  great  crisis,  a  striking  eulogy,  of  which  this  is  the 
substance :  With  a  rare  penetration  ha  had  formed  a  judgment  upon  the 
march  ofaSairsinthePeninsulabetter  than  that  of  Kapoleon  himself.  He  had 
appreciated  the  force  of  resistance  which  national  hatred,  which  climate  and 
distance,  opposed  to  the  French ;  the  draining  of  their  forces  when  they 
arrived  in  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula ;  the  want  of  unity  in  their  operations 
under  various  geneiaJs.  He  entertained  tbe  conviction  that  tbe  vast  scaA'olding 
of  tbe  grandeur  of  the  empire  waaimdermined  in  all  its  parts;  that  if  England 
could  continue  to  excite  and  to  maintain  by  her  succour  the  hatred  of  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards,  Europe,  sooner  or  later,  would  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  KapoIaoQ.  "  This  opinion,"  continues  M.  Thiers, "  which  is  the  highest 
honour  to  the  military  and  political  judgment  of  lord  Wellington,  had  become 
with  him  an  invariable  idea;  and  he  persevered  in  it  with  a  firmness  of  miud 
and  an  obstinacy  of  character  worthy  of  admiration,"  All  depended,  says  the 
historian,  upon  the  resistance  which  he  could  oppose  to  the  French,  when  he 
was  driven  into  the  extremity  of  the  Peninsula.  He  had  searched  for,  and 
had  discovered  with  the  rare  accuracy  of  a  eowp  d'cnl,  a  position  almost 
impregnable,  from  which  he  could  brave  all  the  efibrts  of  the  French  armies. 
This  position,  which  he  has  made  immortal,  was  that  of  Torres  VcJras,  near 
Lisbon.} 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  rare  accuracy  of  a  glance  of  the  eye  that  deter- 
mined upon  these  famous  Hues.    Founded  upon  personal  examination  of 
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erery  ptat  of  the  ground,  duriog  &  few  weeka  of  October  aod  NoTember  1809, 
the  Memorandum  of  lord  Wellingtoa  to  colonel  Fletcher,  commanding  the 
Sojal  Engineers,  is  »  masterpiece  of  large  views  and  minute  detail.*  That 
Memoranduni,  altered  afterwards  in  a  few  particulars  derived  from  further 
personal  surveys,  was  Buf&cieotlj  exact  for  thousands  of  Fortugoeae  laboorera 
immediately  to  be  employed,  under  British  engineers,  in  the  rapid  construction 
of  works,  of  which  the  cuttings  of  miles  of  railroad  in  a  mountainous  country 
can  foraish  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  colossal  proportions.  In  one  year, 
these  works,  behind  which  the  city  of  Lisbon,  the  roadstead,  the  transports, 
the  munitiona  of  war,  would  he  safe  from  all  attack,  were  suEEciently  com- 
plete to  test  the  practical  grandeur  of  their  conception.  A  line  of  intrench- 
mmits  was  first  constructed,  about  twenty  miles  in  advance  of  Lisbon, 
running  completely  across  the  promontory  from  Torres  T^draa  on  the  sea 
to  Albandra  on  the  Tagus,  The  heights  of  Alhandra,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  rirer,  ascended  to  Sobral,  in  the  centre  of  the  lines.  The  road  to 
Lisbon  on  the  bank  of  the  Tagus  beneath  the  heights  was  defended  by 
barricades  mounted  with  cannon.  All  the  sides  of  the  hilla  towards  Sobral 
that  were  not  sufficiently  steep  were  cut  into  escarpments  with  prodigious 
labour.  Their  summits  were  crbwned  with  forts,  where  heavy  guns  com- 
manded all  the  avenues  by  which  the  enemy  could  approach.  At  Sobral, 
from  which  the  hills  descended  on  either  side,  was  a  plateau,  where  works  of 
laborious  construction  supplied  the  place  of  natural  inequalities  of  surface ;  and 
the  whole  of  this  position  was  streogtbened  by  a  citadel,  which  could  only  be 
taken  by  a  regular  siege.  The  chain  of  hills  from  Sobral  to  the  sea  was 
defended  in  a  similar  manner,  by  escarping  the  sides,  by  shutting  up  their 
gorges  with  redoubts,  by  connecting  them  with  forts  on  their  summits.  The 
river  Ziiambre,  which  passed  Torres  V^dras  to  the  sea  beneath  the  chain  of 
hilla,  was  rendered  impracticable  by  dams.  All  the  fortifications  of  these 
works,  stretching  thus  for  twenty-nine  miles  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
promontory  of  Portugal,  bad  their  own  magazines.  Some  contained  six 
pieces  of  cannon ;  others  contained  fifty  pieces.  The  arsenal  of  Lisbon  had 
chiefly  furnished  the  prodigious  quantity  of  ordnance  that  was  required. 
Some  of  the  garrisons,  all  of  which  were  permanently  occupied  by  Fortugueae, 
contained  a  thousand  men.  All  the  disposable  British  forces  were  to  occupy 
the  points  of  encampment  supposed  to  be  most  liable  to  attack.  A  system 
of  signals  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  lines  would  have  brought  all  the 
force  within  them  upon  a  given  point  in  a  few  hours.  A  second  line  of  works 
had  been  prepared,  in  case  the  first  line  had  been  forced ;  and  a  third  series 
of  defences  also  were  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory  to  keep 
an  euemy  in  check  had  he  overcome  these  stupendous  arrangements  for  an 
army's  safety.  These  secondary  means  were  unnecessary.  The  redoubts 
and  guns  in  battery  of  the  first  line  presented  such  an  array  of  power, 
that  when  the  leader  who  had  conceived  this  great  work  first  tried  its 
security  in  the  autumn  of  1810,  Massena,  who  had  been  commanded  by 
Napoleon  to  drive  the  English  into  the  sea,  at  all  risks,  looked  with  his  fifty 
thousand  men  upon  the  lines  of  Torres  Vcdras  for  a  month;  saw  that  his 
proud  course  was  staid  ;  and  retired  with  his  starved  and  dispirited  army,  to 
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know  that  effeclunl  barriers  could  be  raised  even  against  the  progresa  of  the 
iaviDcible  legions  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  Empire. 

The  summer  was  approaching  when  Maasena  took  the  commaDd  of 
the  French  forces  in  Old  Castile  and  Leon.  He  had  seventy-two  thou- 
sand men  under  arms  in  the  field.  The  name  by  which  they  were  called, 
"the  Army  of  Portugal,"  indicated  the  special  service  to  wbicU  they  were 
devoted.  Wellington  had  about  fifty-four  thousand  British  and  f  ortuguese. 
By  the  great  ez^tioits  of  marshal  Beresford,  the  Portuguese  had  become 
Taluable  troops,  and  some  were  brigaded  with  the  British  army.  In  June 
the  French  invested  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  It  was  bravely  defended  by  the 
Spaniards  till  the  10th  of  July.  Wellington  was  not  strong  enough  to  attempt 
its  relief.  He  could  only  have  advanced  with  thirty-two  thousand  men, 
having  been  obliged  to  leave  nearly  a  third  of  his  army  to  prevent  the  enemy 
in  Estremadura  from  cutting  him  off  firom  Lisbon.  He  saw  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
&11,  Ihe  Spanish  general,  Somana,  in  whom  the  British  general  had  great 
-confidence,  was  as  anxious  as  Wellington  that  Ciudad  Bodrigo  should  be 
relieved  ;  hut  neither  of  them  could  risk  the  attempt  in  the  presence  of  a 
far  stronger  enemy.  On  the  15th  of  August,  Maeaena  commenced  the  siege 
of  Almeida.  It  was  defended  by  a  Portuguese  garrison,  under  the  command 
of  an  English  officer.  Wellington  moved  forward  to  be  ready  to  seize  any 
opportunity  for  its  relief.  On  the  second  night  of  the  bombardniieut,  a 
magazine,  containing  all  the  ammunition  of  the  fortress,  blew  up ;  and  the 
garrison  vere  compelled  to  capitulate,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  and  the 
-defences  having  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion.  This  accident  disconcerted 
all  the  projected  operations  of  the  British  army.  Wellington  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  unfortunate  event  of  the  surrender  of  Almeida ; — except 
that  he  was  not  informed  by  telegraph  of  the  misfortune  which  had  happened, 
when  he  would  have  made  an  effort  to  have  saved  the  garrison.  As  it  was, 
he  had  made  all  his  preparations  for  &lliug  hack.* 

On  the  26th  of  September,  hia  army  was  collected  upon  the  Serra  de 
Busaco,  in  front  of  Coimbra.  On  the  27th  the  French  attacked  the  right  and 
left  of  the  English  position.  They  were  repulsed  ;  one  column  being  driven 
down  the  hill  by  general  Picton's  division  ;  another  column  compelled  rapidly 
to  retreat  under  a  bayonet  charge  by  general  Crauford'a  division.  The 
Portuguese  fought  well ;  and  Wellington  said,  "  They  are  worthy  of  con- 
tending in  the  same  ranks  with  British  troops  in  this  interesting  cause."  t 
"  This  battle,"  says  Napier,  "  woa  fought  unnecessarily  by  Mossena,  and  by 
Wellington  reluctantly."  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  Massena  should  have 
received  the  instructions  of  a  letter  written  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  19th  of 
-September,  in  which  Napoleon  says  to  Berthier,  "  Send  off  an  officer  to- 
morrow with  a  letter  for  the  prince  of  Essling,  in  which  you  will  let  him  know 
that  it  ia  my  wish  that  he  attack  and  destroy  the  English  ....  I  am  too  far 
off,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy  changes  too  often,  for  me  to  give  advice  aa 
to  the  way  in  which  the  attack  should  be  conducted ;  but  it  ia  certain  that  he 
is  not  in  a  state  to  resist  it."^  But  Masaena  knew  that  hia  deapotic  master 
had  become  impatient  of  Wellington's  pertinacity,  and  that  he  must  risk 
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BOTDetbing,  Thiers  faolda  that  the  British  genenl,  howerer  prudent,  wu 
UQwilluig  to  enter  his  lines  as  a  fugitive,  and  that,  when  be  should  find  one 
of  tb<«e  strong  porations  against  which  the  impetuous  bravery  of  the  French 
would  be  likely  to  fail,  he  would  fight  a  defenaive  battle,  and  then  trsnquillj 
retire.*  The  French  lost  four  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  the  British  and  ' 
Portuguese,  thirteen  hundred. 

On  the  29lh  of  September  the  allies,  crossing  the  Mondego,  began  to 
retreat  towards  Lisbon.  The  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  in 
which  two  hostile  armies  ore  contending,  and  where  the  necessity  for  securing 
their  own  safety  almost  precludes  compassion  for  the  non-combatants,  were 
never  more  forcibly  displayed  than  in  the  course  of  the  morements  which 
followed  the  fall  of  Almeida.  When  the  rear-guard  of  the  British  evacuated 
Coimbro,  on  the  Ist  of  October,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  remained — 
whilst  Wellington  was  keeping  the  f  rench  at  bay  in  the  Serra  de  Busaco, 
instead  of  obeying  his  orders  to  remove  out  of  the  way  of  the  enemy  with 
their  goods  and  proTisions — ^now  followed  the  STmy,  encumbering  the  road 
with  tbeir  sick  and  their  aged  and  their  children.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  in  the  line  of  the  Bngliah  march  willingly  obeyed  the  orders 
upon  which  the  eventual  safety  of  their  homes  depended,  and  fled  towards 
Lisbon,  leaving  the  towns  and  villages  bare  for  the  advancing  French.  Their 
losses  and  miseries  were  great;  but  England  made  a  great  effort  to  afford 
some  compensation.  Wellington  continued  steadily  to  retreat  before  his 
powerful  opponent.  There  was  no  sacrifice  of  men  by  precipitate  flight,  no 
risks  encountered  by  rash  resistance.  The  loss  in  skirmishes  was  small. 
On  the  10th  of  October,  the  whole  army  was  within  the  lines  of  Torres 
Yedras.  Hassena  came  up,  wholly  unprepared  to  find  such  on  obstacle 
to  bis  further  progress.  He  spent  some  days  in  reconnoitring.  He 
scoured  the  country  for  provisions ;  but  the  country  was  a  desert,  behind 
him  and  around  him.  The  distresses  of  his  army  were  most  severe,  for 
they  had  only  carried  bread  for  fifteen  days.  On  the  15th  of  ^November 
be  gave  up  all  hope  of  forcing  the  lines ;  and  began  a  retrograde  movement. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  Wellington  wrote  one  of  his  unofficial  letters, 
which  best  exhibits  his  character  and  habits  of  thought:  "I  have  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  my  cautious  system;  to  operate  upon  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  enemy  with  my  small  tad  light  troops,  and  thus  force  them 
out  of  Portugal  by  the  distresses  they  will  sufiisr,  and  do  them  all  the  mischief 
I  can  upon  my  retreat.  Massena  is  an  old  fox,  and  Is  as  cautions  as  I  am. 
He  risks  nothing  ....  Although  I  may  not  win  a  battle  immediately,  I 
shall  not  lose  one ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  are  safe,  for  the 
winter  at  all  events."  t 
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tion  of  Mr.  Peroeval—Attempta  to  form  a  Cabinet  of  which  lord  Grtj  and  lord  Qreaville 
ahonld  be  the  headi— The  e«rl  of  LiTerpool  Prime  Miniitor—Lnddiim— Repeal  of  the 
Ordsn  in  Ganneil — The  United  States  declare  mti  against  Great  Britun. 

The  Parliament,  TphicW  liad  been  prorogued  to  the  let  of  November,  was, 
hj  aa  order  made  in  a  council  at  which  the  king  presided  on  the  17th  of 
October,  to  have  been  further  prorogued  by  Commission  to  the  29th  of 
November,  and  a  proclamation  to  that  effect  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 
On  the  2dth  of  October  Mr.  Perceval  wrote  to  the  Speaker  that  the  cala- 
mitouB  situation  of  the  princess  Amelia  bad  so  worked  upon  the  king's  mind 
that  he  was  incapable  of  signing  the  Commission,'  and  that,  according  to  all 
usage,  such  instrument  never  passes  the  Oreat  Seal  without  the  kiog'a  sig- 
nature. Mr.  Perceval  had  seen  the  king  on  that  day.  "  His  conversation 
was  prodigiously  hurried,  and,  though  perfectly  coherent,  yet  so  extremely 
diffuse,  explicit,  and  indiscreet  upon  all  the  most  interesting  subjects  upon 
which  he  could  have  to  open  his  mind ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ao  entirely 
r^srdless  of  the  presence  of  all  who  were  about  him,  that  he  was  evidently 
labouring  under  a  malady."  *    From  that  malady  the  king  never  recovered. 


*  Lord  Coleheiler's  "  DIsrr,"  vol.  I 
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The  "  intereating  subjectB  upon  vhich  he  bad  to  open  his  mind "  had, 
douhtlesa,  more  relation  to  domeatic  afiaira  than  to  public  eventa.  Hi» 
farourite  daughter  was  djiog;  and  upon  her  deathbed  she  ia  said  to  have 
revealed  to  her  father  the  circuTnatauces  of  an  attachment  which,  aa  woa 
beliered,  bad  involved  a  violation  of  the  Boyal  Marriage  Act.  The  princeaa 
Amelia  died  on  the  2nd  of  Kovember.  The  king  waa  then  under  reatraint. 
When  told  of  his  daughter's  death,  he  "  did  not  seem  to  feel  or  take  much 
notice  of  it."  He  had  been  heard  to  count  over  the  several  timea  and  occa- 
sions of  his  former  attacks;  and  be  aacribedthis  last  to  the  illness  of  the 
princess.* 

The  meetmg  of  Parliament  on  the  Ist  of  November  could  not  be  post- 
poned. The  Chancellor  met  the  Lords ;  informed  them  that  there  was  no- 
CommiaaioQ  to  open  the  Sefsion,  and  explained  the  circumatancea  which  bad 
prevented  him  affixing  the  Great  Seal  to  auch  a  Commission.  Mr.  PerceTal 
addreaaed  the  Commons ;  the  Speaker  having  stated  that  he  had  thought  it 
his  dutf  to  take  the  chair,  in  order  that  the  House  might  adjourn  itself. 
The  adjournment  was  to  the  ISth.  When  that  dajr  arrived,  the  House  agun 
adjourned  for  another  fortnight,  the  physicians  having  expressed  a  strong- 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  king's  recoverj'.  Another  adjoununent 
took  place  to  the  18th  of  December.  On  that  day  a  Committee  waa  appointed 
in  both  Housea  to  examine  the  physicians.  On  the  20th,  the  ministers  pro- 
posed three  Besolutions,  following  the  precedent  of  those  of  1788.  Tbey 
affirmed  the  king's  incapacity ;  they  declared  the  right  and  duty  of  the  two 
Houses  to  provide  for  this  exigency ;  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  Bills  deter- 
mining the  powers  to  be  exercised  in  the  king's  name  and  behalf,  to  which 
the  Boyal  Assent  should  be  given  in  aome  mode  upon  which  the  Housea- 
ahould  determine.  The  mode  which  the  miniatera  desired  to  adopt  was  a 
fictitious  UBO  of  the  king's  name, — the  "  Phantom,"  as  it  waa  called.  The- 
Opposition  contended,  as  in  1788,  for  addressing  the  prince  of  Wales  to 
assume  the  royal  authority  as  Eegent.  The  seven  dukes  of  the  blood-royal 
supported  the  measure  of  proceeding  by  Address,  when  the  subject  came  to 
be  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  ministerial  Beaolutiona  were 
adopted.  Tbey  contained  reatrictione  on  the  power  of  the  Begent,  which 
were  offensive  to  the  prince  of  "Wales,  and  to  the  party  who  were  considered 
to  be  bis  friends.  The  limitations  upon  his  authority  were  to  continue  only 
for  twelve  months;  but  they  were  sufficiently  stringent  to  produce  great 
debate  and  many  divisions,  in  which  the  ministers  had  small  msjorities.  Th& 
Besolution  which  was  considered  most  obnoxious  was  that  which  gave  the- 
queen  very  extensive  powers  over  the  king's  person  and  the  royal  household. 
It  waa  finally  determined  that  the  qneen  should  have  "  such  direction  of  the 
household  as  may  he  suitable  for  the  care  of  his  majeaty'a  person,  and  the- 
maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity."  The  Parliament  having  been  opened  on 
the  16th  of  January,  by  a  Commiaaion  under  the  Great  Seal,  the  Eegency 
Bill  was  passed  on  the  5th  of  February.  During  these  proceedings  th» 
prince  of  Wales  had  been  negotiating  with  lord  Grenville  and  lord  Grey  a» 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  new  Administration.  On  the  Ist  of  February,  he 
sent  to  acquaint  these  peers  that  "  it  waa  not  his  royal  highness's  intention 

*  Lord  Colcbericr'i  "  Siuj,"  val.  ii.  p.  SST. 
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to  make  any  change  at  preeent."  It  had  begun  to  be  confidently  expected 
that  the  king  would  recover.  He  had  become  "  much  alive  to  what  waa 
passing,  and  waa  quite  sure,"  as  he  told  Mr.  Perceval,  "  that  it  could  never 
enter  into  the  prince's  mind  to  change  the  ministry."  *  On  the  4th  the 
prince  announced  to  Mr.  Perceval  his  intention  not  to  remove  from  their 
flituations  those  whom  he  finds  there  as  his  majesty's  official  servants,  lest 
"  any  act  of  the  Begent  might,*  in  the  smallest  degree,  have  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  the  progress  of  his  sovereign's  recovery."  The  letter  added, 
"  This  consideration  alone  dictates  the  decision  now  communicated  to  Mr. 
Perceval."  On  the  3th,  the  Prince  Begent  took  the  oaths  before  a  Privy 
Council  assembled  at  Carlton  House.  During  Bcreral  months  the  king 
appeared  to  be  occasionally  convalescent.  His  bodily  health  was  good,  and 
he  talked  more  naturally.  But  it  soon  became  sufEciently  clear,  whatever 
might  be  the  expectations  that  bis  life  might  be  prolonged,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  able  ever  to  resume  the  royal  functions.  The  reigu  of  Geoi^e  III. 
had  been  virtually  closed  on  the  5th  of  February,  1811. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Begency,  it  would  have  appeared  the  most 
extravagant  expectation  to  have  believed  that  within  three  yeare  the  gigantic 
power  of  Napoleon  would  have  been  crumhling  into  rum, — that,  like  the 
ice-palace  of  the  empress  of  Sussio, — 

•  "  'Ttu  truii[Bnt  in  its  Dfttars,  as  in  aboir 

'Twu  dnnble  ;  as  northlesa  as  it  setmed 
Intriniically  predoQi."t 

In  March,  1811,  the  empress  Maria  Louisa  presented  to  the  Prench 
nation  a  son,  who  was  saluted  by  his  father  as  king  of  Borne.    Borne  and 


the  southern  Papal  Provinces  were  annexed  to  France;  and  the  Pope  was  a 
prisoner  at  Savona.  Louis  Bonaparte,  having  refused  to  concur  in  tho 
tyrannical  projects  of  his  brother  for  enforcing  the  Continental  System  upon 
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bis  Dutch  subjects,  had  Burreaclered  hii  mockery  of  BOTereignty,  and  had 
come  ta  reside  at  Fowys  Castle,  in  Montgomeryshire,  upon  hig  parole.  The 
kingdom  of  HoUand  was  then  formally  annexed  to  France.  This  annexation 
of  tbe  territory  of  the  Zuyderzee  was  not  enough  in  that  direction.  Ten 
additional  departments  were  added  to  France  on  the  13th  of  December,  1810, 
which  comprehended  Holland,  FrieaUnd,  Oldenburg,  Bremen,  and  oU  the  line 
of  coast  to  Hamburg  and  all  the  country  beyond  Hamburg  to  Lubeck.  The 
French  empire  now  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  departments,  contain- 
ing  forty-two  millions  of  people.  The  millions  that  were  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  mighty  emperor — a  godhead  with  some  infatuated  Engluh ; 
a  "  restless  barbarian  "  *  with  others  not  wholly  given  up  to  party — can 
scarcely  be  numbered.  The  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  was  under  bis  sway, 
contained  six  millions.  The  kingdom  of  Xaples,  in  which  bis  brother-in-law, 
Joachim  Murat,  now  ruled,  contained  five  millions.  The  kingdom  of  "West- 
phalia, of  which  hia  brother  Jerome  was  the  sovereign,  submitted  to  the  law 
that  was  enforced  upon  bis  otber  satellites,  that  "  every  thing  must  be  sub- 
■errient  to  the  interests  of  France."  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
SJune,  he  hadat  bis  feet  the  kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg,  and 
ft  train  of  minor  Gfennan  princes.  Prussia  was  wholly  at  his  mercy.  Den- 
mark would  obey  any  command  of  l^Tapoleon  since  Copenhagen  was  bombarded 
and  her  fleet  carried  ott.  Marshal  Bemadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  had 
been  elected  by  the  States  of  Sweden  as  successor  to  the  sged  and  chiidlesa 
Chsrles  XIII.,  who  had  succeeded  the  deposed  Gustavus.  Tbe  French 
marshal  was  installed  Crown  Prince  on  the  Ist  of  November,  ISIO,  There 
only  wanted  the  quiet  posseBsion  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  under  his  brother 
king  Joseph — Austria  being  his  own  by  family  ties,  and  Busaia  his  ally,  in 
the  sworn  friendship  of  her  emperor — to  make  the  world  his  own.  England 
was  to  perish  in  the  great  league  of  Europe  against  ber  commerce ;  and 
in  tbe  resistance  of  America  to  her  maritime  claims.  When  "Wellington 
stood  within  the  lines  of  Torres  V^dras,  and  Massena  was  without,  preparing 
to  attack  him,  the  fate  of  tbe  nations  of  Europe  rested  upon  the  successfiU 
defence  of  this  promontory.  "  Tbe  English,"  says  Thiers,  "  once  expelled 
Irom  Portugal,  all  would'tend  in  Europe  to  a  general  peace.  On  the  contrary, 
their  situation  consolidated  in  that  country,  Massena  being  obliged  to  retrace 
his  steps,  the  fortune  of  the  Empire  would  begin  to  fdl  back  before  the 
fortune  of  Great  Britain,  to  sink  in  the  midst  of  an  approaching  catastropbe."t 
In  hia  place  in  Parliament,  about  this  time,  the  marquis  Welleeley  proclaimed 
a  great  truth,  which  he  repeated  in  1813  :  "  As  Bonaparte  was  probably  the 
only  man  in  the  world  who  could  have  raised  his  power  to  such  a  height,  so 
he  was  probably  the  only  man  who  could  bring  it  into  imminent  danger. 
His  eagerness  for  power  was  so  inordinate ;  bis  jealousy  of  independence  so 
fierce ;  his  keenness  of  appetite  so  feverish  in  all  that  touched  his  ambition 
even  in  the  most  trifling  things ;  that  he  must  plunge  into  desperate  difficul- 
ties. He  was  of  an  order  of  mind  that  by  nature  make  for  themselves  great 
reverses."  X    There  was  no  one  who  had  a  more  absolute  conviction  of  thia 

*  FreneiB  Homer — letter  to  Hullsm — "MemoirB,"  toI.  ii.  p.  US. 
'  '  et  I'Empin^"  tome  xiL  p.  112. 
XXV.  coL  *fl. 
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truth  tUun  the  brother  of  the  marquis  'W^elleBley,  who  had  to  enforce,  hj  hia 
unerring  sagacity  and  hia  indomitable  perHeverance,  the  resiliEation  of  the 
cbanite  of  fortune  ao  eloqaently  predicted. 

The  Segent  had  not  been  appointed  more  tbau  a  fortnight,  when  his 
luiniatera  threw  in  the  way  of  lord  Wellington  whatever  obstacles  a  weak 
government  could  present  to  a  strong  mind.  The  British  general  had  informed 
lord  Liverpool  of  the  probability  that  the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies 
would  be  offered  to  him.  The  Secretary  of  War  answers  him  that,  "  it  is  the 
unaoimouB  opinion  of  every  member  of  the  government,  and  of  every  person 
acquainted  with  the  finances  and  resources  of  the  country,  that  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  continue  our  exertions  in  the  Peninsula  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time ;  "  and  that "  we  see  no  adequate  advanta^  that  would  result 
&ora  the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies  being  conferred  upon  you."  *  The 
answer  of  Wellington,  however  conceived  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  was 
the  onawer  of  a  statesman.  It  implied  his  contempt  for  the  whining  over 
expense  of  a  government  that  was  continually  frittering  away  its  resources  in 
petty  undertakings — a  government  that  had  not  the  courage  to  do  right  for 
its  own  sake,  but  made  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  more  a  party  question  than 
a  national  object  ;  yielding  to  the  clamoura  of  the  Opposition,  instead  of 
rendering  their  objections  futile  by  a  vigorous  policy  that  would  have 
commanded  success.  Wellington  said  that  the  ministers  had  it  sot  in 
their  power  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  real  expenses  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula ;  that  the  first  step  should  be  to  analyse  the  charge,  and  see  what 
the  same  army  would  coat  elsewhere,  at  home  for  instance  ;  that  the  trans- 
ports formed  a  large  item  of  expense,  and  that  if^  he  had  been  furnished  with 
ten  thousand  more  men  in  1810  he  would  not  have  kept  the  transports  ; 
that  he  had  sent  them  away  now,  because  be  thought  that  the  events  of  the 
campaign  had  brought  the  enemy  to  such  a  situation  that  the  necessity  for 
an  embarkation  was  very  remote.  He  told  the  ministry  that  if  the  army 
were  withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula,  and  tlie  French  government  were 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  military  operations  on  tlie  coutinent,  fTapoleon 
would  incur  all  risks  to  land  an  army  in  hia  majesty's  dominions.  His 
indignation  at  the  thought  gives  him  eloquence.  "  Then,  indeed,  would 
commence  on  expensive  contest ;  then  would  his  majesty's  subjects  discover 
what  are  the  miseries  of  war,  of  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Ood,  they  have 
hitherto  had  no  knowledge  -,  and  the  cultivation,  the  beauty,  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants,  would  be 
destroyed,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the  military  operations.  Qod 
forbid  that  I  should  be  a  witness,  much  less  an  actor,  in  the  scene."  f  Lord 
Liverpool  had  ventured  upon  some  childish  babble  about  Wellington  deter- 
mining between  an  offensive  or  defensive  system,  and  he  was  thus  answered : 
"  Tn  respect  to  ofiensive  or  defensive  operations  here,  if  they  are  left  to  me, 
X  shall  carry  on  either  the  one  or  the  -  other,  according  to  the  means  in  my 
power,  compared  at  the  time  with  those  of  the  enemy."  With  this  key  t^ 
his  operations,  we  shall  understand,  nhat  the  public  of  that  time  could  not 
understasd,  wby  after  gaining  a  victory  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  retreat. 
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Far  Imb  could  they  imdetstuid  tbe  nature  of  the  difficultieB  he  had  ofben  to 
encounter :  "  The  people  of  England,"  he  said  after  the  retreat  from  Burgoa 
in  1812,  "  BO  happy  aa  they  are  in  every  respect,  so  rich  in  reaourceB  of  every 
deacription,  having  the  use  of  such  excellent  roads,  Ac.,  will  not  readily 
believe  that  important  reaulte  here  frequently  depend  upon  fifty  or  aixty 
mules,  more  or  lesa,  or  a  few  bundles  of  Btraw  to  feed  them."  * 

When  Maaaena  retired  from  before  Tbrrea  Tidras  he  took  up  a  defenaive 
poaition  at  Santarem.  He  was  now  really  blockaded  by  the  Britiah  forces, 
and  had  to  depend  for  his  supplies  upon  the  bare  country  behind  him. 
During  thia  state  of  inaction  in  Portugal,  general  Graham,  with  three  thou- 
aaad  English  and  aeren  thousand  Spaniards,  had  attacked  the  French  who 
were  hlockading  Cadiz,  and  had  won  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  on  the  6th  of 
March.  On  the  6th  of  March,  WellingtoQ,  who  had  long  muntained,  con- 
trary to  the  opiuion  of  every  person  in  the  army,  that  Massena  would  be  coin- 
pelted  to  retire  for  want  of  provisions,  received  information  that  he  had 
retired,  and  immediately  put  his  troops  in  motion,  in  three  columns .t  The 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  conducted  with  skill  equal  to  that  displayed  by  the 
French  general  in  ordering  his  retreat.  The  course  of  the  French  army  was 
marked  by  the  most  fearful  cTuelties.  An  officer  of  the  English  army  writes, 
"  There  are  no  enormities,  however  great,  and  no  wanton  barbarities,  that 
have  not  been  committed  by  Massena's  order  on  people  of  all  classes  and 
ages  ;  nor  have  they  neglected  to  destroy  a  Bingle  town  or  village  through 
which  they  have  passed."  ^  The  invasion  of  Portugal  was  terminated  on 
the  6th  of  April,  when  the  French  crossed  the  Agueda  into  Spain.  The 
allied  armieB  now  commenced  the  blockade  of  Almeida.  The  Spaniards  had 
not  been  able  to  make  a  stand  against  Soult  at  BadajoE,  which  was  sur> 
rendered  on  the  11th  of  March.  Connected  with  the  possession  of  these 
two  fortresses,  were  fought  the  two  great  battles  of  the  campaign  of  1811. 
Masaena,  powerfully  reinforced,  had  returned  to  raise  the  blockade  of 
Almeida.  The  battle  of  Fueutes  de  Onoro,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Almeida, 
was  fought  on  the  5th  of  May.  "Wellington  says  of  this  battle,  "  It  was  the 
most  difficult  one  I  waa  ever  concerned  in,  and  against  the  greatest  odds. 
We  had  very  nearly  three  to  one  against  us  engaged ;  above  four  to  one  of 
cavalry ;  and,  moreover,  our  cavalry  had  not  a  gallop  in  them,  while  some  of 
that  of  the  euemy  were  fresh  and  in  exceUent  order.  If  Boney  had  been 
there  we  should  have  been  beaten."  §  On  the  15th  of  May,  whilst 
narahal  Bereaford  was  besieging  BadajoE,  very  insufficiently  provided  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  great  siege,  Soult  came  to  its  relief;  and  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Albuera  was  fought  the  next  day.  The  British  and 
Portuguese  had  to  sustain  the  brunt  of  that  terrible  contest.  Hio  one  who 
has  read  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Albuera  by  sir  William  Napier  can 
forget  the  terrible  struggles  iu  which  "  waa  seen  with  what  a  strength  and 
majesty  the  British  soldier  fighte."  ||     On  the  18th  of  May,  Soult  retired 


*  "  PnpBtehea,"  toI.  ix.  p.  G7J- 

+  "  Snpplementaty  Despatches,"  voL  v'lL  p.  SB — Letter  of  an  OfSnr. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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iowBrde  Seville.  The  siege  of  Btidajos  wu  recommenceil,  when  'W^ellui^on 
wriTed  at  Albnera  with  two  other  diviBioas.  But  the  mat^iel  of  a  aiege  was 
«till  wanting.  Eatly  in  June  Wellington  heard  that  MarmonbiVas  marching 
from  Salamanca  to  join  Sonlt.  He  hastened  back  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal 
-which  was  thus  menaced.  The  two  French  generals  united  their  forces  j 
but  they  did  not  venture  upon  an  attack.  The  British  took  up  their  old 
position  upon  the  Coa ;  and  there  was  no  more  fighting  in  1811. 

The  Session  of  Facliament  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  January,  1812.  On 
"the  16th,  Mr.  Perceval  proposed  Sesolutions  with  regard  to  the  £oyaI  House- 
hold, which  were  framed  in  the  belief  that  the  king's  recovery  was  very 
improbable,  although  not  altogether  hopeless.  The  Prince  Bcgent,  on  the 
18th  of  February,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  explaining  his 
views  wiUi  regard  to  the  choice  he  desired  to  make  of  his  official  servants. 
The  restrictions  of  the  Begency  Bill  were  to  expire  on  the  18th,  and  it  waa 
generally  expected  that  great  changes  would  take  place — that  the  party  long 
supposed  to  be  in  the  special  interest  of  the  Prince,  would  return  to  the 
possession  of  that  power  which  they  had  lost  in  1607.  These  expectations 
came  to  an  end  when  the  Begent's  letter  was  made  public — the  letter  which 
Moore  parodied  so  wittily  that  even  the  moat  devoted  Tory  could  scarcely 
forbear  to  smile.  The  sentence,  "  I  have  no  predilections  to  indulge,  no 
resentments  to  gratify,  no  objects  to  attain  but  such  as  are  common  to  the 
whole  empire"— which  implied  that  the  Segent  would  make  no  sweeping 
alterations  in  his  Cabinet — waa  followed  up  by  a  wish  that  some  of  those 
pctsons  with  whom  the  early  habita  of  hia  public  life  were  formed  would 
strengthen  his  hands  and  constitute  a  part  of  his  goremment.  These 
sentiments  were  to  be  communicated  to  lord  Grey,  who  would  make  them 
known  to  lord  Grenville.  The  answer  of  those  peers,  addressed  to  the  duke 
of  Tork,  said,  "AH  personal  exclusion  we  entirely  disclaim;  we  rest  on 
public  measures;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  alone  that  we  must  express, 
without  reserve,  the  impossibility  of  our  uniting  with  the  present  govern- 
ment. Our  differences  of  opinion  are  too  many  and  too  important  to  admit 
of  such  an  uniou."  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  especially,  they  were  firmly 
persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  total  change  in  the  system  of  government, 
and  of  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  civil  disabilitiea  on  account  of  rehgit^ 
opinions. 

On  the  19th  of  !Fet)ruary,  the  marquis  Welleeley  resigned  the  seals  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiaire.  He  had  tendered  his  resignation  in 
January.  The  main  point  of  difference  between  lord  AVellealey  and  his 
colleagues  was  that  they  pursued  half  measures  in  Spain— 'that  "  their  efforts 
were  just  too  short."  These  dissensions  had  been  going  on  for  two  years. 
"  Lord  Liverpool  usually  agreed  with  lord  Wellealey  on  the  necessity  and 
policy  of  extending  our  efforts,  if  practicable;  but  submitted  entirely  to  Mr. 
Perceval's  statement  bf  the  impraciicability."*  Lord  Castlereagh  succeeded 
lord  Wellesley  as  Foreign  Secretary. 

Three  months  bad  passed  without  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Perceval's 
ministry  being  shaken  by  the  fact  that  it  waa  not  founded  upon  "  the  most 
liberal  basis,"  such  as  the  Begent  had  affected  to  desire.    It  was  founded 
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upon  Court  favour;  snd  that  iufiuence  wu  powerful  enough  to  ensure  the 
support  of  parliament.  A  tragical  event  for  awhile  opened  the  question 
whether  the  Tory  partj^,  or  the  Whig  party,  ahould  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
State.  Neither  party  would  be  perfectly  free  to  conduct  them  upon 
principlea  that  would  eoeure  the  support  of  the  reflecting  portion  of  the 
public,  complicated  aa  waa  the  poaition  of  the  responsible  adTisem  of  the 
Crown,  by  what  waa  denounced  in  Parliament  aa  "  a  base  system  of 
unprincipled  faTouritism  known  to  prevail  in  the  Court.  It  waa  notorious," 
said  Mr.  Lyttleton,  "  that  the  Begent  waa  surrounded  with  favourites,  and,  aa 
it  were,  hemmed  in  by  minions."*  The  safeguard  of  a  ministry  waa  to  he 
found  in  the  luxurious  indolence  of  the  Segent,  who  did  not  care  to  govern 
with  incessant  and  laborious  interference,  such  as  his  father  had  always 
exerted;  who,  having  the  pomp  of  power  to  amuse  bim,  did  not  care  what 
manner  of  men  did  the  work, — always  provided  that  nothing  occurred  to 
disturb  his  egoistic  solicitude  for  his  own  personal  interest,  conveciencc,  or 
pleasure.  The  ministers  he  had  chosen  had  espoused  tlie  cause  that  was  most 
obnoxious  to  his  feelings.  The  Toinisters  he  had  not  beeu  able  to  unite  in  his 
service  had  taken  a  different  aide.  If  the  question  that  the  people  were  con- 
tinually  agitating  about  the  wrongs  of  the  princess  of  Wales  could  be  settled 
by  some  bold  measure  of  any  minietera,  it  was  possible  that  his  "predilections" 
might  be  fixed  for  the  f^tu^e.  As  it  waa,  matters  were  going  on  smoothly 
enough,  though  commercial  distress  waa  pressing  heavily  upon  capitalists ; 
though  wcrkmen  were  rising  in  insurrection  against  the  use  of  machinery  ; 
though  perseverance  in  the  Orders  in  Council  was  on  the  point  of  pro- 
ducing a  rupture  with  the  United  States,  as  it  bad  already  destroyed  the 
greatest  trade  which  England  possessed ;  though  the  finances  of  the  kingdom 
were  held  to  be  so  ciippled,  that  the  fight  for  national  independence  could  not 
much  longer  be  maintained.  A  sudden  catastrophe  in  a  moment  broke  up 
the  official  calm. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  tlie  House  of  Cammons  was  in  Committee  in  the 
afternoon,  bearing  evidence  on  the  Orders  in  Council.  Mr.  Brougham  had 
examined  a  witness,  and  the  cross-examination  waa  proceeding,  when  a  uoiae 
was  heard  from  the  lobby,  like  the  report  of  a  piatol.  That  lobby  was  a 
large  shabby  room,  with  four  pillars  marking  a  gangway  to  the  door  of  the 
House.  The  apace  on  each  side  of  the  pillars  was  generally  occupied  by 
persons  who  came  to  speak  to  members  or  to  gratify  their  curiosity.  On 
the  left  side,  generally  crowded,  waa  a  fire-place  and  benches.  A  stone 
stidrcase  led  up  to  the  lobby,  which  stiurcase  was  common  to  members  and  to 
the  public.  About  five  o'clock,  Mr.  Perceval,  with  his  habitual  light  atep,  waa 
entering  the  lobby  door,  when  a  shot  \ra8  fired  in  the  inside  of  the  lobby,  and  he 
fell,  Mr.  William  Jordan,  then  a  Beporter  of  the  Debates,  waa  cloae  by  the 
minister  as  he  entered,  having  preceded  him  up  the  staircase,  but  had  pushed 
open  the  swing  door  of  the  lobby  to  give  him  precedence.  Mr.  Jordan's 
relation  ia  more  interesting  than  the  ordinary  accounts  :  "  I  saw  a  small 
curling  wreath  of  smoke  rise  above  his  head,  as  if  the  breath  of  a  cigar;  I  saw 
him  reel  back  against  the  ledge  on  the  inside  of  the  door ;  I  heard  bim  exclaim, 
'  Oh  God ! '  or '  Oh,  my  God  I '  and  nothing  more  or  longer,  for  even  that  exda- 
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matioawas  faint;  and  tlien,  making aoimpuIsiTe  rash,  as  it  were  to  reach  the 
catrance  to  the  House  on  the  opposite  side  for  safety,  I  saw  him  totter  for- 
H-ard,  not  halfway,  and  drop  dead  hetweea  the  four  pUIars  which  stood  there 
in  the  centre  of  the  space,  with  a  slight  trace  of  blood  iseuiag  from  his  lips. 
All  this  took  place  ere  with  moderate  speed  you  could  count  five."  *  There 
were  about  a  score  of  people  in  the  lobby,  and  the  confusion  was  necessarily 
extreme.  The  body  was  lifted  up  by  Mr.  William  Smith,  the  member  for 
Norwich,  and  it  was  carried  into  the  office  of  the  Speaker's  secretary.  The 
assassin  was  now  recognised  and  seised.  The  disobarged  pistol  was  found 
on  him,  and  another  loaded  and  primed  was  taken  from  his  pocket.  "  Except 
for  his  frightful  agitation,"  he  was  as  passive  as  a  child.  Mr.  Perceval  had 
been  shot  through  the  heart,  and  when  the  unhappy  murderer  knew  that  he 
was  dead,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  soiTy  for  it."  Ha  mentioned  that  he  had 
received  wronga  from  Goremmeut.  He  was  ascertained  to  be  a  bankrupt 
Liverpool  inerchoDt,  John  Bellingbam.  Examined  by  three  magistrates,  he 
was  committed  to  Newgate.  Ou  the  next  day  a  message  from  the  Begeut 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  recammending  that  a  provision 
should  be  made  for  Mr.  Perceval's  family.  "  By  common  consent,  no  other 
'business  was  done.  Lord  Caatlereogh  presented  the  Message,  and  moved 
the  Address.  In  most  faces  there  was  an  agony  of  tears ;  and  neither 
lord  Castlereagh,  Ponsonby,  Whitbread,  nor  Canning  could  give  a  dry  utter- 
ance to  their  sentimenta."  t  Friends  and  political  adversaries  united  in  a 
tribute  of  honest  feeling  to  the  private  worth  of  Perceval.  "As  a  private 
man,"  writes  Bomilly,  "  I  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Perceval.  Via  went 
the  satne  circuit  together,  and  for  many  years  I  lived  witli  him  in  a  very 
delightful  intimacy.  No  man  could  be  more  generous,  mora  kind,  or  more 
friendly  than  he  was.  No  man  in  private  life  bad  a  nicer  sense  of  houoar. 
Never  was  there,  I  believe,  a  more  affectionate  husband,  or  a  more  tender 
parent."  J  The  regret  at  his  death  led  to  two  great  public  mistakes.  Tho 
unhappy  Bellingbam  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  fourth  day  after  ho 
had  fired  the  fatal  shot.  The  law  authorities  would  not  postpone  the  trial 
to  receive  evidence  of  his  insanity  that  it  was  stated  could  be  produced ;  he 
was  hanged  a  week  after  the  assassination.  The  feelings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  csrried  extravagant  grants  to  Perceval's  family,  beyond  the  proper 
measure  of  ^is  services  as  a  public  man. 

And  now  was  to  come  another  stru^Ie  for  power.  No  man  was  more 
busy  behind  the  scenes  than  the  Chancellor.  He  was  authorized  by  the 
Begent  to  learn  the  sentiments  of  the  Cabinet,  whether  they  thought  they 
could  carry  bn  the  government  with  any  one  of  their  own  members  at  the 
head  of  it.  They  doubted.  Could  they  carry  on  the  government  with 
Wellesley  and  Canning  ?  Some  said  No ;  some  said  it  was  difficult ;  some 
said  it  was  very  improbable ;  one  said  it  was  very  dangerous  both  to  prince  and 
country.  But  they  thought  that  they  should  have  less  chance  of  "  public 
support  for  a  govemnient  of  their  own,  if  office  should  not  previously  have 
been  offered  either  to  lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  or  to  lord  Wellesley  and 
Mr.  Canaiog."  §      The  Chancellor  believed  that  Wellesley  and  Conning 
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would  "  bite," — "  If  they  don't,  we  shall  try  what  we  can  do  without  thera." 
Tliey  did  not  bite.  Wellealey  eu^geated  that  a  Cabinet  ehould  be  formed 
"  on  an  intermediaiy  principle  regarding  the  Boman  Catholic  claime,  exempt 
from  the  dangers  of  instant  unqualified  concession,  and  from  those  of  incou- 
siderate  peremptory  eiclusion."  Tbis  would  not  suit  the  intolerance  of  the 
majority.  He  further  required  that  "  the  entire  resources  of  the  empire 
might  be  applied  to  the  great  objects  of  the  war."  This  would  not  suit 
those  who  were  hankering  after  little  objects,  with  their  due  proTision  of 
profitable  employment  for  carpet  warriors.  The  existing  Ministry  then 
resolved  to  keep  the  work  in  their  own  bauds.  Another  authority  stepped 
in.  The  Houseof  Commons  determined  upon  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Begent, 
praying  him  to  take  measures  for  forming  "  a  strong  and  efficient  Adminis- 
tration." The  Cabinet  now  tendered  their  resigoations.  The  Begent 
confided  to  lord  Wellesley  the  formation  of  a.  government  of  which  he  should 
be  the  head,  suggesting  an  application  to  those  still  holding  office  to  join 
him.  They  had  all  agreed  in  a  refusal.  He  was  then  permitted  to  apply  to 
lords  Qrey  and  Glrenville  ;  but  there  were  certain  limitations  proposed  to  them 
to  which  they  could  not  assent.  Lord  Wellesley  then  resigned  the  commission 
which  he  had  received ;  and  negotiations  were  opened  direct  from  the  Court  with 
lord  Grey  and  lord  Grenville.  They  were  somewhat  too  peremptory  in  requir- 
ing that  tlie  appointment  of  the  officers  of  the  household  should  Ibrm  part  of 
the  ministerial  arrangements.  There  was  then  called  into  play  an  amount  of 
political  intrigue  whi(rh  it  is  quite  needless  for  us  to  unravel.  The  attempt 
to  change  the  government  was  at  an  end.  Lord  Eldon,  for  three  weeks, 
nearly  deserted  the  duties  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  be  closeted  with 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  Their  business  was  to  devise  how  that  influence 
could  be  rendered  permanent  whose  leading  principle  was  to  oppose  the 
slightest  amelioration  of  cruel  laws;  to  keep  the  press  in  subjection  bj  ex 
offino  prosecutious  and  harsh  punishments  for  what  was  called  libel ;  to 
resist,  or  to  discourage,  the  progress  of  general  education ;  to  encour&go 
commerce  by  restrictions  and  prohibitions ;  to  encourage  agriculture  by 
keeping  food  dear;  to  maintain  a  paper  currency  that  was  a  transparonb 
delusion  *,  to  support  the  religion  of  the  State  by  oppressing  all  who  differed 
from  it ;  to  believe  "  that  all  advances  towards  improvement  are  retro- 
gradations  towards  Jacobinism;"*  to  regard,  in  a  word,  th^  interests  of 
government  and  of  people  as  conflicting.  The  Begent  was  stimulated  into 
hatred  of  the  Whigs.  Tory  politics  were  triumphant.  Though  the  ministry 
still  mismanaged  the  war,  they  derived  their  almost  sole  popularity  from  tfa» 
successes  of  lord  Wellington,  in  the  only  operation  of  the  War  that  was 
founded  upon  a  great  principle.  They  preserved  their  ascendancy  in 
parliament,  not  by  eloquence  and  courage,  as  Pitt  bad  maintained  his 
ascendancy,  but  by  that  safe  mediocrity  which,  whether  in  politics  or  in 
literature,  is  a  good  marketable  commodity,  in  spite  of  the  Horation  belief 
in  its  worthleasness.  The  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  8th  of  June,  declared 
in  parliament  that  he  had  been  that  day  appointed  by  the  Prince  Begent 
as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  He  maintained  his  position  for 
many  years,  during  which   the  intellect  of  the  community  was  gradually 
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uadernuniDg  the  By atem  which  firat  gave  him  power ;  till  the  wiser  of  his 
associates  proclaimed  their  renunciation  of  that  sjatem ;  till  Eoghind  was 
becoming  a  different  world  from  the  world  of  Qeorge  the  Third  and  the 
Begency. 

The  Premiership  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool  did  not  commence  under  auspi- 
ciouB  circumstances.  On  the  27th  of  June,  a  ^Message  was  sent  to  Farliament 
from  the  Prince  Begent,  on  the  disturbed  state  of  the  couatry.  In  Lanca- 
shire, parts  of  Cheshire,  and  the  West  Biding  of  Torkshire,  there  was  an 
organized  system  of  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  machineiy.  This  was 
known  as  Luddiam — a  name  derived  from  thatof  a  poor  idiot,  ^ed  Lud,  who, 
thirty  years  before,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  had  broken  two  stocking  frames.  In 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1811,  these  riots  had  commenced  at  Nottingham, 
where  the  hosiers,  from  the  stagnation  of  trade,  had  been  obliged  to  discharge 
many  of  the  weavers.  But  a  new  frame  had  also  been  introduced,  wider  tban 
the  one  which  had  long  been  in  use,  and  which  consequently  required  less 
manual  labour.  To  destroy  these  frames  was  the  object  of  the  rioters,  whose 
operations  had  become  truly  dangerous  at  Nottingham,  in  November,  1811. 
On  February  14th,  1S12,  Mr.  Secretary  Byder  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  "  for  the  more  exemplary  punishment  of  persons  destroying  or  injuring 
any  Stocking  or  Lace  Prames."  As  the  law  stood,  the  breaking  of  frames  was 
punishable  with  fourteen  years'  transportation.  It  was  now  proposed  to 
make  the  offence  capital.  The  Bill  passed  both  Houses  very  rapidly — nothing 
easier  than  to  enact  the  punishment  of  death  as  a  ready  solution  of  every 
difficulty  in  legislating  against  crime.  Murders  hod  now  accompanied  the 
destruction  of  machinery.  But  the  offences  did  not  cease,  even  when  Lud- 
dites, not  murderers,  were  hanged  under  the  new  law.  In  June,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Begent's  Message,  the  riots  had  b^ome  insurrections.  Lord  Sid- 
month  was  Home  Secretary,  and  he  recommended  the  measures  which  Parlia- 
ment adopted,  to  give  powers  to  the  magistracy  to  search  for  arms  ;  to  provide 
for  the  instant  dispersion  of  tumultuous  assemblies  ;  and  to  allow  magistrates 
of  neighbouring  counties  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  so  that  the  escape  of 
offenders  might  be  more  difficult.  Gradually  the  disturbances  ceased.  A 
Special  Commission  was  held  at  York  in  November,  1812,  when  many  Luddites 
were  convicted,  and  sixteen  were  executed. 

The  insurrections  of  workmen  were  essentially  connected  with  the  general 
depression  of  industry  consequent  upon  the  commercial  positionof  England. 
Por  four  or  five  years  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
Orders  in  Council  of  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Perceval,  had  not  acted  as  separate 
cutting  instruments  for  maiming  the  trading  intercourse  of  ail  nations ;  but 
they  had  become  terrible  shears  for  the  destruction  of  the  only  commerce, 
that  of  neutrals,  by  which  the  subjects  of  the  two  great  belligerent  governments 
could  have  their  wants  supplied  by  the  interchange  of  their  productions. 
The  Orders  in  Council  of  November,  1807,  which  declared  France  and  all  its 
tributary  States  to  be  in  a  condition  of  Blockade,  mode  all  vessels  subject  to 
seizure  which  should  attempt  to  trade  with  any  parts  of  the  world  thus 
blockaded  ;  and  all  neutral  vessels,  either  going  to,  or  clearing  out  from,  a 
hostile  port,  were  required  to  touch  at  a  British  port,  and  pay  Custom  dues. 
Their  effects  ore  thus  described  in  one  of  a  series  of  papers  on  ^is  question : 
"  Taken  in  combination  with  the  Berlin  decree,  they  interdict  the  whole 
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foreign  trade  of  all  neutral  nations  ;  thej  prohibit  every  thing  vbich  that 
decree  had  allovred ;  and  they  enjoin  those  very  things  which  are  there  maHo 
a  ground  of  confiscation."  *  In  a  subsequent  article  it  is  maintained  that  the 
diminution  of  our  foreign  trade,  in  180S,  amounted  to  fourteen  milliona 
sterling.  America  was  the  only  great  neutral  power;  aud  had  been  a  large 
purchaser  of  British  commodities,  previously  to  the  Berlin  decree.  But  when 
the  Orders  in  Council  made  the  prohibition  of  the  neutral  trade  still  more 
difficult  to  be  overcome,  the  complaints  of  the  Americans  became  loud  against 
oar  government.  France  saw  the  advantage  of  stimulating  their  hostility  to 
England,  and  gave  an  unofficial  assurance  that  the  Berlin  decree  should  not 
apply  to  American  vessels.  The  British  government  would  not  on  that 
account  relax  the  Orders  in  Council,  insisting  that  America  should  demand 
from  France  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  decree.  la  March,  1808,  the 
legality  of  the  Orders  was  contested  in  Parliament.  lu  April,  the  merchants 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  towna  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  through  their  counsel,  Mr.  Brougham.  This  occasion  was  the 
true  commencement  of  the  great  career  of  the  orator  and  statesman  who  still 
flourishes  with  uudiminished  energy- — in  a  generation  which  reads  of  what  he 
did  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  part  of  the  history  of  another  age. 
His  masterly  speech  made  a  sensible  impression  upon  the  country.  His 
exertions  on  this  occasion  speedily  brought  Brougham  into  Parliament.  lu 
April,  1809,  a  new  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  by  which  the  blockade  was 
confined  to  France  itself,  to  Holland,  to  part  of  Germany,  and  to  the  Iforth 
of  Italy.  A  system  of  licensing  vessels  to  proceed  to  foreign  porta  was  also 
introduced.  But  the  position  of  America  was  very  threatening.  Napoleon 
was  too  much  enamoured  of  his  Continental  System  frankly  to  allow  her  flag 
to  enter  liis  ports,  lest  it  should  cover  British  merchandiEe.  Had  he  not 
clung  to  this  policy — had  he  not  endeavoured  to  make  America  the  enemy  of 
England  without  an  official  abandonment  of  his  own  decrees — the  democratic 
party  of  the  United  States  would  have  probably  compelled  a  declaration  of 
war  against  us  in  1811.  There  had  been  serious  quarrels  also  with  regard  to 
the  right  of  search  for  British  sailors  serving  on  board  American  ships  of 
war.  Mutual  ill  will  was  growiug  up  between  the  two  governments.  The 
continued  pressure  of  the  Orders  in  Council  appeared  likely  to  lead  to  imme- 
diate hostilities ;  but  the  Opposition  could  not  readily  produce  any  effect  oa 
Parliament.  A  motion  of  lord  Lansdowne,  which  contemplated  the  entire 
removal  of  the  Orders,  was  rejected  in  the  House  o(  Lords  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1812.  A  similar  motion  made  by  Mr.  Brougham  was  rejected  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  Srd  of  April  an  Order  appeared  in  the 
'  Gazette,'  which  revoked  the  Orders  as  regarded  America,  on  the  condition 
that  she  should  revoke  an  order  which  excluded  British  armed  vessels  from 
her  ports,  whilst  those  of  France  were  admitted.  Tliia  was  not  sufficient. 
During  May  and  part  of  June,  Committees  of  Inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the 
Orders  were  sitting  in  both  Houses.  On  the  16th  of  June,  the  examinations 
being  closed,  Mr.  Brougham  moved  in  the  Commons  that  the  Crown  should 
be  addressed  to  recall  or  suspend  the  Ordera  unconditionally.  Ministera 
then  conceded  the  question ;   and  on  the  23rd  of  June  an  unconditional 

•  "  EdinbarBb  BBTiair,"  voL  lil,  p.  229. 
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euspenBioa  of  the  Orders,  aa  fur  oa  America  was  coacerned,  appeared  in  tbe 
'  Gazette.'  The  cuncessioa  was  too  late.  Ou  the  18th  of  June  the  American 
government  bad  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

This  most  unheppy  quarrel  produced  conflicts  at  sea  and  on  land,  some 
of  which  were  honourable  to  our  arms,  and  otbera  domevrhflt  disgraceful  to 
the  mode  in  which  war  was  conducted  towards  brethren  of  the  same  common 
stock.  Hoatilitiea  were  not  at  an  end  till  sis  moutha  after  the  period  to 
which  the  general  narrative  of  this  volume  eiteads.  We  prefer,  therefore, 
to  relate  the  incidents  of  this  wur  consecutively,  in  a  separate  chapter  of  our 
concluding  Tolume. 

Tlie  historian  of  the  Empire  pours  forth  his  deep  regrets  that  Napoleon, 
by  timely  concessions  and  courtesies  ton'ards  the  United  States  in  1811,  had 
not  urged  the  Congress  then  to  sanction  such  a  measure  of  hostility  against 
Great  Britain  as  was  resolved  upon  in  1812.  "  Let  ua  figure  to  ourselves," 
lie  says,  "  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  auch  a  declaratiou  of  war  a  year 
before,  wlien  England,  finding  herself  without  alHea  in  Europe,  should  have 
seen  a  new  enemy  rise  up  beyond  the  seas  ;  when  the  Americans,  the  only 
violators  of  the  Continental  Blockade,  should  have  given  it  their  ardent  co- 
operation ;  when  it  would  have  been  then  impossible  to  reproach  Busaia 
witli  her  encouragement  of  them  in  this  \iolation,  and  the  war  with  her 
would  have  been  without  a  pretext;  ,when  Franco  might  have  sent  twenty 
thousand  men  with  a  new  Lafayette,  iu  one  of  the  many  squadrons  resting 
idle  in  our  ports ;  when,  in  fine,  our  intact  force  would  have  been  ahle,  by  a 
last  blow  struck  in  Spain,  to  bring  the  maritime  war  to  an  end!  In  1812, 
after  the  disaster  of  Moscow,  the  war  of  America  with  England  was  nothing 
but  a  useless  piece  of  good  fortune  for  France."  * 

AVe  may  add  that  the  American  war  of  three  years,  painful  as  it  was, 
produced  no  interruption  of  our  resistance  to  Kapoleon  ;  and  it  excited  very 
little  interest  in  the  British  public,  in  comparison  with  the  greater  events 
of  that  extraordinary  time. 

•  Thien,  tome  xr.  p.  38. 
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Olinpaign  of  1S13  in  the  Feoiniuln— Siega  of  Ciudad  Rodiigo— Si«ge  of  BadMJoi — DiS<niltiei  nf 
Lord  Wellington— Adranca  into  8[aiii— Battle  of  fialnmaQoa— Siega  of  Bnrgo*— Ketreot 
from  BLirgDs— InTnsian  uf  EiuBia— Smolenak  and  Bumdino— CDnflssratJOD  of  Mobmw — 
Retreat  of  t1i«  Fceaoh— Funaed  bj  the  Bua?i&ns— ContinTi&l  bsttles— Hottoii  of  the 
£etrent — DeBtracCioD  of  tbe  French  army — Napoleon's  flight. 

"  How  vaat  will  the  events  of  our  day  appear  to  those  who  shall  be  at  a 
sufficient  dietance  from  tbein  to  see  their  real  magnitude,"  Thus  thought 
froDcis  Homer  in  December,  1812,*  Nearly  half -a  century  has  passed 
since  the  author  of  this  History  trusted  « ith  "  undoubting  mind  "  the  new 
promise  of  the  time  that  the  nations  should  be  free,  that  his  country  should 
be  safe.  Journalism,  in  which  he  then  took  a  humble  part,  was  generally 
exultant  ;  and  the  more  so,  when  evil  forebodera  wore  confident  and  clar 
morons.  The  imaginations  of  the  young  and  ardent  were,  however,  then  too 
powerfully  stirred  by  the  great  incidents  of  the  war,  to  see  the  essential 

•  "Memoira,"  toI.  ii.  p.  137. 
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conilexion  of  one  event  with  another, — how  the  pereieteuce  of  the  sagacious 
captain  of  the  Peninsula  had  roused  the  reaiatance  of  Bussia  to  tlie  all- 
graaping  tyrannj  of  Pmuce ;  how  the  deUverance  of  Germaujr  was  kindled  bj 
the  fires  of  Moscow.  We  now  see  clearly,  what  was  then  only  dimly  aeen, 
that  Eighteen  hundred  and  twelve  was  the  inevitable  "beginning  of  the 
end," — that  the  end  would  have  been  Universal  Empire  if  England  had 
quailed.  The  great  image,  whose  brightness  was  excellent,  whose  form 
was  terrible,  whose  head  was  of  fine  gold,  bis  breast  and  hia  arms  of 
silver,  his  belly  and  his  thighs  of  brass,  his  legs  of  iron,  his  feet  part  of 
iron  and  part  of  clay,  was  smote  upon  his  feet,  and  they  were  broken 
to  pieces :  "  Then  was  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold, 
broken  to  pieces  together,  and  became  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer  thresh- 
ing-floor-, and  the  wind  carried  them  away  that  no  place  was  found  for 
them."  • 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1SI2,  lord  Wellington  announced  to  lord 
Liverpool  that  he  proposed  to  make  an  attack  upon  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  He 
was  about  once  more  to  undertake  an  ofieuaive  war  in  Spain.  He  was  about 
to  lead  his  army,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  i'rom  their  cantonments  on  the  Coa, 
to  make  a  sudden  rush  upon  the  strong  fortress  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo ;  and 
then,  if  successfu),  to  make  a  similar  assault  upon  Badajoz.  The  time  woa 
favourable  for  so  bold  an  enterprise.  Napoleon,  contemplating  the  poo- 
sibility  of  a  war  with  Bussia,  had  withdrawn  sixty  thousand  troops  from 
Spain.  The  French  marshals,  who  hod  separate  commands,  and  were  each 
jealous  of  the  other,  were  carrying  on  distinct  operations  in  various  provinces^ 
without  any  paramount  unity  of  plan.  The  emperor  wrote  to  them  precise 
and  peremptory  instructions  which  often  were  impossible  to  carry  into  effect. 
Their  correspondence  with  king  Joseph  at  Madrid,  with  each  other,  and 
with  their  own  generals,  whose  divisions  were  spread  over  a  large  extent 
of  country  to  obtain  subsistence,  were  constantly  intercepted  by  bands  of 
Guerillas,  who  stopped  the  couriers,  and  often  cut  off  the  com  muni  cations- 
for  successive  weeks.  It  was  difGcult,  if  not  impassible,  to  find  a  Spaniard 
who  would  undertake,  for  any  bribe,  to  carry  a  despatch,  much  less  to  become 
a  spy.  Wellington,  apparently  inert  in  his  winter  quarter!,  had  made  all 
the  preparations  in  his  power  for  the  reduction  of  the  two  great  fortresses' 
that  were  essential  to  the  progress  of  a  successful  campaign.  He  was  still 
without  the  necessary  means  of  carrying  on  a  regular  siege,  but  he  organised 
all  the  resources  within  his  reach,  and  relied  upon  the  valour  of  his  troops  to 
accomplish  what  he  had  not  the  means  otherwise  of  performing.  He  wanted 
abundant  artillery ;  be  wanted  ofGcers  and  men  experienced  in  the  attack 
and  defence  of  fortified  places.  Colonel  Jones,  one  of  hia  most  skilful 
engineers,  says  that  his  comrades  in  the  Peninsular  war  were  not  more 
advanced  in  the  art  of  taking  towns  than  the  soldiers  of  Philip  II.  To- 
attack  places  by  battering  them  in  breach  at  a  great  distance,  and-then  to 
hazard  all  in  trusting  to  the  bravery  of  the  stormingparties,  who  were  unpro- 
tected by  works,  was  the  system  pursued  in  the  British  armies.    It  was  the 

*  Daniel,  chap.  ii.  t.  S3,  34.  Ws  qnote  the  wonls  of  tha  pmphst,  cot  vith  tha  leut 
raTsrmice  to  their  theolagiml  interpretatian,  but  uprewntingK  grand  imitgeaf  s  aaddeo  min,  wlun 
the  hetnogMMOU  «x(iemitKa  of  »  gigurtic  (abrio  wars  akiiirvd. 
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syitem,  says  colonel  Jone?,  of  the  sieges  of  the  Low  Countries,  under  the 
duke  of  Alba  and  the  prince  of  Pftnna.  We  may  add,  that  it  vas  the 
system  of  tlie  first  siege  by  BSngUsfamen  in  which  we  bear  of  caonon  being 
need— that  of  Harfieur.     Sbakspere  makes  Henry  exclaim — 

"Once  more  imto^btMcli,  deuMendi^  onoe  more." 

Thelike  cryniig&t  have  gone  through  the  ranks  ontboee  terrible  nights  when 
Craufurd  led  hia  divisioa  to  the  ramparts  of  Cludad  Bodrigo,  and  Fictoa 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  coatlo  of  BadajoE. 

MarmoDt  had  withdrawn  a  large  portion  of  the  garrison  from  Ciudad 
Itodrigo,  in  the  confidence  that  Wellington  would  not  move  out  of  his  quartera 
in  an  inclement  season.  The  country  was  covered  with  snoT.  The  means 
of  traDBport  were  insufficient.  The  Despatches  of  our  uaticing  general  show 
how  be  was  occupied  in  collecting  carts,  and  ordering  their  loading  with 
engineering  stores  and  with  shot  and  shells.  His  perplexities  were  great 
with  Portuguese  and  Spanish  carters  and  muleteers.  "  What  do  you  thiuk," 
he  wrote  to  lord  Liverpool,  "of  empty  carta  taking  two  days  to  go  ten  miles 
on  a  good  road ! "  *  At  last,  the  preparations  were  complete.  Fart  of 
Wellington's  army  passed  the  Agueda  on  the  8th  of  January.  The  same  day 
Ciudad  liodrigo  was,  invested ;  and  an  external  redoubt  on  a  hill  was  stormed 
aud  taken.  On  the  13th  and  llth  two  convents  outside  the  walls  were 
BurpriBed  and  carried  by  assault.  Two  breaches  having  been  effected  on  the 
19th,— and  Marmont  being  known  to  be  advonciug  to  relieve  the  garrison, — 
orders  were  given  to  storm  that  evening.  Wellington  had  arranged  all  the 
necesenry  dispositions  for  the  assault.  At  seveno'clock  three  columns  uuder 
the  direction  of  general  Ficton,  and  a  fourth  column  under  general  Crau- 
furd,  marciied  towards  the  breaches ;  whilst  a  false  attack  was  made  by  the 
Portuguese  brigade,  commanded  by  general  Pack,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  This  became  a  real  attack.  Pictou'a  division,  which  attacked  on  the 
north,  where  the  chief  breach  had  been  made,  was  twice  repulsed  before  it 
could  penetrate  into  tlie  town.  Craufurd  attacked  the  sranller  breach,  and 
was  successful ;  but  he  was  mortally  wounded.  General  Mackinnon,  who 
hod  led  his  brigade  to  the  assault,  was  blown  up  by  the  ezplosioa  of  one  of 
the  I'rench  magazines  on  the  ramparts.  In  leas  than  half  au  hour  from  the 
time  of  the  attack  the  garrison  surrendered.  The  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo 
was  amongst  the  most  brilliant  actions  of  the  British  army.  Their  coolness 
and  firmness  overcame  every  obstacle  presented  by  a  brave  and  skilful 
enemy.  It  is  painful  to  relate  that  the  troops  disgraced  their  victory  by  the 
most  frightful  excesses.  They  set  fire  to  some  houses  ;  they  sacked  others 
with  a  pitiless  fury.  They  were  mad  with  excitement  and  with  drink.  In 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  a  thousand  of  the  British  and  Portuguese 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

In  six  weeks  from  the  faJl  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  army  of  the  Allies  was 
on  its  march  southward  from  the  Cos  to  the  Guadiana.  It  would  have  been 
aooner  on  its  march  had  tlie  means  of  transport  been  more  effective,  aud  the 
roads  more  practicable.    Time  waa  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Wellington, 
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and  eecreaf  in  hia  plana  was  not  less  important  to  be  preseired.  He  was  to 
attack  A  place  for  the  deliverance  of  which  .three  French  armies  might  have 
been  expected  to  cooperate.  His  own  counsels  were  well  kept ;  but  he  had 
to  endure  tbe  most  vexatious  delaja  from  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Portuguese  authorities.  At  Evora  he  could  not  obtain  a  single  carriage,  and 
he  was  thus  obliged  to  postpone  the  investment  of  Bad&joK  for  several  days 
beyond  the  term  he  had  assigned.  la  the  meantime,  general  Philippon,  the 
French  commander,  had  become  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  allied  army, 
and  had  applied  himself  to  strengthen  tho  works,  and  to  prepare  the  most 
deadly  mcaus  of  defence.  On  the  16th  of  March,  the  Guadiana  was  crossed 
by  Wellington,  and  Badajoi  was  invested.  On  the  20th  the  Pecurina,  a 
strong  fort  in  advance  of  BadajoK,  was  taVen  by  atorm.  The  Pecurina 
became  a  position  for  firing  on  tbe  works  of  the  town.  Begular  parallels 
were  formed,  and  batteries  were  established  to  fire  upon  every  assailable 
point.  Forty -eight  pieces  of  artillery  were  iu  constant  play ;  and  the  aap 
agaioat  the  outward  works  waa  ateadily  advancing;.  The  corps  of  Boynl  Sappera 
and  Minera  was  then  being  organized  ;  but  i.t  Badajoz  they  had  not  assumed 
the  dignity  of  that  name,  but  were  called  ."  Royal  Military  Artificers."  • 
There  were  of  this  corps,  only  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  all  ranks,  present  at 
this  siege.  It  was  the  6th  of  April  before  three  breaches  were  practicable, 
so  as  to  justify  the  assault.  On  that  evening  eighteen  thousand  men  were 
ready  to  march  to  the  attack.  The  night  set  in  dismatly,  as  if  to  draw  a 
curtain  over  the  sanguinary  deeda  that  were  then  to  he  done.  The  darknees 
waa  ao  great,  that  at  ten  o'clock,  when-the  columns  began  to  advance  for  an 
assault  upon  all  paints  at  once,  they  could  not  be  seen  at  twenty  paces  distant. 
The  men  advanced,  most  of  them  with  each  a  sack  of  hay  on  his  back  to 
throw  into  the  ditch  to  diminiah  its  height.  Some  carried  ladders.  They  were 
at  the  foot  of  the  glacis  when  a  sudden  explosion  was  succeeded  by  aa 
avalanche  of  fiery  missiles  which  descended  into  the  ditch,  where  the  English 
columns  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  volcano.  Great  was  tbe  destruction  ; 
but  the  undaunted  men  rallied,  and  again  hurried  to  the  breaches.  Again 
they  are  encountered  with  bursting  shells,  hand  grenades,  and  exploding 
powder  barrels.  The  summit  gained,  they  are  met  by  a  ehevaax-de-fiite 
formed  of  sabre  blades.  At  each  of  the  three  bi^eaches  were  the  same  ter- 
rible defences.  At  the  breach  of  the  bastion  of  the  Trinity,  the  struggle 
endured  for  two  hours,  when  three  thousand  of  the  besiegers  were  killed  or 
disabled.  One  who  was  preaont  has  described  "the  horror  and  grandeur  of 
tbe  scene  "  during  two  houra  :  "  The  constant  explosion  of  shells,  mines,  and 
trains  of  powder ;  the  vivid  illumination  a  cauaed  by  the  light-balls  thrown 
every  five  or  ten  minutes ;  the  incesaant  peala  of  muaketry  and  roar  of 
cannon,  added  to  the  huEzaa  of  our  fine  feUowa,  all  united,  Ibrmed  a  scene 
only  to  be  compared  to  Pandemonium,"  t  At  midnight  Wellington  was 
watching  the  terrible  scene  which  was  passing.  Hia  face  was  pale,  when  an 
officer  came  to  inform  him  how  ill  the  attack  was  proceeding.  He  was 
anxious,  but  he  was  cool.  He  calmly  gave  bis  orders  that  tbe  troopa  should 
be  formed  again  for  a  fresh   aaaault.      But   another  officer  came  to  say 

•  See  Qnutermutn  ConoIljr'B  inlOTtting  hUtory  of  tbe  "  Bojal  Sippen  sod  Minera,"  1S57. 
t  ■•SnpplemtatsTyDeqAtcbM,"  vol.  vii.  p.  811— Letttr  of  Coloul  Jones  <tiieo  U^oi). 
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that  the  division  under  the  orders  of  Picton,  which  had  been  charged  to 
escalade  the  cdatle,  had  taken  it.  On  another  side  Walker's  brigade  had  alao 
scaled  the  vrella  and  entered  the  town.  Again  were  the  other  diviwona  led 
to  the  attack  of  the  breaches.  The  defence  was  feebly  conducted  after  this 
reverse  which  Ihe  besieged  bad  sustained.  The  French  troops  becaitie 
diBorganized.  The  British  advanced  to  the  breaches  with  the  confidence  of 
victory,  and  found  that  resistance  had  ceased.  At  six  in  the  morning  general 
Philippon  capitulated ;  the  garrison  Burrenderiiig  without  conditions.  The 
loss  of  the  British  and  Portuguese  was  estimated  at  five  thousand  men. 


"  When  the  extent  of  the  night's  havoc  was  made  known  to  lord  Wellington, 
the  firmneas  of  bis  nature  gave  way  for  a  moment,  and  the  pride  of  conquest 
yielded  to  a  passionate  burst  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  bia  gallant  soldiers."  • 
He  had  more  still  to  endure.  He  had  in  some  degree  to  be  mixed  np  with 
the  disgrace  of  the  enormities  which  these  soldiers  committed,  after  the  town 
was  in  their  power,  during  two  days  and  two  nights.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  endeavoured  to  restrain  their  eicessCB,  however  ineffectually. 
On  the  day  after  the  assault,  he  issued  an  Order  which  says,  "  It  is  now  full 

time  tliat  the  plunder  of  Badajoz  should  cease The  Commander  of 

the  Forces  has  ordered  the  Provost  Marshal  into  the  town,  and  he  has 
orders  to  eiecute  any  men  he  may  find  in  the  act  of  plunder,  after  he  eliall 
arrive  there."  A  Spanish  historian.  Count  Torino,  says  "  the  exhortations 
of  the  officers  were  powerless ;  and  lord  Wellington  himself  was  menaced 
with  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  who  prevented  bim  entering  the  place  to 
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restrain  tbeir  diaorderi."  *  What  he  could  not  prevent  he  Beverely 
ptmiahed. 

On  the  13th  of  April  lord  'Wellington  began  hia  march  back  to  the  north, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army.  On  the  22nd  he  waa  at  Penamacor.  From 
this  place  he  wrote  a  very  remarkable  letter  to  lord  Liveipool,  which  explaioa 
some  of  the  difficultiea  with  which  he  bad  to  jcontcnd.  He  should  have  been 
in  Andalusia,  he  aaya,  at  this  inoment,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men, 
and  should  have  obliged  Suult  to  withdraw  from  thence,  if  Don  Carlos  de 
Espafia  bftd  acted  as  he  waa  desired,  in  respect  to  Giudad  Sodrigo.  That 
place  was  now  safe.  He  should  determine  upon  his  line  of  operations  during 
the  summer,  when  Ciudad  Bo(irigo  should  have  been  fully  provisioned,  and 
when  he  should  have  intelligence  of  the  state  of  Harmont's  preparationa  to 
endeavour  to  take  it  by  other  means  beaide  blockade.  "  When  I  say  I  shall 
determine  upon  the  Une  of  operations  which  I  shall  follow,  I  ought  to  add, 
provided  I  shall  have  money  to  follow  any  operations  at  all."  The  Treasury 
and  the  Commissary-in-chief  bad  disapproved  of  Lis  aanctioning  bargains  for 
importing  specie  from  Gibraltar,  for  bills  to  be  granted  at  a  more  disadvan- 
tageous rate  of  excbaoge  thou  the  market-rate  of  Lisbon,  for  a  small 
difference  in  the  per-centage  the  government  left  the  army  to  starve.  The 
engagements'  for  tbe  payment  of  meat  for  the  troops  it  was  thought  could 
not  be  met.  "  If  we  are  obliged  to  stop  that  payment,  your  lordship  will  do 
well  to  prepare  to  recall  the  army,  as  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  up 
salt  meat,  as  well  aa  bread,  to  tbe  troops  from  the  sea-coast."  f  If  tbe 
evidence  of  the  indecision  and  supineness  of  the  government  were  not  con- 
clusive, we  could  with  difficulty  beJieve  that  after  tbe  tremendous  loss 
incurred  in  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  of  [Badajoz,  no  measures 
whatever  were  taken  to  send  "Wellington  reinforcements.  There  were  then 
sixty-five  thousand  regular  troops  at  home.J  It  waa  at  that  period  perfectly 
clear  that  there  would  be  war  between  Prance  and  Bussia,  and  tliat  if  any 
decisive  effort  was  ever  to  be  made  in  the  Peninsula  the  time  had  arrived  for 
strengthening  the  bands  of  the  one  general  nho  h^d  sagacity  and  firmneaa  to 
bold  his  ground,  and  to  achieve  great  triumphs,  with  the  smallest  means. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  desire  to  let  lord  Wellington  experiment 
upon  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the  maximum  of  success  with  the  minimum 
of  power. 

But  lord  Wellington  went  on  hia  course,  in  no  wise  disheartened  even  by 
neglect  and  coldness, — by  evil  prognostications  in  England,  and  by  violent 
jealousies  in  Spain, — but  most  of  all,  by  being  promised  assistance  whiuh  never 
came.  Lord  "William  Bentinck  was  to  have  come  from  Sicily,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops,  and  to  have  landed  on  the  eastL'rn  coast  of  Spain,  so  as  to 
have  drawn  off  some  of  the  French  armies  that  were  gathering  round  the 
Allies.  "  We  are  to  find  money  as  we  can,"  writes  "Wellington  on  the  15th 
July,  "  at  the  moat  economical  rate  of  exchange ;  and  then  comes  lord 
"William  Bentinck  to  Gibraltar,  and  corrieB  off  four  million  of  dollars,  giving 
one  ahilUng  for  each  more  than  we  give ;  and,  after  all,  he  sends  his  troops 
upon  some  scheme  to  some  part  of  Italy,  and  not  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
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Peninsula,  as  ordered  by  govemment,  and  arranged  with  me,"  •  Surely  the 
fortitude  which  could  meet  euch  diaappointmeuts  and  difficulties  with  an 
equal  mind  is  aa  greatly  to  be  admired  as  the  military  skill  which,  by  aa 
union  of  boldneaa  with  caution,  could  encounter  great  risks  and  achieve 
victory  in  the  face  of  danger.  'Wellington  had  adranced  into  Spain  on 
the  13th  of  June.  On  the  17th  he  appeared  before  Salamanca;  had 
been  received  in  the  town  with  great  enthusiasm;   and  on  the  29th  had 


captured  the  forts  by  wliich  the  interior  of  the  place  was  defended. 
Marmont  expected  that  these  forts  would  have  detained  Wellington 
fifteen  days.  They  were  taken  on  the  fifth  day.  For  the  firat  fortnight  of 
July  the  French  army  and  the  Allied  army  were  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Souro — Marmont  on  the  northern  bank;  Wellington  on  the  southern.  It 
was  a  singular  interval  of  rest  in  that  eager  warfare.  The  French  and 
English  Boldiers  hatbed  together  in  the  stream,  or  swam  over  each  to  the 
opposite  bank,  and  talked  and  interchanged  civilities  as  comrades  rather 
than  as  deadly  foes.  On  the  16th,  two  of  Marmont's  divisions  crossed  the 
Douro ;  and  Wellington  concentrated  his  army  on  the  Guarefia,  an  affluent 
of  the  Douro.  There  were  various  manocuyres  of  Marmont  till  the  20th ;  by 
which  he  established  his  communications  with  king  Joseph  and  the  army  of 
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the  centre,  which  was  adTancing  from  Madrid  to  join  him.  On  that  day  he 
crosaed  the  Q^arc&a,  and  advanced  towards  the  Tormes,  Wellington  closely 
following  his  moTements.  At  one  time  the  French  and  English  were  moTisg 
in  parallel  lines,  within  half  cannon  shot  of  each  other.  On  the  Zlst,  lord 
Welliogton  wrote  to  lord  Bathurat,  that  the  enemy's  object  was  to  cat  off 
his  commimication  with  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and  Salamanca ;  that  he  had  no 
anperiority  of  numbers  over  the  single  army  that  was  opposed  to  him ;  that 
the  French  possessed  double  his  own  force  of  artillery  ;  that  the  army  of  the 
king  WB8  expected  to  join  that  of  Marmont.  "  I  have  therefore  determined 
to  cross  the  Tormes,  if  the  enemy  should,  to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I 
can;  and,  above  all,  not  to  give  up  our  communicatioa  with  Ciudad  Bodrigo-, 
and  not  to  fight  an  action  unleaa  under  very  advantageous  circumstances, 
or  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary."* 

On  the  21st  of  July,  both  the  hostile  armies  crossed  the  Tormes. 
Wellington  took  up  a  position  with  hie  lefl  resting  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river,  and  his  right  on  one  of  the  two  hills  called  Dob  Arapiles.  The  battle 
fought  on  the  next  day  is  thus  Bometimes  called  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  and 
sometimes  the  battle  of  Arapiles.t  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  contest 
was  begun  with  some  sharp  Bkirmishing.  The  French  had  been  in  motion 
since  daybreak.  By  their  first  movements  tbey  gained  a  great  advantage  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  more  distant  Arapiles.  They  there  eBtahlished  a 
battery,  which  commanded  the  road  to  Ciudad  Bodrigo.  At  this  point,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  various  operations  of  the  field,  Marmont  placed 
himBelf.  Wellington,  in  the  same  manner,  saw  from  a  height .  behind  the 
village  of  Arapiles,  to  which  he  had  moved,  the  evolutions  of  the  French, 
which  went  on  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  that  hour,  under  cover 
of  a  heavy  cannonade,  Marmont  "  extended  bis  left,  and  moved  forward  his 
troops,  apparently  with  an  intention  to  embrace,  by  the  position  of  his 
troopB  aM^  by  bis  fire,  our  post  on  that  of  the  two  Arapiles  which  we 
poBseBBed,  and  irom  thence  to  attack  and  break  our  liue,  or  at  all  events 
to  render  difficult  any  movement  of  ours  to  our  right.  Tbe  extension 
of  his  line  to  his  left,  however,  and  its  advance  upon  our  right,  notwith- 
standing that  his  troops  occupied  very  strong  ground,  and  hie  position  was 
well  defended  by  cannon,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him."{ 
These  are  the  plain  words  of  a  business-like  norrative.  Words  describing 
tbe  same  circumstances,  which  have  all  the  fire  of  poetry,  move  the 
heart  aa  with  a  trumpet:  "  Marmont's  first  arrangements  had  occupied 
several  hours,  but  as  they  gave  no  positive  indications  of  his  designs, 
Wellington,  ceasing  to  watch  them,  had  retired  from  his  Hermanito;  but 
when  he  was  told  the  French  left  was  in  motion,  pointing  towards  the  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  road,  he  returned  to  the  rock,  and  ol»erved  their  movements  for 
eome  time  with  a  stern  contentment.  Tbeir  left  wing  was  entirely  separated 
from  the  centre ;  the  fault  was  flagrant ;  and  be  fixed  it  with  the  stroke  of  a 
thunderbolt.  A  few  orders  issued  from  his  lips  like  the  incantation  of  a 
wizard."  §      Pakenham's  division,  which  was  ou  the  extreme  right,  was 
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directed,  with  two  brigades  of  artillery  aad  some  squadrons  of  cavaliy,  against 
the  left  of  the  French.  The  divisiona  of  Cole  and  Leitb,  and  the  diriBLoiis  of 
Clinton  and  Hope,  were  seat  against  the  French  front.  The  Portuguese 
brigade  of  Pack  was  to  retake  the  more  distant  Arapiles  which  the  French 
had  occupied.  When  Uarmont  saw  all  these  troops  come  spontaneouBlf  to 
Surprise  him  in  the  midst  of  his  eTolutions,  he  comprehendol  the  extent  of 
bia  error,  and  sought  to  repair  it,  by  ordering  bis  left  to  fall  back  immediately 
on  the  centre.  "  The  time  was  passed ;  for  Wellington,  remembering  the  fine 
manceuTiee  of  Frederick  at  BoBbacb,and  of  Napoleon  at  AusterlitE,had  sent  half 
of  bia  troops  to  engagetbeleftwing,whilBt  the  other  half  engaged  the  centre."* 
The  left  wing  of  the  French  made  a  disorderly  retreat  towards  their  right, 
leaving  three  thousand  prisoners.  Their  centre  was  driven  in ;  but  their 
right  remained  unbroken.  Marmont  had  been  wounded  ;  and  general  Clause!, 
who  hod  joined  bim'  with  bis  reinforcements,  took  the  command.  He  rallied 
the  scattered  French ;  formed  them  into  a  new  position ;  and  made  a  deter> 
mined  stand,  until  a  fresh  attack  ordered  by  Wellington  compelled  them  to 
abandon  the  ground,  and  to  retreat  towards  Alba  de  Tonnes.  Ifigfat  stopped 
the  pursuit.  The  victory  of  Salamanca  was  one  of  the  triumphs  of  genius —  - 
of  its  power  instantly  to  seise  the  opportunity — to  watch,  and  to  wait,  and 
then  to  strike — the  power  of  taking  the  flood>tide  which  leads  on  to  fortune. 
In  Wellington  this  power  was  not  a  sudden  impulse.  It  was  the  concen- 
trated effort  of  a  mind  which  had  previously  calculated  all  the  circumstancea 
of  hia  own  position  and  of  that  of  his  adversary.  "  Late  in  the  evening  of 
this  great  day,"  says  Napier, "  I  saw  him  behind  my  regiment  then  marching 
towards  the  ford.  He  was  alone.  The  flush  of  victory  was  on  bis  brow,  hia 
eyes  were  eager  and  watchful ;  but  his  voice  was  calm  and  even  gentle," 
On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  three  battalions  of  the  French  rear  surrendered 
to  the  British  cavalry,  who  bad  come  up  with  them.  "  The  battle  of  Sala- 
aianca  was  incontestably  the  most  decisive  that  the  Allies  had  then  fought  in 
the  Peninsula.  It  establiahed  the  reputation  of  the  British  army,  and  espe- 
cially manifested,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  brilliant  qualities  of  its 
general — a  aoltd  judgment,  a  coup  d'<Eil  prompt  and  certain,  a  vigorous  execu- 
tion, and  a  rare  skilfulness  in  moving  his  troops.  Thibaudean  has  said  vritfa 
truth,  that  the  day  of  the  Arapiles  marked  the  end  of  the  French  occupation 
of  Spain."  t 

Napoleon  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  on  the  2nd  of 
September,  when  he  was  at  Gbiast,  about  twenty  miles  from  Borodino.  He 
was  enraged  against  Marmont,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Bogusa.  W^t,  he 
said  to  the  minister  at  war,  till  his  wounds  are  cured,  and  bis  recovery  is 
nearly  complete  ;  and  then  ask  him,  why  did  he  offer  battle  without  the  orders 
of  his  Commander-in-chief?  Why  did  he  not  ask  for  orders  as  to  his  con- 
duct, dependent  as  that  ought  to  have  been  on  the  general  system  of  my  armies 
in  Spain  P  "  His  insubordination  has  caused  all  these  disasters."  X  Having 
entered  upon  the  greatest  enterprize  of  his  ambitious  oueer,  the  emperor  of 
the  French  thus  attempted  to  regulate  the  most  distant  movements  of  the 
great  machinery  with  which  he  bad  thought  to  govern  the  world.    This  letter 
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was  written  five  days  before  the  battle  of  Borodino,  and  twelre  days  before 
Napoleon  entered  Moscow.  Tbe  intelligence  which  he  had  received  would 
also  have  reached,  at  the  beginning  of  September,  the  emperor  Alexander. 
That  it  would  have  produced  a  sensible  in&aence  upon  the  determination 
of  tbe  Bussians  to  resist  their  invaders,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  in  later  years  said,  "  Sakmauca  relieved  the  whole  south  of  Spain 
at  once;  changed  tbe  character  of  the  war  there;  and  was  felt  even  in 
Sussia."  *  The  indignation  of  Xapoleon  agaiust  Martnont  was  in  the  pro- 
portion in  wbicb  be  felt  that  the  moral  effects  of  Wellington's  victory  were 
damaging  to  the  prestige  of  hia  poirer.  It  appeared  to  him  a  gloomy  presage. 
It  was  hailed  throughout  Germany  and  in  other  parts  of  £urope  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  era. 

The  official  account  of  the  victory  of  Salamanca  reached  Loudon  on  the 
16th  of  August.  On  the  19th,  lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  lord  Wellington  to 
offer  his  congratulations.  He  says,  ".I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  anything 
equal  to  the  enthusiasm  which  the  knowledge  of  this  event  baa  excited 
throughout  the  town,  and  throughout  every  part  of  the  country  from  which 
accounts  of  its  reception  have  yet  been  obtained."  Tbe  news  of  Wellington 
having  entered  Madrid  on  the  12th  of  August  arrived  in  London  on  the  6th 
of  September.  On  the  17th  the  triumphant  general  writes  to  his  friend 
colonel  Malcolm  in  England,  "  I  am  among  a  people  mad  with  joy  for  their 
deliverance  from  their  oppressors.  Qod  send  that  my  good  fortune  may 
continue,  and  that  I  may  be  the  instrument  of  securing  their  independence 
and  happiness."  t  There  was  a  ctoud  coming  over  that  bright  day.  He  was 
without  money,  for  drafts  upon  the  English  Treasury  could  not  be  realized 
at  Madrid.  No  reinforcements  had  reached  him,  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  hia 
loss  at  Salamanca.  Clausel's  army  in  the  north  bad  been  largely  reinforced. 
Soult,  Sachet,  and  king  Joseph  might  form  a  junction  in  the  south,  and  come 
npon  him  with  forces  three  times  aa  great  as  iiis  own.  To  linger  ab  Madrid 
was  impossible.  Leaving  two  divisions  in  the  capital,  Wellington  marohed 
on  the  let  of  September  for  Valladolid ;  and,  conttnning  bis  northward  move- 
ment, on  the  19tb  entered  Burgos.  Tbe  castle  of  Burgos,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strongth,  had  been  carefully  fortified,  and  had  a  garrison  of  two 
thousand  men.  It  was  immediately  invested  ;  the  pOBBession  of  the  fort 
being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  Wellington's  army.  For  a 
month  the  siege  -proceeded  with  very  doubtful  success.  Breaches  were 
effected  in  the  first  line  of  works  ;  but  the  garrison  made  sorties  and  occa- 
sioned great  loss.  A  broach  by  mining  was  also  made  in  the  seoond  line ; 
and,  on  the  18th  of  October,  ordera  were  given  to  storm  it.  The  attack 
failed.  The  army  of  the  nprth  and  the  armies  of  tbe  south  were  advancing 
to  raise  the  siege.  To  continue  tbe  investment  of.^urgos  would  have  been 
fatal.  On  the  2ist,  Wellington  retired  in  good  order  to  Placentia.  His  rear 
was  repeatedly  attacked,  but  there  was  no  serious  engagement.  The  snfierings 
of  tbe  army  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions  were  immense.  Their 
disorganization  was  proportionate.  The  failure  at  Bui^os — according  to 
Wellington's  own  account,  written  with  the  noble  candour  that  was  ready  to 
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acknowledge  mistakes — was  chiefly  caused  by  one  circumBtance ;  lie  took  there 
the  moat  inexperienced  instead  of  the  best  troops ;  and  be  had  not  sufficient 
means  of  transport.  "  I  see,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Liverpool,  "  that  a 
dispoflition  already  exists  to  blame  the  goremment  for  the  ftdlure  of  the  siege 
of  BuigoB.  The  government  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  siege.  It  was  entirely 
my  own  act.  In  regard  to  means,  there  were  ample  means  both  at  Madrid 
and  Santander  for  the  siege  of  the  strongest  fortress.  That  which  waa 
wanting  at  both  places  was  means  of  transporting  ordnance  and  military 
stores  to  the  place  where  it  was  desirable  to  use  them."  By  the  middle  of 
November  the  Allied  forces  were  in  their  old  stations  within  the  frODtiers  of 
Portugal.  Wellington's  head  quartern  were  at  Ciudad  Hodrigo.  The  cam- 
paign of  1812  in  the  Peninsula  was  at  an  end.  There  will  be  six  months  of 
apparent  inaction ;  and  then  the  results  of  another  campaign,  after  five  years 
of  incessant  struggle,  will  cause  the  British  general's  labour  and  anxiety  to 
be  properly  appreciated. 

The  eternal  friendship  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  which  had  been 
sworn  at  Tilsit,  was  threatened  to  be  dissolved  by  causes  of  which  the  two 
emperors  at  first  took  little  beed.  Princes  might  submit  to  the  Continental 
decrees  of  France,  but  nations  were  more  difficult  to  persuade  or  to  coerce. 
The  Bussian  people,  and  especially  the  Bussian  landholders,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  usual  markets  for  the  produce  of  their  estates,  compelled  the 
government  to  issue  a  ukase  by  which  commodities  were  to  be  introduced 
into  Busaian  ports  unless  they  ahould  appear  to  belong  to  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  This  restriction  was  easy  to  be  evaded,  and  the  trade  between  (the 
two  countries  became  really  opened.  Napoleon  was  haughty  and  indignant. 
But  Alexander  dared  not  impose  any  severer  law  upon  his  subjects  ;  and  he 
had  now  the  support  of  Bemadotte,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  who  also 
refused  to  submit  to  the  dictator,  who  had  seized  and  confiscated  fifty  Swedish 
merchantmen,  on  the  ground  of  their  contraband  trade  with  Bugland,  In 
March,  1812,  a  treat;  of  alliance  was  signed  betweeu  Bussta  and  Sweden. 
Napoleon  had  been  gradually  collecting  large  bodies  of  troops  on  the  Vistula. 
He  had  levied  the  conscription  of  1812,  although  that  of  18II  was  only  just 
complete!].  It  was  clear  that  an  offensive  war  was  in  preparation.  At  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  Buseian  mioister  at  Paris  presented  an  official  note, 
to  the  intent  that  the  differences  between  the  two  governments  might  be 
easily  settled  if  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Pomerania  and  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  where  they  were  evidently  stationed  to  threaten  the 
Bussian  frontier.  Bonaparte  said  he  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  foreign 
sovereign,  and  he  sent  the  ambassador  bis  passports.  On  the  9th  of  May  he 
left  Paris,  with  his  Austrian  empress.  At  Dresden  he  received  the  homage 
of  his  tributary  princes;  and  there,  too,  came  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  to  offer  their  contingents  for  the  invasion  of  Bussia. 
Splendid  were  the  ceremonisls  with  which  the  vesaals  did  fealty  to  their  liege 
lord.  The  uumbera  of  the  confederated  army  which,  on  tbe  24th  and  25th 
of  June,  passed  the  Niemen,  the  boundary  of  the  Bussian  empire,  have  been 
variously  stated.  The  lowest  estimate  places  them  at  half  a  million  of  men. 
A  detailed  return,  extant  in  the  Freuch  War-office,  gives  the  numbers  as 
651,358  infautry,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  engineers  ;  187,121  horses,  and  1372 
pieces  of  ordnance.     To  meet  thia  mighty  force,  the  Buasian  armies  only 
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CompriBed  254,356  men.*  But  there  wu  BOmethiog  atroager  than  these 
mighty  masses  of  invaders, — the  determiuKtion  of  the  Huwian  people  to 
resist  to  the  last  extremity.  .  It  was  in  this  spirit  th&t  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  Alexander's  army  held,  that  to  ruin  the  invader  they  must  retire 
before  him  into  the  heart  of  Suuia  without  giving  battle,  and,  destroying 
every  thing  before  him  in  their  retreat,  to  leave  nothing  but  ravaged  fields, 
to  that  the  modem  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  should  perish  in  the  immensity  of 
the  void,  as  the  ancient  Pharaoh  perished  in  the  immensity  of  the  waters,  t 

The  French  armies  entered  Litboania  without  encountering  any  oppo> 
sition.  They  ravaged  the  country,  feeding  their  horses  on  green  com ;  and 
when  the  main  bodies  left  it,  entirely  devastated,  they  leFt  behind  them  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  dead,  or  iu  hospitals,  or  marauding  in  scattered 
parties  through  the  districts  where  the  locusts  who  had  passed  over  had  left 
nothing  to  be  consumed.  On  the  16th  of  August  they  were  under  the  walls 
of  Smolensk,  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Moscow.  The 
ItuBsians  were  there  in  force,  and  a  great  battle  took  place.  Wheu  the 
French  entered  the  city  it  had  been  evacuated,  and  they  found  only  burning 
ruins.  The  Bussians  continued  their  retreat  towards  Moscow,  N^apoleon 
following  them.  On  tbe  7th  of  September  was  fought  the  BaDguioary  battle 
of  Borodino.  Tbe  sun  had  risen  with  extraordinary  biillianoy,  and  Napoleon 
hailed  it  as  the  twin  sun  of  Auaterlitz.  The  fighting  lasted  two  days.  On 
each  side  there  were  forty  thousand  killed  and  wounded.  Each  army 
imagined  itself  lord  of  the  field ;  but  the  Busaian  army  continued  its  retreat 
to  Moscow.  J 

On  the  14th  of  September  before  day  dawn,  the  Bussian  troops  com- 
menced filing  through  the  city.  They  were  soon  accompanied  by  all  the 
iohabitanta  and  populace  who  could  find  any  means  of  conveyance,  "  The 
incidents  and  tbe  whole  scene  of  the  evacuation  of  a  great  capital  may  be 
conceived  better  than  described.  The  Buasians,  however,  have  preserved  so 
much  of  their  nomad  habits,  that  they  were  much  more  quickly  packed  and 
equipped  for  their  emigration  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  European 
city  would  have  been.  The  army,  indeed,  since  tbe  first  day's  retreat  from 
Smolensk,  had  been  accompanied  by  a  wandering  natiOD.  All  the  towns, 
villages,  and  hamlets  were  abandoned  as  the  columns  appeared.  The  old  and 
infirm,  the  women  and  children  were  placed  with  the  moveable  effects,  and 
the  '  Dii  Penates,'  on  their  kabitgas  or  telegas — one  and  two  horse  carts  which 
no  peasant  is  without."  §  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  arrived  at  Moscow 
with  his  guards,  and  was  astounded  at  the  solitude  which  reigned  everywhere, 
"  His  feelings  had  been  excited  to  the  highest  degree  of  pride  and  glowing 
expectation.  He  bad  anticipated  his  reception  by  a  submissive  magistracy 
and  humbled  people,  imploring  clemency ;  and  dreamt  that  in  tbe  palace  of 
the  Czars  he  would  have  it  in  bis  power  to  promise  pardon,  protection,  and 
peace  to  themselves  and  their  sovereign,"  |] 

Napoleon  took  up  his  residence  in  the  suburb  of  Moscow.  He  had  com- 
manded hia  soldiers  to  bivouac  outside  the  city,  but  at  night  many  entered, 

*  TbcN  letami  are  in  Sir  Bobert  Wilatm's  "Inruion  of  BdmEb,"  p.  10  and  p.  SI. 

t  Thiers,  tarns  liii.  p.  10.<). 

t  WiJun,  "Invuian  of  Buieia,"  p.  190  to  IGS. 

S  Ibid.,  p.  166.  n  Ibid.,  p.  isr. 
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And  sought  ID  plunder  and  riot  some  compensation  for  their  long  endurance 
of  severe  privations.  That  very  night  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given  in  variona 
quarters.  The  great  bazaar  with  its  ten  thousand  ahope  waa  in  a  blaze. 
The  Crownniagazinea,  with  vast  stores  of  wine  and  spirits,  were  in  a  blaze. 
Xot  a  fire-engine,  not  a  bucket,  could  be  procured.  They  had  all  been 
earned  off.  The  next  day  the  Trench  emperor  transferred  his  quarters  to  the 
Kremlin.  Day  after  day  the  astoniahed  soldiers  saw  the  canopy  of  smoke 
and  fiame  spreading  over  the  city  of  a  thousand  domea  and  minarets.  On  the 
21st,  the  Russian  army  was  established  wichia  twenty-five  miles  of  Moscow. 
They  knew  that  the  progress  of  their  invader  had  been  stayed.  The  confla- 
gration went  on,  till,  of  forty  thousand  houses  in  stone,  only  two  hundred 
escaped;  of  eight  thousand  in  wood,  five  hundred  only  were  etanding ;  of  sixteen 
hundred  churches,  eight  hundred  were  consumed.*  The  Kremlin  itself,  on 
the  16tb,  liad  become  uninhabitable,  and  Napoleon  left  it  to  take  up  his 
quarters  outude  the  city.  A  furious  wind  carried  ahowers  of  sparks  &r  and 
near.  On  the  20th,  when  Napoleon  teturned,  a  heavy  rain  had  extinguished 
the  fiames,  but  only  one  tenth  of  the  city  was  left  unconsumed.  Only  those 
provisions  bad  escaped  being  burnt  which  were  left  in  the  cellars  of  the 
houaes.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  terrible  destruction?  Was  it  the 
resolved  purpose  of  a  patriotic  devotion  producing  a  havoc  more  awful 
than  any  event  which  history  records  ;  or  was  it  accident  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  part  of  the  same  determined  system  of  resistance  which 
had  driven  the  whole  population  from  the  burning  villages  on  the  road  from 
Smolensk,  and  had  led  forth  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  with  the  exception  of 
the  miserable  thousands  who  were  unable  to  move,  to  seek  for  other  shelter 
than  in  the  homes  of  tbe  devoted  city.  Bostopchin,  the  governor  of  Moscow, 
"  could  neither  deny  nor  adopt  tbe  act."  But  that  he  had  a  strong  convic- 
tion of  what  was  public  virtue  may  be  gathered  from,  the  fact,  that  he  after- 
wards set  fire  with  his  own  hands  to  his  magnificent  palace  in  the  village  of 
Woronow,  when  a  division  of  the  Trench  were  approaching  on  tbe  4th 
ef  October,  and  that  he  ofi&xed  upon  a  pillar  these  ominous  words':  "  The 
inhabitants  of  this  property,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
twenty,  quit  it  at  your  approach,  and  I  voluntarily  aet  the  house 
on  fire  that  it  may  not  be  polluted  by  your  presence.  Frenchmen,  I 
abandoned  to  you  my  two  houaes  at  Moscow,  with  their  furniture  and 
eontents,  worth  half  a  million  of  roubles.  Here  you  will  only  find  ashes  "  t 
The  French  evacuated  Moscow  on  the  19th  of  October.  Snow  had  begun  to 
fidl.    An  early  winter  was  setting  in. 

Adequately  to  describe  tbe  incidents  of  that  terrible  deatruction  of  the 
French  Grand  Army,  which  occurred  from  tbe  19th  of  October  to  the  ISth  of 
December,  when  a  miserable  remnant  le-crossed  the  Niemen,  would  require 
a  volume^as  indeed  several  separate  volumes  have  been  written  on  that 
fearful  catastrophe.  The  march  of  the  French  was  a  succeesioti  of  battles 
with  tbe  purauing  Buasiana.  The  troops  were  skilfully  led ;  their  courage 
larely  failed,  even  when  starving  and  perishing  by  the  way  side  with  the 
extremity  of  cold.  Clouds  of  Cossacks  hung  upon  their  path,  leaving  them 
not  an  hour's  safety.     The  most  popular  narrative,  that  of  the  Count  d» 

•  WUson,  p.  172.  +  /(fern,  p.  180. 
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S^gur,  has  lieen  lield  to  contain  many  exa^entioos.  That  of  eir  Bobert 
Wilson  has  many  etriking  details  of  horror,  amidst  a  critical  militsiy 
-view  of  the  operations  of  the  BussianB  in  which  he  ia  not  sparing  of  blame. 
There  is  a  brief  account  by  Desprez,  the  aide-de-camp  of  king  Joseph,  who 
was  sent  to  Napoleon  to  propitiate  hie  anger  against  hia  brother,  and  against 
Manuoni,  for  the  defeat  at  Salamanca,  The  emperor  kept  him  at  Moscow, 
and  when  the  sTacuation  took  place,  he  accompanied  the  division  of  marshal 
Mortier,  till  it  reached  Wilna,  where  the  French  had  staid  till  the  16th  of 
December,  when  the  Buasiana  were  coming  upon  them.  The  aide-de-camp, 
in  a  letter  to  king  Joseph,  dated  from  Paris,  oa  the  3rd  of  January,  says 
that  the  army  when  he  quitted  it  was  in  the  most  horrible  misery.  For  a 
long  time  previously  the  disorder  and  losses  had  been  frightful ;  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  had  ceased  to  exist.'  Tbe  different  regiments  were  all  mixed 
together;  the  soldiers  marching  pell-mell,  and  oilly  seeking  to  prolong 
existence.  Thousands  of  wandering  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks. 
The  number  of  prisoners  was  very  great,  but  that  of  the  dead  exceeded  it. 
During  a  month  there  were  no  rations,  and  dead  horses  were  tbe  only 
'resource.  The  severity  of  the  climate  rendered  hunger  more  fatal.*  The 
truth  could  not  be  wholly  hidden,  even  by  Ifapaleon.  He  could  not  conceal 
that  of  four  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen  who  had  crossed  tbe  Kiemen  in 
Hay,  with  tbe  persuasion  of  their  invincibility,  not  twenty  thousand  had 
returned  to  the  Vistula.  The  destruction  could  not  be  concealed  from  the 
bereaved  famiUca  who  mourned  their  Bona  and  their  husbands.  On  the  3rd 
of  December,  the  emperor  issued  hia  twenty-ninth  and  last  bulletin,  which 
made  France  and  the  world  comprehend,  in  some  decree,  how  the  invasion  of 
Russia  had  ended.  For  the  first  time  he  then  apuke  of  hia  retreat ;  he 
.avowed  such  part  of  hia  misfortuaes  as  he  could  not  wholly  deny  ;  he  attri- 
buted bis  calamities  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  On  the  5th,  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  night,  be  quitted  his  army  at  Smorgoni,  travelling  ia  a  sledge, 
4iccompauied  by  Caulaiocourt,  a  Polish  interpreter,  hia  mamlook  SustAn,  and 
JK  valet.     He  arrived  in  Faria  on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December. 

"  "  Letten  to  King  Jtwepli,"  p.  2«. 
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Gtnnui  spirit — The  CnmpugD — ArmlBtic* — The  Battle  of  Vittoria — Battle  of  Drefden — I>rath  of 
Moreau— Battle  of  Leipiig— N&polean'g  retreat— Wellington  on  the  Fyraneea— San  SelHW- 
tian— The  Britiah  army  in  Prance— Battles  of  Wellington  and  Soult— Kapoleon  preparea 
for  a  campaijjn  in  France — Battles  with  BlucLer  and  Schwanenberg — Parii  enpitiilited  to 
the  Allies— Ton louu— Abdication  of  NapoIeon^Peace  of  Paris— Public  joj  in  Eugland— 
Tha  Allied  SoTcreigns — Wellington  thanked  bj  Pnrlinment — Tbe  Speaker's  harangue. 

There  is  a  description  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Germany  at  the 
begioiiiug  of  1813,  which  shows  how  the  continent  was  awakening  from  its 
torpor.  The  writer  was  a  Professor  in  the  University  of  Breslau  :  "  The 
29th  bulletin  had  appeared  :  every  artful  eipreaaion  in  it  seemed  to  endeavour 
Tiunly  to  couceal  the  news  of  a  total  defeat.  The  vision  of  a  wonderful 
ogitated  future  rose  in  every  mind  with  all  its  hopes  and  terrora :  it  was 
breathed  out  at  first  in  tones  scarcely  audible ;  even  those  who  had  believed 
that  unbridled  ambition  would  fiod  its  cbeck  in  tbe  land  which  it  bad 
desolated,  could  not  realize  the  horrible  destruction  of  a  victorious  army, — 
an  army  which  had  for  fifteen  years,  with  growing  might,  excited  first  the 
admiration,  then  tbe  terror,  and,  lastly,  the  paralysed  dismay  of  all  the  con- 
tinental nations,  and  which  iiad  at  length  been  overtaken  by  a  fearful  judg- 
ment, more  wonderful  than  its  conquests.  But  the  strange  event  was  there ; 
reports  no  longer  to  be  doubted  crowded  in  upon  us, — the  distant  voice 
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approached,— the  porteDtons  vords  sounded  cleBrer  and  clearer, — and  at  last 
the  loud  call  to  rise  was  ahouted  through  the  land.  Then  did  the  flood 
of  feeling  burst  from  hearts  where  it  had  heen  long  pent  up, — fuller  and  freer 
did  it  flow ;  then  the  loug-hiddea  love  to  king  and  country  flamed  brightly 
out,  and  the  dullest  minds  were  animated  by  the  wild  enthuaiaam.  Every 
one  looked  for  a  tremendous  crisis,  but  the  moment  waa  not  yet  come  for 
action,  and  while  resting  in  breathless  expectation,  thousands  and  thousanda 
became  every  hour  stronger  still  to  meet  it."  * 

The  passionate  impubes  of  the  people  of  Prussia  were  powerful  enough 
to  make  their  sovereign  resolve  to  endure  no  longer  his  state  of  ignominious 
vassalage.  He  first  made  a  propo»al  to  Napoleon,  with  the  consent  of 
Alexander,  whom  he  met  at  Breslau,  that  the  French  should  evacuate 
DantEic,  and  all  the  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  and  retire  behind  the 
Elbe  into  SaxoDy.  The  Sussiau  army  should  in  that  case  remain  behind  the  Vis- 
tula. Kapoleon  contemptuously  spurned  the  proposition.  Frederick -William 
and  Alexander  then  concluded  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive.  Austria 
decided  to  remain  neutral.  Hostilities  immediately  began.  The  French 
quitted  Berlin  and  Dresden.  The  old  spirit  of  Germany, — the  spirit  of 
Arminiufl,  which  eighteen  centuries  before  had  driven  the  Soman  legions 
beyond  the  Ehioe,  had  again  awakened.  Secret  Societies  had  cherished  this 
spirit,  and  now  it  no  longer  needed  to  be  secret.  The  Preacher  called  upon 
his  Congregation  to  arm ;  the  Froftssor  told  his  Class  that  they  must  now 
learn  to  fight.  At  nightfall  in  every  city  hands  of  young  Germans  shouted 
forth  the  songs  of  Amdt ;  and  every  student  and  every  apprentice  could 
join  in  the  chorus  of  "  Was  ist  der  Deutschen  Vaterland."  In  the  mean- 
time, France,  weeping  for  her  children,  still  crouched  at  the  feet  of  her 
master. 

The  Senate  were  now  called  upon  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  emperor 
half  a  million  of  conscripts.  He  took  the  field  in  the  middle  of  April.  He 
could  reckon  upon  collecting  250,000  troops  before  Bussia  and  Prussia 
could  concentrate  au  equal  force.  But  of  his  forces  four-fifths  were  young 
soldiers ;  the  other  fifth  were  Germans.  Ho  left  Erfurt  to  march  upon 
Leipzig.  On  the  2od  of  May  he  fought  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  and  defeated 
the  combined  Hnssian  and  Prussian  army.  His  victory  gave  him  possessioD 
oflieipKig  and  of  Dresden.  Onthe  20  th  and  2lBt  of  May  the  two  armies 
renewed  the  struggle  at  Bautzen.  The  slaughter  on  each  side  was  nearly 
equal.  The  Allies  retreated ;  but  Napoleon  did  not  attempt  to  follow  up  the 
success  which  he  had  achieved  at  a  prodigious  loss,  which  told  him  that  such 
days  as  Austerlitz  and  Jena  were  not  likely  to  recur.  An  armistice  was 
agreed  upou,  to  extend  from  the  fith  of  June  to  the  22nd  of  July.  Bonaparte 
spent  this  period  at  Berlin,  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of  politicians,  by 
pretending  to  devote  himself  to  ease  and  pleasure.  Talma  and  Idiademoiselle 
Georges  and  Mademoiselle  Mars  were  ordered  to  come  from  Paris  to  amuse 
the  emperor.  The  armistice  was  agreed  to  he  prolonged  to  the  10th  of 
August,  during  which  time  a  conference  was  to  be  held  to  discuss  terms  of 
pacification.  The  negotiations  of  the  Bussian,  Prussian,  and  French  pleni- 
potentiaries were  to  commence  on  the  29th  of  July  at  Prague. 

""  Memoirs  of  Henij  Steffeni," 
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It  waa  on  the  3rd  of  July  that  a  London  Extraordinaiy  Gazette  appeared, 
contfliuing  a  Despatch  to  earl  Bathurst  from  the  marquis  [of  Wellingtoa, 
d^ted  the  22nd  of  June,  telling  of  a  great  event  in  plain  and  unboaatl'ul 
words.  It  told  how  the  French,  commanded  hj  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having 
marshal  Jourdan  as  the  luajor-generHl  of  the  army,  had  on  the  night  of  the  ISth 
taken  up  a  position  in  front  of  Vittoria.  Wellington  described  the  poBition, 
which  he  reconnoitered  on  the  20th,  "  vith  a  view  to  the  attack  to  be  made 
on  the  following  morning,  if  they  should  still  remain  in  it."  They  did 
remain  j  and  the  Allied  army  did  make  the  attack  on  the  2lBt  of  June,  This 
vras  the  result :  "  I  am  happy  to  inform  your  lordship,  that  the  Allied  army 
under  my  command  gained  a  complete  victory  j  having  drivea  them  from  all 
their  positions,  having  taken  from  them  151  pieces  of  cannon,  415  waggons  of 
ammnoition,  all  their  baggage,  provisiona,  cattle,  treasure,  &c.,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  prisoners."   Bapid  were  the  operatiooa  which  led  to  thia  event. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May  the  rains  had  ceased ;  the  roads 
which  had  been  broken  up  became  practicable  for  the  march  of  troopa  ;  and 
seventy  thousand  British  and  Portuguese,  and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards, 
commenced  their  march  towards  Spain.  Wellington  had  no  longer  to  lament 
over  the  aluggishneas  and  mistakes  of  Spanish  generals.  The  Cortes  bad  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  entire  command  of  the  Spanish  forces.  He  was  Oom- 
mander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the  Peninsula.  There  was  jealousy 
amongst  the  Spanish  generals  that  their  separate  commands,  which  had  been  so 
calamitous,  were  superseded  by  the  power  of  one  capable  man.  He  waa  about 
greatly  to  dare.  TTsoally  bo  undemonstrative,  he  gave  vent  to  the  hopes  that 
his  plan  of  a  campaign  would  be  successful — that  he  would  never  again  have 
to  seek  in  retreat  the  defences  of  Torres  Tedras :  "  Strong  of  heart  and 
strong  of  hand  his  veterans  marched  to  the  encounter,  the  glories  of  twelve 
victories  playing  about  their  bayonets,  and  he,  their  leader,  so  proudly  confi- 
dent, that  in  crossing  the  stream  which  marks  the  frontier  of  Spain  be  rose 
in  his  stirrups,  and  waving  his  hand,  cried  out,  Adieu  Porttigal."  *  On  the 
8rd  of  June  the  French  retired  to  Burgos;  on  the  12th  they  abandoned 
the  fortress  which  had  cost  such  a  sacrifice  of  English  life.  On  the  13th  the 
Allied  army  passed  the  £bro.  Wellington  had  now  a  base  for  his  operations, 
which  rendered  an  open  communication  with  Portugal  no  longer  necessary. 
An  English  fleet  was  at  Santander,  and  in  that  city  the  commissariat  esta- 
blished a  dep6t,  and  there  were  military  hospitals  formed.  On  the  18th  in 
the  evening  it  was  known  in  the  French  camp  that  the  Allies  had  passed  the 
Ehro ;  and  in  the  night  their  army  undertook  a  forced  march  to  retire,  and 
there  was  alarm  and  confusion  in  their  ranks.  On  the  21st  the  great  victory 
was  gained.  The  battle  of  Vittoria  dissipated  the  doubts  and  overcame  the 
reluctance  of  Austria  to  join  the  Coalition.  It  broke  up  the  Congress  at 
Prague,  where  the  negotiators  were  disposed  to  treat  with  Hapoleon.  It 
prepared  the  great  day  of  Leipzig,  upon  which  depended  the  deliverance 
of  Germany  and  the  fall  of  the  French  emperor. 

On  the  18th  of  July  Soult  arrived  in  Spain  to  take  the  command  of  the 
French  army.  On  the  25th  he  attacked  the  British  right  at  BoncesvalleB. 
From  that  day  to  the  31st  there  was  a  series  of  conflicts  between  the  two 
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armies,  which  »re  known  &i  "  The  Bsttles  of  the  PjreneeB."  On  the  bat 
moming  of  July  the  French  armies  were  in  fiiU  retreat  to  France  by  the 
various  pasMS  of  the  mountains. 

On  the  14th  of  June  Gh-eat  Britain  had  become  a  party  to  the  trea^ 
concluded  between  Bnssia  and  Prussia.  She  had  promised  assistance  in  this 
great  struggle ;  but  no  aid  could  haTO  been  more  effectual  than  that  which 
ahe  was  rendering  in  the  Feniuaula.  The  Allies  at  Prague  had  offered  terma 
to  I^apoleon  which  he  hesitated  to  accept  till  the  10th  of  August  had  arrived, 
and  the  term  of  the  armistice  was  out.  Then  came  war,  in  as  tremendous  a 
form  as  the  art  of  destruction  ever  assumed.  On  the  24th,  25th,  and  27th 
of  August  three  battles  were  fought  about  Dresden,  in  which  the  French 
had  the  adrantsge.  General  Moreau  had  been  invited  to  come  from  America 
to  take  part  against  his  old  rival.  In  his  first  battle,  in  the  presence  of 
Bonaparte,  he  came  to  his  eud.  Sir  Bobert  Wilson  has  recorded  this 
event :  * 

"  As  the  emperor,  general  Aforeau,  lord  Catheart,  myself,  and  suite  were 
passing  on  the  right  of  the  centre  in  the  wake  of  a  French  battery  which 
still  played,  a  ball  came  and  struck  something  about  us.  For  a  few  seconds 
DO  effect  was '  seen  or  heard,  hut  then  general  Moreau  cried  '  Oh ! '  and  I 
perceived  him,  for  I  was  next  on  his  left,  struggling  and  endeavouring  to  dis- 
mount. I  immediately  said,  '  Sire,  general  Moreau  is  wounded.'  And 
almost  at  the  instant  I  saw  him  throw  himself  from  his  horse,  with  one  leg 
ahattered,  and  the  inside  of  the  left  knee  all  mangled.  Bis  horse,  which  had 
stood  firm  till  the  general  fell,  now  staggered,  and  threw  himself  down  close 
to  his  master.  The  violent  struggles  of  the  horse  alarmed  general  Moreau, 
who  said, '  Keep  the  horse  down ; '  but  the  horse  died  before  any  one  could 
get  near  him.  Moreau  then  lifted  himself  up  a  little,  looked  at  his  legs,  and 
said,  '  Cett  patte  atec  mot .'  mon  affmre  tit  faite.'  The  emperor,  on  riding 
away,  ordered  him  to  be  carried  off  the  field.  Some  Gossacks  hfted  him  on 
their  pikes,  and  removed  him  to  the  nearest  village.  The  operation  of 
amputating  both  lege  was  performed  by  the  emperor's  surgeon,  "Wiley. 
Moreau  bore  it  as  a  soldier,  and  during  the  whole  day  kept  a  cheerful 
serenity  that  proved  the  possession  of  extraordinary  powers  of  mind." 

Napoleon  had  achieved  at  Dresden  the  last  of  his  great  victories.  That 
triumph  was  followed  within  a  very  few  days  by  signal  reverses  sustained  by 
his  marshals.  On  the  26th  of  August,  Blucher  routed  Mscdonald  in  the 
battle  of  the  Eatzbacb,  where  the  French  lost  2S,000  men.  This  battle  was 
fought  in  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain.  The  river  had  overflowed,  and  the  two 
armies  contended  in  the  rapid  stream  and  on  the  inundated  banks.  The 
muskets  would  not  go  off;  and  consequently  it  was  an  affair  of  bayonets,  in 
which  the  heavy  Germans  had  the  advantage  over  the  nimble  French.  On 
the  30th  of  August,  Vandamme,  who  had  been  sent  by  Napoleon  in  pur- 
suit of  the  army  which  had  retired  from  Dresden,  was  totally  defeated,  and 
was  taken  prisoner.  Bemadotte,  who  had  joined  the  campaign,  and  now 
beaded  Swedes,  Prussians,  and  Bussiaus,  won  the  victory  of  Groes-Beeren 
on  the  23rd  of  August;  drove  back  Oudinot,  and  saved  Berlin.  Again 
Bemadotte  was  successful  against  Ney  in  the  battle  of  Dennewitz  on  the  6th 
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of  September.  Tfaeae  defeats  had  materially  weakened  the  large  French 
armieB  that  had  marched  into  O-ermaDj  in  April.  Ihej  were  Btill  more 
weakened  hy  sickneeB  and  bj  starration.  Thej  had  exhausted  the  reaourcea 
of  Saxony,  and  men  and  horBea  were  without  food. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  surrounded  by  Bussians  and 
PruBsiani',  was  compelled  to  join  the  Allies.  Napoleon  saw  that  these  rereraeK 
were  not  transitory  misfortunes  that  could  easily  be  retrieved.  When  be 
heard  of  the  defeat  of  Yandamme,  he  exclaimed : — "  This  is  war : — high  in  the 
morning,  low  at  night."  The  morning  had  now  little  aunsbine.  He 
determined  to  fight  bis  way  to  the  Bhine,  though  all  Germany  vras  rieing 
against  him.  To  Leipzig  he  directed  bis  march.  He  arrived  in  itB  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  I5th  of  October.  The  Buasians  and  Pruasiana  were 
advancing  to  the  same  point.  On  the  16th  he  was  attacked  at  the  village  of 
"Wachau,  near  Leipzig.  The  action  was  not  decisive ;  but  for  Napoleon  not 
to  win  triumphantly  was  in  itself  defeat.  On  that  day  Bemadotte  had  not 
come  up.  There  waa  a  doubt  at  the  Prussian  bead-quarters  whether  the 
Grown  Prince  of  Sweden  would  be  staunch.  The  amateur  soldier,  Profeasor 
SteffeUB,  was  sent  to  search  for  him  after  the  battle  of  the  16th  had  beg:un. 
"It  was  not  till  night,"  he  eaye,  "  that  I  made  him  out  at  Landsberg,  in 
miserable  quarters,  surrounded  by  Swedish  ofGcers.  He  lay  on  a  mattress 
spread  on  the  floor  of  a  desolate,  nearly  empty  room.  The  dark  Cbscon 
face,  with  the  prominent  nose  and  the  relaxing  chin,  was  sharply  relieved 
against  the  white  bed-clothes  and  the  laced  night-cap."  Steflena  ex- 
plained the  object  of  his  mission.  Bemadotte  promised  to  march  directly, 
and  he  kept  his  promise.  On  the  17th  there  was  a  pause.  Napoleon  had 
been  secretly  making  propositions  for  an  armistice.  His  father-in-law  and 
Alexander  returned  no  answer.  The  great  issue^  must  be  tried  under  the 
walls  of  Leipzig. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  this  tremendous  conflict  began. 
Oneof  the  Prussian  generals  called  it  "Nation's  Battle" — (Yblkeracblacbt). 
The  struggle  lasted  till  night.  It  was  decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon. 
An  important  incident  of  that  day  has  been  strikingly  told:— "We 
discerned  a  large  body  of  cavalry  advance  &om  the  enemy's  lines  in  perfect 
order.  There  were  no  troops  immediately  near  the  point  they  advanced 
upon,  and  we  waited  quietly  for  their  coming  up ;  no  doubt  Bliicher  was 
advised  of  their  intentions.  They  proved  to  be  the  Saxon  cavalry,  who  had 
left  the  enemy  and  come  over  to  ua.  They  atood  looking  resolved,  but,  as  I 
thought,  bumbled  before  us.  The  commander  came  forward  and  approached 
Bliicber,  who  received  him  with  dignity.  The  Saxon  officer  stated  ihat  they 
had  long  waited  for  the  moment  when  they  might  &ee  themselves  from  the 
compulsion  of  bearing  arms  against  their  countrymen ;  it  had  come  at  length. 
Yet  they  craved  one  indulgence ;  they  wished  not  to  fight  in  that  battle. 
Their  unhappy  king  was  in  Leipzig,  in  a  house  in  the  great  market-place, 
which  would  soon  be  in  our  power.  Bliicher  addressed  them  shortly,  but 
very  kindly,  granted  their  request,  and  appointed  them  a  position  behind 
tbe  army."  • 

The  morning  of  the  Idth  had  not  dawned  when  the  French  were  marehing 
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out  of  Leipzig.  Napoleon  bad  directed  a  bridge  to  be  blam  up  after  bis 
troops  bad  paued.  It  waa  blown  up  too  bood,  and  twenty-five  thouaand 
French  Buirendered  aa  prisonera  of  war.  At  two  o'clock  the  aound  of  cannon 
&nd  of  musketry  was  no  longer  heard.  The  belU  of  Leipzig  were  ringing ; 
tbe  people  were  shouting.  The  Allied  aoTereigns  entered  the  city  by  different 
gates ;  and  in  the  great  square  Alexander  and  Frederick-William  met,  and 
could  now  feel  a  confident  belief  that  their  great  adversary  was  &llen,  never 
to  rise  again.  He  felt  himself  that  bis  days  of  unlimited  power  were  over. 
He  must  be  content  with  a  restricted  dominion — to  rule  France,  with  tbe 
Bbino  and  the  Alps  for  its  boundary.  He  had  thought  to  have  carried  her 
away  beyond  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  that  hope  was  passing  away  as  a  dream. 
"  Perfidious  Albion "  had  been  too  strong ;  the  "  general  of  eepoya  "  had 
been  too  akilFul.  When  he  reached  Freiburg  he  waited  some  hours  thece. 
He  was  seen  sitting  at  a  window,  "  his  head  resting  on  his  arm  in  silent 
despiur.  Berthier  sat  opposite  to  him  iu  a  similar  atate.  Neither  apoke  -,  and 
officers  who  entered  were  silently  ordered,  by  a  wave  of  the  band,  to  leave 
the  room."  *  He  won  tbe  battle  of  Hanau  against  the  Bavariana  who  bad 
endeavoured,  near  Frankfort,  to  intercept  his  retreat.  It  was  his  last  success 
on  Oerman  ground.  He  rested  s^  days  at  Mayence ;  having  crossed  the 
fibine  with  about  one-sixth  of  the  army  that  he  had  led  forth  to  conquer. 

When  Napoleon  passed  the  Bhiae  on  tbe  22ad  of  November,  to  escape 
from  the  pursuing  armies  of  the  Allies,  lord  Wellington  bad  planted  his  foot 
on  tbe  soil  of  France.  His  army  waa  in  cantonments  between  tbe  sea  and  tbe 
river  Nive.  His  head  quarters  were  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz.  When  Soult  had 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  Well!i^i»n  was  in  possession  of  tbe  passes,  the 
French  marshal  addrcased  a  proclamation  to  his  army,  in  which  be  said  that 
hia  orders  from  the  emperor  were,  "  to  chase  the  enemy  from  those  lofty 
heights  which  enabled  him  proudly  to  surrey  our  fertile  valleys,  and  drive 
tbem  across  tbe  Fbro."  A  sergeant  of  the  42nd  baa  written  a  pieasiog 
descriptioa  of  tbe  view  from  the  Pyrenees  at  sunrise ;  when  the  British 
army  exultingly  looked  upon  "  the  gay  regions  of  France  :  " 

"  The  view  from  the  summits  of  these  mountains  at  that  early  hour,  when 
tbe  sun  began  to  gild  tbeir  tops,  and  to  throw  his  cheering  rays  on  tbe  white 
canvas  which  speckled  their  sides,  was  grand  beyond  description.  Tbe 
valleys  below  were  hidden  under  an  ocean  of  white  wreathing  miat,  over 
which  the  bills,  like  a  thousand  islands,  raised  their  rocky  aummits  amidst 
the  pure  serenity  of  a  cloudless  atmosphere  ;  the  whit«  tents  of  a  British 
army  spotted  their  sides,  while  ten  thousand  bayonets  glittered  around. 
The  drums,  fifes,  bugles,  and  wild  warlike  strains  of  the  Highland  bagpipe, 
drowned  the  notes  of  a  hundred  useless  instruments  that  offered  their  softer 
sounds  to  the  soldiers'  ears.  Flocks  of  vultures  boveted  arouud  to  feed  on 
the  bodies  of  men  who  had  falleu  in  sequestered  spots  by  the  hoabile  bullet, 
and  were  leil  to  wolves  and  birds  of  prey,  along  with  the  carcases  of  the 
exhausted  animals  that  had  failed  in  bearing  their  oppressive  burdens  to  the 
expectant  camp."  + 

Before  the  British  army  had  left  its  position  on  these  heigbta  and  bad 
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descended  into  Fnnce,  there  had  been  seriouB  buBineaa  accomplished.  One 
place  of  great  strength  wu  to  be  theirs,  before  the  Allies  could  feel  secure  iq 
their  adronce.  On  the  31st  of  August  the  town  of  San  Sebastiftn  was  t^ken 
by  storm  by  onr  troops  under  the  comiDsud  of  general  Orabam.  The  loss  to 
our  .forces  amounted  to  2500  men.  Cruelly  was  the  army  neglected  pre- 
TionB  to  this  siege ;  aud  much  of  the  loss  incurred  may  be  attributed  to  the 
miBmanagement  of  the  departments,  in  not  providing  adequate  materiel,  and 
in  refusing  nayal  BBaistance.  The  Admiralty,  of  which  lord  Melville  was  the 
head,  was  especially  blameable.  The  remonstrance  of  lord  Wellington  must 
have  sent  a  shiver  through  the  Board-room  at  Whitehall.  "I  complain,"  be 
writes,  "  of  an  actual  want  of  necessary  naval  assiataace  and  co-operation  with 
the  army.  ...  I  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  evil.  It  may  be  owing  to 
a  general  deficiency  of  naval  force  for  all  the  objects  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  attend  on  an  extended  system  of  war.  It  may  be  owing  to  a  proper  pre- 
ference of  other  services  over  this."  It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
lord  Melville  should  have  had  the  astounding  effrontery  to  write  to  Wellington 
that  Ai»  needs  were  the  last  thing  upon  which  he — the  great  manager  of 
Scottish  corruption — cared  to  occupy  himself.  On  the  8th  of  September,  the 
oaatle  of  San  Sebastian,  which  bad  held  out  after  the  town  was  taken,  capitu- 
lated. General  Bey,  who  had  nobly  defended  the  place,  saw  that  a  longer 
resistance  would  have  been  useless,  when  preparations  were  making  for  its 
assault.  He  displayed  the  white  flag  upon  the  walls,  and  sent  an  officer 
to  propose  terms.  Write  down  what  you  please,  said  sir  Thomas  Graham — 
a  garrison  that  has  made  such  a  defence  is  not  conquered.  The  French 
officer  demanded  the  honours  of  war,  and  that  the  wounded  should  be  sent 
by  transports  to  France. 

On  the  Slst  of  October,  the  French  garrison  of  Pamplona,  having  lost  all 
chance  of  relief,  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  Their  number  amounted 
to  400O.  Wellington  could  now  safely  move  his  whole  army  into  France. 
His  proclamation  previous  to  this  step  was  distinguished  by  that  rectitude 
which  is  the  highest  prudence.  He  told  his  officers  and  soldiers  "  to 
remember  that  their  nations  were  at  war  with  France  solely  because  the 
ruler  of  the  French  nation  would  not  allow  them  to  be  at  peace,  and  wanted 
to  force  them  to  submit  to  his  yuke ;  and  not  to  forget  at  the  same  time  that  the 
worat  of  the  evils  suffered  by  the  enemy  in  his  profligate  invasion  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  had  been  occasioned  by  the  irregularities  of  his  soldiers,  and 
their  cruelties  towards  the  unfortunate  and  peaceful  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  To  avenge  this  conduct  on  tho  peaceful  inhabitants  of  Fiance 
would  be  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  the  allied  nations." 

On  the  18th  of  Kovember,  before  Wellington  could  effect  the  passage  ot 
the  Nivelle,  he  had  to  fight.  The  French  were  driven  beyond  the  river,  and 
then  the  Allied  armies  tcok  up  their  position  at  St.  Jean  de  Lue.  Soult 
withdrew  to  his  intrenched  camp  at  Bayonne.  The  justice  and  moderation 
of  the  British  commander,  as  exhibited  in  his  proclamation  to  his  troops ; 
in  his  determination  to  pay  tor  every  supply,  and  to  punish  every  attempt  at 
plunder,  had  produced  the  best  results.  The  troops,  British  and  Portuguese, 
had  behaved  well.  Their  dreadful  excesses  after  thecapture  by  assault  of  afor- 
tified  town — of  which  San  Sebastian  had  afforded  one  of  the  worst  instances — 
were  no  longer  exhibited  in  their  quiet  cantonments.  "  The  natiTes  of  this  part 
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of  the  country,"  Wellington  writes,  "are  not  only  reconciled  to  the  invaeion, 
but  wiah  us  success,  afford  ua  all  the  supplies  in  their  power,  and  exert  them- 
selves to  get  for  us  intelligence.  .  .  The  inhabitants,  who  had  at  first  left 
their  habitations,  have  in  general  returned  to  thera,  and  they  are  living  very 
comfortably  and  quietly  with  our  soldiera  cantoned  in  their  houses."  *  Lord 
Wellington,  in  the  course  of  a  month,  became  straitened  for  room,  in  his 
position  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nivelle.  He  determined  to  cross  the 
rfire,  and  establish  himself  between  that  river  and  the  Adour.  G-eneral  Hill 
forded  the  river  on  the  9ch  of  December,  and  the  French  posts  were  with- 
drawn to  Bsyonne.  Then  Soult  resumed  the  offensire,  and  a  series  of  ofaatinate 
engagements  took  place  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  13th,  in  which  all  the  attacks 
of  the  Prench  were  repulsed.  In  these  engagements  Soult  first  brought  force 
to  bear  on  the  British  left,  under  Hope,  and  then  threw  all  his  strength  upon 
the  British  right,  under  Hill.  Wellington  was  ready  to  give  aid  to  tbia 
brave  and  skilful  general,  in  the  battle  of  the  13th,  when  13,000  men  were 
opposed  to  SO.OOO.  But  the  aid  waa  not  required.  Soult  withdrew  to  his 
camp  at  Bayonne ;  and  Wellington,  well  pleased,  exclaimed,  "  Uil),  the  day 
is  all  your  ovm."  From  the  middle  of  December,  1813,  to  the  middle  ot 
February,  1814,  there  was  an  interval  of  rest  in  the  hostile  camps  at  the  feet 
of  the  Pyrenees. 


On  the  14th  of  November,  the  Senate  of  France  presented  an  Address  to 
Kapoleou  at  the  Tuileries.  In  his  answer  he  said,  "  A  year  ago  all  Europe 
marched  with  us  :  now  all  Europe  is  marching  against  ua.  It  is  because  the 
opinion  of  the  world  is  formed  by  France  or  by  Eugiand.  We  should  have 
every  thing  to  fear  hut  for  the  energy  and  power  of  the  nation."     The  Senate 
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placed  at  the  emperor's  disposal  300,000  conscripta.  From  September,  1805, 
to  this  ISth  of  November,  the  Senate  bad  given  hioi  authority  to  devote  to 
what  was  called  the  glory  of  France  no  less  a  number  than  two  million  one 
hundred  and  three  thousand  of  her  sons.*  In  the  year  1813,  the  Senate  had 
granted  to  Napoleon  one  million  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  conscripts. 
In  a  Declaration  of  the  Ist  of  December,  the  Allied  Powers  said,  "  they  did 
not  make  war  on  France,  but  against  that  preponderance  which,  to  the 
misfortune  of  Furope  and  of  France,  the  emperor  Napoleon  has  too  long 
exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  his  empire,"  On  the  2l8t  of  December,  the 
first  corps  of  prince  Schwarzenberg  crossed  the  Bhina  at  Bute.  Blucber 
crossed  the  Bhine  on  the  Slst.  On  the  29th,  Napoleon's  brother  Joseph 
wrote  to  him,  "  The  violation  of  the  Swiss  territory  has  laid  France  open  to 
the  enemy."  He  wished  the  emperor  to  be  persuaded  that  his  heart  wss 
wholly  French.  He  was  also  aware  of  what  he  owed  to  Spain.  He  saw  bis 
duties,  and  he  wished  to  fulfil  all  of  them.  Napoleon  put  a  crushing  hand 
upon  Joseph's  maudlin  epistle :  "  France  is  invaded :  all  Europe  is  in  arms 
against  France,  and  above  all  against  me.  You  are  no  longer  king  of  Spain. 
I  do  not  want  Spain  either  to  keep  or  to  give  away.  I  will  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  that  country  except  to  live  in  peace  with  it,  and  have  the 
use  of  my  army."  f  He  had  found  out  the  full  truth  of  what  he  himself  said, 
"  Spain  is  the  cancer  of  the  Empire."  He  had  concluded  a  treaty  on  the 
11th  of  December  with  the  ex-kuig  Ferdinand,  recognizing  him  as  king  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies,  on  the  condition  that  he  should  make  the  English 
abandon  his  territories.  He  knew  the  character  of  that  weak  and  treacher- 
ous Bourbon.  He  saw  in  his  restoration  to  the  crown  of  Spain  that  future 
of  superstition  and  tyranny,  which  would  produce  civil  war ;  destroy  the  seeds 
of  liberty  and  patriotism  that  had  been  sown ;  and  give  France  at  some  not 
distant  day  the  power  of  destroying  the  boundary  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  made 
other  arrangements  with  reference  to  the  future.  He  released  the  Fope  from 
his  confinement  at  Fontainebleau.  He  made  a  pretence  of  calling  out  the 
National  Guard ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  them.  The  people  showed  no  dispo- 
■aitioD  to  resist  the  invaders  of  their  country,  aa  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Bevolution.  If  the  invaders  were  to  be  driven  hack  it  muEt  be  by  the  mere 
military  strength  which  he  could  still  wield,  and  by  bis  own  wondrous  energy. 
In  the  third  week  of  January  he  made  his  preparations  for  a  final  struggle. 
He  appointed  the  empress  as  Regent,  and  his  brother  Joseph  as  his  Lieutenant. 
He  had  70,000  men  in  the  field ;  and  he  set  out  for  Paris,  on  the  2oth  of 
January,  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  at  Chalons. 

There  were  two  columns  of  the  Allies  marching  on  Psria, — one  by  the 
valley  of  the  Seine,  the  other  by  the  valley  of  the  Mame.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Brienne  with  Bliicher, — a  battle  which  cost 
him  6000  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000  prisoners.  This  battle  decided 
nothing.  He  wrote  to  his  brother, — "  Since  the  battle  of  Brienne,  the 
Allies  have  hod  great  respect  for  our  armies.  Tbey  did  not  believe  we  had 
any."  He  thought  that  this  opinion  might  hasten  the  peace.J  A  Congress 
was  to  be  held  at  Chatillon.    Negotiations  went  on,  whilst  Napoleon,  placing 

$  Ibid.,  p.  2eS. 
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himnelf  between  Blucher  and  Scbwarzenberg,  could  present  their  juncLiou 
■nd  attack  either  of  them  as  he  saw  that  opportunity  might  favour  him 
Nerer  did  he  display  more  activity.  The  greatuesa  of  the  stake  stirred  liim 
into  almost  preternatural  enet^y  to  win  the  game.  His  confidence  in  his 
good  destiny  led  him  to  reject  the  terms  which  he  probably  might  have 
obtained  at  Chatillon.  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  negotiator  for  Eagland,  was 
anxious  for  peace.  But  Kapoleon  would  not  forego  the  condition  that  the 
Shine  should  be  the  frontier  of  France.  The  four  Powers  saw  that  only  a 
firm  agreement  amongst  themselves  would  prevent  a  peace  which  would  throw 
away  all  the  successes  which  they  had  obtained.  They  bound  themselves  by 
the  treaty  of  Cbaumont,  of  the  lat  of  March,  to  continue  the  contest  with 
Napoleon  if  he  should  not  agree  to  their  conditions.  He  would  still  have 
been  the  sovereign  ruler  of  France, — emperor ;  or  king,  as  Talleyrand  wished 
him  to  be  called.  The  succession  of  the  throne  would  have  been  guaranteed 
to  his  family.  Some  in  England  thought  him  mad  to  hesitate.  Others,  and 
those  the  majority,  feared  that  he  would  become  reasonable.  Lord  Colchester 
enters  in  his  Diary  of  the  22d  of  March,  "  General  apprehension  of  preli- 
minaries of  peace  having  been  already  signed  at  Chatillon;  an  almost  universa 
dread  of  any  pretended  peace  with  Bonaparte."  Those  who  hoped  for 
peace  through  negotiation  with  him,  and  those  who  dreaded  it,  were  not 
long  kept  in  suspense.  By  a  rapid  and  daring  movement,  Napoleon  placed 
himaelf  in  the  rear  of  the  Allied  forces.  But  they  marched  boldly  for  the 
capital.  They  fought  a  hard  battle ;  and  on  the  30th  of  March  occupied  tlie 
entire  line  of  defence  which  protected  Paris  on  the  north-east.  On  the  .Slst 
of  March  Paris  capitulated.  Marmont  and  Mortier  had  fought  in  vain  ■ 
outside  the  harriers.  The  people  within  had  neither  the  means  nor  the 
inclination  to  defend  themselves. 

Whilst  this  fioal  struggle  was  proceeding  in  the  north,  Welliogton  was 
making  head  against  Soult  in  the  south.  On  the  27tli  of  February  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Orthez.  Soult  was  beaten,  and  was  pursued  to  the  Adour. 
His  losses  in  fight  were  great,  but  desertion  thinned  his  ranks  more  exten- 
aively  than  the  charges  of  the  Eaglieh  bayonets.  The  conscripts  threw  away 
their  arms.  The  spirit  of  the  French  was  broken ;  for  their  enthusiasm 
had  long  ceased  to  be  national ;  and  tlie  pride  of  conquest  had  faded  away 
since  the  charm  hud  been  broken.  On  the  8th  of  March,  two  divisions  of 
the  army  of  Wellington  were  to  occupy  Bordeaui,  which  was  laid  open 
by  the  Imttle  of  Orthez.  "When  marshal  Beresford  marched  to  that  city,  liis 
prudent  chief  gave  him  especial  caution  not  to  commit  himself  to  any  pre- 
mature adoption  of  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons.  These  were  Wellington's 
words  on  the  7th  of  March  :  "  If  they  should  ask  you  for  your  consent  to 
proclaim  Louis  XYIIL,  to  hoist  the  white  standard,  &c.,  you  wilt  state  that 
the  British  nation  and  their  allies  wish  well  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  and  as  long 
as  the  public  peace  is  preserved  where  our  troops  are  stationed,  we  shsll  not 
interfere  to  prevent  that  party  from  doing  what  may  be  deemed  most  for  its 
interest:  nay,  further,  that  I  am  prepared  to  assist  any  party  that  may  show 
itself  inclined  to  aid  us  in  getting  the  better  of  Bonaparte.  That  the 
object  of  the  Allies,  however,  in  the  war,  and  above  all  in  entering 
France,  is,  as  is  stated  in  my  proclamation,  Peace ;  and  that  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Allies  are  now  engaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Bonaparte. 
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That,  however  I  might  be  inclined  to  wd  and  support  any  set  of  people 
■gainst  Bonaparte  while  at  war,  I  could  give  them  no  further  aid  when  peace 
■hould  he  coBcluded ;  and  I  beg  the  iuhabitants  will  we^h  this  matter  well 
before  the;  raise  a  standard  against  the  goremmeDt  of  Bonapai;^,  and  involve 
thetiiselves  in  hostilities,"  • 

Soult  had  retreated  to  Toulouse.     Oq  the  9th  of  April,  WelliDgton  crossed 
the  Garonne.     On  the  10th  he  attacked  Soult  in  his  eatrenched  camp  on  a 


range  of  heights  od  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  city.  It  was  a  battle  in  which 
the  two  great  commnnders  put  forth  all  their  strength  against  each  other, 
with  no  adequate  results  for  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men.  It  was  a  use- 
less battle  ;  for  the  war  was  ended.  The  Senate  had  declared  that  Kapoleoa 
had  forfeited  the  throne.  A  Frovisional  O-overnment  had  been  formed. 
The  emperor  of  the  French  had  abdicated  on  the  4th  of  April,  Tbe  emperor 
of  Hussia  and  the  king  of  Fmasia  had  been  in  Paris  four  days.  Xational 
guards  were  not  there  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort  for  national  inde- 
pendence. Tbe  fickle  Parisians  shouted  with  white  cockades  in  their  hats, 
and  ladies  from  every  window  waved  whit*  handkerchiefs,  as  Aleiander  and 
Prederick  'VYilliam  rode  slowly  along  the  Boulevards.  Soult  has  been  unjuBtly 
accused  of  having  fought  at  Toulouse,  out  of  mere  pride  and  obstinacy,  when 
he  knew  that  the  fate  of  Napoleon  was  decided.  'Wellington  in  the  House 
of  Lords  absolved  him  from  the  odious  charge  that  he  knew  of  the  abdica- 
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tion.    News  did  not  tliea  travel  quickly  to  the  French  proTlncea.    There 
was  tben  no  anintemipted  line  of  railwajs  from  the  Seine  to  the  G^orontie. 

But  waB  at3f  one  of  those  conflicta  useleBs,  which  Wellington  had  aua- 
taioed  ao  glorioualy  since  he  passed  the  Nive  in  the  beginning  of  December  ? 
Was  there  any  one  of  that  aeiies  of  battles  and  marches  without  a  HeaHtble 
effect  upon  the  great  issne  of  the  war?  Wellington  was  as  effectually 
fighting  against  Bonaparte,  as  if  ho  had  met  him  face  to  face  upon  the  heights 
of  Montmartre.  The  tyranny  would  have  been  far  more  difficult  to  pat  down 
— it  would  have  been  perhaps  impossible  eren  to  limit  its  range — had  not 
Wellington  held  two  of  France's  greatest  generals  in  check,  with  their  large 
number  of  fighting  men,  in  the  south,  whilst  Blucher  and  Schwarzenberg  were 
engaged  in  a  very  difficult  struggle  with  the  masterly  strategy  of  Napoleon 
in  the  north.  If  Soult  and  Suchet  had  been  &ee  to  fly  to  the  relief  of  their 
emperor,  in  all  probability  he  would  not  have  set  out  on  bis  journey  to  Frcjus 
on  the  20th  of  April,  there  to  embark  for  the  island  of  Elba,  of  which  he 
was  to  be  the  ruler,  in  full  sovereignty.  It  was  a  change  from  the  magnifi- 
cent empire  which  he  might  hare  posseBeed  in  peace,  had  his  mind  been  of 
that  lofty  character  which  "  makefl  ambition  virtue^"  He  stood  upon  one  of 
the  hills  of  Elba,  and  could  behold  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  his  sea-girt 
dominions.     "  Ah,"  said  he,  "it  must  be  confessed  that  my  island  is  somewhat 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  three  days  after  Xapoleon  had  left  Fontainebleau, 
a  Convention  between  Count  d'Artois  and  the  Allied  powere  was  signed  at 
Paris,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  all  hostilities  should  cease  ;  that  the 
foreign  armies  should  evacuate  the  French  territory  ;  and  that  the  boundaries 
of  France  should  be  the  same  as  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1792.  On  the  3rd 
of  May  Louis  the  Eighteenth  entered  Paris.  "  Vive  le  Soi !  "  was  shoutedas 
loudly  for  the  unworlike  king,  as  "Viva  TEmpereur!"  had  been  shouted 
during  ten  years  for  the  magnificent  conqueror.  Louis  was  to  give  the  Freach 
a  representative  government.  His  was  not  to  be  so  showy  a  career  as  that 
which  looked  to  the  glory  of  accomplishing  the  ITniveraal  Monarchy.  The 
Peace  of  Paris  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers  was  ratified  on  the 
80th  of  May.  A  Congress  to  be  held  at  Vienna  was  to  confirm  its  conditions, 
and  to  re-oi^nize  Europe. 

There  were  three  months  of  public  joy  in  England,  such  as  never  had  been 
witnessed — we  will  not  say  in  a  generation,  or  in  the  memory  of  man,  but  to 
parallel  which  we  must  look  back  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
when  Henry  the  Fifth  rode  into  London  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and 
Elizabeth  went  in  a  chariot  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Armada.  The  weather  was  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  spring 
had  put  forth  its  earliest  blossoms,  when  intelligence  reached  London  that  the 
AUied  armies  were  in  Paris,  and  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated.  There  were  illu- 
ninations  for  three  nights.  Most  men  said,  with  Wilberforce,  "  This  hath  God 
done."  "  Some,  and  those  of  the  most  temperate,  were,  with  Homer,  "  of  the 
small  minority  of  those  who  dread  the  consequences  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons."  t    Others,  stronger  in  their  opinions,  thought,  as  Bobert  Hall 
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thougbt  after  Waterloo,  that  these  events  had  "  put  back  the  clock  of  the 
world  six  degreeB."  '  A  few,  even  more  extreme  in  their  viewB,  said,  with 
sir  Bobert  "Wilson,  "  The  good  old  cause,  as  it  is  called,  triumpbs.  Its 
inaiguia  of  yictory  nre  the  fetters  of  tyranny  and  superBtition.  The  power 
of  Bonaparte  could,  at  the  farthest,  not  have  continued  more  than  thirty 
years.  Death  assured  the  termination  of  hia  iron  rule  at  that  period."  f 
The  question  is,  were  not  the  unreflecting  multitude  right  ?  They  shouted, 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  when  Louis  the  Bighteenth  made  bis  solemn  entry 
into  London,  previous  to  hia  departure  for  France  on  the  23rd  of  April,  when 
the  Prince  Bf  gent  accompanied  him  to  Dover.  They  shouted  with  redoubled 
ardour  on  the  7tk  of  June,  when  the  emperor  of  Buasia  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  arrived  in  the  capital,  endeavouring  to  be  private,  but  hearing 
from  their  residences  the  tumultuous  ffreetinga  of  a  people  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  restrain  their  feelings.  The  first  public  aasemblage  to 
which  they  went  was  Ascot  Baces.  They  saw  the  English  in  their  holiday 
garb,  and  they  thought  that  there  was  no  poverty  in  the  land.  Tbey  had  » 
day's  respite  from  ceremonial.  %  Then  came  the  grandeur.  Degrees  con- 
ferred at  Oiford,  in  which  Bliicher  was  included — a  speech  in  Latin,  and 
recitations  in  Greek.  Civic  banquets  in  London  followed ;  then  grand 
reviews ;  and  after  three  weeks  of  feasting  and  uproar,  a  return  to  the- 
continent,  to  see  how  the  Pence  of  Paris  was  to  be  best  worked  for  their 
individual  advantage,  Dumourier,  who  had  seen  the  beginning  of  this 
crisis,  but  had  not  quite  seen  the  end,  wrote  to  Wilherforce,  "  We  must  wait 
till  the  bustle  is  past  to  behold  men  wise,  and  to  hear  them  speak  reason- 
ably." §  There  was  one  public  demonstration  which  the  coldest  reasoning 
could  not  despise.  The  duke  of  Wellington  landed  at  Dover  on  the  28th  of 
June,  and  he  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men  of  Kent  to  bis  Inn. 
The  conqueror  was  uplifted,  like  an  ancient  hero  upon  bis  shield. 

There  was  a  more  solemn  recognition  of  the  feelings  of  the  nation  for 
which  Wellington  had  fought,  which  he  had  perhaps  saved  by  his  sagacity  and 
endurance.  The  House  of  Commons  resolved  upon  an  Address  of  thanka  and 
congratulation.  He  was  to  be  thanked  and  congratulated  by  a  committee  of 
fifteen  members,  as  in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  He  expressed, 
his  desire  to  come  to  the  House  in  person,  and  there  to  tender  the  ezpressioii 
of  his  gratitude.  He  cnme  on  the  Ist  of  July.  The  House  was  crowded. 
The  lobby  was  filled.  Universal  huzzas  were  beard  as  he  approached.  As  he 
came  within  the  bar  the  whole  House  rose.  A  seat  was  put  for  him,  and 
the  members  resumed  their  places.  Modestly,  as  was  the  nature  of  the  man, 
he  expressed  his  gratitude.  They  had  animated  his  exertions  by  their 
applause ;  they  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  favours  by  conferring  upon, 
him  tbe  noblest  gift  that  any  subject  had  ever  received.  The  confidence  of 
the  government ;  his  own  reliance  on  the  support  of  his  gallant  friends,  the 
general  officers  of  the  army,  and  on  the  bravery  of  his  officers  and  troops, — 

•  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

t  "  Friiate  JaiimkI,"  Kay,  ISID,  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 

;  Ths  autbnr  of  tiiii  Hittor},  tlies  at  the  height  of  ■  jonng  mui'i  udtetofnt,  went  frlj  U> 
Hie  conne,  and  obwrred  a  melancbolj-Iaoking  foreign^  nlking  alpne  before  tbe  arriTal  nt  tbe 
BegeoVi  eavalcadc;  and  having  bought  a  roll  and  ■  piece  of  cheeee  at  a  bciUt,  was  mamdiiDg  ii 
witii  BstiBfaction.     In  balfan  hoar  he  wsa  in  tbe  Ro^  Stand — the  King  of  Fronia. 

i  ••  Uh  of  Wilberfowe,"  xoi.  ii.  p.  172. 1 
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these  bad  enabled  him  to  carry  oq  the  operationa  of  the  war,  so  as  to  acquire 
the  ^probation  for  which  he  now  made  his  humbla  ackaowledgments. 
Then  the  Speaker  stood  up  and  said : 

"  My  lord, — Since  last  I  bad  the  honour  of  addressing  you  from  this  place, 
a  series  of  eventful  yeftrs  has  elapsed,  but  none  without  eooie  mark  and  note 
of  your  rising  glory, 

"  The  military  triumphs  which  your  valsur  has  achieved  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Douro  and  the  Ti^s,  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Qaronne,  have  called  forth 
the  spontaneous  shouts  of  admiring  nations.  These  triumphs  it  is  needlesB 
on  this  day  to  recount ;  their  names  have  been  written  by  your  conquering 
sword  in  the  aunala  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  hand  them  down  wfth  exidtation 
to  our  children's  children. 

"It  is  not,  however,  the  grandeur  of  military  success  which  has  aJone 
fixed  our  admiration,  or'commanded  our  applauee.  It  has  been  that  generous 
and  lofty  spirit  which  inspired  your  troops  with  unbounded  confidence,  and 
taught  them  to  know  that  the  day  of  battle  was  always  a  day  of  victory ; 
that  moral  courage  and  enduring  fortitude  which,  in  perilous  times,  whea 
gloom  and  doubt  had  beset  ordinary  minds,  stood  nevertheless  unshaken ; 
and  that  ascendancy  of  character  which,  uniting  the  energies  of  jealous  and 
rival  nations,  enabled  you  to  wield  at  will  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  mighty 
empires. 

"  For  the  repeated  thanks  and  grants  bestowed  upon  you  by  this  House, 
in  gratitude  for  your  many  and  eminent  services,  you  have  thought  fit  this 
day  to  offer  us  your  acknowledgments.  But  this  nation  well  knows  that  it 
is  still  largely  your  debtor.  It  owes  to  you  the  proud  satisfaction  that  amidst 
the  constellation  of  great  and  illustrious  warriors  who  have  recently  visited 
our  country,  wo  could  present  to  them  a  Leader  of  our  own,  to  whom  a\\,  by 
common  acclamation,  conceded  the  pre-eminence;  and  when  the  will  of 
Heaven,  and  the  common  destinies  of  our  nature,  shall  have  swept  away  the 
present  generation,  you  will  have  left  your  great  name  and  example  as  an 
imperishable  monument  exciting  others  to  like  deeds  of  glory,  and  serving  at 
once  to  adorn,  defend,  and  perpetuate  the  existence  of  this  country  among 
the  ruling  nations  of  the  earth. 

"  It  now  remains  only  that  we  congratulate  your  Grace  upon  the  high 
and  important  mission  on  which  you  are  ahout  to  proceed ;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  same  splendid  talents,  so  conspicuous  in  war,  will  maintain  with 
equal  authority,  firmness,  and  temper,  our  national  honour  and  interests  in 
peace." 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  TREATIES. 
(Cootinued  from  pa^  413.) 
1 803  June  25  :  DefinitiTe  treatf  between  France  and  the  Ottomut  Prate. 

1802  September  11 :  Piedmont  united  to  Fnnoe. 

1803  MftTch  11 :  Hoatilitiaa  i«aewed  betireen  Qreat  Britain  and  France. 
1803  May  18  :  War  deciared  by  Great  Britain  against  France. 

1803  June  17  :  Great  Britain  declared  irar  against  the  republic  of  Batavia. 
1803  August  1  :  A  treaty  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  Sireden. 
1601  l>ecember  12  :  Spain  declared  war  against  Orsat  Britain, 
1805  Januaiy  24  :  War  declared  against  Spain  by  Great  Britain. 

1805  April  8  :  The  Treaty  of  Feteralntrg  entered  into  for  a  third  coalition  against 

Franca,  England  and  Ruaaia  being  the  contracting  partiaa. 

1806  August  9  :  The  Emperor  of  Austria  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  PeterabuTg. 
1805  August  31  :  An  alliance,  offemuve  and  defensive,  entered  into  at  Beekaakog, 

between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 
1805   Septembers:  TAii-dCoalitiouagainstFianoe,  the  partiea  being  Great  Britain, 

Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Naples. 
1805  September  21  :  A  treaty  of  neutrality  signed  between  France  and  Naples. 

1805  I>ecember  26  :  Peace  of  Prtabitrg  between  France  and  Austria,  by  which  the 

anoiout  states  of  Venice  ware  ceded  to  Italy  ;  the  principality  of  Eichstett, 
part  of  the  bishoprio  of  Passau,  the  city  of  Augsburg,  the  l^rol,  all  the 
possessions  of  Austria  in  Suabia,  iu  Brii^u,  and  Ortenau,  were  transferred 
to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  doke  of  Wtirtemberg,  who,  aa  well  at  the 
duke  of  Baden,  were  then  created  kings  by  Napoleon  ;  the  independence  of 
the  Helvetic  republic  was  also  stipulated  for. 

1806  April  7  :  War  between  Great  Britain  and  Prnsda. 

1806  July  12  :  The  Germanic  CotL/ederolion  o/ fhc  .Rhine  formed  under  the  auspices 

of  Napoleon. 
1806  July  20  :  Feaee  of  Paris  between  France  and   Rusua,  which  Alexander 

Hnbeequently  refused  to  ratify. 
1806  August  1  :  The   treaty  of  the  I2th  July  notified   to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon, 

when  Qannan   princes  seceded   from  the  Germajiic  empire,    and   placed 

themselves  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon. 
1806  October  6  :  The   Fovrth  CotdHion  formed  against  France,  by  Great  Britain, 

Buada,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 
1806  November  21  :  Ths  Btrlin  Deeru,  issuod  by  Bonaparte  after  the  battle  of 

Jena,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  Btat«  of  blockade,  and  interdicting 

the  whole  world  from  any  communication  with  them. 
1806  November  28  :  War  declared  against  Franco  by  Russia. 
1806  December  11  :  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  signed  at  Cosen,  between 

Napoleon  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  then  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
1806  December  17  :  War  declared  against  Russia  by  Turkey. 

1806  December  31  :  A  treaty  of  commerce  entered   into  between  Great   Britain 

and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  the  latter  state  afterwards  refused 
to  ratify. 

1807  July  2  :  The  President  of  the  United  States  ordered  all  British  ships  to 

evacnate  the  ports  of  America,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the 
Chesapeake  by  an  English  ship  of  war. 
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1607  JiHj  1  :  Peac*  of  TUtit  oondoded  bettrMn  Fnncs  and  Biuua,  when 
if  ftpoleon  rartored  to  tlia  Pniwiuk  monarcli  ODe-half  of  iia  tenitorieB,  and 
Buasia  Teoognued  the  Gonfedentioa  of  the  IUun«,  and  the  eloration  of 
Kapoleon'a  three  brother*,  Joaeph,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  to  the  thrones  of 
Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia  ;  this  treatf  was  ratified  on  the  19tL 

1807  Augnst  16  :  A  Doniah  decUration  pnblished  against  Oreat  Britain. 

1807  October  8  :  The  Prince  K^ent  of  Portugal  ordered  all  hii  ports  to  be  shut 
against  the  British,  which  order  was  speedilj'  revoked,  and  on  the  French 
approaching  Lisbon,  he  embarked,  on  Nov.  27,  for  the  Biadls. 

1807  October  31  :  A  treaty  of  alliance  e^ered  into  between  Fiance  and  Denmark. 

1807  November  1 :  Bussia  declued  war  against  England. 

1807  November  10  :  A  treaty  ratified  at  Paris  between  France  and  Holland, 
whereby  Flashing  was  ceded  to  the  French. 

1807  December  17  :  MUan  Dwrte  issued  by  Napoleon  ;  England  declared  in  a 

state  of  blockade. 

1808  February  8  :  Treaty  oS  peace  between  Oreat  Britain  and  Sweden. 

1808  Febrnary  18  :  A  declaration  isaoed  bj  Austria,  breaking  off  all  connexion 

with  Eng^d. 
1808  February  29  :  Denmark  declared  war  against  Sweden. 
1808  March  30  :  A  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy  entered  into  between  England 

and  Sicily,  whereby  the  latter  was  to  be  garrisoned  by  10,000  Britiah 

troops,  and  to  receive  an  annual  snbddy  of  300,0001. 
1808  Hay  1 :  The  B^ent  of  Portugal  declared  war  against  Fnnoe. 
1808  May  6  :  Tnaty  of  .Bayoniie,   whereby  Charles  IV.  ceded  all  his  titles  to 

Spain  and  its  dependencies  to  Napoleon,  expressly  resigning  to  him  the 

right  of  transmittiiig  the  crown  to  whonuoeTer  he  should  tliink  fitting. 
1808  May  :  On  the  festival  of  St.  Feidiuaod,  insnirections  bioke  out  in  several 

parts  of  Spain ;  at  Cadiz  in  particular. 
1808  June  6  :  War  commeuoed  between  the  Spanish  insurgents  and  Fiance. 
1808  June  16  :  Insurrection  of    the  Portuguese   at    Oporto,   which  spread  so 

rapidly  as  to  occasion  the  evacuation  of  the  northern  provinces  by  the 

French  tioops. 
1808  Jnne  25  :  A  Spanish  proclamation  of  peace  with  England,  and  Sweden,  her 

ally,  published  at  Oviedo. 
1808  August  30  :  The  Convention  of  Cintra  signed,  the  French  agreeing  to  evacuate 

Portugal 

1808  November  6  :  The  ConenUton  of  Btrlvn  entered  into,  whereby  Napoleon 

remitted  to  Prussia  the    sum  due  on  the  wsr-debt,   and  withdrew  his 
troops  from  many  of  the  fortresses  in  order  to  reinforce  his  armies  in 

1809  January  3  :  Peace  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
1800  January  11 :  A  treaty  of  alliance  ratified  between  England  and  the  Spanish 


1809  April  6  :  Wat  declared  against  the  French  by  the  Austrians. 

1809  April  9  :  The  FifOi  Cooliiion  against  Franco  by  Great  Britain  and  Austria. 

1809  'iSxy  3  :  Bnssia  declared  war  against  Austria. 

1809  July  25  :  Armistice  between  Sweden  and  Norway. 

1809  September  17  :  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

180D  October  14  :  Feaee  of  Fwnwo,  between  Prance  and  Austria  j  Austria 
ceding  to  France  the  Tyrol>  Dslmatia,  and  other  territories,  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  declared  to  be  unitiid  to  France  under  the  tiths  of  the 
Dlyrian  provinces,  and  engaging  to  adhere  to  the  prohibitory  system 
adf^ted  towaids  England  by  France  and  Bussia. 
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1810  JtMOATj  6  :  Peace  of  Farit,  between  France  wid  Sweden,  whereby  Swedish 

Pumerania  &nd  the  iBland  of  Kugen  were  giren  up  to  the  Swedes,  who 

agreed  to  adopt  the  French  prohibitory  aystem  against  Great  Britain. 
1810  February  19  :   Treaties  of   alliance   and  conunerce   signed    between   Great 

Britain  and  the  Brazils. 
1810  April  13  :  Sweden  interdicts  all  commerce  with  England.  . 
1810  AprU  19  :  The  South  American  prorinces  of  Caraocas,  Ac. ,  form  a  federatiTe 

goTemment,  Tinder  the  title  of  the  Federation  of  Venazuela. 
1810  May  I  :  All  Freoch  and  English  veiseb  prohibited  &om  entering  the  ports 

of  the  United  State*.  • 

1810  May  29  :  The  Dey  of  Algiers  declared  war  againit  France. 
1810  July  9  :   Holland  inooiporated  with  France  on  the  abdication  of  lionis 

Bonaparte. 
1810  November  19  :  Sweden  declared  war  againit  Great  Britain, 
1812  March  14  :  Treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Paris  between  France  and  Austria. 
1812  March  24  :  Treaty  of  alliance,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  between  Bema- 

dotte,  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  the  former 

agreeing  to  join  in   the  campaign  against  Vnaoe,  in  return  for  whiah 
■  Sweden  was  to  receive  Norway. 
1812  April  1  :  The  Berlin  Decree  revoked  as  far  as  respected  America. 
1812  May  28  :  PZeliminaries  of  peace  ratified  at  Bncharest  between  Russia  and 

Turkey,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  Pmth  should  form  the  boundaiy  of 

these  empiroB. 
1812  June  18  :  The  United  States  of  America  declare  war  againat  Great  Britun. 
1812  June  22;  Napoleon  having  assembled  on  immense  aimy  in  Western  Prussia, 

declared  war  against  Russia. 
1812  July  6  :  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Gieat  Britain  and  Sweden  ratified  at 

Oreba 
-1812  July  20  ;  Treaty  signed  between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  B^oncy 

of  Cadiz,  in  the  name  of  Feidinand  the  Seventh  of  Spain. 

1812  August  1  :  Treaty  of  peace  and  union  ratified  at  St.  Petersburg  between 

Great  Britain  and  Russia,  renewing  their  ancient  relations  of  fHendahip 
and  commerce. 

1813  January  25  :  Cofusordat  at  Fontaintbltau,  between  N^ioleon  and  Pius  VIL 
1813  Maivh  1  :    The  Sixth  Coalition  entered  into  between  Russia  and  Prussia 

against  IVanoe,  the  treaty  being  ratified  at  Kalisch. 
1813  Mardi  3  ;   The  Trt<Uy   of  Stot^lm   entered  into   between  England    and 

Sweden. 
1813  April  t  :  France  declared  war  against  Pmsua. 
1813  June  14  :  A  Treaty  of  Alliance  concluded  between  Great  Britain,  Butua, 

and  Prussia. 
1813  July  8  :  The  Convention  of  PtUnwalden  took  place  between  Great  Brttun 

and  Bnssia. 
1813  July  10  :  A  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  guarantee  entered  into  between 

France  and  Denmark,  ratified  at  Copenhagen. 
1813  September  3  :  War  declared  by  Denmark  E^ainst  Sweden. 
1813  September  9  :  A  triple  Trtaty  of  Alliance  ratified  at  Ti^iisc  between  Bnssia, 

Austria,  and  Prussia. 
1813  October  3  :   A  preUminary  tnttj  of  alliance    signed   at   Teplitz  between 

Austria  and  Great  Britain. 
1813  Decembers:   TraUy  of  FaUnpiy,  between  Napoleon  and  Ferdinand  the 

Seventh  of  Spun,  whereby  the  latter  was  put  in  full  possession  of  that 

kingdom,  on  ^^eing  to  maintain  its  integrity. 
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1314  January  14  :  Trtaty  of  Kid,  between  Gnat  Britain,  Sweden,  and  DeiuDark, 

Norway  ceded  to  Sweden, 
1614  February  6  :  The  Cortes  of  Spain  renonnce  tbe  treaty  ratlEed  at  TBlen9a7. 
1814  February  5  :  Congreaa  of  Chatilloa  between  the  four  great  powers  allied 

agaiust  Fiwioe,   at  which  Caulaincourt  attended  on  the  part  of  Franoe. 

like  Congreu  broke  up  on  the  19th  of  March. 
1814  March  1 ;  Trtaty  of  Chaumont  between  Great  Britun,  Auatria,  Russia,  and 

1814  April  11  :  The  Trtaiy  of  Fans  ratified  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Allies,  by  which  Napoleon  renounced  hia  sovereigitty  over  France,  Ac., 
stipulating  that  the  Ldaud  of  Elba  afaould  be  his  domain  and  residence  for 
life,  with  a  suitable  provision  for  himself  and  Maria  Louisa,  who  wai  to 
have  vested  in  her  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  ;  the  same  to  deaoend 
to  her  son. 

1814  April  23  :  A  oonvention  signed  at  Paris  between  tho  Count  d'Artois  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Allied  Poweraon  the  other,  stipulating  that  all  hostilities 
should  cease  by  land  and  sea  ;  that  the  confederated  armies  should  evacaata 
the  French  territory,  leaving  its  boundaries  the  same  as  they  were  on  the 
lat  of  January,  1Y93. 

1814  May  30  :  Ptiue  of  Fari»  ratified  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers,  in 
a  supplemental  article  of  which  Louis  XVIII.  stipulated  that  he  would 
exert  his  endeavoun  with  the  continental  powei«  to  ensure  tiie  abotitiou  of 
the  slave  trade,  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain. 

1814  July  20 :  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  fVnnce  and  Spain  at  Paris, 
confirming  the  stipulations  of  previous  treaties  which  had  existed  on  the 
1st  of  Jsjiuary,  1792. 

1814  July  26  :  Norway  and  Sweden  commence  hostilities.  Norway  opposing 
her  separation  from  Denmark,  but  eventually  submitting  in  the  following 
August 

1814  August  13  ;  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sovereign  Frinoe  of 
the  Low  Conntries  respecting  the  Dutch  colonies. 

1814  September  28  :  A  convention  ratified  at  Vienna,  whereby  Saxony  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  Prussia. 

1814  December  24  :  Ftaet  of  Ohtnt  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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THE    NATIONAL    DEBT. 
VAB   OP   THE    FEBKCH   HETOLUTIOlf. 


FriDoipd. 
2*7,874,434 

Inta»t. 

£ 
9,711,288 

ssacsi 

1798 

3I&95 

1794 

268,322,666 

10,396,645 

SS&8S 

1795 

821,462,979 

12,699,810 

3SfeST 

1798 

363,898,894 

14,765,095 

87  4  88 

1797 

3SS,  960,090 

16,675,330 

:ia  &  S9 

1798 

427,S2fi,902 

16,887,899 

39*40 

1798 

44a.32*,S77 

17,560,127 

40&41 

1800 

470,894,280 

18,682,950 

11&42 

1801 

517,511,871 

19,819,839 

Pesce  .  . 

d 

42&1S 

1802 

G37,S5S,00S 

20.268,651       1 

1 

43&f4 

1808 

647,73^796 

20,812,962       1 

1 

44  ft  45 

1804 

671,131,318 

21,668.890 

4G&4S 

1805 

690,889,847 

22,66N,S69 

48&47 

ISD6 

621,096,683 

23,196,682 

4r&4S 

1807 

633,806,412 

23,373,092 

48&48 

1808 

643,646,783 

23,695,013       ! 

49i[e0 

1809 

654,461,311 

24,282,276        i 

.. 

SOS  61 

1810 

662,193,866 

24,653.183       1 

51ftfi2 

181! 

fi78,aO0,J38 

26,484,765       , 

fiS&fiS 

1812 

706,254,537 

26,863,846 

S3*fil 

ISIS 

788,093,781 

29,893,737 

C4&GS 

1814 

813,140,176 

81,106,64*       j 

P«««..! 

E5&tie 

1815 

891,039,049 

32,645,618       , 

POPULATION  IN  ISU. 


Grc&t  Bntftin* 

Malts. 

Females. 

TotoL 

Sr  .■.-.•.  : 

BcotlMd         .... 
Armj,  KaTT,  4c      .        .     . 

ToUb         .       . 

4,665,257 
289.414  . 

82S.377 
640,600 

4,944,143 

317,966 
079,487 

9,499,400 
607,380 

1,804,864 
640,500 

6,310,5*8 

6,241,596 

12,552,1*4 

END  OP  VOLUME  VII. 


Twtxi,  wnnwtM,  mrm-BuM 
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WOR£S  PUBLIBHBD  BY  BRADBURT  AHD  BTAIffi. 

VALUABLE  WORKS  OF  REFERENCE, 

CONDUCTED  BY  CHARLES  KNIQHT. 


TbeM  Work^  perhaps  fomuDg  the  mo*t  valuable  asd  compreheuiiT*  Work*  of 
Befetence  in  tho  IsopiBge,  published  as  a  whole  under  the  title  of  "  The  Ehoubh  Ctclo- 
P£DU,"  are  founded  upon  the  valuable  CopTright  of  the  Pbhxt  Ctclofsdia,  which  haa 
always  recnsiced  in  the  himdB  of  Ur.  Ehmht.  The  elaborate  revinoiu,  with  the  large 
addition!,  of  the  prelont  work,  have  iovolred  a  new  outlay  for  litemry  labour  of  not  len 
than  Seven  Thonsand  Pound*,  making  the  cost  of  literary  production  nlone  not  far  short 
of  Fifty  Thousand  Pounds. 


THE   CYCLOPEDIA   OF   BIOGSAFET. 

Six  Tdnma,  price  H.,  or  toimd  in  S  Fob.,  half-moTceeo,  ZL  IZt. 


irhoTs  W07k.  Tbe  Bix  Volum« 
miilMr  lu  Forty  OetiiTO  Volumn, 
'  ths  "  BlDgraphla  UulTnMlte :  ' 
u.ntlly  the  l6lrty-two  Volunw* 
Bio(rr«pbic»l   DjcUonsiy."   »ad 


ThI*  Cyclopadin  oT  Biognphj  raiy,  vKlii 
mvniinptlon,  b«  itatcd  to  be  toa  meet  cpmpli 
Diognphical  Dleilonary  extint ;  uncquKfled 
uy  rattgiuB«  for  Ibe  univtinalSty  Df  Iti  rani 

AwBoi  tbe  new  and  lidportaDt  future  cif  ^vi 
of  coDtemporAry  celebrity,    The*o  nolle™.  & 

"  The  cheapDm  mi  excellence  of  tbli  Cyctoriedla  will  •seure  to  it  wide  drculBtloa  vid  a  per- 
rDuuoit  pfH&Uoii.  Tha  latnxluction  or  Cba  uunei  of  living  pemonii  niakeB  tha  work  more  vrdiiablv  and 
attnotlire.  Th«  Cyolopsdia  ii  sdmlribl;  wrltb^n^  and  considering  tlic  very  large  number  of  mlatakca 
UfliuJly  found  In  tha  bio^raphlcKt  dlctiomuHea  publlAhad  In  tftls  country,  xrlU  beooma  icmiLrkHble  fOr 


THE    CTCIOPJEBIA  OJ   NATUItAL   HISTORY. 

In  Pom-  Foitmwj,  price  21  2».,  or  Soand  in  2  Volt.,  half-moneeo,  2i.  lOi. 

Phtsioijxjt,  thoea  of  Mr.  Day,  Profi 
It.  and  Dr.  Boutbwood  Bmitli.     To  the 


This  Cyolopmlla  include*  tlie  conlrlhntloDi  of 

BoTinr,  thDH  of  Dr.  lAnkeatcr,  Dr.  Lliidley, 
■ad  Dr.  Boyle  ;  in  Gboioot,  tboaa  of  Sir  Henry 
da  la  Becba.  Ur.  Honier.  and  Froiaawr  PhlUipi ; 
in  Uihuuloov.  thoee  of  Mr.  a  Fhillipe  and 
Profomor  W.  Turner;  In  ZooLOOT,  thona  of  Wt, 
Broderlp,  Prornaor  Forbea.  Mr.  Ugllby,  and 
Ur.    n^torliauia ;    In   COHPASinvc   Ahatuhv 


ling  deuila  of  Natural  HWmv,  pro- 
e  most  attmctlta  form  of  ■dantlflc 
and  lUuitntod  with  many  hundreda 


la  liidlsponsable. 


"Opening the  NatunI  Hiitor;  volumes  we  ice  that  ia  the  article  'AquaiiTirium.' tba  rufimob 
of  the  nhihitioa  tn  the  Zoological  aordeui  ia  glvea.  In  the  articlo  -  Doln,-  aU  the  new  and 
curious  matter  collected  by  the  late  Hr.  StricUand  !<  embodied  in  the  admirable  piqxjr  In  ths 
PfHMy  by  Hr,  Broderip.  Few  thlngi  have  been  mots  reAirl^able  than  the  pmgrcss  of  natural 
hletoTy  research  during  tbe  la»t  twenty  years,  particularly  in  t^e  lover  dapartmonts  of  organised 
life,  in  whii'b  the  ralcTocopo  has  revealtd  as  much  to  oa.  The  adtaneo  of  knowlodga  has  bsen 
acimraCsly  noted  In  tha  BngliA  Cytlofirdm.  In  lU  pndccessor,  as  discovery  succeeded  dlicovery, 
tbe  writers  were  compelled  to  notice  new  mattera  under  the  name  of  apedet  rather  than  of  goneix. 
The  scattered  portione  are  now  all  brought  together.  The  bare  mention  of  such  namcR  aa  Owen, 
Edward  Forbes,  Harrey.  Builey,  Wolknaer,  aa  authorities  In  natural  science,  ahows  bow  much 
haa  to  be  stated  which  was  not  iu  tha  orlgliial  work.  A  reference  to  Ibe  names  of  LleluK  Lebmann, 
Dr.  Carpenter,  and  ProfeMor  Anited,  sugncata  how  much  there  Is  of  now  aud  curloui  to  be  found 
in  chomiatry,  pbyslelcijj,  and  goology.  Kot  to  go  beyond  the  Brat  volumft  the  artlelea  '  Adlpoea 
Tissue,'  'Air  Bladder,^  'Animal  Kingdom,*  'Bile,'  indicate  how  much  haa  been  done  of  late  years 
Id  pbyilologlCBl  research,  and  how  much  Inlelllgeiit  labour  is  required  to  render  tbe  Infonnation 
supplied  to  the  putijbaur  of  the  P(vn*j  Cyeiopadiai^  real  uta  to  tbe  unscientific  reader  of  tbe  pressnt 
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WOBKS  PUBLISHED  BT  BHADBUBT  ASD  EVANS. 


TE£    CTCt.OF.XDIA  OF   GE0GBAPH7. 

Fowr  Tolunt*,  priet  il.  it.,  or  in  2  Volt.,  luilfhmtnd  viOTDew,  il  10«; 


t»  deputmonU, . 

1W,   u  w«l]  u   noordhiir  Ita  hiHtory  la  tb« 

Lt  nsant  pariod.  tfas  KmaUat  ca>*  hu  been 

bcatAWBd  to  glTB  cami^taaeu  to  the  vjt]ii»b]« 
jirtlrlflH  upon  which  Ihia  new  vork  ia  Touuded, 
-  '^  onfluBd  to  rerlrton  itDd 


upon  which  thu 


dnced.  Hid  mniiy  oT  tha  old  odh  luppllsd  by 

ncj  or  tha  tnronnattoD  thin  fimlibed.  raudar 
tha  Cydonvdil  or  Ovtigrnph  j  &  Decauary  numiml 
for  aTor7  JJbrmry  kfld  nawB-room  ;  Dot  preaantlng 
m  dry  c«tftlcfi:ua  of  iMoea  of  pLaoc*.  but  ^lmlKh- 

wbfct«TOr  iH  bo«  uul  Impurtaat  la  Geognpbi^ 


ItiriH  is  tba  ■FeonyC^clapndli.'n'hera  tbsdepaitiQiQt  of  OK^nphy  wiwpiirtloululy  wallnuiugBd. 
AQ  latar  dlKovtriaa,  uid  tht  oiultltiids  of  TacU  of  &I1  nugnltudn  raraalad  by  oar  raoant  vui,  ud 
racordad  by  tbs  pamiuD  of  tha  oarap  uid  tha  abip,  hiia  baen  eamruU)'  InoorpomM  wltb  the  work, 
udmftkelt  tha  richest  wa  i»Tt.''—Watnintir  Etnt»,  Ottober,  lUS. 


THE   CTCLOFiESIA   OF   ASTS   AND    SCIEIICES. 

Bti*gthe  Fourth  and  eonduditiff  IHrition  of  Ikii  imjiortaiU  Wort. 

%*  Tdamn  L  to  Til.,  price  l£t.  (acb,  m  now  readj  ;  ».ai  Tot.  Till.,  tompMing  lit 

entire  Cy^opadia,  will  be  pnblidied  «*r]j  in  October. 


CONTENTS    OF   THE  SEVENTH    VOLUME. 

mo>,  KiBK  ;  Hr*TnTi;  Sijitdti    I  8*ti.  ;  Baiubo*:  Bbii-:  8mf 
BTATim  OF  Pbiuos.    ^  R.  U.  mog,   Deif  Bei  ;   SPHna 

row:  Ro«iH  Abchitio-  SaliotlicGiiodp;  Bodi™,»c 

M«ndJy.BT-OB!.»  BdOAB  :  SOLPH.B.  *C.      Bt 


.  Bratlet',  VVLB. 


nnx;  Buds  AacmncmRi ;  ansHci 

.     DinBTMDlT     or.     BDdtb     KSBBII 

mil.    ByJinisTFo 


;  School^  Ehdo 
LOKO.  H.A. 
BoTinoHovCwin.     By  J.  C. 
BiDicu.    By  IDW.  LrriKR,  II 


.    By  QioHDE 
of  Ballol  Ool- 


>■•  LmoDAaE.    ByQ.Gnnr.UitBterotCtlw 

llaia,  i^mbridira. 

rniHAiiAir  Mttiioldot.    By  A.  Ramiat, 

ma  Ball;  Bioht;  Bfictbiw.     Bt  O.  0. 

OSES.  Luculu  PioTaiBar.    Cambridga  VdI- 

nity. 

.FTDHE.      By  R.  WEmfACDTT,  R.A. 

iCH,  RiaBT  or.    By  Kr    Abut.  BugliuPrD- 


(edicalUsebopjBc  dab.  Pro™ 

DinteoH.  M.D. 

.    By  J  E.  D.iis,  BaiTiita»t-Li»T. 


:y  C.  W.  Ouupw 

Shin  akd  Baipnxn.    ByD.  Haci 
rln«Mt'I««. 


*  Any  Vunbdr  or  Fart  may  be  Itad  nparatdy. 


>.  11,  Boomn  Siuar,  Fun  Siun,  KG- 

A^DMmier,  1862. 


WOBXB    FVBLISHED    BT 

BRADBURY  AND   EVANS. 


THE  ENGLISH  GTCLOF^DIA. 

CoKDCCTBD  BT  CHAELES  KNIGHT. 


The  Enousb  CrcLoPitnA  is  Published  in  Fomt  Ditisioits,  each  iXnstoii 
btmg  eompleU  m  itmlf  and  sold  teparatdy. 


THE  otoiopj;du  of 

OEOOBAPHT. 

In  S  Vols.,  doUl,  tf ;  or  bcusd  In  3  Vol!.,  ball 
rarancco,  J312S. 

THE   OTOLOPaiDIA  OF 
BIOOBAPHT. 


TEE  OTOLOPiDIA  OF 
NATUEAL  HISTOET. 

blBVolL,  ck>tli,£llSL;   or  bound  la  1  Volh, 

THE    OTCLOPiDIA    OF 
AETS  Atro  SOIEIfOES. 


or  9*.  half  ic 

A  STHOPTIOAt  DTOEX  TO  THE  FOHE  DIVISI0H8. 


*^*  Thepriix  of  ihe  eomplele  Work,  in  Tioeniy'tuio  Vohimet,  bound  in  cloth,  w 
.£12 ;  and  in  DcmbU  Volumet,  half-boimd  in  morocco,  ^£14  4«. 

THE  OTOLOPSDU  07  aEOQB&TST  embraces  tlie  PliTsical  Featnm  of  eveiy^ 
cotmtry,  the  StstisticB  of  iU  deportment,  and  its  Cities  and  Harts  of  Coaimerco ;  as ' 
well  as  recording  its  liistory  to  the  most  recent  period. 

THE  (ITCILOPXIII&  OF  BIOeSAPHT  miiy,  withoat  prcstunption,  be  atsted  to  be 
the  most  complete  Biograpbical  Dictionary  extant ;  unequalled  in  any  language  for 
the  universality  of  its  range,  its  fulacHB  without  verboaity,  ita  accuracy,  and  itu 
completeness  to  the  present  time.  It  possessca  the  new  aJld  important  feature  of 
gJTiiig  notices  of  living  persons,  fiugliah  and  foreign,  of  contemporary  celebrity.  No 
work  of  a  similai  naturs  approiwlies  the  SugUsh  Cydopsedia  of  Biography  in 
chafipuess. 

IKE  OYCL0P.XDIA  OF  VATTTBU  EIBKIET  includes  the  contributions  of  the 
most  eminent  NatutaHota.  In  Botahy,  those  by  Dr.  Lankeater,  Dr.  lindley,  and 
Dr.  Eoyla ;  in  Geology,  ttose  of  Sir  Henry  da  la  Beohe,  Mr.  Homer,  and  Professor 
Phillips  ;  in  Mibeealogy,  those  of  Mr.  B.  Phillips  and  Profaesor  W.  Turner  ;  in 
ZoOLOGT,  tbose  of  Mt,  Btoderip,  Professor  Forbes,  Mr.  Ogilby,  and  Mr.  'WalerhonBe  ; 
in  Cqhpasative  Anatomy  and  PfiTSiOLOOY,  thoie  of  Mi.  Day,  Professor  Paget,  and 
Dr.  Soathwood  Smith. 

THE  OTCLOFSDU  OF  ABIS  Ain>  BdEHCBS,  embrticiDg  as  it  does  all  subjects 
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WOBKS  PnBLiaHED  BY  BBADBURY  AND  EVANS. 


THE  ENQLISH  (nCUlVBDIA—eontiined. 


ftlATIJEMATICH  ANII  AbTRONOMT. 

Physical  Si^ienceh  ;  Orrics  ;  Acous- 
tics ;  Dynamics  ;  Electricitt  ;  Utii- 

MBTISH  ;  Heteoroloot. 

CataiuTTfir. 

NATinATION  AND  HlUTABT  ScIENCSM. 

Hatebia  Mkdica  ;  Medicine  ;  Sitbgebt. 
ABCHiTBcrrKE ;  Civil  Encineerino. 


Manufactubes  and  Machinrrv. 
Painting  ;  Si:clpture  ;  Antiquitiek. 
EsQRAVisa  ;  MuBic,  4c. 

RrilAL  ECONOJCT. 

PniLOLOOT  ;  Mental  PniLosopnT. 
GovBBNaENT  ANB  Political  Economy. 

lulW  AND  JCBISPRLTIENCE. 


LIST  OF  SOME  OF  THE 

OONTRIBUTOSS  TO  THE  ENGLISH  OTCLOPJEDU. 


Dr.  Abpt,  CNDbrirJge. 
a.  B.  AiBT,  A.M.,  TrinEtf  Colics,  Cam- 
bridge, AittDnomsr  Royal. 
Dr.  Atkibbok,   F.C.S,,   lertarer  od  Cbe- 

nuaiiy,  Cheltenhsm  College. 
J.  Arftild,  St.  Bartholomaw'a  HoopilaL 
W.  AiBKK,  P.E.S.  (the  lite). 
C,  Baieb,   Yorkshire  Iiiititntian  for  the 

Deaf  and  Domb,  DoacaMer. 
B«T.  F.  BiuR,  BolbM,  I«ncMhire. 
Ber.  J,  BURD,  LLD.,  Hacchetter. 
Sir  PKARim  BuDTOs*  (the  late),  Hjdro. 

grapher  to  the  AdminJtj'. 
Dr.  Bbceir  (the  Ute),  of  Berlin. 
Sahdil  Biboh,  British  MoBenm. 
A.  BiseEtT,  A.M.jiBairigter.at-Iaw. 
T,  Bhadlit,  King's  College,  London. 
R.  W.  Bbatlet,  F.&.S.    Jakes  Bbbesb, 
J.  Bbirov  (tbeUte),  F.A.S. 
-  W.  J.  Brodekii-  (the  tate),  F.Il.3, 
O.  B.  Bdbiiell,  C.E.     G.  BofD,  H.D. 
J.  H.  Bdetoh,  Adrocate,  Edinbui^h. 
Bev.  C.  J.  BuETor,  Yicar  of  Ljrdd. 
A.  CiTLEi,  P.B.8.,  F.R.A.8. 
W.  D.  Chbistib,  A.m.,  Trin.  ColL  Cam. 
T,  CoAiBB,  formerl;  Sec.  to  Spcietj  for  the 

Diffusion  of  Psefal  Knowledge. 
Heehi  Coli^  South  Kensington  Museum. 
W.D.  CooPEB,  P.A.S.     W.  ConLSOK. 
Edwaed  Cowpee  (the  late),  King's  College. 
8.  L.  Ckaik,  A.m.,  Frofenor  of  Hiator?, 

Qoeea'a  Collie,  Belfost. 
FnfMor  DATIE8,  Woaliricli. 
Sir  J.  F.  DATI& 
Dr.   Dat,   Profbaaor  of   HedicinG  in  Ihe 

UaiTeBiV  °f  St.  Andrew's. 
J.  0.  F.  S.  DAT,  BanisteT-at-Uiir. 
^  E.  Da  LA  BicBK,  P.K.a,  fee.  (the  late). 


A.  Da  MoBOAK,  A.M.,  Trim.  Coll.  Cam. ; 
UniTersit;  College. 

W.  B.  Dbtirbu,  (the  laU). 

R.  DiCKSOH,  M.a     QEDiioa  Dodd. 

Dr.  DoMEiEE  (the  late),  Trin.  Coll,  Cam. 

BeT.  J.  W.  DoiALiwoE  (Uw  late). 

Captain  DORKELLT,   B.B. 

J.  DovNH,  SaDdhnist. 

B.  F.  Ddffa  (the  laU). 
Sir  C.  L.  Eastlaeb. 

Sir  H.  Ellis,  late  Frindpal  Ldbnuian  of 

the  Britiah  Mnaeom. 
T.  Palooexb,  BarriEter-at-L*w. 
Sahuel  Fem  d  wh,  BajTiBter-at-Isw,DD  blin. 
B.  FoiBU  (the  late),  FnfMaor  of  BotAUj, 

KiBff  a  College. 

B.  Peaielaed,  Fh.D.,  F.B.S.,  St.  Bar- 
Uiolomow's  Hospital. 

T.  (?Al^LOWAY,  A.M.,  F.K.S.  (the  late). 
W.  C.  Gleh,  Poor  Law  Board. 
Dr.  QiiDEiTEiSTEE,  UniTersity  of  Bonn, 
ReT.  J.  W.  GiiEiDHALL,  Cambridge. 

C.  W.  QooDwiR,  Barrist«r-at-l«w. 

Dr.  T.  GoLii«it<oEBB,  Frofeoor  of  Sanskrit 
in  Univeraity  College,  Loudon. 

Jab.  Qhaet,  Barriater.at-Lav. 

R  Qraet,  A.H,,  F.B.S.,  Profenar  of  As- 
tronomy in  the  UniTeiwtj  of  QUsgow. 

Dr.  GiiEERaiLti,  ^n.  CoL  Oxford. 

S.  OuBST,  Master  of  Caios  Oollege,  Cmh- 

Dr.  Qdiheib,  P.aS.,   FrofeMor  of  Che- 

miitrj,  Dniremty  of  HauritiuB. 
Editabd  Hall,  C.E.    J.  0.  HALLmLL. 
N.  B.  S.  A.  HAmLToa,  Brit.  Mm. 
W.  C.  HAKiLtoB,  Slate  Paper  Offioe. 
J.  A.  Hasdoabtlii,  Trinitj  College,  Cam- 
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WORKS  FUBLISHIED  BT  BBADBURT  AND  BTANS. 


Sir  Bdhdid  Hias.    Ber.  W.  Biotar, 
Oroboi  Hoqabth. 

F.  HauiB,  Corpni  Ohri«ti  CoUege,  Oxford. 
J.  Hdffds,  Pnrfenor  of  Heotal  PMIosoph;, 

Unitereitj  Collsge,  London, 
LioaiKD  Hokni,  F.B.8. 
W.  HouDo  (the  Uta). 
H.  HowAiLD,  B.A.  (thfl  lata). 
Bar.  J.  Hoimi,  F.S.A.  (the  lUe). 
Colonal  Jacuoi  {the  iKte),  Sacrataijr  to  ths 

Rofal  Qeogntphiol  Sooetj. 

D.  JAum,  A.1L  (the  late),  Poliw  iSttpa- 
tnia,  BowStreat. 

0.  J.  JowBion,  H.D.  (Iba  lata). 

K  H.  Eku,  LL.D.,  Baniitar-at-Lair. 

T.  H.  Est,  A.M.,  Trin.  CoL  Cam.,  XJni- 

venitj  College. 
J.  B.  Eimiis,  Eamitei-al-lAV. 
Dr.  JoHK  Knto  (Che  late). 
Cbauju  Enioet. 
Count  Kkasibsu  (the  late). 
S.  LiKnrau,  U.D. 
Coland  Lbub  (tha  late). 
J.  La  Caffbuih,  XcUuuj  of  the  Albion 

InmnuMM  Oompany. 

E.  Invtu,  ILA^BalioI  Collie,  Oifard. 
a.  B.  htniM.     Sir  &.  a  hwwa,  Bart 
Ber.  Q.  F.  Lira.    Dr.  LniKUT,  F.B.3. 
GioBoi  Loio,  Jk,lL,  Editor  of  the  PauDr 

QrclopHlia, 
J.  J.  liotentLt,  Bani(ler-at-l*«. 
CaiaiiB  HAdFAiuini  (the  late). 
D.  Haduuhlam,  Barriiter-at-Lav. 

A.  7.   Halkib,    A.m.,   Trinit;  Cotlcge, 
Cambridge. 

T.  MiLOii^  London  ludtntion. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Hiwrnro. 

Datid  Uiasoir,  ProfcMor  of  Bngliih  Lite- 

nture  In  Unireirit;  Coll^a,  Loodon. 
T.  S.  Mat,  Clerk  AMtitant  of  the  Home 

of  Conunona. 

B.  H.  Umina,   fbnnetlj  Leotaiw  at  St. 
Qen^'i  Hoapital. 

Ber.  A.  W.  H.  Mobemof,  A.M.,  Trinitj 

Collma,  Cambridge. 
J,  0.  MosTOK.     A.  Uoiroi  DB  Botdkaioh. 
Bar.  B.  HntPHT  (the  Ul«),  Caina  College, 

Cambridge. 
J.  Raksiut  (tLe  late),  Profeemr  of  Ustfae- 

matieiS   Bojal  Militorj  College^   Bond- 

B.   KoBKTS,   Honorary   Secrelary   to   the 

Auatic  Sodetj. 
W«.  OoitHT,  Trinitj  CoUegts  Cambridge, 
BeT.  T.  J.  OaxiBOD.     Joan  Oxxnroin. 
J.  Paqit,  Bortliolaiitsw'i  Hoq)itaL 
J.  PniLLipa,  F.Q.a,  Proftsur  of  Cfeology, 

in  the  nuTenity  of  OilbidL 
R.  Pbilups,  F.R.9.  (the  late). 
J.  B.  pLAioDf,  Booga  Cnai  PmBHiraDt. 
W.  FLATfi,  LL.D.     J.  C  Platt. 


UigoT  pBonoi,  late  of  the  Boyal  Military 

College,  Sandhurst. 
Q.  B.  PoBTu,  P.B.8.  (the  late).  Secretary 

to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
A.  BAHur.  T.  G.  Bur. 
Bar.   W.   Ji.   Bbak   (the   late),  Tlcar  of 

WinkSeld. 
Ca&l  Ritteb,  Frofasaor  of  Qeogispby  in 

the  Dniveiaitr  of  Berlin. 
Lieiil«nant  B.APKB,  B.ff. 
Dr.  Bonn  (the  late),  PrDfeaaor  of  SaiukHt, 

Cuirenity  College,  London. 
Cr.   BxiHgou  £mt,   of  St.   AagusUiie'a 

Collie,  Caoterboa?. 
Dr.  1.  F.  Bona. 
Ber.  Dr.  C.  W.  BosnLL,  Pieaident  of  Iby 

nootb  College. 
8.  If.  SlzsT,  Principal  lutrnttor  of  Naval 

Enpneera   of   Her   Hajeaty'a   Beeerre, 


Dr.  LioKABD  ScHXiT^  Bector  of  the  High 

School,  Edinburgh. 
Ber.   S~  Shufsbaris,   A.M.   (the  late}, 

Trinitj  College,  Cambridge. 
BeT.  T.  Saoaa.     J.  Smok,  H.D. 
Q.  B.  SxAUai,  King'i  College  School. 
BsT.  B.  Shikut  (the  Ule). 
H.  Smith  (Ihflate),  Becretaiy  of  King's 

Coll^^  Loodon. 
Di.  Va.  SicTH,  Claancol  Examiner  in  the 

UDiTenily  of  London. 
T.  SouTHVooD  BaiTB,  H.D. 
W.  BpALniRD  (tho  tate).  Professor  of  Logic, 

St.  Andrew's  tTniTeniit  j. 
J.  Stahk,  AdTDcalA-Geoeial,  Cejlon. 
Q.  Q.  Btous,  Lncaaion  ^-ofemor  in  the 

UnlTersitj  of  Camliridge. 
W.  3.  Tatleh,  ah.,  Cambridge. 
jAals  ThoritB. 
G.  ToauKsoK,  Lectarer  on  Phyiical  Science, 

King's  College  School. 
G.  TuoEBit,  ProteBsor  of  Moral  Fhiloiaphy, 

in  the  Virginian  UniTcnity. 

W.  TnwtBB  (lie  late). 

A.  Urb,  M.D.,  F.B.a.  (theUte). 
Abdrb  ViinssEni  (the  late). 

G.  R.  Watbhhodii^  Keeper  of  Qeology  in 

the  Britisb  Hmeiun. 
TaoaAS  Watts,  Britiih  Mneenm. 
R.  WBSTHAOon,  B.A. 

Ber.  K  WHisroR. 

WaIiTib  WaiTB,   Aeaistant   Secretaiy    of 

Bojal  Society. 
J.  J.  G.  WiLunoH. 
Q,   WaLUDHi,  A.M.   (the  late),   Triaity 

College,  Cambridge,  Barriiter-at-Iaw. 
Cardinal  WiaaaAB. 
Lient.  WoLVi^  E.tf. 

B.  K.  WoRHoa,  Oarater  of  (he  Hational 
Gallery. 

W.  ToMTt  (tie  late). 
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i  WOBES  PUBLISHED  BT  BRADBDBT  AND  ETANS. 

THE  EHQLISH  CYOLOFM>U— «OKliave<l. 

OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

Fbom  thi  Tdces.  0<n.  i,  1861. 
' '  Ab  regHrds  ihe  coDtenta  of  this  Cyclopedia,  it  it,  hoTBnr,  impoanble  to  gire  mj 
auEnieal  impreauoo  of  an  aggrogate  irhiah  inelodea  aomevhere  or  other  all  the  information 
gsnsisllj  required  npon  ever?  eonoelTable  topic.  A  good  Bncjclopcodia,  u  ererj  one 
kaows,  is  a  compendiona  librarj,  and  though  Btudenta  maj  require  fiuthn  infoniiatioa 
upon  Boms  points  thaa  its  summaries  oontAin,  even  Btudenta  itill  be  Barprised  ia  Hum 
inntanee  to  Sad  the  nalemla  at  their  dispoaal  when  the;  once  adopt  the  habit  of  rnaortiiig 
to  its  pigei.  Far  all  practical  porpoaes  a  large  proportion  of  the  articles  may  be  wl  to 
be  eilutoetiTe  ;  thej  are  aocnrate  to  a  degree  irhidi  vill  strike  even  those  who  kooT  what 
paiui  haTe  been  taken  to  render  them  *a  ;  and  aa  the;  are  coninm  as  well  as  fall,  ererj 
column  baiag  nmned  like  a  skj-rocket,  the  owner  has  a  reserroir  oat  of  all  propartion  to 
tbe  libiM7  dtelres  it  will  oocopf." 

Fboii  IBB  ExAmKB^  Oct.  19. 
"Mr,  Knight  eompleted  a  few  weeks  ago  the  two-and'twentj  Tolnmet  of  Oat 
eioellsnt  Ai^ish  Cydoptedi^  into  which  the  Fenny  CfalopMdia  has  now  been  ncaat 
The  rerised  issae  was  planned  in  fonr  diTisiona.  Bach  is  a  complete  worfc,  haTing 
distinct  claims  on  alarga  special  class  of  readers,  while  the  foor  together  now  conslitate  a 
general  (^ctofxedia,  singnlarlj  aocniBle  and  full,  of  which  the  two-and-tweutj  Tolnmes — 
ught  given  to  Arts  and  Sdenoes,  six  to  Biograpbj,  fonr  to  Qeognphj,  and  fonr  to 
natural  History — cost  only  twelve  pounds.  Now  that  its  reprints  may  be  on  nnlaied 
paper,  this  admirable  work  and  others  that  preceded  or  are  eoncorrent  with  it,  will,  we 
li-nil,  bring  their  late  wo^dly  reward  to  one,  who,  having  been  for  forty  yeais  a  most 
nowearied  labourer  for  the  instmction  of  the  public,  toils  yet  with  the  determined  Tigonr 
ttf  yonth  when  his  years  are  threeacore-and-ten."  ^ 

FaoM  AM  Abiioli  BT  DiTiD  tCissoH,  iH  Haoiolui'b  UxaAxiini  lOK  hUaos. 


"  Whoever  wants  an  Enqreloi^dia,  eitenute  and  yet  cheap,  and  compiled  thronghont 
on  the  principle  of  oompendious  and  aecuiate  information  on  all  sabjeots  nther  than  on 
that  of  oallected  individual  dissertalions,  cannot  da  better  than  procure  the  '  WngHrili 
Cyolopndia'  of  Mr.  Charles  EnighL  *  •  ■  As  a  digest  of  nnivenal  knowledge  whidi 
shall  serve  for  the  popular  and  miaoellaneoos  porposes  of  all,  and  at  the  same  time  fnmiih 
materials  and  abstracts  for  those  who  are  studying  spemal  labjecte,  and  aim  at  sub- 
stantial and  exact  science  the  '  English  CytlopBdi« '  may  be  confidently  reooiunendsd." 

Pbok  TBI  SitoiDiT  BariBir.  Sin.  2S,  1861. 
"  Upon  tlie  wbolc^  tlien,  we  are  able  to  speak  verrfitvonrablyof  thignewCydopodia. 
Its  great  recommendation  is  net  its  comparative  cheapness  (though  the  cost  only  averagee 
about  half  a  guinea  a  volume),  but  its  ori^nality,  completenesi,  and  general  trustworUii' 
nesB.  We  may  express  a  hope  that  its  enterprising  publisher  will  have  no  reason  to 
regret  his  coasiderable  venture.  He  is  not  likely,  we  think,  to  have  to  complain  of  want 
of  patronage,  if  it  is  sufGciently  remembered  that  any  one  of  his  four  great  Divisions  may 
be  purchased  separately  aa  a  work  complete  in  itself.  Few  may  be  able  to  afford  the 
whole  Bcries  :  but  there  are  many  who  will  be  glad  to  procure,  for  example,  a  Siographical 
Dictionary,  while  olhen  will  require,  for  their  pecDliai-  taat«e  or  studies,  tiie  Qeographieal 
Gyclo]»dia,  or  Uioae  of  the  Arts  and  Suencea,  or  of  Natural  History." 

FaoH  TBI  WDBEina  Urn's  CoLLia*  Haqazdib.  Nov.  1801. 
••Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  at  length  completed  his  'Boglish  Cyclopndia'  on  the 
fbundation  of  the  ezoelloit  but  now  lagging  '  Fenny  Oyslopndia.'  We  mention  it  hen 
because  it  is  a  book  for  every  Working  Hen's  GoU^e  Library.  The  total  cost  of  it,  in 
■tout  half-moroooo,  soitsd  to  long  eervice,  is  £H  Is, ;  bat  it  is  also  sold  in  parts  oc 
nambeiB  aa't«quired.  It  consists  of  eleven  great  volumes,  two  devoted  to  Geography,  three 
to  Biography,  two  to  Natural  History,  and  four  to  Arts  and  ScienMs.  No  critio  can  pretend 
to  have  read  it  j  but  only  to  have  read  in  it.  All,  however,  speak  highly,  most  highly. 
In  it£  praise ;  its  peculiar  merits  seem  to  consLit  in  its  conveiuent  divisions  ;  and  a  large 
degree  of  completeness,  combined  with  a  »ei7  moderate  pries. " 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BRAI>BUBy  AM)  ETAKS.  5 

In  Sight  Folnma,  large  Sue,  handannely  boitnd  in  clolh,  illuslratal  icUh  tiuaiy 
hnndnd  Woodctits  and  SUel  Engravingi, 


HIS  BOTAI.   HIOHKESS    THZ    PBINOE   OF   WAI.BS, 

CHARLKS  KNIGHT'S 
POPULAE  HISTOEY  OF  ENGLAND. 


*,*  The  iBorh  is  sold  KparaUlg  m  Tolunus.  Voh.  I.  to  F/.,  prkt  9«.  eoA;  Vol.  711., 
10*  «d.;  and  Vol.  VIII.,  1Z».  AUo  ia  Farls.  ParU  1  to  64,  price  Out 
Shilling  cock.     ParU  SS  to  5S,  piiee  2$.  M.  caA. 


Siau  tarn  Avbuxdjc. 

"  We  Terr  eordikll;  rseammeiid  Mr.  Enight'i  Tolnmea  to  the  rtaden  vbom  the^  Mck. 

Ws  knov  of  DO  biator;  of  BogUuid  n  &w  frofai  pr^a^ce,  ao  thoronghlf  honeit  ud 

inptutial,  so  itored  with  bete,  hitam,  ud  illnitnitioni,— ud  thenfora  none  bo  wbU 

adapted  iartelixA  or  coUsgs  u  this  'PopnluHiitinjaf  Ba^ud.'" 

Lois  BtOVOBiM. 

' '  Thi  Fof  17UK  HmoRT  or  Biqurs  oi  Chu im  EnoHT  u  of  a  umeirlut  higher 
piioe  (eompuug  it  with  irorka  Umiiig  in  p«aiiT  DumbenJ ;  bat  tlia  platea,  u  wall  u  the 
p»psr,  ue  greatlj  mperior,  and  it>  litomry  morili  are  of  »  Terj  high  order.  lodeed, 
nothing  Ijaa  erer  appeared  anpeiior,  if  aoyUting  hu  been  pnbliibed  eqnal  to  the  accdnnt 
of  the  state  of  oomineroe,  goyerninent,  and  woietj  at  different  periods." — A  ddrai  on 
Popular  Literatim,  ai  lX«  Metling  of  At  tfalional  Auociatiim  for  tht  Promotion  of 
Sotiai  Seiesct,  Oetober  12,  MSB. 

FsoM  TBI  Tnrf. 
"ThiiiithefaiitorrforEngliahjonth."— Jul  12,  ISflO. 


Piox  "Au.  >Hi  Tus  Bocni,"  n  u  Auiou  trPOKPiiuH  Biomuw. 
"  Bo  obeerrea  Ur.  Chailes  Knight  in  hia  admirably  eomprelwonTa  popnlar  Hiatary  or 
England,  &Dm  which  no  topic  that  concerna  the  hiatofj  of  the  BDgliah  people — not  eten 
thia  qneation  of  the  origin  of  puiik  regiatan— baa  been  omitted  ;  that  book  of  Mr. 
Knight's  being,  let  na  aay  here  b;  the  waj,  tlie  beat  hiatory  extant,  not  only  for,  bnt  alao 
of,  the  people." 

FhOX    TBI    BxlHIHIB. 

"Dnringtlnlaat  GfeyearaHr,  Knight  haa  beenlabonring  atikenoffnvm,  oput  of  hia 
Utarai;  lift.  Hia  anlulioii  hat  been  to  advance  liberal  thought  and  right  knowiodge  in 
BnglandbyaHiatory  of  Bngland,  ao  written  aa  to  engage  popnlu  attention,  giring  the 
coceeanon  of  arenla  in  the  detail  Deceaaarj  to  thmr  fiill  perception,  and  with  bia  own  high 
interpretation  of  thmr  relaliTe  imporlMioe.  He  ia  the  laat  man  who  would  we  in  Rngliah 
ffiatoij  thekingaaudqneenainateadof  the  people." 

FuM  TEi  Wianmrami  Hirtiw. 

"Mr.  Knight'a  book  well  deaerreaita  name;  it  will  beemphatieiliypopnlar,  and  it  will 

gain  ita  popularity  by  geanine  merit.    It  ia  aa  good  a  book  of  ttie  kind  aa  erer  was 
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WORKS  PDBL13HED  BY  BBADBUET  AM)  E7AN3. 


WORKS    BY  W.   M.  THACKERAY. 


THE   VIEGINIANS. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  THE   AUTHOR. 

Two  Tolomei,  8vD|  doth,  28*. 
Alto,  a  Cniaqxatd  Popular Satiim,  print  1i.  llnthePrm. 


THE  NEWCOMES. 

lllnatnted  bj  Btcbikd  Dotle.    Two  toU.  Bto, 
a<3itapaiul  Popyle 


VANITY   FAIR. 

lUiutnbBlbrtheAiiUiDr.    OmioL  Bra,diitb, 

*.*  Als^  a  Climp  and  Popvlar  BJilum,  wiUmu 
lUmlTtaiinu,  tuVena  vilA  ttc  AfiiciUaiilii,  ia 


PENDEimtS. 

nioitntsd  by  tho  Authoc.  Two  toIb.  Gio.  cIoUi, 

SSi. 
•,•  Also,  o  Ouap  owl  Pop"!"'  BiUimi.  Kitlnl 

JUutmdonj.  wiirimn  bM  fb  XiaMUania,  in 

trmm  Sk>,  7t. 


SAMJEIj    TITMAESH. 


1  COLLECTED  EDITIOH  OF 
KS.  THACEERAT'S  EABIY  VEITIHOS. 


mSCELLAOTES  IN  PEOSE  AXD  VEBSK 


lUcmteiUtftiich  Foluauf/ttc  "JVuBUaoJa'i 

iiHni,ai;U 

VOL  I. 

Bailum  ... 
Tbb  Bbob  Pafsu 

THB    TlM>Dn>0IJ9   Adtkmidkh    d? 
UUOE  G-IBAOU  .  .      . 

Tai  Paul  Boon ;— Coz'i  Du»  . 


Ln  fiMMti  in  M^raU  Faru,  <tf  mrinu 


vol-  II. 
Thb    Tbllowplctsq     UuoiBs :  — 

JuJiw's  Dust  .     .  2 

Skmohu  axs  Tkatiui  is  LoHDoa  2 
NoTBU  IT  SMrnvT  HAsn) : — Chi- 

U0IIB  Ssxamsa   .       .       .  1 


Ubmoiu  or  BuBT  LnmoB      .    .  S 
A   I>»iBn>   or   TBI    BEin:— Bb- 

BHXIl   AID  BOWDA  .   1 

A  LtTTLi  DinRi  AT  Tnomfa'a : — 
Tai  Bbdiokk  Bov  OonnuflT  1 

VOL.  IV. 

Thb  FmBooDLB  VAPxea  ■.—Uiifi 

Wrras 2 

A  Shabbt  Qirtul  Stobt        .     .  1 
TBI  HmoBi  Of  SuinsL  TitiUUB 
AID    (BB    Gbui    Hmoabk 

IlIAllOBV  •  •   I 
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WOBES  PUBLI8H1ID  B7  BRADBOBT  ASD  XVANS. 


WORKS    OF    DOUGLAS    JERROLD. 


Xn  Sight  rehnua,  frDWn  8w,  price  U.  taeh, 

THE  COLLECTED  EDITION 


TBE  WRirmGS  OF  DOUGUS  JERKOLD. 


Vol.  1,— St.  Qiuu  uni  St.  luaa. 


thi) 


iyUiiu)kB"~&dtm1laS: 
IBS  lun  "wiuioat  a  Bhlrf'—UiUUiaw 
Clair;  tho  Mm  "who  mw  hii  w»y"— 
John  ApplQjoha:  tJia  Uu  who  "meuit 
mil "— BsTTub;  FbIids:  the  Jliiii  "who 
felt  Mi  way "  —  Clirialophsr  Buob :  tha 
HbhwIlowu  "  born  to  bo  liaiigDd  " — Cnaa 
Quitthao:  Uio  Una  "who  died  rich." 
Vol.  S. — Mis.  Caodu^b  Cubiaih  Lkj- 
tubu  —  Thi  Stobi  o>  l  Fuibbb  — 
Tbi  8m  Qiun  jum  taa  Doomb 

Vol.  4. — Caus  ibd  Axb. 
OoBTDm;— Ths  LauoD  of  Ufa— Pen^tiu 
"     '    1,  who  bouglit  ft  Oaul— Ths  Usyor 


of  Hole« 


n-Comap— Tho  Roomn 


•  or 


CtOai  ■  "  IfonliC;"— KlDd  (k 


"BiDkitda'— Tha  WiM 


ToL.  5.— Pdkob'b  Lwmwa  w  hh  8oii, 
An  CoMFLin  Lettib  Wbitshi — 
SsnoHn  or  lai  EaauaH. 

Vol.  6.— a  Uav  kadi  ov  Hon). 

Vol.  7.— CoixwM : 

CoKin™ :— Bubbloa  of  Iha  Dsy— Tima  Works 

Wonden—ThB  CMapnw— Tha  PriaoDer  gf 

Wu— Ritind  froDi  Buduaaa-fit.  Cupid ; 

or  Dontby^H  Portmia. 

*.■  TluK  art  olH  mU  (ijianUiIir,  prin  If.  act. 


Vol.  8.— ConMiraB  a: 


-..„ it  JHy— Nell  Gwmna — 

laekaapai — The  Wedding  Gnwn— 


The  B 

The  B ._..-, 

The  Pulntar  of  Qliont— BlMtejed  Hi 


3HX   r0II>0Wni&   ABE   FtnUSEXD   sxpabuklt^- 


Thi  Stout  oi  a  Fiathih 
tvma'B  IdROBS  90  Hia  So* . 


1  0         THsLMSOMOlLira— THlLlTBBO» 

2  0  Bbowh,  Jona,  un  Bobdiwh    1 
1    6  I  BsnoBiB  or  T&i  Bboluh        .    .    l 


Priet  il$.,  or 

FOtFB  PORTRAITS  OF  DOUGLAS   JERROLD. 

PHOTOQBJIFHBD  BY  HIS  FBIBHP,  DB.  DIAKOSD. 

Three  of  tbemw) 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BRADBURY  AND  EVAHS. 
FUHCH'S    HISTORY    OF    THE    LABT    TWXVTT    7SAB8. 


EE-ISSUE    OF    "PUNCH." 

From  its  Oommenceinent  in  1841  ta  the  end  of  1860. 


Ik  Vohmu,  U  loardi,  uneut,  mimtUy,-  and  in  dooUc  Yolt^  lOa.  SdL  OoA  giU, 


Id  unn^g  ihii  rB-inae,  tira  model  of  psbliottioDh&TGlieenidapled.  OiMiuMatnn.T 
Volnmea,  eieh  mntuning  the  nnmbera  for  iiklf-&-7nr,  priee  Si,  in  boArdi,  with  tbe  edgn 
uncut,  10  u  to  soahle  porchuan  to  rebind  them  Moording  to  thnr  biaej, 

Tb«  other,  in  volnmei  pnbliihad  otott  iMasMXta  moith,  and  containing  Uie  Fnmben 
for  a  jtttr,  lo  that  each  jcar  will  fonn  a  diEUast  TOlnme.  The  priee  of  these  rolnniei  ii 
lOt.Bd.ihandaonieljbDimdinoloth,  pit  edges.  To  eaob  Toloms  is  prefixed  an  Bxplinatorj 
Introdnetiaii. 

The  IbllDwing  Tolnmei  are  already  pabliahed :— In  beanl^  priM  Ba.  Meh,  Toll.  I  to  SI. 
In  doth,  gilt  edgea. 


Vola.  12  lad  13  (18*7)  lOi.  8d, 

Toll.  1*  and  Ifi  (18*8)  Itto.  Sd. 

Tob.  16  and  17  (l^^l  1*^  ^- 

ToIe.  18  and  19  (1860)  lOt.  6d. 

Vols.  20  Md  21  (1851)  lOt.  M. 


Vol   1     (Porl8*l)  6*. 

Tola.  2  and  8  (18*2)  lOi.  6d. 

Tola.*  and  6(1848) lOa.  ad. 

ToU.  e  and  7  (18M) lOa.  6d. 

VoU.  8  and  B  (1846)  10a.  8d. 

Tola.  10  and  II  (18*8)  10a.  M. 

*a*  Anj  Talame  of  Doable  Ttdatne  maj  alwaje  be  had  aefanldj. 

Amongtt  the  coiUenU  of  the  puhliAed  voUimet  an  S\€  foUtneing  eompUk  Work*: 

BY  W.  M,  THACKERAY. 

Tb*  TioKiETOiT  Fapkbs.  I  SiTOBa  01  Snoun). 

LtriLi  Duma  u  Tm^'a.  Jaurn's  Diibt. 

pRizi  NoTsum.  LiRKU  noM  Fit  Coitsibdns. 

!riti,nLS  ni  IiOMHoa,.  1 

BY  DOUOLAS  JERROLD. 

FtwoB'a  Litncas  n  Hn  SoH.  I        CoMn,ira  Lamk  ^Rina. 

Cafhodm  BoirsB.  8mrt  or  i  Fbatbbb. 

ClDDLI  LmcKBS.  I 

BY  0.  A.  A'BEOKETT. 

ICoMio  HiraoLooT. 
LiBovK  or  Huunrtn. 

BY  THE  LATE  ALBI 

FsmoLosr  oi 

"As  a  current  commfiiit  on  our  aodal  histoiy,  the  volumes  of  PanA  trill 
have  in  their  way  as  real,  if  not  as  grave^  an  interest  to  future  stndenta  as 
the  tomes  of  any  serious  historical  compiler.  The  pencil  sketches  shoT  th« 
Bi^Iish  year  by  Tear  in  their  habits  as  they  lived,  and  chronicle  inndentally 
every  sluft  and  turn  of  outward  fashion.  Thus  in  a  pleasant  and  handy 
volume  one  can  recover  the  whole  bodv  of  English  gossip  for  a  bygone  year. 
To  the  shelves,  then,  of  ell  household  librariee  not  yet  posaessed  of  their 
enUvening  store  of  wit  and  wisdom,  we  recommend  the  voIumeB  of  Fvneh  in 
this  their  complete  re-issue.  They  are  rich  in  wholesome  comic  thonght,  and 
they  are,  we  believe,  the  best  repertory  of  comic  sketches  within  the  whole 
range  of  English  and  foreign  litsrature,  — Examiner. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  BBA.DBDBT  AlTD  ETAH& 


ONCE     A     WEEK, 

AN  lUUSTBATBD  HISCEIXUIT 


Is  pnbliahed  bvxb7  S^tdkdat,  price  3d. ;  in  Monthly  Farts,  price  la. ;  uid  ia 
Half-yeailf  Tolumea,  price  7s.  fid. 


Amongst  the  ntuneroila  Contributors  to  "Oncba  Wbeb"  aw  the  following : 


Alfiiei)  Tbnktmk, 
Bbidoes  Asajib. 
Tom  Tatlok. 

Sbirlit  Bkooks. 

Db.  WYHTBIt. 

Sm  John  Bowkiho. 
Robert  Bell. 
Hiss  Isabblla  Blagven. 
Gbobob  Borrow. 
The  Aitthob  of  "Jdhh 
Haufajc,  Obmtlxman.  ' " 


Harxibt  Hartihrac. 
Miaa  Carfznter. 
G.  W.  Dabrnt. 
Johk  Elliott. 
Edward  Jesse. 
Chableb  Knioht. 
Major  Cookbon. 
Cbablbe  Beasb. 
Pbrcival  Leigh. 

OEOBflE  MBREDITH. 

Mrs.  Crow. 


Thbodobe  Mabtih. 
Caft.  Shbrard  Obborn. 

M[Ba  BXBBIE  Pahxes. 

John  PLrMHEE. 
Col.  Albzandrr. 
Gboror  Gbove. 
Mbs,  Eluh. 
A.  A.  Knox. 
Samitbl  Lovrb. 
T.  A.  Tbollofb. 
Uabk  Lemon. 


And  the  following  eminent  Artiste  are  amongst  ite  constant  lUiutratora : 


J.  E.  MiLLAia. 
0.  dh  Maurieb. 
Charles  Kebne. 
JohnLiboh. 


iH.  K.  Browhb. 
F.  J.  Skill. 
P.  Skkitoh. 
JohnTehhiel. 


j  F.  Walker. 
Harrimm  Weib. 
M.  J.  Lawless. 

I    J.  ROLTB. 


V  VERNER'a  PRIDE,  hy  the  AuOorut  of  "Eabt  Ltoke,"  it  now  in  tount 
of  Publieation;  A  IfEW  STOBY,  by  Harribt  Martineaii,  mil  bt  eommmeed 
immtdialdy,  m&  Uliatmtvna  iy  J.  £.  M1LLAI8 ;  and  A  NOTEI^  by  Mb.  Tom 
Taylor,  ia  in  afanoaTd  OaU  of  prtparaHm. 


Amongat  the  Oo&tmta  of  Uia  October  Part  are  t^  fbUOTring  :• 


Tnwn'e  Pbhw.   By  the  AuUioraM  at ' 

l^niHt'  Ac. 
BuiTA,  oi  A  WoMui's  Tbaoedt.      S; 

AutbanH  ot  "  Agam  TmnomB." 
Thi  Latut  ntOK  Upuut  Limd. 
Ht  Atreya  Btobt. 
A  JoumHiT  Un>EW»ocin). 
Doos  or  St.  Beuurd. 
A  Dbiui  or  Love. 

Ciwrua  OF  thi  Tauxub. 

ViEIT  TO  TBI  HABIIa  OF  81ID  Pitni. 

BmsuH  FoFCLiB  lALm,    Bf  OMrge  B( 


iTORT  OlSVDd}  A1  DnPFt 

Tei  Duslt  Affihitt.    Chapter 
A  MmxBione  Lauoni. 
Tri  Pukm.    S;  A.  H.  Bsldwlii. 
Tni  ETUsoe  Stokt  or  Kittt 

B;  hgr  Onwd  NlMV,  D\ua,  Butier. 
LiHDESFxaH.    By  lubella  Fmton- 

Tbe  iUastrBUous  ue  hy  Chwle*  Eoem 
Ueojigr,  E.  J.  Poyntar,  J.  VbiaUar, 
BtowiM,  M.  i.  I«»l«aa,  Panlnl  I 
F.  Walker,  kc  to. 
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10  WOItES  PnBLISHGD  BY  BRADBtJBT  AND  BTJLNS. 

SPOBTINO     W0BK8. 

WITH  COLODBED  ENGRAVINGS,  AKD  NOMEROCS  WOODCUTS, 
Bt  JOHN  LEECH. 

One  ToL,  810,  prict  lit., 

TUTR.  SPONGE'S    SPORTING    TOUB.      By  the  Author  of 

iU-     <<  Handle;  Orott,"  &«■     Witk  CokiDred  SognTuigB,  ftc    B;  JOBS  LEECH. 


TTANDLEY  CROSS;  Or,  MR.  JORROOKS'S  HUNT.     With 

"■    Coloured  Bngnring^  &c.     Bj  JOHN  liBBCH, 


Sm,  priet  lit., 
ASK    MAMMA;     Or,    THE    RICHEST    COMMONER    IN 

-A    ENGLAND.    B}  Uie  Author  of  "  ^■Dora'a  Tonr,"   '■  Hudle;  Cross,"  &c.     Htu- 
tnt«d  witli  TbiitMn  Colound  &igi*Tiiiei,  and  nnmeroiu  Woodeota,  b;  JOHN  LBBCH. 


O1U  CoL,  Svo,  frUt  lU.  cUtA, 

PLAIN,  OB  RINGLETS  ?  By  the  Author  of  "  Handley  Cross," 
kc     Willi  Cdonied  BognTiu^  kc.,  b;  JOHN  LEECH. 


WOBKB  PTTBLISHED  AT  THE   PUNCH  OFFICE. 

PUNCH'S    POCKET-BOOK    FOR    1863.      With  a  Coloured 
ninstntion  b;  JOHN  LEBCH,  sod  nnmeroas  Woodenb  bj  JOHN  LBBCH  wid 
JOHN  TEHHIBL.  [In  Oie  Pmt. 

PUNCH'S   ALMANACK    FOR    1863.     Illustrated  by  Johk 

-L      LBBCH  ud  CHARLES  ESBHE.  [In  Dtetmber.    . 


Priet  2m.  6d.,  initiffbixtrdt,  gOltdget, 

pUNCH'S  10  ALMANACKS.    1842  to  1851. 

Price  2i.  6<f., 

pUNCH'S  10  ALMANACKS.    Second  Series.     1852  to  1861. 

£oiMd  m  doih,  jtrUt  5a.  6(1., 

pTOCH'S  20  ALMAJfACKS.    1842  to  1861. 
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W0BE6  PmUilSHED  BT  BBADBURT  AND  EVAHS.  11 

XLLUSTBATED    WOUKS. 

In  Jirte  kandiomt  Polia  Volm»a,  prtw  12l.  tatK, 

FCJTURES  OF  UPE  AND  CHARACTER.   From  the  Collec- 
tion of  icr.  FwDli.    B;  JOHN  LBBCH. 


iVtM  St.  plain;  T«.  ed.  tcbiured, 

YOUNG  TROUBLESOME;  Oe,  MASTER  JACKY'S  HOLI- 
DATS.     B;  JOHN  LK8CH. 


iio  Vahme,  clolK  txtra,  priet  SIj., 
ffHE    FOREIGN    TOUR   OF  MESSRS.  BROWN,  JONES, 

-L     AND  BOBIHSON.     Wlut  the;  «w  ud  did  in  Belgian,  Gennwi;,  Switwrlud, 
ud  Italj.    B;  BICHABD  DOYLE. 


Elegantly  lotKid  tn  halfnoroeco,  pHoe  15»,, 

■\f  ANNERS  AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THE    ENGLISH.     By 
lU    BICEABD  DOYLE.    WithSzbMtabjFEBOIVALLEiaH  faim  "Futf  IIuki." 


Bandtomtly  botMd  tn  IW  FoU.,  pritt  21*., 

rrHE  COMIC  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  Gilbert  A. 

J-     A'BSCEBT.     With  Coloored  KngniriDgs  nd  Woodoali.     B7  JOHN  LBECB. 


Handtamtly  lomd  m  do0i,  priei  11a, 
HE    COMIC    HISTORY    OF    ROME.      By    Gn-BERT   A 

A'BSCKBT.     Witli  Coloored  EngrsTinsi  ud  Woodenta.     B;  JOHN  LEEOE. 


1FM  a  CFolMtred  Amifiipt«M  and  Ntrntroiu  /Uwfmtwiu  on  tTtfod  £y  Jos*  Luob, 
price  lOj.  fiii., 

A   LITTLE  TOUR  IN  IRELAND.    Being  a  yieit  to  Dnblin, 

-'^    Oslwaj,  CoonemacB,  Athlone,  LineriDk,  EiUutieT,  Qleugarifr,  Cork,  Ac.,  fee.,  Ao. 
By  AH  OXONIAN. 


Prici  10(.  6<f. !  or,  teparatdy,  14.  tach, 

■VTR.  BRIGGS  AND  HIS  DOINGS  (FISHING).    A  Series  of 

-^^    TwGlre  Colotued  FlaUs.     Eid4UB«<l  from  Ur.  JOHN  LEECH'S  onsuul  Dnvingt 
ftoxn  "  Foiicb." 
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rrTTB 
J-    no 


WORKS  PUBLISHED  BT  BaiBBDRT  AND  BVANS. 
BOTAinOAL    WOEES. 

in  One  Valane,  Bvo,  doth,  price  S6$.,  mih  upviardt  0/  GOO  It 

"  VEGETABLE  KISGDOM ;  or,  The  Strdctdke,  CLAsar- 

noAnoi,   uv  UsD  or  Puns,      fij  Di.   LISCLBT.      niiutmtecl  npou  Ui« 


1%  Om  VaUmt,  fim,  tiotK,  *nlh  wan«row  ItUdratiim*,  prUe  lit., 

rHE  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  Structural  and  Physiological. 
With  >  Slomrj  of  Teelisical  T«rm>.     Bj  Dl  LIKDLBT. 
%•  I^  OUiiKiry  may  6«  Aod  n 


J^'X    LB 


IICAL    AND    (ECONOMICAL    BOTANY.        By   Dr. 

LIHDIiBT.  

7n  Otu  Veltimt,  Svo,  ha^f-iownd,  vitft  400  lUnttraiiau,  priet  St.  tid., 

SCHOOL  BOTANY;  or, The  Rtjdimemts  op  Botanical  Sciexce. 
By  Di.  LINDLET.  

Steond  EdUiim,  prict  b., 

DESCRIPTIVE  BOTANY;  or.  The  Abt  of  Describing  Plamts 
CouaoTLT,  in  SdottiSc  Ltuigiuge,  for  Sdf  InitnuUoa  and  the  Um  of  SchooU.    Bt 
»».  UNDLBT.  

Orown  ivo,  prict  \6t.  Hvlh,  aira, 

pAXTON'S    BOTANICAL    DICTIONAItY;    amprising  the 

■^      Hamai,  EDatoTT,  ud  Gnltim  of  all  Planti  known  in  BiiUin,  together  wiu  ft  M 


WOBES    ON    OABBENnro. 

Tkt  StwHk  SdiiitM,  eU>lkgiU,pnet1l., 

T^HE  LADIES'  COMPANION  TO  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

-*-     BdDg  ui  Alphftlnlioal  AmagBmeat  of  kll  the  Onuunental  PUota  erovn  in  Oihlau 
Md  ahnbberia.     With  full  Diiectiona  tar  their  Coltan.    B7  lbs.  LOODON. 


Prict  El.  in  dotA, 

PRACTICAL    HENTS    ON    PLANTING    ORNAMENTAL 

JT      TRBBS.    Vitli  ptiticnlu  refei:«nce  to  Couifern.     In  vhieh  all  Hit  BU1I7  Spe^ei 
ue  popnkrl;  demibed.     Bj  Ueebu.  STANDISH  and  HOBLB. 

/*  One  TUtme,  8m,  iHutiralid  wiA  num<row  Plaiu,  Seetioiu,  and  Sielehei  of  Oardtat 
and  Qentral  Objeeii, 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A  GARDEN.    Intended  as  a  General 
Ehdde  in  Cboomng,  Foiming,  or  linproTing  an  Beta(«  (from  s  Qurter  of  «i  Acre  to 
a  Hundred  Aores  in  extent).     By  EDWARD  EBMP.     [Ifen  Sdiliim  in  the  preu.J 


Price  2t.  in  tloth, 

rHE  HANDBOOK  OE  GARDENING.    By  Edwako  Kemp. 
For  the  DM  of  penoni  who  pomeM  •  nndl  Oarden. 
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WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BBADBDBY  AND  BVAN3.  13 

/»  ijuare  ISmo,  price  It.,  jilt  tdgti, 

JAPANESE  FBAGMENTS.     By  Captaiw  Shbrard  OaBOnN, 
"  E.H.,  C.B. 

\*  Thii  WM'k  IB  iUnitnrted  with  Fu-mmilei  of  Druringi  pnichMed  by  tiie  Astboi 
in  Ika  City  of  Yedo.  Six  of  them  h>Ta  been  ndnoed  by  the  nsv  patsnt  procem  of  the 
Bleotia  Bloak  Ctmpuiy,  and  ■!«  oolonred  after  Uie  oiiginali.  The  Wood  EngisTin^ 
tiraQty-tvo  io  nombar,  ttfe  Mrai*l«ly  tnctd  {rom  Iha  JapuMe  drawiuji. 

"Bhrnrd  Oabcsn'a  '  Jaianeas  TngnMlU,' with  btxtmllMot  ILiutnUon*  bjr  artlBt*  of 
Ysdc^  la  a  nal  iioTslt7 ;  in  fiwt  It  h»  coms  upon  the  irtlst  world  u  a  lunrriH  to  Ond  Uwra 
an  artiata  In  Japaa  who  can  draw  with  tha  vigour  of  Ollraf  and  the  dsuoacy  and  humoiir 
of  RlohardDoyla."— rb  Ttma. 

"  Th«e  who  haTB  not  ret  had  tbo  adnintage  of  eneoooteilns  the  Utenry  prodnotlona  of 
Captain  Oabom  haia  an  additlooal  naaon  tat  ''."■Iti'-iMpg  thgmMlrei  with  one  of  the  beet 
noiki  of  the  ■aaaon."— Jfsnuiv  Faa. 


Price  2i.  $d.,  }ca^.  Svo,  wifA  MgU  lUuttraliotu  By  Cuunr  Hir, 
THE  CAEEER,  LAST  VOYAGE,  AND  DISCOVERY  OF 

■1     THB  FATE  OF  BIB  JOHN  FBANELIN.     By  CAPTAIN  SHEBABO  OSBOBIT, 


/»  TiBo  Tehuitei,  faap.  Svo,  price  12i. 

CELECTIONS  FROM  THE  PLAYS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

^    As  anBligAd  for  repieaentetioa  tX  the  Frincee^s  Theatre,  and  enpeoialiy  adsptad  for 
School!,  Frinte  Fuiuli«^  and  Yoong  Feople.    By  CHABLBS  EBAN,  F.S.A. 
KINfl  LEAK 


MIDSDMIIBR  triOHTB  DBEAU. 


KINQ  HENS7  IV. 
Sther  Flay  mAy  be  had  eepualely,  price  \i. 


A 


Delay  8k>,  tbHK  Map,  priee  13>., 

DESCRIPTTVE     DICTIONARY     OF     THE     INDIAN 

ISLANDS,  &c.     By  JOHN  CBAWFUBD,  F.B.S. 
"  It  vlU  take  Ua  plaoe  at  once  aounig  ita&daid  worlu."— ^Mtwcm. 


/n  One  Vol.,  pojt  8ro,  mlK  liaip,  ■price  lOt.  Sil., 

HE    PRINCE    OF    WALES    IN    CANADA   AND    THE 

DNITBD  6TATKB.     Bj  N.  A.  WOODS,  Eni.,  Ihe  Timt*  Speoial  ConttpandeQl 


Lfl  Buhiect,  Wl 


b(  naiaredljF  1m  nad  with  plea- 
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WOBES  PUBLISHBD  BT  BRADBUaT  AND  BTAKS. 
In  7%r«  Fob.,  pot  $vo,  pritt  11.  lit.  ttd., 

tUNGTON.     A  Novel.     By  Geo 

"Bno  BuringMn  Is  krarpiUngl;  BDod  oovsl;  Ibr  vo  aro  alraoit 
j_.. ..  .^  ttarjioM  ilrijF  d»r'-'         -  "■   - 


.      .         .Id  thn «  DWD  thM 


'*  Vt.  Oeowfl  Uflrfidltli  1b  %  wtittt  of  uncoranum  LbULtr.    Bma  HanliifftaD  fa  mm  al4T«r 
as  iw;  d(  bla  forxuar  works,  and  wltbont  Bomo  of  thair  builts.    ....    Evsn  Hsninaton 

not  y«t  hacknajed.  "->  Sp«±ai«r- 


ffwB  Edilum,  feap.  ivo,  price  2»., 

-THE  COMIO  BI-ACKSTONE.    By  G.  A.  A'Beckett,  Author 

-L     of  tlu   "Contc  HMoiT  of  BngUnd,"  See.     Witli  id  Illoatntion   b;  QEOBQB 
CROIKSHABE. 


Feap.  Svo,  elolh,  price  2(., 

pHE  QUIZZIOLOGT  OF  THE   BKHISH    DRAMA.      By 


12bw,  dttth,  prim  2$.  fti, 

gOMPTDKAL  ommOH  TEAOHING.     By  Eov.  H.  Moule. 


Feap.  8m,  price  2>,  8rf., 

gAKRAOK  SEEMONS.    By  Eev.  H.  MouiB. 


Ololh,  pria  5i., 

SHOUT  INQUIRY  INTO   THE   HISTORY    OF  AGRI- 

CDLTOKE,  in  AnciaQt,  MeduoTsl,  uid  Modern  Timn.     Bf  OHANDOS  WBBN 


TT-HAT  SHALL  WE  HAVE  FOR  DINNER?    Satisfactorily 

'"      answered  bj  nomerooB  Biifa  of  Fare  for  from  Two  to  Bighteea  Persoai.     By 


LADT  CLCTTBBBDCE. 


Price  St.  each, 

IIAHBBOOKS    OF    COOKERY ;  — THE    TOILBTTE;- 

'-'-  OAJtDBHIHG. 
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